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Hearings  of  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1909. 

The  members  of  the  Terminal  Commission,  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  438  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams,  State  Engineer,  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Stevens,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works ;  Mr.  Edward  A.  Bond, 
Chairman  of  Advisory  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers,  and  Mr. 
Harvey  J.  Donaldson,  special  examiner  and  appraiser,  met  at 
the  office  of  the  State  Engineer. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams  was 
unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Commission  proceed  to  Tonawanda  and 
hold  its  first  hearing  on  Monday,  June  21,  1909,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

[3] 
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First  Public  Hearing  of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commis- 
sion, held  at  .North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  on  the  21st  day  of  June, 
1909.  at  2  p.  m. 

Present. —  Messrs.  Frank  M.  Williams,  Chairman;  Fred- 
erick C.  Stevens,  Edward  A.  Bond  and  Harvey  J.  Donaldson. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Williams,  who 
stated  that  this  was  the  first  hearing  of  the  Commission,  and  that 
it  would  hear  the  views  of  the  citizens  of  the  Tonawandas. 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Mills  of  the  North  Tonawanda  Board  of  Trade 
called  upon  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Norman  D.  Fish. —  Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen :  Concisely, 
what  we  want  in  the  cities  of  Tonawanda  and  North  Tonawanda, 
are  swing  or  lift  bridges  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tonawanda  creek 
down  to  Pendleton,  and  the  reason  we  want  these  swing  or  lift 
bridges  is  that  this  is  a  natural  waterway,  which  about  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  a  navigable  stream,  used  for  navigation,  which 
existed  at  that  time.  Now  the  State  has  canalized  this  creek  from 
Pendleton  to  its  mouth,  where  it  ie  joined  by  thp  Niagara  river. 
We  did  not  need  the  creek  at  that  time,  because  we  had  plenty  of 
river  frontage.  This  country  has  grown  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  West  has  developed  and  sent  her  products  by  way  of  this  city. 
Buffalo  and  North  Tonawanda  have  grown  by  reason  of  this,  and 
are  natural  terminals.  We  don't  ask  the  State  to  build  us  a  har- 
bor, but  we  say,  don't  prevent  us  from  building  one  of  our  own. 
If  the  State  erects  permanent  bridges  across  this  territory,  it  will 
prevent  us  from  having  the  harbor  which  naturally  exists  here. 

You  well  know  that  the  terminal  problem  is  the  greatest  com- 
mercial problem  of  the  present  age.  The  railroad  corporations 
have  met  that  problem  and  have  terminal  facilities.  The  canal 
has  never  met  that  problem  except  in  its  infancy,  and  for  that 
reason  has  fallen  into  decadence.  If  this  creek  has  movable 
bridges,  so  that  this  territory  can  be  developed  whereby  we  can  add 
to  the  commerce,  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  it  interest* 
you  as  well  as  us. 
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It  is  a  commercial  fact,  for  which  I  think  Mr.  Mills  will  bear 
me  out,  that  here  at  Tonawanda  and  Buffalo  you  can  assemble  the 
raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  deliver  the 
manufactured  product  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else.  For  that  reason  we  should  have  this  territory 
which  is  valuable  for  that  purpose.  The  Tonawanda  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  is  a  small  plant  in  this  age,  and  still  they  occupy  a 
mile  or  more  of  river  frontage.  If  these  swing  or  lift  bridges  are 
built,  you  will  develop  about  thirty  miles  of  frontage,  and  we  will 
soon  have  quite  a  little  of  that  frontage  absorbed. 

This  question  of  terminals  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  success 
of  the  Barge  canal.  With  adequate  terminals,  we  can  compete 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  they  are  of  especial  import- 
ance at  the  western  end  of  lake  navigation,  and  also  at  tidewater. 
This  creek  is  a  natural  waterway,  and  we  don't  think  the  State, 
in  carrying  on  this  improvement,  should  so  conduct  its  operations 
as  to  prevent  this  community  from  developing  this  territory.  We 
do  not  ask  you  to  spend  any  money,  only  let  us  have  the  natural 
conditions  which  nature  has  given  us.  All  we  say  is  don't  build 
these  bridges  so  that  you  will  prevent  the  improvement  of  this 
territory.  This  creek  along  its  entire  length  from  Pendleton  to 
its  mouth  is  mud  bottom,  and,  down  thirty  or  forty  feet,  we  strike 
bed  rock.  Lake  vessels  might  easily  enter  the  harbor.  We  think 
that  these  bridges,  as  far  as  Martinsville  and  Pendleton,  should 
be  swing  bridges,  so  that  this  territory  in  the  future  might  be. 
opened  up  to  commerce  and  navigation  and  furnish  a  safe  harbor 
and  ?afe  terminal  where  the  products  of  the  West  can  meet  the 
products  of  the  East ;  and  you  know  that  it  is  not  economy  to  send 
the  large  canal  boats  of  the  future  up  to  Duluth  or  Chicago  to  the 
north  end  of  lake  navigation.  Canal  navigation  meets  lake  navi- 
gation in  the  Tonawanda  creek,  and  we  bog  of  you  not  to  prevent 
the  development  of  that  Tonawanda  creek  by  putting  up  bridges 
under  which  lake  vessels  cannot  pass. 

Mr.  George  W.  Milliner,  a  lumberman. —  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen :  Mr.  Fish  has  said  so  much  on  this  subject  that  there 
is  very  little  left  for  me  to  say.  In  regard  to  lake  and  canal  navi- 
gation meeting  at  the  Tonawandas  the  United  States  has  dredged 
the  Tonawanda  creek  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  dam,  to  a 
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depth  of  twenty  feet.  Also,  we  look  at  this  matter  in  this  light, 
that  in  the  first  place  we  applied  to  the  State  Engineer  and  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works,  asking  that  these  bridges  be  lift  or 
swing  bridges,  and  Tonawanda  creek  restored  to  its  natural  con- 
dition, without  any  doubt  We  realize  that  if  the  Terminal  Com- 
mission comes  in  and  takes  an  interest  in  this,  that  we  have  gone 
a  long  way  to  success.  This  territory  should  be  opened  so  far  as 
Pendleton  so  that  we  can  have  more  than  about  seven  miles  of 
water  front  to  show.  We  should  have  about  twenty-eight  miles 
of  water  front  to  show  instead  of  seven.  We  should  be  able  to 
transfer  freight  from  lake  vessels  to  canal  boats  and  canal  boats  to 
lake  vessels  here  in  North  Tonawanda.  We  have  the  natural 
facilities  here,  and  hope  you  will  look  at  it  in  that  light. 

Mr.  James  S.  Thompson,  a  business  man  and  banker. —  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  was  born  in  this  section  and  know 
that  it  has  grown  very  rapidly  in  my  short  lifetime.  I  remem- 
ber when  the  first  steamer  loaded  lumber  at  the  island,  and  com- 
merce has  grown  steadily  since  then.  We  want  to  see  it  progress 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and  nature  has  done  a  great  deal  to  help 
us  in  our  commerce,  by  providing  natural  waterways  for  trans- 
portation. One  of  the  things  we  must  think  about  just  now  is  the 
Welland  canal,  which  is  a  small  canal,  but  Canada  is  doing  her 
best  to  improve  it  and  make  it  a  big  one,  and  take  all  the  trade 
possible.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  trade  in  New  York  State,  you 
must  put  the  waterways  in  shape  to  accommodate  this  trade.  I 
believe  that  if  you  give  us  this  advantage,  you  are  going  to  hold 
all  sections  of  the  State  as  well  as  us.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  cannot  be  done,  as  Nature  has  almost  provided  what  we  ask. 
By  giving  us  this  advantage,  we  mean  to  have  the  bridges  cross- 
ing the  canal  and  Tonawanda  creek  made  lift  or  swing  bridges. 
Tf  New  York  wants  to  keep  supreme  in  regard  to  commerce,  this 
must  be  done  to  connect  all  lake  commerce  with  all  sections  of  the 
State  as  well  as  this  particular  portion  right  here. 

At  this  point  Chairman  Williams  suggested  that  Commissioner 
Stevens  explain  to  the  meeting  what  is  involved  to  make  the  change 
advised. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  The 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  improvement,  to  which  the  chairman 
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refers,  is  probably  Bush's  bridge.  This  is  a  very  small  bridge, 
and  is  the  smallest  bridge  among  all  that  you  desire  to  have 
changed,  and  should  be  the  smallest  thing  to  consider.  This 
must  be  changed  from  a  permanent  bridge  to  a  movable  bridge. 
The  contract  for  this  bridge  has  been  let,  and  was  to  be  a  perma- 
nent bridge.  This  is  not  to  be  paid  for  until  the  bridge  is  com- 
pleted. The  old  structure  is  being  taken  down  and  a  new  one 
would  have  been  completed  in  about  ninety  days  under  the  con- 
tract. We  are  willing  to  accept  our  own  judgment  in  the  matter 
as  to  how  this  can  be  brought  about  under  these  present  condi- 
tions. The  contractor  should  not  be  paid  for  that  which  is  not 
given,  and  this  bridge  cannot  be  paid  for  until  completed.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  no  one  has  solved  the  problem  as  to  how  to 
evade  the  law  and  construct  that  which  does  not  apply  to  the  con- 
tract after  it  has  been  given.  Your  request  is  very  reasonable 
when  you  ask  to  be  permitted  to  grow  without  restriction,  and 
when  asking  no  investment  from  the  State,  and  that  the  bridges  be 
made  movable  instead  of  stationary.  The,  State  Engineer  has 
asked  me  to  request  the  Central  railroad  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications  to  withhold  the  building  of  their  bridges.  That  has 
been  done,  until  we  can  determine  which  is  the  best  type  of  bridge. 
Bush's  bridge  presents  an  obstacle,  and  I  believe  this  is  one  which 
should  be  of  the  movable  type.  If  all  others  are  made  movable, 
and  that  is  left  stationary,  as  the  contract  calls  for,  it  can  be 
changed  when  it  is  necessary.  One  greater  advantage  is  that  the 
greater  frontage  that  we  can  present  to  the  public,  the  greater  ad- 
vantage it  is  to  the  cities.  If  the  frontage  is  limited  to  seven 
miles,  you  don't  present  such  an  advantage  as  you  could  if  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  could  be  given.  The  important  thing  in  my  mind 
is  that  where  you  have  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  water  frontage, 
then  you  will  have  competition,  which  will  increase  commerce, 
and  then  there  are  a  great  many  other  advantages  if  the  frontage 
is  not  limited.  We  are  experiencing  a  great  many  difficulties  in 
the  construction  of  the  Barge  canal  in  the  matter  of  getting  the 
land  along  the  canal.  The  people  are  valuing  their  property  at 
a  figure  that  is  out  of  all  reason.  The  appraiser  is  running  up 
against  such  conditions  every  day. 
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Mr.  George  B.  Vandervoort — Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen:  If 
you  pay  the  $10,000  for  this  bridge,  it  ie  yours,  and  this  is  one 
way  in  which  this  can  be  done.  We  don't  ask  the  State  any- 
thing; your  interest  is  ours.  This  is  a  part  of  a  great  big  scheme 
and  cannot  be  done  if  Bush's  bridge  is  a  fixed  bridge.  Buffalo  is 
interested  in  this.  It  is  her  desire  to  have  this  a  navigable  stream 
for  lake  vessels,  and  is  of  great  interest  to  her.  In  this  case,  the 
State  of  New  York  has  caused  all  the  trouble;  they  dammed  up 
the  creek,  which,  before,  was  a  navigable  stream.  All  we  ask  is 
that  they  remove  what  they  have  built  and  restore  the  stream  to  its 
natural  condition.  If  there  is  an  obstruction  to  navigation  at 
Bush's  bridge,  the  State  may  give  others  authority  to  build  a  like 
bridge  down  farther.  If  this  is  left,  the  railroads  will  try  to  get 
in  first.  Now  is  our  time  to  avoid  all  this,  and  now  is  our  time 
to  work.  Steel  can  be  manufactured  here  for  $1.43  per  ton 
cheaper  than  at  Pittsburg. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  In  one  way  you  are  asking  the  State  to 
spend  more  money,  because  the  movable  type  of  bridge  is  much 
more  expensive  than  is  the  fixed  type. 

Mr.  Vandervoort. —  Mind,  that  we  are  not  asking  the  State  any- 
thing, but  only  to  remove  what  they  have  put  up  and  let  us  have 
the  natural  conditions. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Your  project  is  to  have  the  United 
States  do  all  the  dredging.  You  don't  think  the  project  can  be 
carried  out  in  a  great  many  years  ?  The  present  barge  canal  work 
will  not  be  finished  within  five  years. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Palmer. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  think 
Mr.  Thompson  is  all  right  when  he  speaks  of  economy.  We  must 
pay  damages  for  all  land  taken.  I  understand  that  this  land 
along  the  canal  is  very  choice  land,  and  a  very  high  price  is  being 
asked  for  it.  This  all  depends  upon  the  development  of  com- 
merce in  the  years  to  come.  If  you  make  Bush's  bridge  perma- 
nent, it  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  land  between  it  and  the 
river.  Whereas,  if  you  make  it  movable,  there  will  be  a  larger 
territory  to  develop,  and  the  price  of  land  will  be  less.  We  will 
then  have  nothing  to  pay  for  the  bridge;  it  will  pay  for  itself. 
This  would  increase  the  price  of  land  further  on,  and  $10,000 
would  be  a  very  small  amount  compared  with  the  amount  they 
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would  demand  if  there  were  only  a  harbor  from  Bush's  bridge 
to  the  river. 

Mr.  William  M.  Mills. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  It 
is  not  worth  the  time  to  talk  of  a  small  matter  of  $10,000.  Can- 
ada is  paying  much  more  than  that  to  take  the  commerce  from 
us.  Canada  is  spending  four  million  dollars  to  give  greater  ad- 
vantages for  commerce.  With  all  that  amount  involved,  surely  a 
small  amount  of  $10,000  ought  not  to  be  considered.  We  make 
five  hundred  tons  of  iron  in  a  day,  and  are  the  smallest  company 
in  this  section.  There  are  about  sixteen  furnaces  in  this  section, 
and  will  be  more  when  we  have  more  room.  Iron  can  be  manu- 
factured much  cheaper  here  now  on  account  of  our  natural  ad- 
vantages at  the  present  time.  All  we  want  is  lots  of  room,  and 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  State  of  New  York  should  hesitate 
to  give  us  what  room  we  want. 

Mr.  Marcus  H.  Tracey,  of  New  York  City. —  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Gentlemen :  I  did  not  come  expecting  that  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting,  only  a  little  private  business,  but  since  I  have  come,  1 
think  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  see  so  many  people  interested  in  the 
Barge  canal.  In  New  York  we  realize  that  this  canal  is  of  great 
interest  to  us,  in  that  it  will  materially  increase  our  commerce, 
and  development  in  this  line  depends  upon  the  Barge  canal.  In 
the  development  of  the  canal,  the  terminal  is  just  as  necessary 
as  anything.  I  am  very  much  pleased  and  surprised  to  see  the 
vast  frontage  the  people  of  the  Tonawandas  have;  it  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  Nothing  equals  such  opportunities  as  you  have 
here  for  commerce,  and  if  the  State  should  get  the  full  benefit  of 
this,  they  would  be  out  nothing,  but  will  get  the  full  value  of  all 
they  can  produce.  Canadian  competition  is  a  fact;  they  are 
spending  much  money  to  get  our  trade.  The  West  is  only  be- 
ginning to  develop.  New  York  is  the  key-note  to  the  whole  situ- 
ation; all  commerce  must  come  here,  and  we  must  have  room  to 
take  care  of  it.  Without  it,  it  will  find  some  other  way  to  get 
there.  Products  will  go  down  the  Mississippi  tLe  natural  way, 
and  the  natural  way  is  by  water.  It  is  up  to  the  people  to  de- 
velop a  way  to  take  care  of  its  commerce.  We  need  lots  of  room, 
we  have  grown,  and  are  still  growing,  and  need  more  room.  I 
live  in  New  York,  and  am  in  the  transportation  business,  and  I 
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see  that  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  mutual.  This  western 
commerce  will  come  to  New  York  and  will  need  more  boats. 
Without  this  development,  New  York  will  not  develop  the  way  it 
should.  No  construction  that  could  be  put  upon  the  law  should 
prevent  our  having  the  full  benefit  of  all  advantages  that  might 
be  made,  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  and  to  the 
State  at  large.  The  company  of  which  I  am  the  head  is  waiting 
for  the  canal  work,  and  we  were  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  that  it 
was  progressing.  We  will  put  a  fleet  of  boats  on  the  canal  as 
soon  as  this  Barge  canal  is  completed. 

Mr.  Miles  Ayrault,  manufacturer. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gen- 
tlemen :  We  are  interested  in  transportation  from  New  York 
this  way.  This  proposition  is  a  good  idea,  and  will  give  the  op- 
portunity for  transportation  to  New  York  and  from  New  York. 
We  have  every  facility  for  this,  land  vacant,  and  natural  water- 
ways. We  are  especially  interested  in  the  Ellicott  creek  end  of 
the  proposition,  in  that  our  plant  is  situated  about  one  hundred 
feet  from  the  creek.  As  business  increases,  we  would  like  to  feel 
that  we  are  going  to  be  taken  care  of.  We  don't  want  the  creek 
blocked  by  a  dam.  Ellicott  creek  is  but  a  short  distance  from  us, 
and  can  easily  be  dredged.  By  developing  a  proper  channel,  we 
©an  develop  as  much,  and  may  be  more,  water  frontage.  Our 
commerce  depends  upon  the  lift  or  swing  bridge  proposition. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  You 
don't  understand  this  question ;  the  bridge  is  under  contract  and 
must  be  erected.  The  bridge  is  sold,  and,  as  you  saw  to-day  when 
passing  that  point,  is  being  taken  down.  If  we  stick  to  the  con- 
tract, and  the  new  one  is  put  up,  then,  suppose  we  alter  our  plans, 
and  determine  not  to  put  in  the  bridge.  Then  the  people  are  de- 
prived of  its  use,  and  are  very  much  inconvenienced ;  the  State  is 
then  responsible  for  this  delay.  The  plan  whereby  this  will  be 
brought  about  is  that  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  suspend 
tearing  down  this  bridge  and  use  it  until  it  is  decided  to  put  up 
a  new  one.  If  this  bridge  is  gone,  what  can  be  done?  I  call 
your  attention  to  this  situation:  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
one  hundred  and  one  million  dollar  appropriation  according  to 
the  Laws  of  1903,  and  the  Barge  canal  act,  to  construct  a  canal 
of  a  certain  width  and  depth,  does  not  authorize  outside  work. 
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The  depth  is  twelve  feet,  height  above  water  is  fifteen  feet  The 
serious  question  in  my  mind  is  as  to  whether  the  State  can  com- 
pel the  railroad  companies  to  remove  their  bridges  and  put  up  a 
different  type  of  bridge,  and,  if  it  can  be  done,  according  to  this 
Barge  canal  act.  These  bridges  will  be  high  enough  for  Barge 
canal  purposes.  We  are  talking  here  perfectly  frankly,  so  that 
if  there  is  any  delay,  you  will  understand  that  your  Commission 
is  having  this  in  mind  and  will  be  prepared  to  meet  all  obstacles 
which  come  before  it  There  is  more  to  this  proposition  than 
simply  putting  in  all  movable  bridges. 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Barge 
canal  act  authorizes  us  to  construct  any  type  of  bridge  other  than 
that  to  be  used  for  canal  purposes,  and,  of  course,  we  must  not  go 
outside  of  this  act  The  terminal  commission  can  perhaps  get  an 
appropriation  from  the  Legislature  for  that  purpose.  I  assume, 
if  the  Commission  thinks  it  is  proper  under  the  Barge  Canal  Act, 
and  the  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  one  million  dollars, 
that  I  could  issue  orders  to  stop  the  contract,  but  we  would  be 
subject  to  all  loss  and  damages. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  There  are  three  ways  to  build  these 
bridges.  One  is  the  Barge  canal  bridge;  second,  is  to  have  a  re- 
port of  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  bridge;  and  the 
other  is  that  all  bridges  of  corporations  must  have  a  permit  from 
the  Public  Works  Department.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Works  to  see  that  the  bridges  will  not  interfere  with 
navigation.  It  may  be  possible  for  the  department  to  cancel  their 
present  permit  and  put  in  another  type  of  bridge.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  can  be  revoked  or  not. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  In  re- 
gard to  the  bridge  in  question.  The  old  bridge  is  being  torn  down 
to-day,  and  the  people  must  be  accommodated.  I  think  every 
member  of  the  board  sees  the  reasonableness  of  the  request  of  the 
people  of  the  Tonawandas,  and  I  think  that  if  we  understand  each 
other  perfectly,  our  board  will  think  it  wise  to  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  the  bridge,  and  let  it  be  used  until  the  other  matter 
develops.  I  am  not  opposed  to  what  they  expressed  as  their 
wish,  for  I  am  in  favor  of  what  they  want  I  am  even  willing 
that  we  adopt  resolutions  that  this  improvement  should  be  made, 
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aid  that  the  building  of  Bush's  bridge  should  not  be  inimical  to 
the  same. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Jones. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  We  have 
evidence  to  show  that  we  have  here  sufficient  room  for  terminals, 
and  propose  to  take  up  the  question  of  terminals.  On  the  west 
end  of  this  canal  there  are  no  good  facilities  except  what  has  been 
shown  to-day;  if  there  is  anything  further  that  we  can  show,  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  do  it.  We  want  to  establish  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  left  open  and  enable  us  to  use  Ellicott  creek  for  a  harbor 
to  transfer  merchandise  to  the  lakes. 

Mr.  George  W.  Milliner. —  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  if  the  Commission  is  willing  to  report  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  our  scheme,  and  Bush's  bridge  is  constructed  as  only  temporary, 
the  people  will  be  satisfied  to  put  this  in  as  a  temporary  expedient 

This  suggestion  was  favorably  received  by  all.  There  being  no 
further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Second  Public  Hearing  of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commit 
sion,  Held  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  3d  Day  of 
September,  1909,  at  10  a.  if. 

Present — Messrs.  Frank  M.  Williams,  Chairman,  Feet> 
eriok  C.  Stevens,  Edwabd  A.  Bond,  Harvey  J.  Donaldson, 
Commissioners,  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Secretary, 

The  Chairman. —  Gentlemen,  the  Commission  desires  to  follow 
essentially  the  following  program:  We  would  like  to  have  those 
of  you  who  have  in  mind  particular  points  of  interest  which  you 
would  like  to  have  the  Commission  visit  briefly  state  them  and 
describe  them  this  morning,  and  then  at  eleven  o'clock  the  Com- 
mission proposes  to  go  to  the  foot  of  Main  street  and  take  a  tug 
which  we  have  provided  there  and  inspect  the  harbor  and  canal 
terminals  as  they  exist  in  Buffalo,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  all  accompany  us;  and  then  when  we  are  there  at  that  time 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  call  our  attention  on  the  ground  to 
those  points  which  you  have  called  our  attention  to  here  on  the 
map.  Then  at  three,  or  possibly  past  three,  we  will  reassemble 
here,  and  you  may  talk  to  us  until  you  have  exhausted  the  subject, 
and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  listen  to  you. 

Hon*  Francis  G.  Ward  (Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  city 
of  Buffalo). —  I  am  here  with  Mr.  William  S.  Rann,  of  the  corpo- 
ration counsel's  office,  as  representing  the  city,  and  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  city's  plans  for  terminals. 

The  Chairman. —  Can  you  find  it  convenient  to  accompany  us 
this  morning  ? 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Millard  F.  Bowen  (President  of  the  Erie  and  Ontario 
Sanitary  Canal  Co.,  an  incorporated  company). —  I  would  like 
permission  to  speak  of  our  plan  of  the  construction  of  a  canal  for 
sanitary  and  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman. —  Will  you  be  able  to  outline  that  briefly  in  the 
short  time  that  we  have  ? 

[13] 
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Mr.  Bovven. —  I  think  in  a  few  moments  I  might  guide  you  so 
that  in  your  visit  around  the  harbor  you  might  perhaps  visit  the 
points  that  I  will  point  out  to  you  on  the  maps  that  I  have  here 
now. 

The  Chairman. —  Very  well.  Very  likely  there  are  others  who 
have  points  they  would  like  to  point  out  on  the  maps,  of  the  places 
which  we  shall  visit  this  afternoon  or  this  morning,  so  that  if  you 
will  make  your  statements  this  morning  brief,  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  you  more  time  later  on. 

The  Secretary. —  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  secretary  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  is  here  and  can  act  as  introducer  of  the 
parties,  Mr.  Parke. 

Mr.  Fen  ton  M.  Parke  (Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce).—  Mr.  George  Clinton,  the  president  of  our  sanitary 
committee,  and  Senator  Hill,  who  takes  an  active  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  chamber  of  commerce,  are  both  out  of  town. 
Mr.  Clinton  had  to  go  to  an  Ottawa  Commission,  and  so  they  are 
both  absolutely  unavoidably  away;  they  are  very  well  posted  on 
the  subject  of  canals  and  desire  to  take  matters  up  with  you  in 
due  course  of  time.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  with  you,  and  I 
hope  that  every  member  of  our  organization  and  others  here  who 
can  will,  and  especially  the  members  of  our  canal  committee,  that 
they  will  accompany  you  on  this  trip  as  you  invite  them. 

The  Chairman. —  We  would  prefer  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Parke. —  I  want  to  put  the  matter  in  the  broadest  light 
and  to  render  all  the  assistance  possible,  and  we  will  therefore 
give  you  any  assistance  we  can. 

The  Chairman. —  Mr.  Parke,  are  there  any  points  on  this  map 
that  you  would  like  to  call  our  attention  to  before  we  go  out  t 

Mr.  Parke. —  That  is  Mr.  Bowen's  map. 

The  Chairman. —  This  smaller  map  ? 

Mr.  Parke. —  I  will  have  Mr.  Clinton  speak  for  that. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Hefford  (of  the  Canal  Committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce). —  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  points  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  at  this  time.  The  committee  have 
had  in  mind  formulating  some  plan  that  they  could  present  to 
your  Commission  with  some  recommendations,  but  we  have  not 
had  any  such  meeting  as  yet,  and  we  have  felt  it  would  be  hardly 
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right  for  us  to  take  up  your  time  in  discussing  in  a  general  way 
the  3cheme  that  we  might  propose,  but  that  we  had  better  get  it 
in  more  concrete  shape  before  submitting  it  to  you.  We  have  not 
had  any  conference  and  we  simply  appear  here  to-day  in  hopes 
that  later  on  you  would  accord  us  a  hearing.  Of  course,  we. are 
anxious  to  listen  to  any  of  the  suggestions  that  may  be  made  by 
others  that  may  possibly  influence  the  final  recommendation  of 
the  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  Chairman. —  Of  course,  my  idea  in  suggesting  that,  was 
this:  That  the  members  of  this  Commission  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Superintendent  Stevens  and  possibly  Mr.  Bond  are 
not  personally  familiar  with  the  layout  here,  and  it  is  for  that 
purpose  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  call  our  attention  to  some 
points  that  might  come  up  in  future  hearings,  that  we  would  be 
glad  to  look  at  now  while  we  are  making  an  inspection  of  it. 

Mr.  Hefford. —  I  think  those  questions  can  be  taken  up  on  tho 
trip.  You  suggested  this  morning  you  would  cover  I  presume 
very  largely  the  canal  frontage  within  the  city  limits  t 

The  Chairman. —  Yes ;  very  well. 

Mr.  Parke. —  There  is  a  map  at  the  left  here  on  which  we  have 
had  the  United  States  Engineer  indicate  the  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government.  You  perhaps  have  maps  showing 
that;  if  not,  I  call  your  attention  to  that  starting  at  Fort  Porter. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Might  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Parke. —  Certainly. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Is  that  map  drawn  there  —  is  the 
line  indicated  there  taken  from  the  deeds  or  from  the  map  ?  There 
is  a  discrepancy  you  are  aware,  of  course,  in  the  deed,  or  in  the 
act  conveying  the  property  to  the  Government,  and  the  map  which 
was  filed  in  connection  with  it.     Which  does  that  represent  ? 

Mr.  Parke. —  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Is  there  anybody  that  can,  because  I 
want  to  know. 

Mr.  Ward. —  It  was  an  error.  I  understand  that  that  is 
omitted  by  the  United  States  Engineer.  He  is  not  present  here 
at  present.  He  admits  that  the  line  that  is  on  it  is  in  error,  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  cede  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  those  lands  that 
they  claim.     That  was  the  difficulty;  but  he  did  not  deny  thai 
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they  belonged  to  the  State  of  New  York.  There  ig  quite  a  strip 
of  land  from  Vermont  street  to  Amherst  of  which  the  fee  is  still 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  not  ceded  in  the  letters  patent 
of  1905. 

Commissioner  Stevens. — Are  the  boundaries  9hown  on  this  map 
those  indicated  in  the  act  or  on  the  map? 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  cannot  say  because  1  never  saw  that  map. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  If  no  one  can  tell  us  the  map  is  of 
comparatively  little  use. 

Mr.  George  Clinton,  Jr. —  The  line  is  laid  down  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  desire  to  say  for  the  city  of  Buffalo  that  the 
common  council  has  taken  up  the  matter  and  an  award  has  been 
made  to  it  at  different  times  for  the  terminals  for  the  canal  system 
in  Buffalo,  and  in  consultation  with  the  mayor  and  other  city 
officers  they  have  a  general  idea  that  they  would  like  to  present 
to  you,  which  seems  to  be  on  the  lines  of  the  canal  as  it  exists 
to-day,  with  that  section  of  the  canal  which  under  the  Barge  Act 
was  reserved  for  harbor  purposes;  that  is,  from  Vermont  street 
extending  in  the  city  down  to  Commercial  slip,  and  connected  in 
the  Erie  basin  by  two  of  the  so-called  feeders.  Furthermore, 
there  is  the  Ohio  basin  that  is  still  canal  property  further  up  the 
river  which  is  used  to-day  for  the  local  lumber  interests.  More 
than  that,  they  have  also  submitted  or  will  submit  to  your  Com- 
mission the  consideration  of  a  harbor  or  terminal  in  the  outer 
harbor  adjoining  the  United  States  government  lands,  including 
any  lands  that  have  become  the  property  of  the  city  of  Buffalo 
which  will  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  which  the  city  of  Buffalo 
would  be  very  willing  to  contribute  for  a  harbor  for  boats.  That 
would  give  a  connection  to  all  roads  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  from 
the  outer  harbor  by  the  Buffalo  creek.  The  one  in  the  Erie  basin 
would  give  connection  to  the  Grand  Trunk  and  to  the  New  York 
Central.  The  study  has  been  so  far  as  the  city  or  the  State  had 
property  to  submit  terminals  that  would  have  the  proper  rail  con- 
nection, together  with  the  local  elevator  connection. 

The  Secretary. —  There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  wishes  to  bring 
before  the  Commission  a  location  somewhere  near  the  foot  of  Main 
street. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Budd. — As  President  of  the  Buffalo  ILarbor  Land 
Company,  I  represent  a  piece  of  property  on  the  outer  harbor 
wliicu  is  close  to  South  Michigan  street.  The  piece  at  the  foot 
of  South  Michigan  street  is  disposed  of,  the  city  has  acquired  it; 
I  don't  know  whether  that  is  the  piece  Colonel  Ward  6poke  of  or 
not;  but  just  adjoining  this  piece  the  city  is  supposed  to  acquire 
215  feet  of  harbor  land.  Then  directly  back  of  that  on  the 
City  Ship  canal  is  a  piece  owned  by  me,  which,  if  the  land  is 
required  in  that  neighborhood,  can  be  used  in  conjunction,  hav- 
ing lands  on  the  outer  harbor  and  also  on  the  inner  harbor. 
Adjoining  those  two  pieces  of  land  of  the  Buffalo  Land  Company 
are  two  pieces,  one  belonging  to  Mrs.  Peru  and  one  represented 
by  H.  Curtis,  as  trustee,  the  two  together  making  a  very  large 
piece  of  outer  harbor  property  and  a  very  sizeable  piece  of  inner 
harbor  property,  one  practically  back  of  the  other.  If  you  are  in 
that  neighborhood  I  can  show  you  the  location  of  it.  I  am  not 
prepared  with  any  map.  The  meeting  came  a  little  early  for  us 
to  prepare  any  plans,  and  the  property-owners  have  not  been  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  making  any  proposal,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
look  at  the  situation.  Those  pieces,  if  the  city  acquired  them, 
would  make  a  very  large  outer  harbor  piece.  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  these  pieces  I  am  referring  to  in  the  outer  harbor  are 
the  only  private  properties  that  are  in  the  outer  harbor.  The 
balance  is  all  either  railroad  or  government  property. 

Mr.  Bowen. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commission: 
I  would  like  to  state  to  begin  with  that  Dr.  C.  N.  Palmer,  of 
Lockport,  has  been  at  meetings  both  in  Lockport  and  Tonawanda 
in  which  this  canal  proposition  has  been  discussed,  and  as  a 
suggestion  I  asked  him  to  be  present  this  morning  to  state  to  you 
that  the  sentiment  of  his  people  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  represent 
it  is  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  and  as  long  as  he  is  not  a  resi- 
dent and  is  about  to  go  back  to  Lockport,  you  might  listen  to 
him  just  a  moment. 

The  Chairman. —  Will  he  state  what  the  proposition  is? 

Mr.  Bowen. —  I  will  state  the  proposition  first.  The  proposi- 
tion in  a  nut  shell  is  to  start  and  reverse  the  Smoke  creek,  Buffalo 
river  and  Olcott  creek,  as  they  have  the  Chicago  river,  and  for 
the  same  purposes,  to  take  away  from  the  lake  and  the  river  all 
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of  the  sewage  that  goes  now  into  the  lake  through  those  streams  and 
into  the  river.  In  Chicago  the  records  for  the  last  eight  years 
have  proved  that  by  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Chicago 
drainage  and  Chicago  sanitary  canal  the  typhoid  rate  has  been 
reduced  51.4  per  cent.  That  gave  the  idea  to  me  of  seeking  in 
some  way  to  avoid  the  typhoid  here  and  along  the  whole  Niagara 
frontier,  and  to  obtain  pure  water  for  Buffalo  to  lay  out  this  plan 
and  to  promote  it,  and  in  the  promotion  of  it  I  have  sought  the  co- 
operation and  advice  of  Mr.  I.  Randolph,  of  Chicago,  who  has 
been  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  ever 
Rince  its  inception,  or  after  4  per  cent,  of  the  work  was  done, 
and  Mr.  Randolph  will  appear  before  you  at  some  future  date 
that  will  be  convenient,  and  from  the  engineering  point  of  view 
will  show  that  all  of  the  plan  that  has  been  worked  out  by  us  in 
conjunction  is  feasible  from  all  points  of  view,  not  only  from  the 
engineering  point  of  view,  but  from  the  financial  and  sanitary 
points  of  view  also.  I  might  state  that  I  call  it  the  sanitary  canal 
because  it  is  only  as  a  sanitary  canal  that  we  can  hope  to  get 
the  consent  of  the  government  and  of  the  State  to  do  this  work, 
but,  incidentally,  not  only  is  it  a  sanitary  canal  but  it  has  such 
wide  purposes  that  it  will  enable  us  to  get  an  income  from  the 
other  purposes,  and  give  to  the  city  and  to  the  whole  Niagara 
frontier  the  free  use  of  this  drainage  canal  forever  under  our 
charter  in  return  for  the  6,000  cubic  feet  of  water  that  we  ask 
for  from  Lake  Erie.  The  6,000  cubic  feet  of  water  is  in  ratio  to 
the  whole  amount  that  goes  down  the  Niagara  frontier  as  6  is  to 
222,  about  3  per  cent. ;  and  you  are  familiar  with  the  investiga- 
tions of  a  similar  amount  of  water  or  more  that  is  being  taken 
at  the  falls  now  by  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  last  year, 
when  the  Falls  Power  Tunnel  was  shut  off  that  that  amount, 
8,500  cubic  feet  per  second,  only  reduced  the  level  of  the  water 
two-fifths  of  one  inch  at  Niagara  Falls  at  the  crest;  so  that  we 
maintain  that  the  6,000  cubic  feet  taken  here  will  not  affect  lake 
levels  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  therefore  not  affect 
navigation. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  what  this 
has  got  to  do  with  terminals? 

Mr.  Bowen. —  Here  is  the  point  I  am  coming  to,  and  that  is 
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that  at  this  point  we  need  to  put  in  large  terminals,  that  will 
be  free  to  the  public,  and  in  connection  with  the  Barge  canal  line 
of  Barge  canal  boats  from  the  terminals  that  we  will  build  here 
we  will  be  enabled  to  send  our  Barge  canal  terminal  boats  or 
Barge  canal  line  boats  to  New  York  through  this  channel  that  will 
meet  the  main  channel  of  the  Barge  canal  at  Pendleton,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  having  an  entrance  from  the  lake  here 
and  large  terminals  at  that  point,  that  we  will  also  enable  the 
Barge  canal  to  be  —  the  uses  of  the  Barge  canal  —  to  be  enlarged 
by  furnishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Barge  canal  sites  for  factories, 
storage  and  dockage  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  industrial 
life  around  Buffalo.  Now,  the  levels  of  the  Barge  canal  at 
Pendleton  are  such  that  we  can  make  our  canal  go  under  that 
syphon  at  Pendleton,  and  also  have  a  great  lock  into  the  canals  at 
that  point  so  as  to  keep  all  other  points  open  for  the  passage  of 
boats ;  at  all  other  times  the  Barge  canal  would  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  sanitary  canal  by  this  syphon  here.  Then  here 
would  be  the  terminals  at  Lake  Erie,  and  the  whole  of  the  canal 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lockport  will  be  for  further  use  as  terminals; 
and  we  intend  not  only  to  give  the  free  use  of  this  canal  for 
sanitary  purposes  but  for  such  purposes  of  terminals  as  the  State 
may  ask  us  for ;  and  there  is  another  point  in  regard  to  the  Barge 
canals  that  is  of  great  importance;  that  is,  that  the  present  law, 
the  Barge  Canal  Law,  provides  that  the  canal  from  this  point 
at  Black  river  to  Tonawanda  shall  be  deemed  abandoned  when 
the  river  route  is  complete,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  offer  the 
State  to  deepen  this  portion  from  Black  Rock  to  Tonawanda 
without  any  cost  to  the  State,  and  to  make  those  banks  along  the 
canal  there  further  terminals  for  the  Barge  canal,  and  at  our  own 
expense  to  put  a  lock  in  here  so  as  to  drop  sufficiently  to  take  all 
of  the  drainage  that  will  come  into  the  river  that  now  does  go 
into  the  river  there  at  Cornelius  creek.  We  will  take  and  keep 
this  drainage  canal  entirely  separated  from  the  river,  and  all  of 
the  drainage  from  the  whole  city,  from  Lackawanna  city,  clear 
through,  will  be  kept  away  from  the  city  and  reversed  through  into 
our  canal  at  that  point  I  would  just  simply  further  refer  to  this 
and  later  explain  it  more  fully  that  at  this  end,  although  that  i? 
not  a  canal  proposition,  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  harbor  there 
also  for  lake— - 
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The  Chairman. — What  point  is  that? 

Mr.  Bowen. — At  Olcott,  on  Lake  Ontario;  briefly,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  ask  me. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Do  you  propose  to  make  that  a  canal 
for  the  carrying  of  sewage  from  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  ? 

Mr.  Bowen, —  To  take  all  of  the  sewage  away  from  the  lake 
and  river. 

Commissioner  Stevens. — All  of  the  sewage  of  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Bowen.— -Yes,  and  to  purify  it  before  it  reaches  Lake 
Ontario. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  In  what  manner? 

Mr.  Bowen. —  By  the  scientific  methods  that  are  being  worked 
out,  and  by  the  processes  that  Mr.  Randolph  will  explain  to  you 
as  applied  to  the  canal  in  Chicago ;  there  has  not  been  any  puri- 
fication work  done  there.  I  might  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
briefly,  that  this  proposition  has  been  put  up  in  a  preliminary  way 
to  the  city  council,  and  the  city  council  and  the  mayor  have  joined 
in  a  request  that  this  whole  subject  be  investigated  by  the  War 
Department,  and  if  found  feasible  that  it  be  carried  out,  and  that 
request  is  joined  in  by  the  board  of  trade  at  Lockport,  as  Mr. 
Palmer  can  tell  you  very  briefly. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Palmer  (Of  Lockport). —  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sani- 
tary importance  in  relation  to  this  canal  is  the  great  feature  that 
interests  us  professionally;  the  commercial  importance  of  it  in- 
terests us  locally.  Professionally,  we  have  got  to  have  pure  water 
in  the  Niagara  river;  we  have  got  to  have  it  by  some  means;  it 
must  come;  people  are  dying  as  the  result  of  the  filth  that  is  being 
emptied  into  Lake  Erie  and  carried  through  the  Niagara  river; 
and  in  an  increased  ratio  that  is  increasing  every  year,  and  it 
must  be  stopped.  I  have  the  honor  of  belonging  to  a  board  which 
has  that  under  investigation  and  advisement,  and  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  to  purify  the  water 
of  the  Great  Lakes  which  God  hath  given  us  for  better  purposes 
than  sewage,  and  although  this  will  relieve  Buffalo  and  relieve  the 
Niagara  river  to  a  large  extent  and  place  us  on  a  better  basis,  we 
are  not  satisfied  until  we  have  purified  everything  that  God  has 
given  us  that  was  pure  and  that  should  remain  pure  in  order  that 
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life  and  health  and  vitality  may  be  given  to  the  race  now  and 
hereafter.  In  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  in  the  financial 
or  local  measure,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  city  of  Lockport, 
and  we  appreciate  it  Lockport,  as  you  well  understand,  and  as 
you  all  know  very  well,  is  at  the  dropping  point,  and  the  power 
which  will  result  from  this  will  be  of  profound  importance  to  the 
city  of  Lockport.  It  is  not  only  that,  but  the  city  of  Lockport  has 
no  outlet  for  its  sewage  any  more  than  the  city  of  Buffalo  has 
to-day.  It  is  natural  streams  that  are  taking  the  sewage  of  the 
city  of  Lockport,  we  confess  with  shame;  the  waters  are  receiving 
the  filth  from  Buffalo,  which  is  much  greater  of  course  than  that 
of  Lockport  This  plan  will  render  a  means  by  which  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  water  from  the  frontier,  from  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and 
from  Niagara  Falls  and  from  Tonawanda  and  those  places,  will 
be  remedied,  and  also  will  give  us  the  means  at  Lockport  of  reliev- 
ing ourselves  of  our  sewage  of  which  we  have  no  means  now,  and 
which  will  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  if  carried  out  on  any  lines  on  the  principles  which  are  now 
in  vogue  for  that  purpose  in  other  towns  and  in  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo ;  to  carry  it  out  any  other  way  would  cost  pr.obably  about  fif- 
teen million  dollars  or  upwards,  and  this  does  away  with  that  ex- 
penditure to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  does  away  with  that  expense 
to  the  city  of  Lockport,  and  does  away  with  that  expense  to  the 
city  of  Tonawanda  and  Niagara  Falls,  as  this  is  an  intake.  Then, 
there  is  another  thing.  Erie  and  Niagara  counties  are  two  of  the 
richest  counties  so  far  as  soil  and  its  products  are  concerned  in 
Western  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  in  the  world,  but  if  we  make  constant 
draughts  upon  these  soils  we  diminish  their  fertility,  and  we  are 
so  doing  constantly,  and  have  been  since  the  possession  by  man  of 
this  territory,  with  absolute  prodigality,  and  by  this  large  canal 
project  we  shall  be  able  to  return  upon  the  soil  of  these  counties 
this  vast  wealth  of  sewage  which  is  now  being  floated  away  and 
carried  away,  and  so  far  as  possible  without  the  reach  of  humanity 
except  to  do  it  harm,  and  this  will  be  accumulated  and  transferred 
to  the  soils  of  Niagara  and  Erie  counties  and  adjacent  territory  of 
western  New  York,  which  will  make  it  the  garden  of  the  world. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  more  now  because  I  know  your  time  it 
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limited,  and  1  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  say 
these  words. 

Mr.  Parke. —  Col.  Ward  has  explained  to  you  verbally  the  posi- 
tion of  the  common  council,  and  now  I  would  ask  him  to  show 
you  on  a  map  and  indicate  to  you  on  a  water  front  map  what  the 
city  had  in  mind ;  it  will  only  take  a  moment 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  locate  the  present  entrance  of  the  harbor  in  the 
Buffalo  river  at  a  point  north  of  there,  Vermont  street  extended 
on  the  prism  of  the  Erie  canal.  Under  the  Barge  Act  that  was 
reserved  from  Vermont  street  extended  to  Commercial  slip  for 
harbor  purposes.  There  is  some  other  term  there,  but,  generally, 
it  is  harbor  purposes.  Now,  the  portion  of  the  canal  that  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  Government  in  1905  was  from  Ver- 
mont street  extended  north  to  Amherst  street;  that  was  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  out  the  division  wall  between  Black  Rock  Har- 
bor and  the  canal  to  widen  it  and  make  it  the  Black  Rock  Ship 
canal  with  the  lock  at  this  point,  the  foot  of  Squaw  Island.  There 
is  the  present  lock,  that  is  below  here ;  then  to  Amherst  street  on ; 
that  is  another  section  of  the  canal  which  will  be  disposed  of  on  a 
different  matter;  that  we  are  not  speaking  about.  But  now  for 
harbor  purposes  the  ship  canal  being  built,  of  course  the  traffic 
goes  up  the  river  to  the  United  States  Ship  canal  to  this  point 
where  it  divides  and  may  go  into  the  outer  harbor  or  into  the  har- 
bor and  the  canal  here  which  has  been  reserved  here  — 

The  Chairman. —  They  are  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Yes,  they  are  the  same ;  the  canal  and  the  harbor 
from  this  point  to  the  lake  there  is  a  difference  of  five  and  a 
fraction  feet 

The  Chairman. —  Which  would  indicate  what,  so  that  the 
stenographer  will  have  it;  you  say  this  .point 

Mr.  Ward. —  At  the  foot  of  Porter  avenue  the  water  in  the 
Black  River  harbor  and  in  the  river,  there  is  a  difference  of  less 
than  a  foot;  the  difference  begins  from  the  Horse  Shoe  Reef  just 
to  the  south.  When  you  arrive  at  the  United  States  lock  at  Squaw 
island,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  levels  between  the  river  and  the 
Black  River  Ship  canal  of  five  and  a  fraction  feet  for  the  river ; 
then  you  come  out  into  the  slack  water.     Now,  coming  up,  of 
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course  the  canal  is  built  for  this  reason,  there  is  a  heavy  current 
and  inability  to  obtain  the  depth  on  the  rim  at  the  Horse  Shoe 
Reef  so  that  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  eighteen  feet  of  water 
cannot  pass;  they  will  maintain  the  same  depth  in  the  ship  canal 
as  obtained  on  the  Lime  Kiln  crossing  eventually,  and  in  Buffalo 
harbor,  namely,  twenty-three  feet.  That  was  the  reason  of  their 
action  there.  The  craft  being  down  the  river  they  come  up  and 
proceed  in  the  canal  harbor,  and  they  arrive  at  a  point  opposite 
Erie  basin  where  the  canal  is  connected  with  the  Erie  basin  by 
three  slips ;  they  are  also  owned  by  the  State,  slip  3,  slip  2  and 
slip  1.  On  the  westerly  side  of  the  Erie  basin  there  is  the  State 
wall  together  with  the  State  land.  There  are  some  small  parcels 
in  here  facing  on  the  Erie  basin  that  also  belong  to  the  State,  but 
mainly  that  is  State  land.  Now,  that  brings  you  that  way  into 
inside  connection  with  the  Buffalo  river.  There  is  a  piece  of 
State  property  quite  large,  the  Ohio  Basin  canal,  that  is  occupied 
at  the  present  time  by  the  lumber  interests  almost  entirely.  There 
is  very  little  of  anything  else  brought  in  there  unless  it  be  some 
material.  Now,  the  city  of  Buffalo,  through  its  sea  wall  com- 
mission, in  adjusting  the  differences  of  the  front  out  to  the  harbor 
line,  finds  itself  in  possession  of  sufficient  land  out  here  to  pro- 
vide for  another  basin.  So  far  as  any  action  has  been  taken  by 
the  city  of  Buffalo  even  in  discussion,  which  is  all  that  has  pro- 
ceeded, that  is  what  the  city  has  discussed,  as  far  as  they  can 
see  at  present.  The  city  of  Buffalo  submits  that  through  the 
terminal  facilities  at  this  point  on  the  Erie  basin,  you  could  con- 
nect with  the  Lackawanna,  the  Reading,  the  New  York  Central, 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  at  this  point ;  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
outer  harbor,  you  could  connect  with  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad, 
which  is  a  terminal  that  connects  with  all  of  the  roads.  There- 
fore, there  would  be  immediate  connection  between  canal,  lake 
and  rail  at  those  points  named.  It  also  gives  opportunities  —  of 
course  the  grain  movement  is  an  important  matter  —  and  it  gives 
the  boats  by  this  means  ingress  up  the  river  to  all  of  the  elevators. 

The  Chairman, —  Would  that  outer  harbor  be  connected  up  to 
this  harbor  system  here? 

Mr.  Ward. —  No;  this  will  always  be  the  nearest  point,  here  at 
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Michigan  street  just  east  of  Main.  No,  there  is  no  connection 
between  them.  Now,  lately,  the  city  of  Buffalo  purchased  those 
three  islands,  part  of  them  you  see  there,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  excavated  and  a  larger  harbor  created  for  a  turning  basin. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Will  you  please  describe  it  so  the  ste- 
nographer will  be  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Ward. —  They  are  located  —  that  is  Commercial  street 
from  State  to  the  islands  in  the  Buffalo  river  commencing  at  a 
point  opposite  Evans'  slip  to  the  foot  of  Perry  street  —  they  have 
been  purchased  by  the  city  in  order  that  they  may  be  removed  and 
a  proper  turning  basin  in  the  inner  harbor  created  in  the  river. 
I  suppose  the  city  might  be  able  to  drive  a  bargain  with  some  indi- 
vidual interests  for  other  considerations,  where  they  would  be  re- 
moved ;  they  can  remove  them  themselves  or  — 

The  Chairman. —  There  has  been  no  definite  plan? 

Mr.  Ward. —  No,  not  as  to  removal;  we  have  simply  purchased 
them  and  paid  for  them.  I  can  state  this  for  your  information, 
that  the  slip  in  the  outer  harbor  should  permit  boats  to  connect 
with  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad;  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad  in 
turn  serves  the  Lehigh  valley,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Nickel  Plate,  the  West  Shore,  the  Lake  Shore,  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna,  connecting 
terminals. 

Mr.  Parke. —  This  Ohio  Basin  slip  is  leased  by  the  Erie  and 
Lackawanna. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Only  the  Erie.  The  Erie  has  a  spur  that  comes 
up  on  the  east  side.  The  Lackawanna  is  not  at  grade;  the  Lacka- 
wanna passes  over  those  streets. 

Mr.  Parke. —  The  chairman  was  asking  about  the  ownership 
of  the  Erie  canal  ? 

Mr.  Ward. —  The  city  of  Buffalo  to  a  .point  here  and  then  it 
runs  into  the  private  canal,  the  Buffalo  Creek  and  Lake  Erie; 
it  is  somewhere*  up  there  where  the  private  ownership  is. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Give  some  streets  so  that  we  can  get 
it  in  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Ward. —  Commencing  at  a  point  drawn  at  right  angles  with 
the  foot  of  Louisiana  street,  the  City  Ship  canal  commences, 
thence  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  properties  —  they  are  further  up. 
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The  Chairman. —  How  much  water  is  there? 

Mr.  Ward. —  Up  there  twenty  feet;  the  city  of  Buffalo  on  the 
other  hand  has  improved  the  Buffalo  river  to  a  depth  of  twenty- 
three  feet,  up  to  lot  line  65.  It  has  also  entered  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  improvement  of  the  Buffalo  river  to  the  easterly  side 
of  the  Abbott  road,  at  an  expense  of  $;J50,000 ;  they  are  working 
on  that  now. 

The  Chairman. —  How  much  water  ? 

Mr.  Ward.—  Twenty  feet. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  I  suggest  we  all  adjourn  with  the 
maps  in  hand  to  the  foot  of  Main  street  to  this  boat  and  look 
over  the  ground  on  the  water. 

The  Commission  thereupon  took  an  adjournment  until  3  p.  m. 
to  look  over  the  waters  and  grounds  referred  to. 

RECESS. 

The  Chairman. —  This  hearing  will  now  be  resximed,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has  any  suggestions  to 
make  or  anything  to  call  to  our  attention  in  connection  with  this 
matter  of  terminal  facilities  in  Buffalo. 

^I>.  Ward. —  All  I  know  of  is  a  request  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  business  men  in  the  interests  of  the  city  that  they  sub- 
mit to  the  Commission  an  outline  plan  of  what  has  been  spoken 
of  to-day  by  the  city  and  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  that  is, 
the  harbor  section  of  the  canal  from  Vermont  street  to  Com- 
mercial slip  with  connections  through  slips  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  and 
the  Commercial  slip  to  the  Buffalo  river;  the  improvement  of  the 
Erie  basin;  also  in  the  outer  harbor  the  land  that  the  city  has 
which  it  would  deed  to  the  State  for  this  purpose,  and  also  the 
Ohio  basin ;  practically  the  three  points  that  I  spoke  of  this  morn- 
ing. The  secretary  of  the  chamber  asks  me  to  request  the  Com- 
mission that  we  might  prepare  and  file  with  the  Commission 
before  its  next  meeting  just  the  plan  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has,  and  which  would  undoubtedly  be  approved  by  the 
common  council  of  the  city  of  Buffalo. 

The  Chairman. —  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  such  a  com- 
munication from  them.  How  soon  do  you  think  we  should  have 
that,  Colonel  Ward! 
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Mr.  Ward. —  We  can  certainly  have  it  in  a  few  weeks ;  I  doiA 
know  what  they  base  their  idea  on  exactly,  except  from  conversa- 
tion stated;  it  would  probably  be  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month.     Say  at  your  next  meeting. 

The  Chairman. —  So  far  as  the  Commission  is  concerned  the 
matter  of  our  next  meeting  has  not  been  taken  up,  but  we  will 
not  want  to  meet  again  until  you  get  all  your  information 
collected. 

Mr.  Ward. —  I  can  get  it  in  two  weeks  in  such  form  that  it 
could  be  presented. 

The  Chairman. —  Then  we  can  come  later  if  necessary  to  come 
again. 

Mr.  Budd. —  If  you  would  like  me  to  point  out  the  properties 
I  have  spoken  of  on  the  map  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman. —  I  think  it  would  be  better  as  a  permanent 
record  for  you  to  file  a  map,  and  file  with  it  whatever  you  wish 
to  looking  towards  that  property  as  a  terminal ;  file  a  copy  of  your 
arguments  with  your  proposition  or  suggestion  in  reference  to  it. 

The  Chairman. —  If  there  is  no  one  present  who  would  care  to 
say  anything  further  we  shall  adjourn. 

Mr.  Ward  then  invited  the  Commission  to  inspect  the  pump- 
ing station  in  connection  with  the  river  front,  which  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  the  Commission  adjourned. 

Adjourned  without  date. 
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Third  Public  Hearing  of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commis* 
•ion,  held  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2-3d  day  of  September, 
1909,11:30  a.m. 

Present. —  Messrs  Frank  M.  Williams,  Chairman,  Fred- 
erick C.  Stevens,  Edward  A.  Bond,  Harvey  J.  Donaldson, 
Commissioners,  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Gentlemen:  the  Terminal  Commission 
is  engaged  in  investigating  terminal  and  harbor  facilities  at  vari- 
ous points  to  be  touched  by  the  Barge  canal  when  completed,  and 
this  is  one  of  a  series  of  the  hearings  which  the  Commission  has 
arranged  to  hold.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  any  ideas  or 
suggestions  that  you  would  like  to  make,  and  after  the  hearing  we 
will  try  and  arrange  to  visit  the  ground.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Smith  that  Mr.  Holden  might  begin  by  giving  us  what 
idea  he  has,  or  by  introducing  those  present  who  have  plans  to 
propose. 

Mr.  Clarence  E.  Holden. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Commission :  we  had  a  conference  last  night  and  I  was  desig- 
nated to  speak  gbout  the  sites — 

Secretary  Smith. —  You  might  state  first  what  you  represent, 
what  company. 

Mr.  Holden. —  I  represent  the  Lake  Champlain  Transportation 
Company.  Now,  Mr.  Nehr,  who  has  charge  of  the  barge  canal 
work  here,  has  the  maps  showing  sites  over  here,  and  I  believe  he 
has  them  with  him  and  will  produce  them.  We  have  two  general 
locations  to  suggest;  one  is  right  over  here  on  the  barge  canal, 
which  is  a  triangular  piece  of  land,  bounded  by  the  creek  on  one 
side,  by  the  new  canal  on  another,  and  by  the  highway  on  the 
back  side — 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Is  there  any  name  for  that  highway  ? 

Mr.  Holden. — We  call  it  the  New  Road;  Boardman  street  I 
believe  is  its  name.  Immediately  back  of  Boardman  street  is  the 
railroad,  a  spur  from  which  could  be  run  in  on  this  triangular 
piece  very  readily.     Then  it  is  also  available  for  the  bringing  in 

[27] 
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of  a  trolley  line,  if  we  ever  have  such  a  thing  here.  It  is  about 
the  only  one  of  these  proposed  sites  which  can  readily  accommo- 
date a  trolley  line. 

Secretary  Smith. —  You  mean  a  trolley  freight  line! 

Mr.  Holden. — A  trolley  freight  line,  yes.  That  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  new  canal.  On  the  west  side  of  the  canal  directly 
across  from  that  is  another  good  site,  but  there  is  no  particular 
advantage  as  we  can  see  for  that  site  over  this  triangular  site,  ex- 
cept that  I  believe  the  State  owns  the  whole  of  this  land  on  the 
west  side,  whereas  on  the  east  side  they  only  own  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  new  canal. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Can  you  give  us  approximately  some  of 
the  boundaries  of  this  west  side  site  so  that  we  can  get  it  in  the 
minutes. 

Mr.  Holden. —  Yes;  it  goes  clear  up  to  this  same  Boardman 
street;  it  goes  on  the  west  to  the  old  canal,  and  on  the  north  it 
comes  down  here  to  where  the  old  canal  runs  into  the  new  canal: 
The  map  which  Mr.  Nehr  will  produce  —  Mr.  Nehr,  have  you 
that  map  here  ? 

Mr.  Nehr. —  I  left  it  at  your  office  last  night 

Mr.  Holden. — We  can  get  it  later. 

Mr.  Nehr. — Yes ;  that  is,  sheets  three  and  four  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Holden. —  Just  note  that,  sheets  three  and  four  of  contract 
15. 

Mr.  Nehr. —  Of  contract  15,  yes. 

Mr.  Holden. —  This  tract  on  the  west  side  has  no  highway 
immediately  near  it  except  the  tow-path  of  the  old  canal;  that 
might  be  utilized  as  a  highway  I  suppose.  These  are  both  above 
the  locks.  Below  the  locks  there  are  two  sites  which  are  shown 
on  this  sketch.  This  is  where  it  lies.  This  is  Lake  Champlain. 
Here  is  the  basin  in  the  harbor.  Here  is  where  the  canal  comes 
in  (indicating). 

Secretary  Smith. —  If  you  can  identify  it  by  the  name  of  the 
street  or  anything,  you  might  do  so  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Holden. —  I  will  mark  that  canal  lock  somewhere  in  there. 
This  is  not  available  right  here,  but  down  here  is  a  hill.  Right 
in  here  there  is  a  very  good  place.  There  is  a  property  there 
that  could  be  acquired  reasonably  I  suppose,  and  it  is  a  very  good 
location  in  every  respect  except  that  it  has  no  steam  railroad  corn- 
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munication.  The  steam  railroad  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
but  it  would  have  an  excellent  chance  for  trolley  communication. 
The  proposed  trolley  line  comes  right  through  here. 

Secretary  Smith. —  You  would  call  that  on  the  west  side  of  the 
lake? 

Mr.  Holden. —  No,  that  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  the  east 
side  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  Cook  property  it  is  known  as. 
There  is  a  stretch  there  —  this  is  two  hundred  feet  to  the  inch  — 
of  eight  or  ten  hundred  feet  long.  There  is  a  pretty  fair  dock 
there.  Now,  an  alternative  site  would  be  down  here  commencing 
at  the  north  end  of  what  we  call  the  slip,  that  is,  this  canal  slip 
here.  You  could  go  down  there  about  two  thousand  feet  if  neces- 
sary clear  to  the  elbow.  There  is  no  dock  there  though,  but  it 
is  a  very  nice  stretch  of  land,  which  could  be  reached  by  rail 
by  an  extension  of  this  switch  which  already  runs  down  further 
than  this  map  shows  down  here. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Does  the  D.  &  H.  own  this  land  there  ? 

Mr.  Holden. —  No,  not  this  land  I  speak  of;  the  D.  &  H.  just 
owns  the  right  of  way. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Who  owns  this  land  here  ? 

Mr.  Holden. —  I  own  it,  both  sides,  here  and  there  too. 

Chairman  Williams. —  This  ie  also  known  as  the  Cook  prop- 
erty? 

Mr.  Holden. —  No,  that  is  Holden,  and,  of  course,  this  is  Holden 
too.  It  is  200  feet  deep.  It  is  100  feet  to  the  inch,  and  this 
was  reduced  one-half .  Over  there,  there  is  no  —  I  cannot  see  any 
possible  chance  of  getting  a  trolley -line  in  there. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Over  on  the  east  side  ? 

Mr.  Holden. —  On  the  west  side,  because  this  is  all  marsh  in 
here,  and  you  would  have  to  cross  a  railroad  track  anyway;  there 
would  be  no  way  of  getting  in  here;  there  would  be  no  way  of 
getting  in  down  the  railroad. 

Secretary  Smith. —  When  you  say  "  here  "  just  indicate  it  so 
it  will  appear  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Holden. —  There  would  be  no  way  of  getting  in  between 
the  railroad  and  the  lake  without  crossing  the  railroad  track. 

Chairman  Williams. —  All  right,  Mr.  Holden,  does  that  rep- 
resent what  you  have  to  suggest? 
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Mr.  Hol-den. —  Yes  sir,  and  another  point:  At  Mr.  Smith's 
suggestion  —  it  is  not  particularly  pertinent  to  this  question,  -but 
at  Mr.  Smith's  suggestion  last  night  I  called  up  John  R.  Myers 
at  Souse's  Point,  whom  you  probably  all  know,  and  who  knows 
more  about  the  Bafge  canal  business  than  many  of  us,  and  asked 
him  what  about  the  project  of  the  Georgian  Bay  canal,  and  he 
said  the  plans  were  made  and  all  the  documents  had  been  laid 
before  the  Committee  of  Parliament,  which  would  be  considered 
at  their  next  session,  and  that  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  in  talking 
with  him  within  a  month  had  told  him  that  as  soon  as  they  saw 
their  way  out  of  this  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  job  which  the  govern- 
ment was  into  now  they  were  going  to  take  up  the  Georgian  Bay 
canal  and  push  it  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible;  he  also 
said  that  when  that  canal  is  completed,  Montreal  would  be  five 
miles  nearer  the  sea  than  Buffalo  is  by  the  lake  route. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Mr.  Holden  intended  to  tell  you  this,  as 
I  understand  it,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  this  Commission 
that  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  freight  business  coming 
down  through  this  lake  and  canal  as  a  result  of  the  construction 
of  the  Georgian  Bay  canal. 

Mr.  Holden. —  Yes.  Provided  the  Lake  Chambly  canal  is  made. 
The  idea  is  if  the  Lake  Chambly  canal  will  permit  barges  of 
300  tons  to  go  through,  if  this  Georgian  Bay  canal  is  completed, 
the  grain  would  be  transferred  on  to  these  barges,  or  perhaps  come 
from  the  west  through  the  Chambly  canal,  and  here  would  be 
transferred  on  to  200(Mon  barges,  if  we  had  terminal  facilities 
here  for  doing  that  business.  So  far  as  grain  is  concerned,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  have  to  be  elevated.  It  was  in  that  connection  that 
Mr.  Smith  proposed  that  I  find  out  what  I  could  about  the 
Georgian  Bay  project. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Mr.  Rush,  if  you  will  make  a  statement. 
Mr.  Rush  is  in  the  lumber  business. 

Mr.  Israel  L.  Rush. —  Yes. 

Secretary  Smith.—  You  know  what  the  Commission  is  here  for ; 
please  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Rush. —  It  is  in  regard  to  the  lumber  interests,  the  lumber 
shipments,  is  that  it  I 
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Secretary  Smith. —  Yea. 

Mr.  Rush. —  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  for  twenty 
years.  I  have  also  been  in  the  transportation,  business  before 
that ;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  a  great  number  of  times  wherein 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  lumber  goes  through  to  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  a  man  oomes  up  here  and  wants  to  buy 
anywhere  from  one  to  five  million  feet  of  lumber,  and  the  first 
question  is  how  am  I  going  to  get  it  there ;  well,  here  are  boats ; 
we  will  go  to  the  captain  of  the  canal  barge,  and  we  will  say, 
here,  we  have  got  a  boat  load  of  lumber  going  to  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  the  captain  will  say,  which  he  has  done  a  number  of  times 
to  my  knowledge,  he  cannot  go  to  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  why  not? 
simply  because  there  is  too  much  water  there,  I  dare  not,  my  boat 
is  too  small  to  start  with.  Of  course,  the  result  is  then  if  he 
buys  this  lumber  we  have  got  to  ship  it  by  rail  and  the  prices 
will  be  too  high.  Of  course,  that  keeps  a  certain  amount  of  busi- 
ness away  from  here  wherein  if  he  had  a  barge  large  enough  to 
bring  this  lumber,  instead  of  where  the  barge  is  too  small  to  go 
up  the  sound,  they  would  put  it  on  to  a  barge  here  of  one  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  tons,  as  you  may  call  it,  and  the  boat  could 
go  to  New  Haven  or  Bridgeport  and  deliver  the  lumber.  That 
will  bring  a  certain  amount  of  trade  to  start  with  as  far  as  that 
goes. 

Secretary  Smith. —  To  any  part  of  New  England  or  the  coast 
on  the  south  too  ? 

Mr.  Rush. —  Yes.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  grain. 
We  will  talk  on  that  subject  for  a  minute.  I  have  seen  the  time 
when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  grain  came  into  Whitehall,  and 
reshipped.  Of  course,  the  reason  was  at  that  time  that  the 
Canadian  boat  was  a  British  bottom  as  you  call  it,  and  had  no 
right  to  navigate  the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  they  did 
not  have  the  right  at  that  time,  and  I  guess  that  is  the  law  now, 
if  I  understand  it  right;  and  consequently  of  course  the  grain 
was  reshipped  from  here.  Then  there  was  another  reason  why 
a  man  could  come  up  and  say:  why  don't  this  boat  go  through 
the  canal  with  this  grain?  They  could  not;  they  were  too  large 
for  our  canal  at  that  time,  although  this  would  do  away  with  that 
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part  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does  away  with  not  allowing  a 
Canadian  bottom  to  navigate  the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
There  is  liable  to  come,  which  I  hope  it  will,  a  lot  of  grain  here 
to  ship  and  transfer  it  from  here  out  There  is  lots  of  it  can 
come  on  Canadian  barges  as  well  as  on  our  own  boats;  of  course,  it 
is  small  boats  I  am  speaking  of  now.  Of  course,  if  you  take 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred-ton  barge,  it  can't  go  any  further 
than  Whitehall,  that  is,  when  they  can  get  the  Barge  canal  com- 
pleted, there  is  not  water  for  them;  there  is  not  water  enough  I 
dare  say  six  months,  well,  perhaps  not  six  months,  but  five  months 
out  of  the  seven  during  navigation  season,  there  is  not  enough 
water  for  a  thousand-ton  barge  — 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  depth  of  water  have  you  got  in 
the  lake? 

Mr.  Rush. —  That  I  cannot  say  in  different  places,  some  places 
there  is  a  hundred  feet 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  mean  the  limited  depth. 

Mr.  Eush. —  I  know  daring  the  dry  season  —  for  instance, 
there  cannot  anything  get  through  drawing  eleven  feet  of  water, 
not  from  here  to  Crown  Point;  after  you  get  to  Crown  Point 
there  is  more  water;  the  lake  is  wider  there;  these  propellers  we 
have  got  here  drawing  perhaps  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water;  of  course 
a  propeller  can  go  through  nine  feet  of  water  where  a  barge  draw- 
ing nine  feet  of  water  cannot  get  through ;  a  propeller  can  pull  itr 
self  through  where  a  barge  cannot,  and  a  barge  is  wider,  say 
forty-five  feet  wide;  they  cannot  go  through;  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons. 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  do  you  think  about  the  location  of 
these  terminals,  the  proper  location? 

Mr.  Rush. —  I  think  this  would  be  the  only  proper  place  for 
them. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Yes;  I  mean  of  the  four  or  five  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Rush. —  I  would  like  to  have  any  man  name  me  a  place 
that  is  equal  to  the  place  at  Whitehall  for  a  terminal;  I  would 
like  to  know  where  they  are. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Whereabouts  in  Whitehall. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  We  have  got  four  or  five  suggested  in 
Whitehall. 

Mr.  Hush. —  Four  or  five  different  places  in  Whitehall. 

Chairman  Williams. —  That  is  it.     What  do  you  think  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Rush. —  I  see.  That,  of  course,  I  am  not  as  much  familiar 
vrith  perhaps  as  Mr.  Holden. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  If  I  might  suggest,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite matters,  we  will  have  to  take  an  early  train,  that  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  have  the  citizens  of  Whitehall 
tell  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  if  they  will,  whereabouts  in 
Whitehall  they  consider  is  the  best  location  for  a  terminal,  whether 
it  be  above  the  locks  or  below  the  locks,  if  above  where,  if  below 
where,  and  from  your  experience  and  long  residence  here  you 
gentlemen  are  better  able  to  give  your  views  in  regard  to  that 
matter  than  possibly  we  ourselves ;  and  that  is  my  idea  of  what  we 
are  here  for,  and  I  would  suggest,  inasmuch  as  our  time  is  short, 
that  the  discussion  be  confined  to  the  location  of  terminals  in 
Whitehall. 

Secretary  Smith. —  The  people  here  are  prepared  to  take  the 
Commission  around  in  an  automobile  to  show  them  the  different 
points  later  on. 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  see;  all  right.  Now  you  have  not 
any  suggestion  as  to  which  of  these  sites  is  probably  best? 

Mr.  Rush. — As  to  between  the  lake  and  the  canal,  you  have 
reference  to  that,  is  that  the  idea  ? 

Chairman  Williams. —  Yes,  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Rush. —  I  think  the  canal  would  be  the  most  preferable 
place,  above  the  locks. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Above  the  locks? 

Mr.  Rush. —  That  is  my  opinion,  yes,  and  it  is  very  easily  done 
with  very  little  expense,  there  is  very  little  digging  to  do  to  make 
the  basin  there;  the  expense  would  be  almost  nothing,  and  plenty 
of  water;  we  expect  to  have  twelve  feet  — 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  reasons  would  you  give  for  that 
which  would  serve  the  interests  of  Whitehall  better? 

Mr.  Rush. —  I  think  it  would  be  handier  above  the  lock. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Now,   Mr.   Smith,  see  what  the  other 
gentlemen  think  about  this. 
Vol.  II  — 2 
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Secretary  Smith. —  Is  Mr.  Griswold  ready  to  speakf 

Mr.  M organ  B.  Griswold. —  From  Mr.  Stevens'  suggestion,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  the  points  already  brought  up 
possibly.  I  think  the  great  point  in  this  new  canal  is  the  ac- 
commodation to  the  public  to  provide  free  docks.  As  you  know  in 
the  town  to-day  there  are  no  free  docks;  they  are  controlled  by 
private  individuals;  and  the  public  won't  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  canal  which  the  enlarged  canal  will  extend  if 
they  don't  have  the  free  docks.  The  sites  up  in  this  end  of  the 
town  according  to  the  argument  are  the  ones  according  to  my  feel- 
ing, the  State  now  already  owns  most  of  the  land;  down  below 
there  are  lands  that  could  be  purchased ;  if  you  wanted  to  go  far 
north  enough  there  are  lands  you  could  have  free  — 

Chairman  Williams. —  As  a  general  proposition,  you  would 
say  the  sites  above  the  locks  would  be  preferable  to  those  below  ? 

Mr.  Griswold. —  Possibly,  from  a  point  of  economy. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  From  a  point  of  utility? 

Mr.  Griswold. —  From  a  point  of  utility  also. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Of  course,  you  assume  that  being 
State  property  they  are  free  docks? 

Mr.  Griswold. —  Exactly;  it  would  be  merely  a  question  of 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  lock  these  barges  through  the  canal 
utilizing  your  lock  for  the  large  barges;  that  would  operate  for 
one  coming  from  the  north  one  way,  and  from  the  south  the  other 
way.  That  would  about  offset.  I  should  think  the  sites  men- 
tioned up  in  here  would  be  preferable  and  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  town  and  would  facilitate  business  in  the  canal. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Mr.  Holden,  you  say  you  want  to  make  some 
additional  point. 

Mr.  Holden. —  I  wanted  to  touch  on  the  point  Mr.  Griswold 
made.  There  is  no  public  dock  in  town  to-day,  and  there  ought  to 
be. 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  do  you  think  about  the  compara- 
tive utility  of  these  sites  ? 

Mr.  Holden. —  Of  course,  I  am  interested  down  there,  but  I  do 
not  care  about  selling  the  property,  so  T  was  interested  to  that 
extent,  but  I  really  think  this  would  be  the  best  site  above  the 
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locks,  although  this  Cook  property  is  just  as  good,  but  this  prop- 
erty over  here  has  advantages  that  it  seems  to  me  none  of  the 
others  have,  in  that  you  can  get  both  steam  railroad  and  trolley 
connection  over  here,  if  that  is  an  object,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Do  you  think  in  the  future  a  larger  boat 
might  come  up  here,  up  Lake  Champlain,  that  is  might  naturally 
come  up  here  with  business  that  would  be  so  large  that  it  could  not 
operate  in  the  barge  canal? 

Mr.  Holden. —  No,  the  reverse  would  be  true;-  larger  boats  than 
could  operate  through  the  lake  would  come  north;  there  is  no 
port  on  Lake  Champlain  that  can  accommodate  anything  like  a 
thousand  ton  barge;  I  don't  believe  they  care  for  those  accommo- 
dations for  they  are  all  small  towns  and  they  cannot  afford  it. 
They  do  not  do  enough  business  in  any  one  place  to  warrant  put- 
ting in  deep  water  docks,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Burlington. 

Secretary  Smith. —  These  gentlemen  have  told  me  in  my  talks 
with  them  that  they  think  the  small  boat  of  the  size  that  operates 
the  Chambly  canal  —  that  is  to  say,  the  large  barges  would  break 
bulk  and  load  into  them,  and  that  the  boats  on  the  lake  at  the 
present  time  are  of  a  character  that  would  more  easily  handle 
SOO-ton  cargoes  than  they  could  a  1,000- ton  cargo,  which  would 
be  an  additional  reason  why  they  would  break  bulk  here. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  If  that  is  a  fact,  the  place  for  the 
terminals  is  above  the  locks. 

Mr.  Holden. —  I  might  speak  about  that.  With  the  new  canal 
there  will  be  packet  boats,  so  to  speak,  boats  that  carry  but  a  hun- 
dred tons,  and  merchandise  would  come  up  from  New  York  in 
about  thirty  hours;  now,  with  a  warehouse  here  where  that  stuff 
could  be  stored  and  distributed  it  would  vastly  help  that  kind  of 
business,  and  I  think  it  would  almost  create  that  sort  of 
business.  Perhaps  some  of  that  business  would  be  done  anyway, 
but  with  good  terminal  facilities  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  that 
business  done ;  no  question  about  it. 

Secretary  Smith. —  You  were  also  going  to  describe  the  kind 
of  terminal  the  State  should  erect  in  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Holden. —  In  my  judgment  they  should  have  a  dock  some- 
where about  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  long;  they  should  have 
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about  on:- third  of  it,  perhaps,  a  covered  shed,  and  then  a  small 
enclosed  building,  perhaps  100  hundred  feet  square,  an  enclosed 
building  a  couple  of  stories  high.  Then  there  should  l)e  some? 
sort  of  an  arrangement,  a  derrick,  for  facilities  for  unloading  and 
transferring  freight. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Is  Mr.  W.  Frank  Bascom  present  ? 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Bascom. —  Yes. 

Secretary  Smith. —  I  believe  you  were  to  be  here.  Have  you 
got  some  remarks  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Bascom. —  Not  especially,  Mr.  Smith.  I  certainly  concur 
in  what  Mr.  Holden  has  said  in  relation  to  the  terminal  in  gen- 
eral. I  also  believe  with  the  gentleman  who  has  spoken  in  rela- 
tion to  the  site,  that  it  should  be  located  above  the  lock,  and  my 
own  personal  idea  would  be  upon  the  east  side  of  the  so-called 
Griswold  property,  which  is  now  owned  by  the  State,  and  by 
dredging  along  the  channel  of  the  present  Wood  creek  it  will 
make  a  proper  place  for  the  laying  up  of  barges  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  bulk.  Has  the  State  of  New  York  any  jurisdiction 
north  of  the  locks?  None  at  all.  Then  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  perhaps  not  impossible,  but  quite  impracticable,  to  establish  a 
terminal  north  of  the  lock ;  perhaps  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
permission  could  be  got  from  the  government  to  build  a  terminal 
separate  there,  but  here  we  have  as  good  a  site  as  it  seems  to  me 
could  be  obtained,  with  the  land  owned  already  by  the  State,  and 
T  do  not  believe  that  it  would  take  —  it  is  perhaps  rash  to  make 
an  estimate  —  $10,000  at  the  outside  to  construct  a  suitable  ter- 
minal here ;  so  far  as  the  site  is  concerned  it  seems  to  me  it  should 
be  on  that  piece  of  land  I  speak  of. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Your  idea  of  a  terminal  agrees  with 
Mr.  Holden,  consisting  of  a  dock  and  shed,  a  covered  shed,  and 
a  small  building? 

Mr.  Bascom. —  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  in  the  future  if  occasion 
should  require  its  facilities  extended,  the  plan  could  be  added  to. 

Chairman  Williams.— You  think  for  the  present  that  would 
meet  all  the  necessities  of  Whitehall  ? 

Mr.  Bascom. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Rush. —  There  is  one  more  thing  I  want  to  explain  in 
pgard  to  having  the  terminal  above  the  lock.     After  this  canal 
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is  completed  there  will  be  lots  of  freight  coming  up  to  go  through, 
there  is  no  question  about  it;  both  ways  for  that  matter;  but 
there  will  be  lots  of  merchandise ;  now,  you  take  the  eastern  people 
here,  if  they  have  got  a  place  where  they  can  send  up  their  mer- 
chandise and  store  it  there  and  we  can  call  and  get  it  whenever 
we  want  it  or  leave  it,  that  is  one  more  reason  why  it  would  be  a 
better  place  up  there  for  it.  That  is  all,  I  believe.  When  this 
canal  once  gets  completed  here  there  will  be  lots  of  freight  coming 
in  through  this  canal  where  there  is  not  any  now;  simply  because 
the  rates  will  be  less,  and  they  will  get  quicker  dispatch  going 
through  as  well;  that  is  quite  an  item.     That  is  my  opinion. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Is  Mr.  Emmett  J.  Gray  here,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  this  proposed  trolley  line? 

Mr.  T.  A.  Lillie. —  I  beg  your  pardon  for  a  certain  suggestion ; 
I  have  not  been  invited  to  be  here,  but  I  know  something  about 
this  trolley  line,  because  I  procured  the  incorporation  of  the  com- 
pany and  got  the  rights  of  way.  A  trolley  line  has  already  been 
built,  on  paper,  and  rights  of  way  have  been  procured,  and  quite 
a  bit  of  the  grading  and  cutting  has  been  done  by  way  of  construc- 
tion. That  trolley  line  reaches  into  the  slate  region  of  Vermont, 
which  is  its  wealth;  and  instead  of  that  skte  product,  which 
embraces,  of  course,  as  you  gentlemen  know  perhaps  better  than 
I  do,  not  only  the  rough  slate,  but  all  of  the  rough  slate  products, 
mantles,  tiles  and  all  of  the  things  into  which  slate  is  constructed, 
it  is  just  across  the  line  here  almost  within  sight  of  us.  This 
trolley  line  covers  the  entire  rock  of  slate  up  and  down  and  parallel 
with  us,  and  when  it  is  built,  and  as  I  say  it  has  been  built 
already  on  paper,  rights  of  way  have  been  secured,  the  road  is 
partially  graded,  and  with  this  opportunity  for  the  improved 
shipment  of  product,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  pushed  to  an  immedi- 
ate finish;  that  will  take  in  all  of  the  slate  country  and  bring 
that  entire  product  right  here  to  our  door,  and  it  will  be  carried, 
instead  of  as  it  is  now  by  railroad,  it  will  be  carried  by  water, 
and  it  will  help  5,000  laboring  people,  the  price  of  whose  labor 
depends  upon  the  prices  procurable  for  their  product,  and  the 
price  of  whose  'product  depends  upon  the  cost  that  it  takes  to  get 
it  to  market.  With  a  terminal  here  and  these  improved  facilities 
which  you  gentlemen  are  kind  enough  to  let  us  consider  with  you. 
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it  will  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  our  locality  here  but  it  will  ramify 
into  our  neighboring  State;  it  will  reach  into  the  home  of  the 
poor  man  and  help  him ;  and,  being  a  representative  of  that  class, 
gentlemen,  1  desire  to  present  to  your  consideration,  and  I  think 
it  worthy  of  your  careful  consideration,  this  slate  interest  that 
will  come  here  inevitably  as  soon  as  these  facilities  are  supplied 
for  shipment.  It  will  help  10,000  people,  whose  names  you  do 
not  now  know,  because  we  have  a  slate  region  here  of  sixty  miles 
extending  to  the  north  of  us  and  to  the  south  of  us,  of  which  the 
railroad  now  bas  the  absolute  control  because  there  is  no  other 
way. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  Whitehall  the  terminal  of  your  line 
on  the  west  ? 

Mr.  Lillie. —  Yes,  sir.. 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  is  the  terminal  on  the  east? 

Mr.  Lillie. —  Perhaps  there  is  none,  sir.  This  road  goes  to 
Granville  from  here,  but  it  is  projected  beyond  down  through  to 
Rupert,  and  presumably  to  Troy,  ultimately;  that  part  of  the 
road  from  this  end  I  think  beginning  at  Rupert,  at  least  beginning 
at  Granville,  which  is  the  lower  of  the  three  Granvilles,  North 
Granville  conies  first,  and  then  Middle  Granville  and  then  Gran- 
ville proper,  the  three  villages  are  contiguous ;  all  of  that  line  for 
thirty  miles  is  slate  interests;  every  bit  of  their  product  has  to  go 
by  railroad  because  there  is  no  other  way. 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  do  you  think  about  these  various 
sites  that  have  been  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Lillie. —  There  is  but  one. 

Chairman  Williams. —  That  is  the  site  above  the  lock! 

Mr.  Lillie. —  Yes  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  On  which  side  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Lillie. —  My  opinion  is  not  valuable  because  I  am  not  an 
engineer. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Which  side  of  the  canal,  the  Chairman  asks  'i 

Mr.  Lillie. —  The  one  given  by  Mr.  Rush. 

Mr.  Rush.—  South  of  the  locks? 

Mr.  Lillie. —  Yes.  There  you  have  got  the  railroad;  you  are 
right  in  touch  with  the  railroad.  There  you  will  be  right  in  touch 
with  the  terminal  of  this  proposed  trolley  road  that  is  being  built 
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on  purpose  to  bring  that  slate  product  here;  that  is,  mainly  for 
that  purpose,  and,  of  course,  to  take  freight  from  this  canal  and 
carry  it  back  in  their  empty  cars.  That  will  make  the  terminal 
for  this  proposed  Vermont  Central  Service  road;  it  will  bring  it 
right  there.  That  will  be  the  natural  terminal ;  in  fact,  it  will  be 
the  only  one  which  you  could  get  here.  And  by  the  way  that 
slate  interest  —  let  me  say  with  thousands  of  tons  of  slate  —  is  now 
hauled  five  or  six  miles  over  the  country  and  put  upon  the  trains 
here  to  be  carried  to  its  destination. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  that  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  this  proposition  briefly  ? 

Mr.  Rush. —  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  what  my  friend, 
Mr.  Lillie,  stated  in  regard  to  slate,  he  omitted  to  mention  the 
amount  of  marble  which  will  come  here  which  will  be  shipped 
here ;  thousands  of  tons  go  through  by  rail  which  would  go  through 
the  canal  if  there  were  facilities. 

Mr.  Lillie. —  It  is  well  known  that  we  have  very  large  marble 
quarries  just  east  of  here  over  by  Rutland ;  thousands  of  carloads 
are  carried  from  there  right  along  over  the  country;  wherever 
marble  goes  it  is  carried  from  there;  this  will  form  an  outlet 
for  it. 

Chairman  Williams. —  If  there  are  no  other  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  be  heard  the  Commission  will  adjourn  to  these  various 
sites  and  look  them  over. 

The  Commission  thereupon  viewed  the  sites  mentioLed. 

Adjourned  without  date. 
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Fourth  Public  TTearinp  of  the  Barse  Canal  Terminal  CommiV 
•ion,  held  at  the  Produce  Exchange  Building,  New  York  City, 
K.  Y.,  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1009,  10  a.  m. 

Present. —  Messrs.  Frank  M.  Williams,  Chairman,  Fred- 
erick C.  Stevens,  Edward  A.  Bond,  Harvey  J.  Donaldson, 
Commissioners,  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Secretary. 

This  hearing  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building  on  Liberty  street,  but  the  accommodations 
were  found  too  small,  at  which  place  the  Chairman  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

Chairman  Williams. —  Gentlemen,  owing  to  the  interest  in  this 
hearing  and  the  large  number  in  attendance  here  in  this  room  this 
morning,  it  seems  to  be  too  small  to  attempt  to  sit  in  all  day  on 
the  hearing  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  occupy  a  room  in 
the  Produce  Exchange,  which  has  kindly  been  offered  to  us,  and 
which  is  a  very  much  larger  room  than  this  i3,  and  so  if  we  can 
trouble  you  gentlemen  to  walk  down  there  we  will  adjourn  to  that 
place.  The  meeting  will  be  resumed  in  the  Board  of  Managers* 
room  in  the  Produce  Exchange. 

The  meeting  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  thereupon  adjourned 
to  the  Produce  Exchange,  Board  of  Managers'  Room. 

Produce  Exchange,  Board  of  Managers'  Room. 

Mr.  Welding  Ring  (President  of  the  Produce  Exchange). — 
The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  It  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  the  Terminal  Commission  in  our  Board 
rooms  to-day,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  it  will  afford  us  still  greater 
pleasure  if  the  Commission  will  continue  their  sessions  in  this 
room.  Anything  that  the  Produce  Exchange  can  do  to  forward 
this  very  valuable  enterprise  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  respond 
to.  I  will  not  attempt  to  make  any  extended  remarks,  because 
we  shall  hear  them  from  the  Commission  itself  and  from  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  present. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Gentlemen,  this  Commission  is  engaged 
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in  holding  a  scries  of  hearings  in  various  parts  of  the  State  at 
points  which  arc  in  touch  or  will  be  in  touch  with  the  Barge  canal, 
under  authority  of  Chapter  438  of  the  Laws  of  1909.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  construction  work  on  the  Barge  canal  has  been  such 
that  it  is  a  very  judicious  action  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the 
State  to  begin  to  lay  plans  looking  towards  the  full  utilization  of 
that  canal  when  it  is  completed,  as  well  as  the  appointment  <»f 
this  commission  by  legislative  action  to  investigate  the  proposi- 
tion of  canal  terminals.  We  are  here  as  inquirers  and  in  search 
of  information,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  listen  to  any  of  you  who 
have  definite  ideas  to  express  in  relation  to  this  proposition  either 
for  or  against,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  time  is  not  alto- 
gether unlimited,  I  trust  that  you  will  condense  your  remarks  as 
far  as  may  be  in  keeping  with  the  full  expression  of  the  thought 
you  may  have  in  mind,  and  in  order  to  simplify  matters  and  per- 
haps expedite  them,  I  would  ask  you  to  indicate  to  the  Secretary 
—  those  of  you  who  have  definite  propositions  to  present  to  this 
Commission  for  its  consideration, —  I  would  ask  you  to  indicate 
to  the  Secretary  your  names  and  the  names  of  the  several  parties 
which  you  represent  and  also  the  propositions  which  you  propose 
to  be  heard  upon  by  this  Commission,  and  also  whether  or  not  you 
are  ready  to  be  heard  at  once.  Then  we  will  be  enabled  to  ar- 
range something  of  a  schedule  which  we  think  we  will  be  glad  to 
follow.     Mr.  Smith,  have  you  got  the  organizations? 

Secretary  Smith. —  I  can  read  off  a  list  of  such  organizations 
as  we  have  the  names  of  the  committees,  and  then,  after  that,  as 
to  such  organizations  as  are  represented  here,  I  will  get  their 
names. 

Chairman  Williams, — The  Secretary  will  read  the  names  of 
the  organizations  from  which  we  have  had  communications,  and 
if  the  representatives  of  those  organizations  will  indicate  their 
presence  now,  after  that  such  others  as  may  not  be  included  in 
that  list  we  will  be  glad  to  make  note  of  also. 

Secretary  Smith. —  The  Manufacturers'  Association  is  to  hv 
represented  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Copeland.     Is  he  here? 

Mr.  Hoile. — He  will  be  here. 

Secretary  Smith. —  T  have  here  in  the  list  the  Canal  Associa- 
tion of  Greater  New  York  as  represented  by  Mr.  Hebert     I  will 
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not  read  the  list,  it  is  rather  a  long  one ;  you  have  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  committee  here,  Mr.  Hebert  ? 

Mr.  Hebert. —  We  have  a  number  of  the  committee.  I  have 
letters  from  others  who  state  that  owing  to  its  being  a  holiday 
they  had  previously  made  arrangements  to  be  absent ;  they  are  not 
present,  but  they  are  in  accord  with  the  Association  of  Greater 
New  York,  the  Canal  Association  of  Greater  New  York,  with 
respect  to  the  terminal  which  will  be  proposed  by  the  Association. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Would  your  association  be  prepared  to  go 
ahead  to-day  if  the    Commission  is  ready? 

Mr.  Hebert. —  The  committee  is  ready  now. 

Secretary  Smith. —  The  committee  is  ready  now.  All  right. 
We  have  from  the  Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  a  letter 
stating  that  a  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  Chairman, 
and  others,  will  represent  that  organization. 

Mr.  Lewis  Nixon. —  We  are  ready  to  start  now. 

Secretary  Smith. —  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  Mr.  Samuel 
D.  Coykendall  and  Lloyd  D.  Sanderson  and  Mr.  McDougall 
Hawkes ;  Mr.  Hawkes,  are  you  ready  ? 

Mr.  Hawkes. —  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  not  ready  to  ex- 
press its  opinion. 

Secretary  Smith, —  We  have  also  the  committee  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  Mr.  Gustave  H.  Schwab,  Chairman,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  gentlemen ;  Mr.  Welding  Eing. 

Mr.  Ring. —  The  Produce  Exchange  will  be  represented  here 
to-day.  Quite  a  number  of  our  members  are  present  and  we  are 
prepared  to  speak. 

Secretary  Smith. —  If  there  are  other  gentlemen  representing 
other  organizations,  will  they  please  rise  in  their  places  and  indi- 
cate the  organization  they  represent  ?  We  will  be  pleased  to  have 
them  do  so,  so  that  we  can  record  their  names. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Meyer. —  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the 
Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Association. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Tracy. —  I  represent  the  Lighterage  Association; 
also  president  of  the  New  York,  Buffalo  and  Great  Lakes  Trans- 
portation Company.     I  may  want  to  say  a  few  words  to-morrow. 

Captain  Campbell. —  The  Terminal  and  Transportation  League, 
of  which  Mr.  John  Jeremiah  Rooney  is  President;  Mr.  Calvin 
Tompkins  is  another  of  its  officers;  Mr.  Rooney  was  notified,  but 
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I  do  not  see  him  here  just  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Eugene 
Moran  is  connected  with  Mr.  Rooney  and  myself;  T  believe  we 
represent  that  organization. 

Secretary  Smith. —  If  yon  will  make  up  a  list  of  the  representa- 
tion from  your  association  and  hand  it  in  at  your  leisure  we  will 
be  obliged.  Is  there  any  other  organization  that  has  not  been  ]>nt 
on  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Elwin  S.  Piper. —  The  Allied  Boards  of  Trade  of  Brooklyn. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Are  you  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Piper. —  We  will  be  ready  to-morrow. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Are  there  any  other  organizations  ? 

Mr.  Farley. —  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Jamaica  Bay  Im- 
provement Commission. —  two  of  the  members  are  present.  While 
we  do  not  expect  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  matter  we  are  here  in 
case  the  Commission  desire  to  have  any  questions  answered. 

Secretary  Smith. —  What  is  the  name,  please? 

Mr.  Farley. —  Mr.  Farley  and  Mr.  Ford. 

Secretary  Smith. — Any  other  individual  who  desires  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  James  S.  Davis. —  I  hope  to  be  here  to-morrow  or  the  rext 
day  with  suggestions  from  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade  Ass«K*ia- 
tion  authorizing  me  to  speak  for  them ;  at  any  rate,  later  when  you 
are  ready  to  hear  individuals;  I  want  to  appear  for  the  lumber 
interests  in  regard  to  this  terminal. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Mr.  Palmer,  I  understand  you  expect  to  be 
heard  sometime  during  the  hearing? 

Mr.  Palmer. — After  you  have  heard  all  the  others. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Walsh.—  Of  the  New  York  Canal  Forwarders'  As- 
sociation ;  also  Mr.  E.  K.  Taylor ;  Mr.  F.  M.  Lawrence. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Mr.  Firth,  do  you  wish  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Firth. —  No,  sir. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Do  you  not  desire  to  be  recorded  as  desiring 
to  speak  ? 

Mr.  Firth. —  No,  sir. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  that  desires  to 
he  heard  during  the  hearing  of  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Nash. —  Of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company;  we  are  inter- 
ested to  see  a  canal  terminal  down  ^t  the  lower  end  of  Brooklyn, 
for  instance,  in  a  commercial  way. 

Secretary  Smith. — All  right,  Mr.  Nash. 
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Mr.  Henry  B.  ITcbert. —  I  am  ready  to  proceed.  I  desire 
to  state  before  proceeding  that  I  have  letters  from  various  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  appointed  for  this  hearing,  and  they  regret 
they  are  absent  owing  to  previous  engagements  or  absence  from  the 
city;  I  have  such  letters  from  Henry  Hemp,  Isaac  X.  Seligman, 
Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  Isidore  Straus,  I.  L.  Stevens,  and  others,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  they  are  not  present.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  on  behalf  of.  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Canal  Association  of  Greater  New  York  to  appear 
at  this  hearing  in  relation  to  proposed  barge  canal  terminals  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
legislative  enactment  that  created  the  Barge  Canal  Commission, 
and  especially  for  that  wise  provision  of  the  law  that  specifically 
named  you  gentlemen  members  of  that  Commission,  for  the  Com- 
mission as  now  formed  is  an  assurance  that  the  matters  referred 
to  it  will  receive  intelligent  and  able  handling. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  we 
have  different  opinions  regarding  possibly  the  scope  of  the  law, 
but  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  most  respectfully  to  one  part 
of  it:  we  desire  respectfully  to  refer  to  a  portion  of  your  duties 
as  laid  down  in  the  law  which  require  you  to  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature as  to  the  character,  extent  and  probable  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  such  terminal  structures,  and  the  revenue, 
if  any,  to  be  derived  therefrom.  We  assume  that  this  section  of 
the  law  relates  to  the  probable  purchase  of  water  front  property 
and  the  construction  of  necessary  piers  and  bulkheads  and  the 
keesping  of  same  in  good  repair,  and  that  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  these  terminals  relates  to  the  customary  wharfage  charge. 
If  the  law  is  to  be  understood  as  going  beyond  this  proposition 
and  for  the  purchase  of  property  and  the  erection  of  elevators 
and  warehouses  and  the  maintaining  of  a  terminal  of  this  charac- 
ter at  the  State's  expense,  then  we  desire  to  respectfully  enter 
our  protest  against  the  project.  We  desire  to  remind  this  honor- 
able Commission  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  Erie  canal,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  accommodations  for  increased 
traffic,  private  enterprise  constructed  the  Atlantic  dock  and  the 
Erie  basin  and  built  great  systems  of  warehouses.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  terminals  of  this  nature  should  be  left  to  private 
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investment  and  competition.     In  the  discussion  had  in  relation 
to  the  terminal  requirements  for  east  and  west  bound  barges  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Canal  Association  of  Greater  New 
York  found   that  the  terminal  needs  of   the  westbound  carrier 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  eastbound  boat.     This  situation  arose 
from  the  character  of  the  westbound  freight,  which  was  largely 
made  up  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  in  package  form,  a  very 
large  commerce  that  has  its  origin  within  the  limits  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  delivered  by  trucks  to  the  pier.     This  traffic  pays  a 
very  much  higher  freight  than  is  obtained  upon  eastbound  car- 
goes, and  the  taking  from  it  is  a  great  factor  in  the  earnings  of 
a  round  trip  of  a  boat.     Eliminate  the  ability  of  the  canal  to 
compete  with  its  rivals  for  this  tonnage,  and  the  canal  carrier 
is  at  once  heavily  handicapped,  and  the  low  freight  rate  which 
the  people  of  the  State  and  city  of  New  York  expect  to  enjoy 
from  the  operations  of  the  Barge  canal,  either  upon  east  or  west- 
bound traffic,  will  not  materialize.     In  fact,  in  order  to  reach 
maximum   low  freights,   the   interests  of   the  westbound   carrier 
must  be  carefully  conserved.     We  therefore  respectfully  call  the 
honorable  Commission's  attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
convenient  and  sufficient  terminals  for  westbound  traffic  by  the 
improved  waterway.    We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  popular 
agitation  for  deeper  waterways  where  the  people  of  the  middle 
west  have  an  extension  of  the  Barge  canal.    Commercial  interests 
in  Indiana  and  Ohio  found  it  possible  to  construct  a  deep  water- 
way canal  across  those  States  that  will  connect  Lake  Michigan 
with  Lake  Erie,  shortening,  materially  shortening  the  distanct- 
from  the  far  west  and   increasing  the  length  of  time  of  water 
navigation.     Chicago  has  appropriated,  I  understand,  something 
over  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  extension  of  its  drainage 
canal;  with  a  canal  which  I  have  been  speaking  of  across  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  it  will  be  possible  to  ship  goods  from 
the  port  of  New  York  into  the  Mississippi  river,  extending  from 
St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul.     It  is,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Commission,  a  most  important  question  for  you  to 
decide  in  regard  to  the  terminals  at  this  port.     The  possibilities 
of  the  Barge  canal  are  at  present  an  unknown  quantity,  but  there 
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is  enough  to  warrant  a  most  careful  study  of  the  terminal  ques- 
tion; for  it  is  evident  that  operation  of  the  improved  waterway 
will  not  only  restore  to  the  State  and  city  of  New  York  that  com- 
merce which  has  been  filched  from  it,  diverted  by  railroad  termi- 
nals, but  also  add  to  the  commerce  immeasurably. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Canal  Association  of  Greater  New  York, 
in  conference  with  other  business  interests  centered  in  this  city, 
there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  needs  of  canal  termi- 
nals at  this  port,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  Terminal 
Commission  be  requested  to  provide  a  port  of  call,  or  basin  for 
eastbound  traffic,  that  is,  traffic  originating  upon  the  canal  reach- 
ing the  city  of  New  York,  this  port  of  call  to  be  at  or  near 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  one  or  two  piers  in  the  vicinity  of  Franklin 
and  Canal  streets  on  the  North  river;  that  the  present  terminal 
at  the  foot  of  Broad  street  be  retained  and,  if  possible,  increased. 
You  will  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  and  Mr. 
Chairman,   that  the  original   canal   district   in    1825   has   been 
greatly  restricted  by  the  city  of  New  York,  through  enactment  at 
Albany,  first  in  the  creation  of  a  park;  second,  in  the  widening 
and  extension  of  South  street,  and  third,  in  the  absorption  of 
portions  of  the  slips  and  bulkheads  by  a  municipal  ferry  and  by 
leases  to  other  than  canal  interests.    I  desire  to  make  that  matter 
—  to  bring  that  matter  before  you,  although  it  is  not  in  the  reso- 
lution.    This  is  a  continuation  of  the  resolution:     That  one  or 
two  piers  be  provided  on  the  East  river  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Corlear's  hook,  and  if  possible,  one  or  two  piers  in  Williamsburg 
near  Palmer's  dock,  and  one  at  Gowanus  bay ;  that  piers  be  pro- 
vided at  such  further  terminal  points  on  both  sides  of  the  Harlem 
river  and  the  East  river  at  Port  Morris  as  may  appear  called  for 
by  the  exigencies  of  business.    Now,  we  do  not  state,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  that  we  have  outlined  all 
the  needs  of  terminals  in  the  port  of  New  York,  but  as  a  beginning 
we  present  these  locations  for  your  serious  consideration.    In  con- 
formity with  this  resolution  we  present  exhibits  that  are  marked, 
"  Exhibits,  Canal  Association  of  Greater  New  York,"  which  are 
maps  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  department  of  docks 
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and  ferries,  showing  the  locations  that  we  have  stated  in  the  reso- 
lutions, and  also  the  latest  report  of  the  department  of  docks  and 
ferries  relating  to  the  special  piers,  showing  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  same,  the  size  and  character  of  the 
piers,  and  we  submit  them,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission.  As  these  hearings  progress.  M r.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Commission,  we  reserve  the  right  at  this  time  to 
make  further  statement*  that  may  be  necessary. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Ring,  are  you  prepared  to  be  heard 

BOW? 

Mr.  Ring. —  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission,  I  appear  for  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.  I 
need  hardly  state  to  you  the  very  great  interest  that  this  Ex- 
change feels  in  this  question.  I  suppose  that  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  with  its  twenty-two  hundred  members  is 
more  closely  interested  in  the  question  of  the  Barge  canal  ami 
the  barge  terminals  than  any  other  body  of  men  throughout  the 
State.  Our  business  very  largely  lies  in  connection  with  canal 
matters.  At  the  present  time  we  feel  it  very  keenly  from  the 
fact  that  the  railroad  companies  are  not  treating  us  as  we  think 
properly  in  the  rates  they  are  charging  us  on  grain  from  thG 
west  to  the  east,  thereby  diverting  that  large  grain  traffic  to 
Montreal  and  in  other  directions,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  completion  of  the  Barge  canal  with  very  great  interest  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  to  a  much  larger  extent  the  business 
of  this  Exchange.  In  former  years  it  was  very  large.  In  the 
grain  line  it  has  declined  during  recent  years  very  largely  owing 
to  the  discrimination  against  us  on  the  point  of  railroad  rates. 
Now,  in  bringing  forward  that  grain  from  the  west,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion what  will  become  of  it  when  it  arrives  here.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  this  room  the  early  part  of  last  week  at  which  various 
organizations  were  represented,  the  matter  had  very  full  discus- 
sion, and  I  think  it  appeared  to  all  of  us  at  that  time  that  there 
was  no  question  about  the  necessity  of  a  port  of  call,  so-called, 
and  that  port  of  call  we  would  like  located  somewhere  between 
Seventy-second  street  and  Spuyten  Duyvil,  wherever  the  Commis- 
sion can  procure  the  proper  space  and  give  us  the  proper  facili- 
ties.    The  object  of  that  port  of  call  is  that  when  these  barge  3 
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come  from  the  west,  such  of  them  as  have  practically  full  cargoes 
of  one  line  of  goods  can  stop  there  until  they  get  discharging 
orders;  from  that  point  they  can  be  ordered  to  steamers,  ware- 
houses, to  piers,  to  railroad  docks,  or  wherever  the  cargo  is  to  go. 
It  will  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  have  that;  as  practically  the 
bulk  of  the  freight  coming  from  the  west  to  the  east  will  be  in 
barge  loads  that  port  of  call  will  necessarily  be  the  place  where 
practically  all  of  the  canal  tonnage  will  stop  on  its  way  for  deliver- 
ing goods  to  New  York. 

Now,  as  to  westbound  traffic,  I  think  I  need  hardly  point  out 
to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  railroad  companies  are  constantly 
reaching  out  in  every  direction  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
points  where  the  freights  originate.  Every  point  they  can  possi- 
bly get  on  the  North  river  or  the  East  river  or  in  Brooklyn  close 
to  the  originating  point  of  freight  is  what  they  are  constantly 
after.  They  do  not  ask  the  man  that  produces  groceries  or  the 
man  that  produces  dry  goods  or  furniture  or  anything  in  that  line 
to  send  his  goods  by  lighter  or  by  any  other  process  off  to  a  certain 
point  and  load  on  their  cars,  but  they  send  their  lighters  and  dis- 
charge their  inward  cargo  there  and  take  their  outward  cargo 
from  those  points.  We  therefore  feel  that  it  is  essentially  neces- 
sary to  secure  this  westbound  traffic,  which  will  add  so  greatly  to 
the  revenues  of  the  canal  as  well  as  to  the  importance  of  the  canal, 
to  get  our  terminals,  as  many  as  possible,  right  close  to  those  pro- 
ducing districts.  Now,  you  gentlemen  know  that  the  dry  goods  dis- 
trict and  the  wholesale  grocery  district  are  in  close  proximity  with 
the  west  side  of  the  city.  We  need  terminals  to  provide  for  them. 
The  furniture  business  is  perhaps  a  little  further  north  in  the 
retail  dry  goods  district,  but  they  would  need  to  go  there.  We 
want  our  terminals  there.  Now,  for  the  terminal  in  connection 
with  grain  and  flour  we  must  retain  those  that  we  have  at  present 
at  the  foot  of  Broad  street,  and  enlarge  them  if  possible.  We 
need  more  room  and  greater  depth ;  we  need  more  room,  and  we 
crfnnot  think  of  giving  up  any  of  our  room  there.  The  other  ter- 
minals in  the  East  river  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Corlear's 
Hook,  or  as  near  to  that  place  as  the  Commission  would  be  able  to 
?ecure  proper  places.  Then  on  the  north,  with  The  Bronx  grow- 
ing so  rapidly,  with  Harlem  practically  built  up,  and  with  the 
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opening  of  the  Harlem  river,  we  will  want  terminals  there  for 
the  use  of  that  section  of  our  city.  If  we  can  get  those,  that  will 
practically  provide  for  New  York,  or  for  the  island  of  Manhattan. 
Now  as  to  Brooklyn:  I  think  the  largest  part  of  the  manufac- 
turing product  of  Brooklyn  originates  in  what  is  known  as  Wil- 
liamsburg, or  north  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge.  If  we  can  get 
terminals  over  there  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmer's  Dock  or  any- 
wheres in  that  neighborhood  it  will  provide  for  all  such  lines  of 
goods  as  are  manufactured  there;  and  then  the  same  conditions 
will  exist  with  regard  to  South  Brooklyn  and  Gowanus.  Now, 
this  will  provide  the  westbound  terminal,  and  we  must  have 
them,  and  must  have  them  right  close  to  where  all  this  freight 
originates.  Manufacturers,  merchants,  dealers  of  all  kinds,  are 
not  willing  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  cartage  or  lighterage,  in  order 
to  get  their  stuff  away;  they  must  have  the  means  brought  prac- 
tically to  their  doors  or  they  will  avail  of  the  railroad  first.  We 
are  here  as  a  canal  proposition,  not  as  a  railroad  proposition,  and 
I  want  to  state  what  is  best  for  the  canal  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
Now,  I  think  that  covers  the  views  of  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change, and  I  believe  it  is  almost  the  unanimous  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  members  of  our  Exchange,  who  are  located  all  over 
Greater  New  York,  including  Brooklyn,  that  we  should  have  ter- 
minals of  that  nature.  The  resolution  that  was  adopted  at  the 
meeting  last  week  fully  embodies  the  views  of  our  Exchange,  and 
I  merely  desire  to  reiterate  that  here.  Thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  James  T.  Hoile. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Commission,  if  I  may  be  permitted  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
state  I  had  hoped  the  representative  from  our  association  would 
be  here,  but  I  find  that  he  is  not,  and  I  desire  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  any  misunderstanding  regarding  the  attitude  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association,  which,  as  you  all  understand,  is  an 
organization  with  its  headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  with  a  member- 
ship through  the  entire  State,  and  heretofore  it  has  been  one  of 
the  constituent  members  of  the  Canal  Association,  which,  as  you 
all  understand,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  legiti- 
mately and  promoting  the  canal  proposition ;  that  we  understand 
ia  nearly  a  completed  fact,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
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meeting  that  was  called  a  few  days  ago  we  understand  to  bo  a 
conference  of  organizations,  and  if  it  was  not  a  conference 
of  organizations,  and  if  it  included  the  Greater  New  York 
Canal  Association,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association  occupies  a  dual  position,  being  constituent 
members  of  the  Greater  New  York  Canal  Association,  and  hav- 
ing independently  adopted  resolutions,  which  you  have,  that  are 
not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  proposition  of  the  conference, 
I  would  like  at  this  point  to  make  clear  that  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  through  its  authorized  representative,  to-morrow, 
probably,  will  address  your  Commission  and  will  speak  for  the 
Association  and  not  speak  for  it  as  a  constituent  member  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Canal  Association,  as  we  believed  that  we  were 
identified  with  that  movement  up  to  the  point  of  promoting  the 
completion  of  the  canal,  its  complete  utilization  up  to  the  point  of, 
if  you  please,  recommending  canal  terminals  and  so  forth ;  but,  as 
we  view  it,  the  canal  terminal  question,  or  rather,  terminals  for 
the  handling  of  freight,  is  a  commercial  proposition  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  question  of  erecting  and  building  the  canal ;  we 
will  hereafter  be  heard  through  the  proper  representative.  We 
are  here  to  see  what  can  be  done  about  terminals,  incidentally  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  Greater  New  York  if  you  please.  Now,  we  want 
our  position  thoroughly  understood  as  not  altogether  being  in  har- 
mony  with  what  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hebert.  We  want,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  registered  as  a  kick,  if  you  please,  or  vulgarly 
speaking,  a  knock,  because  Mr.  Hebert's  associates,  of  which  we 
claim  the  honor  to  be  one,  have  done  grand  and  noble  work  and 
they  are  endeavoring  to  continue  that  kind  of  work,  and  we  are 
in  that  work  with  them  so  far  as  it  applies  to  canals.  This  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  commercial  proposition  that  takes  the  canal 
simply  as  an  incident:  and,  by  the  way,  we  are  not  here  to  propose 
railroads,  nor  are  we  here  to  oppose  the  purchase  of  land  if  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  warehouses,  but  we  do  believe  that 
we  have  arrived  at  the  time,  without  extending  the  Herald's  office 
at  Little  Ann  street  or  taking  cowpaths  for  boulevards,  we  want 
to  treat  commercial  propositions  in  that  same  broad  and  large 
way  as  any  other,  and  we  are  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the 
recommendation  made  by  Mr.  Hebert, 
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Mr.  Hebert. —  In  order  that  the  Canal  Association  of  Greater 
New  York  may  be  thoroughly  understood  by  this  Commission, 
I  desire  to  state  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hoile's  remarks  that  notice  of  all 
meetings  of  the  character  which  we  have  had  has  been  sent  to 
Mr.  Hoile,  particularly  the  meeting  that  I  had  referred  to  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  terminals,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the 
resolution  which  I  read.  Now,  we  do  not  want  any  contentions 
with  any  portions  of  our  members,  and  we  as  a  body,  representing 
these  various  commercial  interests  in  the  city  of  New  York,  leave 
to  the  individual  members  the  action  as  they  may  see  fit,  but  they 
should  not  take  the  stand  when  they  are  called  to  a  meeting  and 
do  not  attend,  or  at  the  meeting  the  consensus  of  opinion  has 
been  such  as  to  call  forth  a  resolution  regarding  certain  policies  — 
now,  if  the  consensus  of  opinion  which  the  resolution  states  was 
obtained  at  that  meeting,  then  we  have  only  to  say  to  our  mem- 
bers that  majority  rules ;  that  is  all.  There  is  no  disrespect  shown 
to  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Brooklyn  nor  to  any  other 
association  connected  with  the  Canal  Association  of  Greater  New 
York,  and  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no  confusion  in  regard  to 
this  matter  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Hoile. —  Mr.  Hebert,  if  I  may  be  allowed,  my  purpose, 
was  to  make  perfectly  clear,  and  I  think  I  have  done  so.  The 
Commissioners  will,  no  doubt,  have  resolutions  and  communica- 
tions presented  to  them  upon  the  letter  head  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Canal  Association.  There  you  will  find  the  name  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York,  and  it  may  appear  to 
your  minds  rather  peculiar  that  as  members  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Canal  Association  the  Manufacturers'  Association  are  identi- 
fied with  certain  resolutions,  and  as  an  individual  organization 
identified  with  others.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  mistake 
about  it.  The  Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  clearly  repre- 
sented by  its  representative  and  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
association.  We  did  not  understand  that  the  Greater  New  York 
Canal  Association  was  having  a  meeting  when  our  representative 
attended  a  conference. 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  think  the  Commission  understands  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Hoile. — All  right,  sir. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  We  will  hear  the  representative  of  the 
Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Lewis  Nixon. —  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  am  chairman  of  thi* 
committee  I  want  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  all  of  our  com- 
mittee act  simply  upon  the  general  idea  of  public  service  in 
this  matter,  and  hence  in  presenting  our  views  we  have  no  apolo- 
gies to  make  to  any  other  organization  whatsoever.  I  am  a 
member  also  of  the  Greater  New  York  Association  and  appreciate 
the  splendid  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  members  of  that 
association,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  while  we  may  differ 
somewhat  as  to  the  character  of  the  terminal  and  its  scope,  I 
want  them  to  feel  that  what  we  present  we  present  with  the  same 
good  intention  that  they  present  theirs,  and  therefore  I  shall  waste 
no  time  in  apologizing  for  what  we  have  to  present.  In  order  that 
we  may  have  this  question  placed  directly  before  the  Commis- 
sion I  am  going  to  ask  the  secretary  of  our  committee  to  read 
our  letter  to  your  honorable  body,  and  then  ask  your  indulgence 
to  speak  a  few  minutes  about  that  letter  and  as  to  the  facts  that 
it  presents. 

Mr.  Cornelius  G.  Kolff. —  The  communication  is  as  follows: 

"  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

"  Gentlemen. — We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  communication  of  the  28th  of  September  addressed  to 
the  Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  say  that  the 
Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  represented  by  a 
committee  heretofore  duly  appointed,  bs  follows : 

"Lewis  Nixon,  Chairman,  Senator  Howard  R  Bayne, 
Charles  H.  Blair,  Henry  P.  Morrison  and  Calvin  D. 
Van  Name. 

"  Further  in  response  to  your  communication  as  to  any 
suggestions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to  the  site  and 
location  for  a  canal  terminal,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Stevens,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works,  dated  March  9,  1909,  a  copy  of 
which  is  as  follows; 
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u  l  Hon.  Frederick  C.  Stevens,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

44 1  Dear  Sir. —  The  Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
through  the  undersigned  committee,  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
you  the  claims  of  Staten  Island  as  the  place  for  terminals  of 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal.  We  have  before  us  your 
report  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  dated,  January  15,  1909,  in  which 
you  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  unless  proper  terminals 
are  provided  at  New  York  and  Buffalo,  the  State  will  be 
unable  to  reap  the  benefits  which  the  great  canal  should  con- 
fer. Quoting  from  your  report,  pages  26,  27  and  28,  we  beg 
to  recapitulate  some  of  the  reasons  you  there  give  that  ter- 
minals should  be  provided.    You  say : 

" i "  Tf  the  canals  of  New  York  State  are  to  be  the  instru- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  freight  carrying  charges  and  for 
preventing  extortionate  rates  by  railways,  which  their  de- 
signers have  intended,  and  if  they  are  to  play  an  important 
part  in  restoring  to  the  State,  and  increasing  its  commercial 
supremacy,  as  hoped  for,  there  must  in  time  be  such  regula- 
tions, not  only  of  canal  rates,  but  also  of  terminal  charges, 
as  shall  prevent  the  greed  of  private  interests  from  defeating 
the  State  in  its  main  purpose. 

"  i  "  In  any  system  of  waterways  which  involves  the  break- 
ing of  bulk,  the  terminal  charges  play  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant part  and  may  be  so  great  as  to  completely  nullify 
the  effect  which  otherwise  would  come  from  the  maintenance 
of  the  free  system  of  waterways." ' 

4  "  Again  you  say,  page  27 : 

u  " 4  It  is  nigh  impossible  to  procure  definite  information 
as  to  the  details  of  the  terminal  charges  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  but  that  here  the  same  abuse  as  at  Buffalo  exists, 
no  one  who  makes  inquiry  can  doubt.' 

""'When  in  1882  the  toll  system  was  abolished  and  the 
canals  made  free,  it  was  thought  that  this  action  would  result 
in  restoring  to  the  canals  their  former  importance.  Almost 
immediately  with  the  making  of  the  canals  free,  the  com- 
bination of  elevator  interests  was  conceived,  and  this  of  itself 
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has  undoubtedly  gone  very  far  towards  defeating  the  ends 
which  were  sought  when  the  toll  system  was  abolished.' 
"Again  you  say: 

"  " i  There  are  many  who  believe  that  this  abuse  can  be 
overcome  only  by  the  establishment  of  State  elevators,  which 
shall  charge  the  actual  cost  of  operation  for  the  services  ren- 
dered. This  would  be  applying  to  this  problem  the  method 
that  has  been  advocated  by  some  for  correcting  abuses  prac- 
tised by  railway  companies.' 

"  " i  The  State  already  has  stepped  in  between  the  public 
and  private  interests  charged  with  the  practicing  extortion 
and  has  assumed  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  which  may  be  charged 
by  railways  for  service,  and  by  gas  and  electric  companies 
for  their  commodities.  The  basis  on  which  the  State  has 
assumed  to  enact  these  regulating  statutes  is  that  the  com- 
panies and  corporations  affected  receive  their  permission  to 
exist  from  the  State.  While  the  so  called  elevator  "  combine  " 
may  contend  that  it  holds  no  corporate  existence,  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  fact  that  its  existence,  as  well  as  its  profits,  result 
from  the  State's  liberality  in  maintaining  free  waterways.'  " 

"  i  We  desire  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  claims  of 
the  eastern  and  southeastern  shores  of  Staten  Island,  and 
fronting  on  New  York  bay,  as  presenting  conditions  very 
much  in  line  with  those  submitted  in  your  report  above  quoted. 
Of  course,  the  exact  site  and  location  will  be  decided  by  your- 
self and  your  engineers  with  the  best  regard  to  the  public 
service.  We  have  particularized  one  site  which  seemed  to 
meet  conditions  very  fully. 

"  l  As  we  view  the  situation,  since  the  new  Erie  Barge  canal 
will  call  into  service  much  larger  vessels,  bringing  larger  and 
very  varied  cargoes,  the  docking  facilities  must  be  not  only 
ample  in  docking  space,  but  comprehensive  in  necessary 
accessories. 

"  '  The  development  of  interior  waterways  and  canals  will 
soon  make  New  York  City  the  distributing  point  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  those  parts  of  the  Middle  West  that  can 
be  reached  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  streams  and  canals 
connecting  with  them* 
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u  *  Hence  the  plan  must  provide  for  railway  connections  and 
also  for  loading  facilities  for  seagoing  vessels,  together  with 
ample  warehouse  space  and  the  most  up-to-date  methods  for 
loading  and  unloading  cargo. 

" .'  While  all  of  this  need  not  be  provided  at  once,  the  needs 
of  the  future  should  be  studied  that  we  may  avoid  future  con- 
g  stion,  confusion  and  inefficiency. 

"  *  The  only  place  in  the  Greater  City  of  New  York  or  near 
it  combining  all  factors  of  ample  and  comparatively  cheap 
water  front,  convenience  for  large  and  small  vessels  and  the 
necessary  large  area  for  a  train  park  and  warehouses  is  the 
Staten  Island  water  front  extending  from  the  Government 
reservation  at  Fort  Wadsworth  to  New  Dorp. 

" <  The  idea  is  to  have  a  breakwater  to  the  eastward  of  the 
present  channel,  extending  in  southerly  direction  past  Swin- 
burne and  Hoffman  Islands,  which  will  protect  this  harbor 
from  south  and  southeasterly  gales. 

u  i  Docks  to  be  built  from  the  shore  line  out,  giving  ample 
room  for  docking  large  f rtighters. 

"  'As  there  will  be  a  very  great  traffic  by  both  drays  and 
lighters,  ferries  must  be  provided  running  to  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  direct  from  Staten  Island. 

"  '  That  this  problem  so  vitally  affecting  the  commercial  and 
maritime  prosperity  of  the  port  of  New  York  may  be  stulied 
and  plans  developed,  we  recommend  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works  or  the  Canal  Board  be  empowered  to  hold 
hearings,  make  surveys  and  prepare  plans  for  a  canal  terminus 
at  New  York  City,  and  recommend  to  the  Legislature  that  as 
soon  as  possible  a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  adequate  ter- 
minus be  made,  and  that  an  adequate  appropriation  for  such 
work  be  also  made. 

" '  We  believe  that  charges  should  be  the  lowest  consistent 
with  the  public  interest,  that  the  great  advantages  of  this  great 
free  waterway  across  the  State  and  a  terminus  which  shall  be 
a  vast  clearing  house  for  the  water-borne  freight  centering  at 
New  York,  may  be  shared  in  by  all  the  people  of  the  city, 
so  that  the  monopolies  which  have  been  so  harmful  to  this 
port  may  be  avoided  in  connection  with  this  project. 
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"  '  We  claim  for  Staten  Island : 

"  '  First,   That  cheaper  water  fronts  can  be  had  there  than 


in  any  other  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

" '  Second,  That  these  water  fronts  are  larger  and  admit 
of  more  extended  railroad  freight  yards  than  at  any  other 
portion  of  the  city. 

" '  Third,  That  these  water  facilities  are  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  Barge  canal  and  in  the  direct  line  or  path  of  all 
ocean  vessels. 

" '  Fourth,  That  the  shore  of  Staten  Island  fronting  on 
New  York  upper  and  lower  bays  presents  the  only  site  for 
large  terminals  that  can  be  procured  in  New  York  City 
answering  the  conditions  set  forth  in  your  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature, above  quoted  from. 

u '  Respectfully  submitted, 

"'(Signed)     LEWIS  NIXON,  Chairman, 
11 '(Signed)     OHAS.  H.  BLAIR. 
"'(Signed)     HENRY  P.  MORRISON, 
"'(Signed)     HOWARD  R.  BAYNE. 
"'New  York,  March  9,  1909.' 

"  The  location  we  have  the  honor  to  call  to  your  attention 
is  nearly  two  miles  in  extent,  and  extends  from  the  United 
States  Government  Reservation  at  Fort  Wadsworth  to  within 
about  half  a  mile  of  Midland  Beach  and  can  be  extended  into 
the  lower  bay  any  required  distance.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
presentation  it  extends  6,500  feet  into  the  lower  bay. 

"  The  barges  for  the  new  canal  will  be  of  such  length  that 
they  will  require  about  five  hundred  feet  for  unloading  by  the 
present  method. 

"  The  Staten  Island  terminal  above  referred  to  can  be  used 
as  an  unloading  berth  by  any  lighters  of  proper  size  and  con- 
st ruction,  and  for  west  and  southbound  freight  a  railroad  and 
water  terminal  together  will  afford  all  the  necessary  facilities. 

"  We  claim,  therefore,  for  the  proposed  terminal  on  Staten 
Island,  that  the  following  facts  apply : 

"  1.  It  is  a  new  territory  and  does  not  interfere  with  vested 
rights  in  any  piers  or  docks  already  in  existence. 
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"  2.  It  will,  therefore,  be  cheaper,  and  more  in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
that  the  terminal  charges  could  be  almost  nominal. 

"  3.  It  lies  in  the  direct  path  of  the  Erie  Barge  canal  ex- 
tended, viz.,  the  Hudson  river  extended  south. 

"  4.  Its  northern  entrance  is  landlocked  —  protected  on  the 
north  by  the  hills  of  Fort  Wadsworth,  on  the  west  by  Staten 
Island,  and  on  the  east  by  the  western  extremity  of  Coney 
•Island  and  Norton's  Point. 

"  5.  It  lies  in  the  path  of  all  outgoing  and  incoming 
steamers  and  ocean  vessels. 

"  6.  It  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  New  York  bay  or  in  any  wa^  upon  the  channels. 

"  7.  It  has  the  advantage  of  large  adjacent  acreage  area  of 
cheap  lands  for  railroad  terminals. 

"  8.  It  is  adjacent  now  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad, 
and  when  connected  west  by  a  line  of  railroad  seven  miles 
across  Staten  Island,  it  will  connect  at  Port  Beading  or 
thereabouts  with  nearly  all  the  trunk  lines  running  into  New 
York  from  the  south  and  west. 

"  9.  By  its  size,  it  can  accommodate  the  largest  vessels 
afloat,  as  the  piers  can  be  made  1,500  feet  in  length  by 
150  feet  in  width,  and  leave  sea  room  between  the  piers  of 
378  feet. 

"  10.  No  other  location  in  the  city  of  New  York  can  be 
had  giving  the  same  size  or  area. 

"  11.  The  State  of  New  York  already  owns  most  of  this 
area  under  water. 

"  12.  The  area  of  the  basin  excavation  to  be  dredged  will 
make  sufficient  material  for  solid  ground  for  the  piers  and 
for  a  railroad  terminal,  the  adjoining  ground  being  now 
mostly  unused  salt  meadows  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand 
acres  and  upward,  and  all  alongside  the  proposed  terminal. 

"  13.  The  hydrographic  map  showing  the  depths  of  water 
in  New  York  bay,  which  we  present  herewith,  shows  it  would 
only  require  a  fill  of  about  from  five  to  ten  feet  for  the  break- 
water or  outer  pier  head.  If  extended  as  far  as  Hoffman  and 
Swinburne  Islands,  it  would  not  require  as  large  a  fill  as 
that 
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"  14.  It  fulfills  the  requirements  of  Superintendent  oi 
Public  Works  Frederick  C.  Stevens,  as  outlined  in  his  report 
to  the  Senate,  January  15,  1909,  pages  2<6  and  27.  At  no 
other  place  in  the  city  of  New  York  can  the  State  procure 
terminals  which  will  supplement  the  free  canal  system  of  so 
extensive  a  nature  and  at  so  low  a  cost,  and  thus  be  able  to 
render  the  one  hundred  and  one  million  dollars  which  the 
State  is  spending  on  the  Barge  Canal  operative  and  useful  by 
making  its  terminal  charges  reasonable. 
"  Respectfully  submitted, 

"CHAS.  M.  BLAIR, 

"  HENRY  P.  MORRISON, 

"  CALVIN  D.  VAN  NAME, 

"  Committee. 
"  New  York,  October  6,  1909." 

Mr.  Nixon. —  Gentlemen,  this  report  was  prepared  some  time 
ago.  Since  that  time  we  have  marked  on  the  chart  the  position  of 
the  terminal  which  we  recommend.  I  shall  ask  your  indulgence 
at  a  later  time  to  meet  probably  some  of  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  other  terminals,  because  for  a  number  of  years  I  have  spent 
every  summer  afloat  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  I  am  engaged 
in  shipbuilding.  I  understand  something  about  the  handling  of 
floating  craft;  I  have  seen  and  watched  with  keenest  interest  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  trade  in  this  great  harbor  from  the  fact  of  living  in 
or  near  the  harbor  the  greater  part  of  every  year,  and  I  have 
looked  at  the  various  propositions  in  regard  to  a  terminal  and  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  them,  and  have  concluded  that  this 
is  the  one  and  the  only  one  that  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
future;  for  I  am  not  speaking  here  in  regard  to  preserving  the 
status  quo. 

New  York  is  building  a  great  highway  that  can  take  care  of 
barges  large  enough  to  engage  economically  in  Long  Island  sound 
navigation  thus  extending  the  Erie  canal  to  the  heart  of  New  Eng- 
land through  the  Cape  Cod  canal. 

And  we  must  not  think  for  an  instant  that  such  states  as  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  will  ignore  the  advantages  of  partici- 
pation in  such  through  water  freight  opportunities.    New  Jersey 
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will  undoubtedly  do  her  part  by  freeing  and  modernizing  the  Dela- 
ware and  Karitan  canal,  thus  bringing  to  New  York  bay  not  only 
the  products  of  the  Middle  States  but  of  the  entire  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

So  in  considering  the  needs  of  a  terminal  we  must  meet  the 
demands  of  freight  going  in  all  directions  and  provide  a  clearing 
house  for  this  tremendous  freight  handling. 

The  congestion  of  the  harbor  of  New  York  is  rapidly  becoming 
serious  in  its  influence  upon  prompt  and  safe  handling  of  vessels 
and  freight. 

We  already  have  vessels  approaching  one  thousand  feet  in  length 
that  must  carefully  thread  their  way  up  the  North  river. 

The  economy  of  freight  carriage  increases  rapidly  with  size  of 
lioat  and  if  many  such  boats  as  the  future  demands  must  be  forced 
to  seek  berthing  space  further  up  the  river,  from  72d  street  to 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  for  example,  it  will  mean  the  diversion  of  much 
of  such  traffic  to  other  parts  where  better  facilities  are  provided. 

To  meet  this  problem  and  retain  our  superiority  and  keep  the 
vast  business  that  follows  in  the  wake  of  freight  handling  on  a  great 
scale  we  must,  while  still  taking  care  of  the  vessels  in  New  York 
harbor,  take  as  many  as  possible  from  the  North  and  East  rivers 
and  provide  for  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  receive  into  their 
holds  in  the  most  expeditious  and  untrammeled  way  the  freight 
from  the  western  part  of  our  country  as  well  as  that  which  arrives 
by  the  canal  to  complete  their  cargoes. 

The  various  channels  leading  to  New  York  converge  at  the  Nar- 
rows and  there  is  one  channel  running  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Staten  Island,  this  channel  being  separated  from  the  main  channel 
by  a  shoal  running  down  near  Swinburne  and  Hoffman  islands, 
where  one  can  .almost  walk  at  low  water.  The  channel  has  a  sandy 
l>ottom  and  can  be  easily  excavated  to  any  required  depth.  The 
land  under  water  belongs  largely  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  breakwater  making  this  Staten  Island  channel  a  protected 
dock  can  be  built  very  cheaply  because  the  bottom  is  almost  at  the 
surface  there  now,  and  such  a  breakwater  would  extend  the  Upper 
bay  in  an  ideal  way  to  provide  most  advantageous  docking  fa- 
cilities. 

The  quarantine  administration  of  the  port  of  New  York,  which 
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challenges  comparison  with  quarantine  administration  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  is  such  that  a  vessel  coming  straight  from  the 
ocean  through  the  deep  channels  could  as  now  pass  quarantine  and 
then  swing  around  the  upper  corner  of  the  breakwater  and  haul 
into  her  berth.  We  have  all  the  advantages  going  with  the  handling 
of  commerce  at  this  port  and  great  relief  of  congestion,  which  re- 
lief cannot  be  had  in  any  other  way. 

The  berths  provided  are  ample  to  take  care  of  future  needs  a* 
the  future  is  sure  to  demand  freight  boats  that  cannot  be  handled 
conveniently  in  the  Upper  bay. 

To  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  real  advantages  of  the  canal  we  must 
not  assume  that  it  simply  aims  to  bring  a  few  boats  to  New  York 
city. 

We  want  every  feeder  possible  brought  into  play,  so  that  at  the 
great  freight  clearing  house  provided  by  this  terminal  we  may  re- 
ceive and  despatch  railroad  freight  as  well  as  that  carried  by  the 
Erie  canal,  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  and  the  lighters  and 
barges  running  on  Long  Island  sound  and  the  Cape  Cod  canal. 

With  the  possibilities  arising  from  the  use  of  electric  motors,  by 
having  a  bridge  tram  construction  extending  along  and  over  the 
docks  we  can  take  grain  out  of  cars  or  out  of  the  holds  of  ships  or 
canal  boats  and  transfer  it  to  steamers  or  out  of  steamers  and  in 
fact  provide  for  the  most  economical  and  efficient  handling  of 
freight  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  true  there  may  be  other  places  in  New  York.  If  in  the 
Upper  bay  they  will  soon  be  drawn  upon  for  the  legitimate  needs 
of  our  growing  commerce  I  do  say,  however,  that  there  is  no 
other  place  that  lends  itself  in  so  ideal  a  manner  to  the  situation. 

New  York  has  had  to  contend  against  lighterage  charges,  and 
even  when  lighterage  is  not  used  it  is  often  charged  for,  thus  dis- 
criminating against  business  here  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
handling. 

While  to  take  care  of  the  rapidly  growing  local  harbor  traffic  wc 
must  depend  upon  lighterage  on  account  of  the  configuration  of  the 
harbor  we  must  release  much  of  the  freight  handling  from  such 
exaction. 

We  need  a  proper  terminal  for  receipt,  storage  and  reshipment  to 
avoid  the  present  deplorable  situation  of  each  of  such  factors  of 
freight  handling  in  parts  separated  from  each  other  by  water. 
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A<  an  inseparable  adjunct  we  need  a  great  railroad  train  park. 
The  only  place  where  this  can  be  had  is  on  Staten  Island. 

This  island  has  a  great  level  plane  extending  from  the  water 
front  back  for  a  long  distance  to  a  range  of  hills. 

This  plane  along  the  water  front  that  we  propose  for  the  termi- 
nal can  provide  for  tracks  to  carry  cars  to  handle  the  entire  ton- 
nage of  the  canal. 

The  hills  dip  on  the  south  to  the  general  level  of  the  land  and  a 
railroad  of  only  seven  miles  with  the  easiest  of  grades  could  be 
run  across  the  narrow  kills  or  salt  river  separating  the  island  from 
the  mainland  to  reach  nearly  all  the  trunk  lines  of  the  United 
States. 

In  other  words  we  have  what  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere  an 
adequate  train  park  in  direct  touch  with  the  great  railway  system  of 
the  United  States.  With  this  we  do  not  have  to  go  across  water  in 
lighters  or  through  some  imaginary  canal. 

You  not  only  provide  a  terminal  but  you  make  railway  and  canal 
co-operative  and  mutually  self-supporting. 

As  regards  freight  coming  to  the  city  by  the  canal  we  must  un- 
doubtedly have  some  piers  in  the  city  where  package  freight  can  be 
loaded  and  unloaded. 

At  the  main  terminal,  though,  we  are  in  touch  with  the  outer 
world.  Customs  can  be  administered  and  inward  and  outward 
freight  handled  as  no  where  else  in  this  country  or  in  the  world 
for  that  matter. 

The  city  would  of  course  establish  a  ferry  for  trucks  and  wagons 
from  the  terminal  landing  at  Bay  Ridge  and  the  Battery  and 
thus  provide  for  truck  delivery  to  the  entire  city. 

The  real  estate  necessary  on  the  land  side  for  the  beginning  >f 
this  project  could  be  acquired  for  about  a  million  dollars  and  this 
location  is  the  only  place  where  such  land  exists  in  large  unde- 
veloped area  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  terminal.  There  is  a 
natural  reef  or  sboal  spot  running  along  parallel  with  the  shore 
just  where  we  need  the  breakwater.  The  land  under  water  belongs 
to  the  State. 

In  considering  other  locations  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  con- 
sider first  the  train  park  or  whether  when  your  freight  is  landed  it 
must  be  put  in  lighters  and  carried  elsewhere  for  storage  or  reship- 
ment 
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In  other  words  the  Staten  Island  chamber  of  commerce  in  study- 
ing this  question  has  taken  into  account  the  evils  which  have  made 
for  the  relative  decline  of  New  York  commerce  during  the  past 
twenty  or  thirty  years  and  has  sought  to  avoid  them. 

When  we  started  the  study  of  this  question  we  had  no  place  in 
our  minds.  There  are  many  miles  of  water  front  on  the  kills  but 
we  wanted  to  avoid  the  same  conditions  that  cause  congestion  in  the 
North  river  and  provide  docks  into  which  a  vessel  could  dock  to  su- " 
preme  advantage  as  soon  as  she  had  passed  the  quarantine  gate  of 
the  city. 

We  are  satisfied  that  our  solution  is  the  simplest  and  the  cheap- 
est, that  it  is  ideal  in  location,  that  it  meets  the  needs  of  present  con- 
ditions and  future  development  and  that  it  is  at  least  one  place 
where  this  terminal  can  be  built  without  the  slightest  question  of 
any  real  estate  interests  being  involved  or  that  any  particular  in- 
terests will  be  benefited  other  than  the  interest  of  all  the  city's 
people.  I  am  going  to  ask  your  indulgence  later  on  when  I  have 
heard  the  news  of  other  sides.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  again  let 
me  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with  this  subject,  because  in 
the  short  time  I  have  taken  —  I  do  not  at  this  time  care  to  take 
up  any  more  of  your  time  —  I  could  not  naturally  cover  all  the 
points  that  I  would  wish  to  be  covered.  There  are  legal  aspects 
which  I  shall  ask  to  have  covered  later  on  when  that  stage  arrives. 
I  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  in  the  matter. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  You  touched  slightly  on  the  cost? 

Mr.  Nixon. —  I  don't  know  as  to  the  cost  of  the  docks  them- 
selves ;  I  was  only  speaking  as  to  the  real  estate  necessary  on  the 
land  side. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Your  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
made  no  estimate  as  regards  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Nixon. — We  will  submit  estimates  if  you  desire. 

Commissioner  Stevens. — At  the  present  time  you  have  none  t 

Mr.  Nixon. — At  the  present  time,  no. 

Mr.  Ring. —  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Nixon  what  the  depth  of 
water  is  and  how  far  out  they  would  have  to  go  before  they  got  a 
depth  of  water  sufficient  for  steamers. 

Mr.  Nixon. —  They  would  not  have  to  go  one  foot,  sir ;  thev 
would  come  into  the  Narrows  and  bend  around  to  the  left  into 
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this  harbor  which  will  of  course  have  to  be  dredged  out;  it  is  a 
sandy  bottom;  we  cannot  present  deep  water  of  the  ocean  there, 
but  we  have  the  breakwater  already,  and  it  is  a  place  easily  and 
cheaply  dredged  and  will  not  fill  up  again. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Do  you  know  what  the  depth  is  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  Nixon. —  I  think  about  twelve  feet 

Mr.  William  E.  Cleary. —  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  location,  or  is  it  simply  disposed 
to  invite  suggestions  and  then  afterwards  discuss  them;  because 
if  these  things  are  to  be  discussed;  as  was  suggested,  why,  of 
course,  we  will  all  get  into  that  discussion. 

Chairman  Williams. —  The  idea  the  Commission  have  is  to 
have  all  locations  submitted  to  them  first  as  far  as  can  be,  and 
then  have  a  discussion  later,  because  otherwise  we  will  take  all 
our  time  discussing  one  particular  proposition. 

Mr.  Cleary. —  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Frederick  M.  Lawrence. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Commission:  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on 
eomething  of  the  line  of  our  President,  Mr.  Hebert  here,  and  talk 
from  an  individual  standpoint.  I  consider  the  following  as  neces- 
sary to  rertain  such  westbound  merchandise  as  is  at  present 
shipped  by  the  canal  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  induce  further 
and  other  shipments,  and  for  the  delivery  of  such  merchandise  as 
may  be  shipped  from  the  West  to  New  York. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  the  retention  of  the  present 
canal  district  of  the  port  of  New  York,  viz.,  Piers  five  and  six, 
East  river,  and  the  slips  adjacent  thereto,  with  an  addition  of  at 
least  two  more  piers. 

The  second  most  important  location  would  be  at  or  near  the 
foot  of  Canal  street  on  the  North  river,  where  at  least  two  piers 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  canal  business. 

A  third  desirable  place  for  at  least  one  pier,  would  be  on  the 
East  river,  near  what  is  known  as  "  The  Hook  "  or  this  side  of 
the  foot  of  Grand  street. 

Of  course  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  established  a  pier  on 
Gowanus  bay,  and  another  in  the  eastern  district  of  Brooklyn,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  shippers  and  receivers  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn. 
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All  of  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  merchandise  freight, 
by  whatever  name  known. 

Now  in  relation  to  the  care  of  such  boats  or  barges  as  shall 
come  to  the  city  of  New  York,  with  full  cargoes,  and  are  destined 
to  be  delivered  at  one  point,  either  by  consignment  or  by  order 
after  reaching  here.  There  should  be  established  a  sufficient 
number  of  piers  and  slips,  or  a  basin  of  such  size  that  a  large 
number  of  boats  or  barges  may  land  there  for  orders.  And  such 
piers  or  basin  should  be  on  the  North  river  above  the  foot  of  60th 
street  (there  being  no  place  available  this  side),  where  the  re- 
quired space  could  be  obtained  for  so  large  basin  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  the  boats  and  barges  that  should  arrive 
from  day  to  day,  without  requiring  too  much  money. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  this  honorable  Commission,  that  to  es- 
tablish any  terminal  for  the  landing  of  boats  and  barges  coming 
down  the  canal,  other  than  some  point  on  the  North  river,  would 
be  the  worst  kind  of  folly,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz.:  The 
boats  and  barges  should  be  stopped  at  some  place  on  their  voyage 
to  the  city,  when  they  can  be  towed  by  tugs,  or  proceed  under 
their  own  steam,  to  such  points  as  they  may  be  ordered,  either  in 
the  greater  city  of  New  York,  or  to  points  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
or  to  all  points  south,  without  traveling  over  the  same  ground,  or 
in  this  case,  over  the  same  waters,  as  would  be  the  case  if  a  ter- 
minal were  established  at  Staten  Island  or  Jamaica  Bay,  or  in 
fact  any  place  where  they  would  be  compelled  to  traverse  the 
same  waters  twice  to  reach  their  final  destination  with  their  car- 
goes, as  that  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  what  is  known  as 
port  or  harbor  charges,  something  we  have  been  fighting  against 
for  years,  in  the  hope  of  our  retaining  such  trade  as  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  under  the  present  conditions,  and  to  win  back  some 
of  the  trade  we  have  lost,  and  that  has  gone  to  other  ports. 

I  would  like  the  honorable  Commission  to  understand  that 
what  I  have  said  is  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  has  been 
in  the  canal  forwarding  business  from  a  boy,  and  who  looks  for 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  which  the  Erie  canal  has  had  to 
contend  with  for  many  years,  where  we  have  been  compelled  to 
use  the  same  size  boats,  and  have  seen  our  terminal  reduced  over 
one-half,   while  in   the  same   time  the  railroads  have  improved 
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their  road  beds,  increased  the  size  and  power  of  their  locomotives, 
and  the  capacity  of  their  cars,  and  have  established  and  obtained 
many  piers  on  both  the  North  and  East  rivers  for  the  delivery 
and  receipt  of  freight,  and  we  look  to  the  new  Barge  canal  for 
the  betterment  of  our  condition;  but  without  adequate  and  suffi- 
cient terminal  facilities  established  at  such  points  as  will  attract 
business  for  the  new  canal,  it  will  be  useless  to  try  and  keep  the 
trade  that  belongs  to  the  Empire  State,  and  we  would  ask  this 
honorable  Commission  to  weigh  the  matter  fully,  and  to  under- 
stand that  our  position  is  not  taken  in  the  interest  of  any  land 
speculators,  or  those  wishing  to  boom  some  special  location,  but 
we  look  for  the  solution  of  the  whole  subject,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  Greater  City  of  New  York  and  the  State  at  large  shall  reap 
the  best  possible  benefit  from  the  millions  the  State  is  now  ex- 
pending in  giving  us  a  modern  waterway  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  ocean. 

It  has  been  contended  that  a  basin  located  at  Jamaica  bay  or 
Staten  Island  would  best  conserve  the  rapid  transfer  of  full  car- 
goes from  canal  barges  to  ocean-going  steamers  taking  full  car- 
goes of  grain  from  this  port,  and  which  are  generally  known  as 
"  Tramp  Steamers,"  but  in  my  judgment  such  steamers  could 
much  better  meet  the  canal  barges  at  a  basin  established  at  or 
near  the  foot  of  60th  street,  North  river,  than  to  have  a  basin 
established  at  either  of  the  first  mentioned  points,  and  compel 
all  canal  barges  to  go  there. 

A  large  part  of  the  grain  exported  from  this  port,  is  carried 
by  the  regular  passenger  steamers,  and  must  be  delivered  along- 
side at  their  own  piers,  as  is  also  all  other  freight,  and  if  the 
proposed  basin  were  established  at  or  near  the  foot  of  60th 
street,  North  river,  the  delivery  could  be  made  in  a  short  time, 
and  at  little  expense,  whereas  if  the  boats  or  barges  were  at 
Staten  Island  or  Jamaica  bay,  it  would  take  hours,  and  heavy 
towing  charges,  to  bring  them  back  and  place  them  alongside  the 
steamers  mentioned  above. 

I  think  the  matter  of  the  terminals  established  here  for  the 
handling  of  canal  freight  will  be  a  much  larger  factor  in  the 
matter  of  attracting  freight  to  the  port  of  New  York  than  the 
Vol.  II  — 3 
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building  of  the  Barge  canal,  to  which  we  have  all  looked  for  the 
cheapening  of  canal  charges  between  the  seaboard  and  the  great 
west. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commis- 
sion, I  am  not  looking  thirty  or  forty  years  ahead.  I  appreciate 
fully,  being  in  the  business,  that  in  time  we  shall  need  large 
facilities. 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  organization  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Lawrence. —  I  am  a  member  of  the  Canal  Association  of 
Greater  New  York,  and  one  of  their  committee,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  represent  mainly  the  individual  boatmen  on  the  canal. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Canal  boat  owners  ? 

Secretary  Smith. —  Isn't  there  a  Canal  Boat  Owners'  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Lawrence? 

Mr.  Lawrence. —  There  is  such  an  association. 

Secretary  Smith. —  You  do  not  represent  that? 

Mr.  Lawrence. —  And  I  am  also  one  of  the  committee  of  Canal 
Forwarders'  Association.  I  appear  here  in  sort  of  a  dual  or  treble 
capacity. 

Mr.  Herbert — I  think  both  of  those  organizations  belong  to 
the  Canal  Association. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Are  there  representatives  of  any  other 
organizations  present  who  are  prepared  to  proceed  ?  Gentlemen, 
if  there  are  no  other  organizations  here  who  are  prepared  to  be 
heard  at  this  time,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  individuals.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  asked  to  be  heard  and  we  will  now  give  him  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Lowell  M.  Palmer. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Canal  Commission,  I  am  not  here  representing  any  commercial 
body,  and  I  am  therefore  placed  in  the  embarrassing  position  of 
speaking  for  myself.  I  had  expected  that  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shep- 
ard  would  appear  to  speak  for  me.  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset, 
if  I  say  anything  against  Jamaica  bay  or  any  other  enterprise 
here,  I  do  it  because  I  believe  it  is  not  the  place  for  the  canal 
terminal.  If  the  national  government  can  make  Jamaica  bay 
an  adjunct  of  this  harbor,  I  am  very  sure  that  no  one  will  welcome 
(be  expenditure  that  they  make  more  heartily  than  I. 

The  harbor  of  New  York  is  rapidly  reaching  a  crowded  and 
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congested  condition,  particularly  in  the  North  river,  and  any 
terminal  —  to  facilitate  prompt  and  rapid  handling  of  freight  — 
must  be  a  continuous  system  of  waterfront  property  and  ware- 
house facilities  combined,  similar,  say,  to  the  enormous  system  of 
warehouses  in  the  free  port  of  Hamburg. 

The  terminal  facilities  of  a  railroad  are  almost  as  important 
as  the  building  of  the  railroad  itself ;  for  the  ability  to  dispatch 
freight  when  it  reaches  destination  makes  earnings  for  rolling 
stock,  increases  the  value  of  the  investment  in  equipment,  and 
either  reduces  .or  increases  the  entire  value  of  the  railroad  itself. 

This  fact  has  become  so  apparent  to  the  railroads  that  it  has 
led  to  the  enactment  of  laws  stipulating  the  time  that  shall  be 
allowed  the  consignees  for  the  unloading  of  cars,  and  prescribing 
the  amount  of  demurrage  per  day  that  consignees  shall  pay  if 
they  exceed  this  limit.  But  no  demurrage  charge  can  properly 
compensate  a  carrier  for  the  loss  it  meets  with  when  the  prompt 
unloading  of  its  traffic  at  terminal  points  is  delayed. 

The  present  arrangement  is  a  compromise  measure,  designed 
to  protect  equally  the  rights  of  consignee  and  of  carrier.  If  the 
time  for  unloading  of  cars  could  be  shortened  one-half,  it  would 
double  the  value  of  all  railroad  securities.  (Witness  the  splendid 
service  of  the  Interborongh  Rapid  Transit  Company  in  carry- 
ing fifteen  million  passengers  during  the  Hudson-Fulton  week, 
when  equipped  to  do  things,  as  against  the  service  of  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge  with  its  deficient  terminal.) 

What  is  true  of  railroads  will  be  just  as  true  of  the  canal,  with 
the  difference  that  the  railroads  own  the  cars  while  the  boats 
plying  on  the  canal  will  probably  be  owned  by  private  parties, 
mostly  captains,  and  men  of  small  means,  who  will  depend  solely 
upon  this  traffic  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  thus  making  delay  in 
unloading  a  burden  on  them,  which  the  public  must  finally  pay. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  commissioners  to  provide  at 
the  outset  such  terminal  facilities  as  shall  ensure  the  largest  pos- 
sible traffic  during  the,  about,  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve  that 
water  transportation  ifc  possible.  Warehouse  and  elevator  facili- 
ties owned  by  the  State  —  with  reasonable  handling  charges  — 
should  be  provided,  ample  for  the  carrying  of  grain  and  other 
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merchandise  that  is  transported  through  the  canal  in  summer  and 
not  consumed  or  exported  until  late  in  fall  or  winter.  If  New 
York  is  to  maintain  its  supremacy  it  must  be  —  like  London  — 
a  storehouse  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  not  merely  a  half- 
way station  between  the  west  and  the  outside  consuming  world. 

The  terminal  for  the  enlarged  State  canal  should  be  located  as 
near  the  geographical  center  of  its  industrial  commerce  as  posr 
sible  for  the  economical  distribution  of  its  eastbound  traffic. 

It  should  not  be  located  on  the  North  river,  unless  at  a  point 
far  enough  north  to  prevent  interference  with  the  accommoda- 
tion and  proper  development  of  our  foreign  commerce,  which, 
with  the  Panama  canal  completed,  free  raw  material,  and  a  pos- 
sible ship  subsidy,  will  increase  from  now  on  at  a  tremendous 
pace. 

It  should  not  be  located  at  Flushing  bay,  as  this  is  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  port,  and 
involves  one  passage  through  Hell  Gate  for  getting  there  and  a 
return  trip  for  all  part  cargoes  delivered  within  the  bounds  of  our 
present  waterfront,  either  for  domestic  or  foreign  use. 

It  should  not  be  located  at  Jamaica  bay,  for  the  same  reason, 
as  this  would  involve  going  into  the  open  sea  to  reach  it,  or  the 
cutting  of  a  channel  from  Flushing  bay  to  Jamaica  bay,  involv- 
ing a  passage  through  Hell  Gate  and  long  and  expensive  towing 
charges. 

It  should  not  be  located  on  Staten  Island,  as  the  north  and  east 
shores  of  Staten  Island  are  unsafe  during  severe  eastern  and 
.  northern  storms,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  Staten  Island  has  not 
grown. 

The  natural  location,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  foreign  com- 
merce, and  yet  be  accessible  for  general  harbor  delivery,  would 
be  the  East  river.  But  a  sufficient  amount  of  waterfront  cannot 
be  secured  on  the  East  river  for  the  purpose ;  and  within  fifteen 
years  all  desirable  East  river  waterfront  will  be  taken  either  by 
foreign  steamers  or  by  Sound  line  steamers. 

I  know  of  but  one  piece  of  property  in  the  entire  harbor  that 
has  sufficient  room  for  the  purpose;  and  unfortunately  for  me 
us  speaker,  I  am  the  owner  of  the  greater  portion  of  that;  property. 
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It  embraces  between  170  and  180  acres  in  a  solid  body  on  New- 
tcwn  creek,  and  on  both  sides  of  Maspeth  creek,  with  a  frontage 
on  Grand  street,  Brooklyn  (which  is  a  main  thoroughfare  of  over 
half  a  mile,  accessible  by  either  rail  or  trolley),  and  with  over  six 
thousand  feet  of  present  waterfront  and  with  the  possibility  of 
making  four  times  this  water  frontage  if  desired.  This  prop- 
erty would  answer  the  purpose  perfectly.  It  is  in  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  city.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  (Long  Island  system,  with  its  New 
England  connecting  railroad  nearing  completion)  ;  and  all-rail- 
rates  to  and  from  this  property  can  be  had  by  all  the  trunk  lines 
entering  the  harbor  of  New  York,  which  would  be  an  immense 
advantage  even  to  a  canal  terminal. 

Springs  of  water  on  the  property  produce  now  three  million 
gallons  of  water  daily;  and  by  boring  wells  five  million  gallons 
can  easily  be  secured. 

There  is  other  vacant  waterfront  adjoining  this  property  (but 
without  rail  connection).  And  ample  room  for  a  terminal  exists 
at  this  point,  where  all  the  requirements  heretofore  mentioned 
can  be  arranged  for  and  where  safe  harbor  can  be  found  in  winter 
for  boats  not  working. 

Manhattan  island  has  nearly  reached  its  maximum  as  a  manu- 
facturing center;  and  Brooklyn  at  the  present  moment  outranks 
Manhattan  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  in  westbound  traffic. 

I  also  own  a  water  frontage  of  1,450  feet  on  the  East  river, 
at  the  junction  of  Newtown  creek,  with  nearly  one  million  feet 
of  upland,  that  is  under  lease  until  May  1,  1924,  which  I  am 
not  at  all  anxious  to  dispose  of,  but  I  think  the  leases  could  be 
vacated  at  a  reasonable  consideration.  There  is  property  adjoin- 
ing, but  running  up  into  the  creek,  having  a  frontage  of  between 
eight  hundred  and  one  thousand  feet  that  can  be  secured  and  can 
be  secured  immediately,  in  which  I  have  no  interest.  I  have  as- 
certained that  fact  and  have  ascertained  that  it  can  be  secured  im- 
mediately. It  is  not  tied  up  by  leases.  It  has  between  eight  huu- 
dred  and  one  thousand  feet  of  waterfront  and  I  should  say  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  feet  of  land.  And  if  this  property 
could  be  added  to  the  Newtown  creek  property,  it  would  answer 
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all  the  requirements  of  the  canal  as  a  terminal  for  at  least  the 
next  fifty  years. 

Traffic  would  then  come  through  the  Harlem  and  East  rivers, 
and  the  long  and  dangerous  tow  around  the  Battery  would  be 
avoided. 

I  should  be  glad  to  take  the  members  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  over  both  properties  in 
automobiles,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  same. 

I  would  like  at  some  future  time  to  make  a  statement  regard- 
ing what  else  should  be  done  for  the  canal,  the  question  of  ports 
oi  call  which  you  should  take  up  in  regard  to  the  intelligent  use 
of  the  canal  traffic  as  it  comes  down  the  North  river.  I  should 
also  like  to  give  the  figures  of  the  westbound  business  as  com- 
pared with  the  eastbound  business  and  show  to  the  Commission 
that  it  is  an  eastbound  problem;  it  is  not  a  westbound  problem.  I 
have  been  in  the  transportation  business  for  nearly  forty  years, 
so  that  I  have  handled  both  rail  and  canal  business,  and  I  can 
give  figures  which  I  think  will  be  interesting,  and  I  shall  ask  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  on  that  point  a  little  later. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Shepard,  are  you  prepared  to  be 
heard  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Shepard. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  ready  to  talk  about 
this  subject  yet,  and  it  is  so  large  and  far-reaching  a  subject  I 
have  no  doubt  your  Board  will  feel  it  necessary  to  have  some  other 
hearing,  especially  after  you  shall  have  perhaps  made  some  in- 
vestigation here,  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  ask  permission  for  an 
opportunity  to  speak,  but  I  will  not  trouble  you  this  morning. 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  think  the  Commission  has  had  pre- 
sented to  it  all  the  propositions  looking  towards  locations  with 
the  exception  of  the  Jamaica  bay  proposition,  and  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.  If  there  are  any 
others  which  we  have  not  yet  heard,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  them 
at  this  time,  so  as  to  get  all  the  propositions  before  we  begin  to  dis- 
cuss them.  The  representatives  of  the  Jamaica  bay  proposition 
are  not  ready  to  proceed  at  this  time,  but  from  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken  I  judge  you  are  all  familiar 
in  outline  with  what  they  propose  to  present.     If  there  are  no 
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other  locations  to  be  suggested,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  in- 
dividuals in  reference  to  anything  that  pertains  to  this  subject  of 
terminal,  either  as  to  the  location  or  the  general  proposition  of 
terminals. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Harding. —  While  I  do  not  represent  any  direct 
organization,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  seems  as  though  the  engineer- 
ing profession  should  be  heard  in  this  connection,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Engineers'  Club  and  The  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  there  is  one  very  important  question  it  seems  to  me  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  land,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  handling  the 
material,  that  is  to  say,  to  take  it  from  the  boat  and  put  it  on  the 
pier,  or  into  the  warehouse,  either  the  first,  second  or  third  floor 
or  more,  and  how  that  can  be  done  without  rehandling.  The 
terminal  facilities,  as  has  been  already  said,  of  a  railroad  are  of 
the  greater  importance.  It  may  not  be  known  that  the  terminals 
of  the  large  railways  represent  a  greater  investment  than  all  the 
other  properties  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States;  by  that,  I 
include  the  rail,  the  right  of  way,  the  rolling  stock.  When  we 
consider  this  the  importance  of  these  terminals  becomes  very  ap- 
parent. Now,  the  cost  of  handling  terminal  freight  in  New  York 
city  from  the  steamship  upon  the  pier  is  about  thirty-five  cents. 
In  addition  to  that  it  costs  twenty  cents  additional  to  take  it  from 
the  pier  and  put  it  on  the  trucks.  That  will  make  therefore  a 
cost  of  forty-five  cents  per  ton,  and  when  we  consider  that  officially 
the  number  of  tons  handled  here  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  tons, 
and  probably  otherwise,  is  about  two  hundred  tons,  a  saving  in  the 
terminal  cost  makes  a  very  great  deal  of  difference.  Now,  here  is 
a  peculiar  statement. 

Secretary  Smith. — Are  you  correct  in  your  statement  in  regard 
to  the  figures,  a  hundred  and  thirteen  tons  ? 

Mr.  Harding. —  One  hundred  and  thirteen  million  tons  instead 
of  a  hundred  and  thirteen  tons,  but  really  the  amount  is  probably 
two  hundred  million  tons.  Now,  by  proper  machinery  freight 
can  be  handled  from  the  steamer  or  from  the  barge,  from  the  ves- 
sel, and  put  upon  the  pier  at  an  expense  of  five  cents  per  ton,  and 
that  will  be  guaranteed  probably  by  twenty  large  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  United  States.     Now.  think  what  that  will  mean. 
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saving  thirty  cents  per  ton  on  two  hundred  million  tons,  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  one  or  two  cents 
only  per  ton  will  bring  from  Europe,  if  it  is  in  favor  of  Boston, 
to  Boston  instead  of  New  York,  you  see  how  vital  it  is  that  proper 
terminal  machinery  be  installed  for  handling  the  freight.  Now, 
that  is  what  I  say  can  be  done  without  rehandling;  the  freight 
can  be  taken  from  a  barge  and  put  anywhere,  either  upon  the 
wharf,  upon  the  land  or  in  the  warehouse.  Now,  in  order  to  see 
what  that  means,  there  is  this :  You  can  do  it  in  the  first  place, 
leaving  out  the  question  of  economy,  the  next  thing  is  quickness. 
You  take  one  of  these  barges  that  handles  two  thousand  tons.  If 
I  hat  barge  uses  proper  machinery  it  can  make  easily  double  the 
number  of  trips  during  the  seven  months.  Therefore  you  have 
doubled  the  value  of  the  rolling  stock,  or  rather,  we  will  call  it, 
instead  of  rolling  stock,  floating  stock.  It  must  be  made  to  work 
up  to  the  very  highest  efficiency.  The  next  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered is  this:  The  same  amount  of  ground  will  be  able  to  do  four 
or  six  times  the  amount  of  work  if  it  is  equipped  with  proper 
machinery.  You  can  see  therefore  how  that  will  reduce  the  acre- 
age required.  Now,  that  is  easily  proved  this  way:  In  the  first 
place  the  power  you  accept"  will  be  electricity;  in  the  naxt 
place  it  must  be  overhead,  bringing  the  freight  here  and  there 
and  every  place ;  in  the  next  place,  the  tracks  must  be  removable, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  useless  to  run  a  track  here  and  another  track 
there,  it  is  useless  if  you  have  got  to  put  in  a  number  of  little 
tracks  to  take  up  that  space;  you  will  use  nothing  but  what  is 
called  the  traveling  bridge  first  that  is  manufactured  by  at  least 
ten  concerns  in  the  United  States.  The  next  plan  is  what  we  call 
the  machine  shop  crane.  There  is  no  machine  shop  to  be  equipped 
without  you  consider  that,  and  then  there  is  what  is  called  the 
electric  traveler  or  the  trolley  hoist,  so  that  by  means  of  a  track 
which  moves  between  two  other  tracks  you  could  cover  every  foot 
of  space ;  that  is  to  say,  you  can  take  a  load  from  any  particular 
point  and  lift  it  up  and  carry  it  anywhere  else  without  any  re- 
handling.  The  problem  I  have  on  paper,  which  I  will  not  pre- 
sent, which  was  prepared  for  the  terminals  along  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  they  realized  themselves  the  great  importance  of  it. 
They  are  going  to  use  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  greatest  ad- 
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vantage.  They  realize  in  order  to  do  that  that  they  must  have 
proper  machinery.  Then  there  is  a  boat  that  will  handle  three 
thousand  tons  if  necessary,  or  on  a  barge  two  thousand  tons,  and 
that  is  divided  up  into  sections;  the  vessel  comes  along  the  side, 
one  section  is  hoisted  out  up  on  the  pier,  it  is  replaced  by  another 
section  and  that  work  is  continued ;  and  again,  as  we  all  know, 
there  are  many  thousands  of  these  barges  at  Rotterdam,  and  they 
get  cargoes  for  the  consignees  as  they  go  along;  and  here  is  an- 
other curious  thing,  it  will  cost  probably  —  these  figures  are  sub- 
ject to  criticism  —  about  eleven  dollars  a  ton  to  create  a  good 
steel  barge.  In  order  to  build  a  terminal  warehouse  properly, 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  will  be  three  or  four  times 
that.  Now,  as  to  the  amount  of  land  required,  a  man  handling 
a  truck,  which  is  to-day  the  old  hand  truck,  as  we  all  know,  a 
man  goes  about  two  hundred  feet  a  minute.  Now,  by  means  of 
electricity  —  and  the  man  only  takes  about  four  hundred  pounds, 
that  is  the  general  limit,  except  it  is  a  bale  of  cotton,  which  is  six 
hundred  pounds,  which  he  can  carry;  but  now  by  electricity  that 
same  load  ordinarily  instead  of  being  four  or  six  hundred  pounds 
is  about  three  tons  and  is  carried  at  a  speed  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet  a  minute;  you  double  the  trackage  as  you  can  see  by  putting 
it  overhead;  that  gives  you  twice  as  much  and  the  speed  is  twice 
or  three  times  as  much,  and  so  you  can  see  that  from  the  same 
amount  of  ground  you  can  get  four  or  six  times  the  amount  of 
efficiency  by  equipping  it  with  proper  machinery.  Therefore 
you  can  do  it  very  much  cheaper.  Second,  you  can  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  rolling  stock;  and,  third,  you  can  require  about 
one-quarter  of  the  amount  of  ground  to  do  the  work.  I  thank 
you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hebert. —  I  desire  to  make  a  correction  of  an  impression, 
and  that  is,  that  in  my  remarks  it  has  been  thought,  that  I  was 
opposed,  that  the  Canal  Association  —  was  opposed  to  the  State 
owning  terminals.  That  is  not  correct.  We  believe  that  the 
State  should  own  pier  terminals.  The  position  which  I  took 
that  terminals  such  as  has  been  proposed  at  Staten  Island  and 
other  points  for  the  ocean  as  well  as  the  east-bound  traffic  from 
the  lakes,  that  those  terminals  should  belong  to  private  interests, 
for  the  reason  that  they  will  be  maintained  at  a  less  cost  than  the 
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State  would  maintain  them,  and  it  would  do  away  with  many  po- 
litical complications  in  the  management  of  such  terminals.  We 
desire  free  terminals  in  the  port  of  New  York  so  far  as  may  be 
obtained,  but  when  it  contemplates  such  enterprises  as  you  might 
say  the  Atlantic  Dock,  or  the  Erie  Basin,  then  it  is  our  view  that 
the  State  should  not  own  that  property;  that  it  would  be  better 
under  the  management  of  private  interests.  It  also  would  allow 
our  citizens  to  engage  in  a  traffic  which  they  are  entitled  to  and 
to  invest  their  money  and  come  in  competition  with  the  rates  for 
handling  the  properties;  with  this  explanation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
trust  if  there  is  contrary  view  to  that  which  I  have  stated  it  will 
be  now  understood. 

Mr.  James  S.  Davis. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Commission,  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  this  subject  that 
is  before  us.  I  have  been  on  the  string  piece  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  in  New  York  harbor  as  a  lumber  merchant  and  my 
business  has  been  largely  with  canal  boats.  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  a  canal  boat  is  not  a  very  seaworthy  boat;  as  you  no  doubt 
are  well  aware,  they  carry  the  bulk  or  a  good  part  of  their  load 
above  deck.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  pretty  well-pro- 
vided harbor,  but  the  question  seems  to  me  to  resolve  itself  into 
about  this:  That  we  should  have  three  terminals  at  least  in  Greater 
New  York,  one  close  to  Spuyten  Duyvil,  one  down  towards  the 
Narrows,  and  one  to  accommodate  the  great  traffic,  the  manufactur- 
ing both  east  and  westbound,  in  what  is  known  as  Williamsburg. 
The  proposition  submitted  by  our  highly  esteemed  Canal  Associa- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  confused  between  terminals  and  public  piers. 
New  York  city  —  I  think  to-day  no  one  will  say  is  not  adequately 
provided  with  public  piers  that  meet  the  desires  of  most  people. 
Now,  with  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  with  three  terminals,  and 
New  York  city  providing  the  public  piers  as  it  does,  it  strikes  me 
that  it  about  meets  the  requirements  of  the  harbor  for  the  present 
and  future.  There  was  one  question,  too,  that  presented  itself 
here,  and  that  is  the  question  of  lighters  in  this  harbor ;  the  ques- 
tion of  lighterage  in  this  harbor  is  not  one  of  toll,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  but  a  question  of  transferring  goods.  When  you  have 
unloaded  one  vessel  and  loaded  her  into  another  or  unloaded  it 
onto  the  dock  and  back  again  onto  your  boat,  there  your  charges 
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come,  but  you  can  take  a  boat  here  in  this  town  and  hold  it  up 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time  and  your  demurrage  and  so  forth 
counts  but  very  little  compared  to  what  it  would  be  if  you  un- 
loaded it  Now,  give  us  proper  harbors  where  we  can  bring  our 
freight  in  from  the  west,  and  let  us  hold  them  up  there  for  a 
few  days  and  then  take  them  to  the  point  where  they  will  be  taken 
on  board  the  ship,  and  then,  as  I  say,  in  loading  them  we  have 
already  got  nearly  adequate  facilities  if  not  quite,  in  this  harbor, 
in  the  way  of  public  piers.     I  thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  desires  to 
be  heard  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Myer. —  If  you  desire,  we  will  go  on  with  those  members 
we  have  here  and  bring  to  your  notice  Jamaica  bay  if  you  so  de- 
sire. 

Chairman  Williams. —  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 
You  represent  the  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Association? 

Mr.  Myer. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  You  desire  an  additional  hearing  to- 
morrow ? 

Mr.  Myer. —  We  would  like  to,  yes.  This  being  a  holiday  we 
did  not  really  think  there  would  be  any  meeting,  and  we  were  not 
prepared.  We  will  go  on  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  give 
you  all  our  data. 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  think  perhaps  that  would  be  the  better 
way ;  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  present  the  whole  case  to-day,  I 
think  we  had  better  wait  until  to-morrow  morning  and  take  it  all 
up  at  once. 

Mr.  Law. —  I  know  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  wish  to  be 
heard  with  reference  to  the  Jamaica  bay  terminal  who  are  not 
here  to-day,  having  been  under  the  impression  that  that  subject 
would  be  taken  up  to-morrow.  We  simply  wish  the  Commission 
to  understand  that  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  ahead  to-day  so 
far  as  we  can;  the  entire  case  could  not  very  well  be  presented 
to-day. 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  think  we  prefer  to  wait  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Law. —  To-morrow  at  10  o'clock? 

Chairman  Williams. —  Tomorrow  at  10  o'clock,  yes. 
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Mr.  William  E.  Cleary. —  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  explain 
why  I  might  have  a  right  to  say  it,  perhaps  I  might  say  that  I 
have  been  in  this  canal  transportation  in  the  same  office  at  South 
street  for  the  last  twenty-six  years.     I  am  hoarse  and  won't  say 
much  about  this.    The  canal  business  should  primarily  remember 
that  they  are  in  fierce  competition  and  will  be  in  fierce  competi- 
tion with  the  railroads  when  the  canal  is  completed.    You  cannot 
treat  this  question  as  if  it  was  a  new  enterprise,  carrying  the 
goods  from   the  pier,  and   that  you  can  locate  your  terminals 
wherever  you  please  and  the  stuff  will  still  come  because  it  has  to 
come.     The  situation  is  more  in  this  way,  that  wherever  a  man 
has  a  load  to  ship,  the  boat  must  go  right  there  and  get  it.     As 
Mr.  Palmer  knows  in  shipping  his  sugar,  the  1  oat  has  to  go  to 
the  New  York  house  to  get  the  sugar.     She  don't  go  down  some- 
wheres  and  anchor  and  have  the  sugar  sent  down  there.     If  they 
did,  Mr.  Palmer  would  tell  you  that  he  could  ship  it  cheaper,  that 
he  could  get  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  first  taking  it  to  an  arbitrary 
terminal  and  have  it  go  from  there.     It  cannot  be  done,  that  is, 
in  the  reception  of  westbound  freight.     I  think  Mr.  Palmer  said 
that  this  was  an  east  and  not  a  westbound  proposition.    It  is  both  a 
westbound  and  eastbound  proposition.    The  canals  cannot  run,  suc- 
cessful boats  would  not  be  built  or  operated,  unless  you  furnished 
them  with  cargoes  both  ways.     Ilight  in  front  of  my  office  day 
in  and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  boats  have  laid  there,  wait- 
ing for  northbound  loads  going  to  the  Cham  plain  canal,  simply 
laying  there;  although  there  was  an  abundance  of  freight  waiting 
in  the  north  to  come  south;  still  they  could  not  go  because  it  is 
not  profitable  to  run  a  canal  boat  light  in  one  direction;  they 
cannot  do  it;  they  have  got  to  have  a  load  both  ways;  so  you  have 
to  cultivate  in  every  way  you  can  the  business  of  getting  more 
westbound  freight   as  well   as  eastbound  freight;   there  is  more 
abundance  of  eastbound  freight  perhaps,  but  you  have  to  con- 
sider westbound  freight  also.     And  as  I  said  before,  both  in  the 
getting  and  the  delivery  of  freight  you  have  to  go  where   the 
fellow  wants  it,  as  this  gentleman  representing  the  lumber  in- 
terests knows,  and  I  have  sent  my  lumber  in  my  capacity  as  agent 
for  lumber  boats  a  great  many  times  to  this  gentleman  and  others 
too,  but  he  would  not  receive  the  lumber  over  in  Staten  Island, 
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for  instance,  nor  would  anybody  who  had  their  heavy  building 
material,  we  will  say  structural  iron,  he  would  not  take  advantage 
of  the  handling  capacity  that  this  gentleman,  the  engineer,  ex- 
plained a  little  while  ago,  no  matter  how  beautiful  and  how  cheap 
your  unloading  arrangement  was.  You  have  got  to  unload  it 
where  they  want  it.  You  may  put  up  elegant  derricks  at  arbi- 
trary points,  but  they  are  of  no  use  for  the  fellow  who  wants  the 
material.  A  man  that  is  putting  up  a  skyscraper  at  the  foot  of 
Canal  street  does  not  want  his  material  in  Mr.  Palmer's  beauti- 
ful place  in  Newtown  creek,  to  say  nothing  of  Staten  Island. 
You  have  got  to  go  where  they  want  you.  And  I  also  want  to 
say  you  do  not  want  automobiles  to  look  at  terminals,  you  want 
steamboats  to  pass  the  place.  Automobiles  are  very  nice,  but  you 
want 'a  boat,  because  you  want  to  go  right  where  the  boats  will 
have  to  go  in  order  to  get  there,  and  these  places,  no  matter  how 
much  a  man  might  desire  them  at  a  certain  place  —  I  am  a 
Brooklynite  —  no  matter  how  much  I  might  desire  to  say  some- 
thing for  terminals  in  Brooklyn,  this  place  or  that,  whether  it  be 
Jamaica  -bay  or  Newtown  creek  or  Gowanus  or  any  other  old 
place,  the  proposition  before  this  Commission  and  before  the  gen- 
tlemen such  as  Mr.  Hebert  represents,  is  to  keep  this  thing  down 
to  a  good  honest  solid  basis ;  not  to  buy  land  because  it  will  help 
anybody,  not  to  buy  land  or  create  a  terminal  because  it  will  assist 
any  borough.  You  have  to  treat  it  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  in  no  other  way,  and  when  you  come  down  here 
with  your  stuff,  it  is  a  good,  safe  proposition  —  Mr.  Hebert's 
outline  was  pretty  safe  —  to  stop  somewheres  on  the  way,  wher- 
ever you  do  stop,  but  I  do  not  imagine  there  is  going  to  be  very 
much  stopping  on  the  way  —  the  whole  business  is  changed.  Mr. 
Hebert  talked  about  the  Atlantic  basin  and  the  Erie  basin,  but 
how  they  are  changed.  Whole  lines  of  granite  warehouses  are 
torn  down  that  were  formerly  put  there  to  transfer  cargoes,  and 
long  piers,  such  as  Bush's  stores,  that  Mr.  Nash  represents,  are 
being  put  up  in  their  place,  because  you  have  to  do  that  in  order 
to  economize  in  handling,  you  have  to  transfer  direct  from  the 
boat  to  the  vessel  or  the  car  or  the  lighter  as  it  may  be.  Yon 
cannot  have  these  intervening  charges  for  handling,  because  if 
you  do,  you  won't  get  the  freight,  the  railroad  will  get  it,  you 
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cannot  talk  about  anything  that  will  create  additional  charges. 
Just  as  a  gentleman  said  here  about  Staten  Island  and  Jamaica 
bay,  the  towing  alone  would  kill  it.    You  cannot  get  to  Jamaica 
bay  at  present    I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  can  or  not    Canal 
boats  are  not  made  to  go  around  Coney  Island  Point.    You  could 
not  get  insurance  on  them.    Some  flat  scows  loaded  with  stone  or 
something  where  if  the  water  comes  around  the  deck  will  run  off 
again,  they  do  go  around  with  a  few  loads,  but  they  hate  to  go 
there.     I  am  a  large  owner  of  that  kind  of  boats  and  I  always 
turn  down  a  proposition  to  go  into  Jamaica  bay  with  stone,  be- 
cause I  can  go  to  places  that  are  not  so  dangerous,  except  when 
things  are  very  dull.    The  canal  boats  are  not  meant  for  towing  — 
there  is  Mr.  Farrell  laughing  at  me.     If  I  ask  him  to-day  to  tow 
me  down  to  Jamaica  bay  he  would  want  sixty  dollars  down  and 
back.    I  can  go  from  here  to  Syracuse  and  back  for  sixty  dollars. 
That  shows  the  foolishness  of  it.     You  have  got  to  land  your 
stuff  first  at  a  place  where  it  is  wanted,  and  then  when  you  move 
it  the  next  time,  if  you  move  it  twice,  it  must  be  moved  right 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  it  is  foolishness,  and  it  might  just  as 
well  be  abandoned  as  to  be  argued  here  foolishly,  that  you  can 
take  a  boat  to  any  arbitrary  point  and  intend  there  to  build  up 
a  commerce.    If  you  go  around  the  East  and  North  rivers  to-day 
you  will  scarcely  pass  a  dock  where  there  is  an  open  and  free  pier 
that  you  won't  see  the  Erie  railroad,  the  New  York  Central,  or 
the  West  Shore  or  some  railroad's  boats.     What  are  those  boats 
doing  there  ?    They  have  got  the  terminals  there,  and  those  boats 
go  and  deliver  this  stuff  all  around  where  the  boat  delivers,  and 
that  means  every  dock  in  Manhattan  and  every  dock  in  Brooklyn, 
wherever  it  is  required;  and  that  is  where  your  boats  will  be 
scattered,  they  will  be  scattered  all  over;  you  cannot  pick  out  a 
terminal  and  say,  come  here  and  deliver.     You  can  put  your 
boats  in  there,  but  you  won't  do  any  business.     We  need  this 
terminal  we  have  here  for  the  freight  for  merchants  down-town; 
you  cannot  do  away  with  it;  you  would  lose  too  much  business. 
Take  Staten  Island  that  my  friend  Mr.  Nixon  speaks  of.     It  is 
a  good  place ;  I  look  out  on  it  every  day ;  I  live  on  the  Shore  road 
and  I  like  to  see  the  ships  go  up  and  down  there;  mud  scows; 
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I  do  not  see  any  canal  barges  going  up  and  down  there ;  if  there 
was  any  reason  for  canal  boats  to  go  down  to  Staten  Island  they 
would  be  going  down  there  now,  but  when  we  do  send  one  down  to 
the  asphalt  works  for  a  load  the  captain  is  continually  ringing  me 
up  on  the  telephone  to  "  get  me  out  quick,  I  will  sink,  there  is  an 
east  wind."  It  is  too  dangerous,  you  cannot  go  and  you  cannot 
think  of  going  there  beyond  Bobbins  Reef  light  to  make  a  harbor 
for  canal  boats.  They  are  built  light,  their  timbers  and  beams 
and  keelsons,  all  built  light  for  still  waters,  and  not  filled  with 
timbers  like  Mr.  Nixon  puts  in  ships.  I  think  Mr.  Nixon  did 
build  some  canal  boats  at  one  time ;  they  used  them,  I  think,  for 
some  time  and  then  sent  them  to  the  Philippines;  they  have 
not  got  any  of  them  around  here  now.  Now,  I  will,  later  on, 
when  there  are  other  propositions  made  here,  I  will  as  a  practical 
man  who  has  been  in  the  canal  business  all  my  life  nearly,  in 
one  way  and  another,  I  have  been  in  it  since  ten  years  old,  and 
I  have  seen  all  features  of  it,  both  carrying  and  contracting,  and 
as  a  commission  agent,  and  I  am  sure  as  a  general  proposition 
you  can  set  down  in  your  minds  this  one  fact  and  then  listen  to 
all  the  rest  of  them,  that  you  have  got  to  deliver  this  stuff  in 
canal  boats  where  it  is  wanted,  and  that  you  cannot  establish  an 
arbitrary  terminal  and  make  any  success  of  your  canal.  You 
must  go  and  get  the  stuff  where  people  have  it  to  ship;  you  will 
go  to  Staten  Island  and  get  the  asphalt  that  is  there ;  you  will  go 
to  the  kills  and  get  the  asphalt,  as  we  do  right  along ;  we  will  go 
to  Williamsburgh  and  get  the  sugar;  we  will  go  to  Newtown  creek 
and  get  the  chalk  and  the  plaster  made  by  those  people,  and  we 
will  go  to  Staten  Island  and  Kings  and  get  their  stuff.  Our  boats 
go  around  and  act  as  lighters  and  pick  it  up  where  it  is  and  you 
have  got  to  continue  to  do  that  because  the  railroads  do  that,  the 
canals  do  that,  and  there  is  no  way  of  doing  any  other  way  than 
that.  That  is  what  you  want;  remember  that.  It  is  so  wherever 
your  business  is  established.  I  am  not  opposed  to  Jamaica  bay, 
but  I  know  that  you  could  not  send  any  boat  'way  around  in 
Jamaica  bay;  they  are  too  light.  You  must  have  any  terminal 
this  side  of  Robbins  reef.  It  is  both  unsafe  and  unprofitable  be- 
low that ;  it  cannot  be  done.  I  desire  to  impress  that  as  much  as 
I  am  able  to  impress  it  on  the  Committee  because  I  am  sure  it 
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is  true.  Now,  gentlemen,  at  some  other  time  when  there  are  some 
other  things  said  that  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  explain  I  will 
be  glad  to  say  something  more;  at  present  that  is  all. 

Mr.    Nixon. —  Mr.    Chairman,   just   one   word;   if   what  Mr. 
Cleary  says  is  true  all  the  great  movements  of  foreign  ports  such 
as  London  and  Antwerp  and  Hamburg  are  based  upon  absolutely 
wrong  conceptions  of  the  handling  of  freight,  the  ocean  bound  and 
otherwise.    You  must  understand  that  there  is  a  tremendous  canal 
usage  in  Europe,  and  that  Antwerp  and  London  have  their  docks, 
and  ships  do  go  there  and  transfer  their  cargoes  and  receive  new 
ones,  and  they  do  not  meander  around  the  various  docks  of  the 
city  in  order  to  receive  them.     Of  course,  no  one  must  assume 
for  an  instant  that  because  we  have  a  canal  terminal  which  will 
bring  about  an  economical  handling  of  freight  on  a  large  scale, 
that  anybody  is  going  to  stop  a  man  sending  a  canal  boat  to  any 
dock  he  wants  to  unload  or  load  in.     These  boats  will,  of  course, 
be  sent  to  ships  in  various  docks  in  the  city.     It  is  just  a  ques- 
tion whether  this  law  means  anything  or  not.    You  say  a  terminal 
Does  a  terminal,  as  most  of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  think,  con- 
sist of  merely  a  place  up  the  river  at  Tappan  Zee,  for  instance, 
where  they  can  lay  until  they  get  prders,  or  is  it  a  terminal  to 
handle  the  great  commerce  which  this  one  hundred  million  dollars 
appropriation  is  going  to  make  possible?     That  is  the  question 
which  we  have  considered,  and  we  assume  that  we  want  a  real 
terminal.     Now,  as  to  it  not  being  possible  to  send  a  canal  boat 
down  to  the  Narrows,  I  hope  that  is  not  taken  seriously.    I  have 
built  canal  boats  and  they  have  gone  over  the  Great  Lakes  and 
they  managed  to  get  where  they  started  for.    Now,  those  are  predi- 
cated and  our  ideas  to-day  are  predicated  upon  boats  capable  of 
navigating  the  Great  Lakes  if  necessary,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
if  you  are  going  to  build  a  boat  that  is  capable  of  carrying  2,000 
tons,  and  if  you  can  make  her  of  so  flimsy  a  character  that  the 
slightest  wave  of  an  ordinary  harbor  is  going  to  break  her  in  two 
or  sag  her,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you  will  break  her  in  two  in 
loading  her  alone,  because  you  cannot  always  have  due  regard 
to  absolute  uniformity  in  loading  and  your  girder  stress  in  your 
ship  must  be  strong  enough  to  be  full  proof  against  ordinary  load- 
ing, and  therefore  any  ship  we  are  discussing  will  certainly  be 
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able  to  get  to  the  Narrows,  and  then  our  proposition  after  that 
provides  against  northerly,  easterly  and  southerly  winds. 

Mr.  Cleary. —  Just  a  minute  in  refutation  of  that;  Mr.  Nixon 
knows  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  are  lots  of  times  there  are 
east  winds  when  no  ordinary  boat  can  go  down  to  Midland  Beach 
or  any  place  around  there ;  the  tows  won't  go  out. 

Mr.  Nixon. —  They  have  to  go  out. 

Mr.  Cleary. —  They  won't  go  out  in  an  east  wind ;  they  have  to 
wait.  I  just  want  to  say  this:  that  this  terminal  should  be  so 
located  that  you  would  not  have  to  hesitate  for  a  minute;  you 
should  not  have  to  wait  until  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  to  get  out 
to  Midland  Beach  or  somewhere  out  there  in  Staten  Island;  you 
should  be  able  to  land  your  tow  to-day  just  as  you  do  now  and 
every  day,  no  matter  how  hard  the  wind  blows ;  that  you  can  do 
inside  of  Bobbins  reef,  but  you  cannot  do  it  when  you  are  exposed 
to  the  east  wind  of  the  lower  bay,  and  that  terminal  is  in  the  lower 
bay. 

Mr.  Nixon. —  If  you  had  looked  at  the  drawing  which  I  pre- 
sented, you  would  see  that  the  terminal  is  right  below  the 
Narrows. 

Mr.  Cleary. —  It  is  below  Fort  Wadsworth,  isn't  it  f 

Mr.  Nixon. —  Yes;  perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  Perry  A.  Randier  (of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana). — I  am  a  rank 
outsider  here,  but  I  am  very  largely  interested,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  in  the  discussions  which  I  have 
heard  this  morning.  I  believe  that  Greater  New  York  will  do  a 
great  thing  and  provide  as  wisely  as  she  ought,  and  yet  this  ques- 
tion of  terminals  is  so  important  to  us  in  the  country  to-day  that' 
we  cannot  hardly  think  of  it  in  a  large  enough  capacity.  The 
Erie  canal,  I  doubt  not,  will  not  contiuuc  for  a  great  many  years 
to  carry  only  two  thousand  ton  barges.  We  have  got  to  go  in  this 
country  to  waterways  all  over  the  land.  We  are  interested  in  the 
We«t  in  uniting  Chicago  to  New  York  by  a  waterway  that  will  be 
no  longer  than  the  railways  are  to-day.  We  propose  to  do  that  by 
connecting  the  head  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  head  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  by  a  deep  canal  and  a  big  canal  that  is  capable 
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of  transporting  barges  of  10,000  tons  or  more  capacity,  and  we 
believe  that  the  Erie  canal  ought  to  be  made  large  enough  to  cor- 
respond with  that  canal.  We  think  that  New  York,  if  it  is  to 
retain  its  grain  market,  has  got  to  have  a  means  of  getting  the 
grain  from  the  western  grain  field  cheaper  than  they  are  getting 
it  now.  There  is  no  reason  why  wheat  from  Chicago  and  corn 
should  cost  seven  cents  a  bushel  when  it  can  be  brought  by  barges 
and  a  direct  open  line  for  less  than  a  cent  a  bushel,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  seven  months'  open  water  season  is  long  enough  to 
accommodate  the  great  west  We  think  that  we  can  extend  the 
open  water  season  at  least  two  months  by  the  waterways  that  we 
are  proposing  to  construct.  We  have  twelve  inter-mediterranean 
States  out  west  that  produce  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  corn  of 
the  world.  We  have  in  those  States  three-quarters  of  all  the  f arm 
machinery  and  the  farm  improvements,  and  yet  we  have  been 
taxed  all  of  these  years  by  a  long  haul  that  is  worse  than  any 
tariff  that  has  ever  been  placed  upon  any  people,  and  these  great 
inter-mediterranean  States  are  not  going  to  stand  that  tax  much 
longer,  and  we  are  asking  the  government  to  come  to  our  assist- 
ance to  build  a  great  trunk  line  waterway;  we  are  asking  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  New  York  and  the  people  of  Chicago,  and 
we  are  asking  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  nation  when 
we  are  doing  that.  The  question  of  terminals  has  become  an  in- 
tolerable question.  I  heard  Mr.  Theodore  Shonts  at  Chicago  last 
fall  when  he  said  that  the  price  of  real  estate  in  the  great  cities 
was  making  it  impossible  for  railways  to  buy  it  for  terminals: 
that  you  could  not  duplicate  the  terminals  in  this  country  without 
it  cost.more  than  was  invested  in  all  the  railroad  properties  of  the 
United  States  to-day ;  2,200  miles  of  railroad  tracks  in  Chicago ; 
the  appraised  value  of  the  real  estate  upon  which  they  stand, 
$300,000,000,  and  yet  you  could  not  duplicate  those  tracks  at 
less  than  three  billions  of  dollars.  A  friend  of  mine  was  connected 
with  a  syndicate  several  years  ago  that  was  proposing  to  build  an 
additional  road  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  after  eighteen 
months  of  investigation  they  found  that  the  terminals  in  New 
York  alone  would  cost  $150,000  a  mile  for  all  the  miles  between 
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New  York  and  Chicago.  Our  friends,  the  railroads,  have  been 
wide  awake  in  this.  At  Buffalo  they  own  all  the  available  docks. 
In  Chicago  the  same  way.  Now,  it  is  up  to  the  government  to 
do  for  our  people  what  Germany  has  done  for  theirs;  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  in  inland  waterways  in  Germany,  a  third  of  the 
size  of  this  country,  and,  as  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
Commission,  says,  we  must  spend  $5,000,000,000  if  we  would  do 
for  this  country  what  Germany  has  done  in  that  country.  Xow, 
when  you  are  preparing  a  terminal  in  New  York  be  sure  that  it 
is  big  enough,  because  the  west  is  going  to  come  to  you  with  inland 
waterways ;  her  heavy  and  bulky  freight  is  to  be  brought  here  in 
that  way. 

I  heard  several  gentlemen  talk  here  who  are  lumbermen.  I 
am  a  lumberman  in  a  small  way  myself,  and  I  know  that  just 
before  this  panic  that  the  lumber  business  was  intolerable  to  those 
of  us  in  the  middle  west.  I  have  had  a  carload  of  lumber  three 
months  on  the  way  going  three  hundred  miles.  I  have  had  car- 
loads of  shingles  ten  months  on  the  way  from  Washington  to  In- 
diana. It  cost  the  state  of  Indiana,  in  1907,  $2,000,000  more 
for  shingles  than  it  would  have  cost  if  the  railroads  could  have 
furnished  the  transportation  to  bring  them  there,  and  yet  in  talk- 
ing to  the  shingle  manufacturers  of  Washington  they  told  me 
that  the  year  of  1907  invited  bankrutcy  to  many  of  the  most 
prosperous  mills,  because  they  could  not  get  railway  transporta- 
tion to  ship  their  shingles.  Now,  the  only  point  I  make  is  this. 
That  in  providing  a  terminal  here,  do  not  let  little  local  squabbles 
interfere  with  a  great  big  terminal,  because  the  west  is  coming  to 
you  with  her  heavy  and  bulky  freight  by  water.  You  cannot  de- 
pend longer  upon  the  railways  to  do  it.  I  was  interested  in  what 
the  gentleman  said  about  the  modern  machinery  for  unloading 
and  loading.  I  know  that  upon  Lake  Superior  they  load  a  boat- 
load with  10,000  tons  of  freight  in  ninety  minutes.  The  boat 
was  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  it  came  into  the 
harbor  until  it  went  out  with  its  load  of  10,000  tons,  and  that 
-ame  vessel  was  unloaded  at  Toledo  in  six  hours.  If  that  cargo 
had  been  put  upon  cars  it  would  have  taken  three  weeks'  time 
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to  have  loaded  it  and  unloaded  it,  and  would  have  made  a  line  of 
cars  with  cabooses  and  engines  of  two  miles  and  a  half  long.  Rail- 
way cars  are  rigid  things;  they  stand  upon  rigid  tracks,  and  I 
will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  transportation  business  of  this 
country  in  the  future  has  got  to  go  to  waterways.  Our  Consul 
in  Germany  in  a  paper,  in  one  of  his  consular  reports,  says  the 
reason  that  Germany  can  outstrip  this  country  is  because  it  can 
put  its  products  on  salt  water  for  one-tenth  what  it  cost  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  do  it,  and  mind  you,  in  1907,  Germany,  one-third 
the  size  of  this  country,  did  $561,000,000  more  foreign  business 
than  did  the  United  States.  Now,  I  want  to  interest  the  people 
of  New  York  to  come  out  west  and  help  us  to  create  a  sentiment 
that  shall  help  us  to  build  the  canal  I  am  talking  about,  but  I 
could  not  forbear  saying  something  after  hearing  the  various  in- 
terests talk  about  these  terminals,  of  stating  that  you  cannot  plan 
too  big  in  making  your  terminals,  and  you  ought  not  to  stop  with 
a  twelve  or  fourteen  foot  canal,  like  this  Erie  canal,  which  has . 
got  to  be  made  big  enough  if  New  York  is  to  retain  her  suprem- 
acy as  the  greatest  ocean  port  in  this  continent,  it  has  got  to  be 
made  a  good  deal  bigger  than  it  is.  Why,  last  year,  you  know,  I 
don't  need  to  tell  you,  Montreal  did  more  grain  business  in  the 
seven  months  than  did  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Boston,  and  this 
year  it  will  do  25  per  cent  more  than  it  did  last  year,  and  if  the 
Georgian  Bay  canal  is  completed  you  won't  send  out  a  kernel  of 
wheat  for  foreign  shipment;  it  will  all  go  by  the  way  of  the 
Canadian  waters.  Those  people  are  spending  dollars  where  we 
spend  dimes,  in  this  country.  They  are  wide  awake  to  the  subject, 
and  in  making  a  water  terminal  in  New  York  you  want  to  make 
it  big  enough  to  know,  to  feel,  that  the  whole  western  country, 
that  garden  spot  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  the  world,  is  going 
to  come  here  with  its  products,  and  want  a  sufficient  terminal  to 
take  care  of  them.     I  thank  you,  gentlemen.     (Applause.) 

Secretary  Smith. —  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who 
desires  to  be  heard  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Handle. —  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  a  way  in  .which  I  can 
get  at  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  New  York  and  have  some  of 
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the  associations  send  delegates  to  our  convention?  We  have  i 
convention  at  Fort  Wayne  on  this  subject  of  canals  on  the  10th 
and  11th  of  November  next.  We  trust  to  have  a  very  large  meet- 
ing and  I  should  like  to  invite  this  Commission  to  send  delegates 
to  that  convention.  I  would  like,  as  president  of  that  association 
at  Fort  Wayne,  to  invite  this  Commission  to  come  to  that  con- 
vention. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Thank  you.  There  being  no  further 
gentlemen  prepared  to  be  heard  at  this  time  we  will  adjourn  thi* 
hearing  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  at  this  place. 

Adjourned  until  Wednesday,  October  13,  1909,  at  10  a.  m. 
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i  Second  day  of  the  Fourth  Public  Hearing  of  the  Barge  Canal 
Terminal  Commission,  held  at  the  Produce  Exchange  Building, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1909,  at  10 

A.  If. 

Present. —  Messrs.  Frank  M.  Williams,  Chairman,  Fred- 
erick C.  Stevens,  Edward  A.  Bond,  Harvey  J.  Donaldson, 
Commissioners,  and  Alexander  E.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Gentlemen,  the  Commission  is  prepared 
to  resume  its  hearings,  and  agreeably  with  the  arrangements  made 
yesterday  we  will  listen  to  organizations  and  individuals  in  refer- 
ence to  presenting  the  Jamaica  bay  project. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Meyer. —  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Commission:  I  desire  to  make  plain  the  fact  that  neither  the 
Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Association,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  the  president,  nor  I  personally  have  any  personal  or  real  es- 
tate interests  in  or  around  Jamaica  Bay  whatsoever.  In  proof  of 
this  I  wish  to  read  to  you,  gentlemen,  the  names  of  our  advisory 
board: 

Abraham  Abraham,  of  Abraham  &  Straus ;  John  Adikes,  mer- 
chant, of  Jamaica;  William  Berri,  publisher  of  the  Standard 
Union;  David  A.  Boody,  banker  and  ex-mayor  of  Brooklyn; 
Geo.  W.  Brush,  M.D.,  president  of  the  Brooklyn  League;  Bird 
S.  Coler,  borough  president  .of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn;  Julian 
D  Fairchild,  president  of  the  Kings  County  Trust  Company; 
Edward  M.  Grout,  banker,  ex-comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York;  Lawrence  Gresser,  president  of  the  borough  of  Queens; 
McDougall  Hawkes,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  harbor  and 
shipping,  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York;  F.  J.  H.  Kracko, 
naval  officer,  custom  house;  William  McCarroll,  president  of  the 
New  York  board  of  trade  and  transportation;  Herman  A.  Metz, 
comptroller  of  New  York  city;  St.  Clair  McKelway,  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  Andrew  McLean,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Citi- 
zen; Charles  R.  Norman,  president  of  the  Maritime  Association; 
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Thos.  P.  Peters,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Times;  L.  H.  Pounds, 
president  of  the  Long  Island  Real  Estate  Exchange;  George  H. 
Roberts,  postmaster  of  Brooklyn;  I.  S.  Remson,  of  I.  S.  Rem- 
son  &  Company;  Samuel  Rowland,  flour  merchant,  New  York 
Produce  Exchange;  Calvin  Tomkins,  chairman  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Society  of  New  York  city;  Andrew  F.  Wilson,  president  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association;  W.  F.  Wyckoff,  attorney-at-law, 
of  Jamaica. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  know  not  whether  you  are  acquainted  with 
any  of  these  gentlemen  or  not,  but  they  are  the  big  men  of  our 
city,  men  whom  we  look  up  to,  men  who  could  not  be  induced  to 
take  an  advisoryship  in  any  civic  association  committee, —  they 
would  be  the  last  men  to  accept  an  advisory  committeeship  to  fos- 
ter any  real  estate  project  or  self  interests.  They  are  only  with 
us  in  this  movement  for  the  sake  of  civic  pride,  and  in  their  love 
and  loyalty  to  this  great  city  and  State.  After  listening  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  of  Indiana  who  spoke  yesterday,  I  feel 
convinced  that  we  are  more  justified  than  ever  in  saying  that  no 
matter  how  great  the  need  of  canal  terminals  at  New  York  city 
or  any  city  on  the  line  of  canals,  the  most  painstaking  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  proper  location  of  the  ocean  terminal 
that  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  this  great  canal  to  care  for  the 
exports  and  imports  of  this  canal.  Jamaica  bay  in  this  regard 
offers  the  most  ideal  location,  located  as  it  is  on  the  line  of 
natural  waterways  and  opening  as  it  does  directly  on  the  Atlantio 
ocean  with  feasible  and  easily  constructed  inside  waterways. 
Jamaica  bay  carries  with  it  all  that  is  essential  to  a  great  ocean 
terminal.  Here  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  ocean  liners  and  canal 
barges  in  direct  touch.  Jamaica  bay  with  its  twenty-five  square 
miles  offers  accommodation  for  many  years  to  come  for  the  build- 
ing of  docks,  railroads,  factories  and  warehouses.  Jamaica  bay 
developed  will  add  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  to  the  pres- 
ent New  York  city  dock  system.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  more 
wharfage  than  all  the  boroughs  of  the  Greater  New  York  have. 

To  thoroughly  understand  harbor  conditions  I  took  four 
months  leave  this  year  studying  harbor  conditions  in  Europe 
and  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  great  harbors  of  Hamburg 
and  Rotterdam.     Over  six  million  tons  of  freight  go  in  and  out 
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of  the  port  of  Hamburg  every  year  —  enough,  if  evenly  divided, 
to  load  three  large  ocean  steamships  every  day  in  the  year  and 
to  carry  away  and  distribute  the  cargoes  of  three  others  coming 
in. 

Now  then,  with  the  commerce  that  will  surely  be  developed 
by  this  great  canal,  it  will  be  necessary  without  question  to  secure 
a  location  for  an  ocean  terminal  that  will  be  in  position  to  care  for 
the  berthing  of  at  least  the  same  number  as  berth  at  Hamburg. 
They  can  berth  sixteen  hundred  two  thousand  tons  barges  there 
at  one  docking.  Surely,  gentlemen,  Jamaica  bay  with  its  magnifi- 
cent location,  accessibility,  and  conditions,  it  would  seem  that 
this  magnificent  harbor  of  Jamaica  bay  was  intended  for  the 
ocean  terminal  of  this  great  canal.  But,  gentlemen,  seeing  is  be- 
lieving. I  have  here  a  photograph  of  a  rough,  crude  map  made 
by  myself,  which  I  will  ask  you  to  accept.  The  same  will  show 
you  the  location,  the  area  and  capabilities  of  Jamaica  bay.  I 
might  add  that  at  the  organization  of  the  State  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  auspices  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  last 
year,  that  one  of  the  middle  islands,  as  shown  on  the  photograph 
was  thought  ideal  by  many  of  the  up-State  delegates  present  as  the 
right  place  for  a  State  terminal. 

Now,  in  answer  to  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Captain 
Cleary  yesterday,  I  feel  that  the  answers  made  to  the  Captain's 
statements  by  Mr.  Nixon  fully  apply  to  Jamaica  bay;  but 
the  captain  wanted  to  convey  to  you  the  idea  that  Jamaica 
bay  was  located  far  from  the  commercial  center  of  New  York. 
Now,  Jamaica  bay  is  no  further  located  from  this  very  place  in 
which  you  are  holding  this  meeting  than  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  street.  New  York  city,  is.  Now,  the  captain  would 
convey  to  you  that  on  account  of  the  rough  seas  between  here 
and  Jamaica  bay,  and  the  other  dangers  make  it  not  a  proper 
place.  Why,  gentlemen,  all  you  need  do  is  to  ring  up  the  Knicker- 
bocker Steamship  Company,  which  conducts  daily  excursions  be- 
tween here  and  Rockaway  Beach  and  they  will  tell  you  that  there 
was  never  any  need  for  cutting  out  one  single  trip  from  their 
schedule. 

In  regard  to  Captain  Geary's  statement  ae  to  the  tugs  and 
lighters  not  going  to  Jamaica  bay  for  the  reason  of  their  not 
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being  able  to  get  insurance,  that  is  all  tommyrot,  gentlemen. 
I  have  inquired  since  yesterday  of  all  the  maritime  insurance 
companies,  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  get  all  the  insurance 
they  can  get  for  anything  to  go  in  and  out  of  Jamaica  bay. 

In  answer  to  Captain  Cleary's  statement  that  tug  owners  hesi- 
tate to  tow  to  Jamaica  bay,  since  yesterday  I  have  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  ringing  up  all  the  towing  companies  —  I  do  not  say 
all,  but  the  big  companies  —  the  big  railroads  —  and  they  are 
only  too  glad  to  get  all  the  business  possible.  Now,  just  one 
word,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  we  wish  to 
emphasize  one  fact,  and  that  is  that  we  do  not  ask  you  gentlemen 
to  recommend  the  improving  of  Jamaica  bay.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  city  of  New  York  have  planned  for  all  that. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  careful  consideration  to  the  facts  that 
our  speakers  will  present  and  we  feel  assured  that  you  will  realize 
with  us  that  the  best  of  all  locations  for  a  seaboard  terminal  is 
Jamaica  bay.  We  will  now,  if  agreeable  to  you,  gentlemen,  take 
up  the  status  of  Jamaica  bay,  as  it  exists  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  city  of  New  York.  Congressman  Law  will 
make  that  plain  to  you. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Law. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission :  I  am  under  the  impression  that  everything  is  gained 
and  nothing  lost  in  presenting  any  case  with  entire  frankness,  and 
such  frankness  I  think  should  be  exercised  at  the  very  outset  in 
advocating  any  cause.  Frankness  requires  that  the  weak  point  in 
any  proposition  that  we  are  advocating  should  be  made  entirely 
clear  to  the  Commission  at  the  outset,  and  with  that  point  in  mind 
I  want  to  say  that  Jamaica  bay  in  its  present  condition  would 
hardly  be  available  as  a  Barge  canal  terminal.  As  such  terminal, 
it  is  dependent  upon  certain  large  plans  for  development  and  im- 
provement that  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  Federal 
government  and  the  city.  Therefore,  in  considering  Jamaica  bay 
as  a  terminal  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  members  of 
'his  Commission  know  exactly  what  the  status  of  the  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  that  bay  are.  My  purpose  in  addressing  you  here 
to  day  is  to  try  to  let  you  know  as  nearly  as  possible  just  what  that 
status  is,  so  that  this  Commission  can  judge  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
(he  plans  being  carried  to  completion.     Therefore,  I  am  going  to 
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review  briefly  the  situation^  in  that  respect,  leaving  to  the  gentle- 
men who  will  follow  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  selection  of 
the  bay  as  a  terminal  site.  The  whole  thing  started  through  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  engineers  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  on  April  26,  1906,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
upon  the  joint  improvement  and  development  of  Jamaica  bay,  and 
I  believe  the  resolution  also  included  for  water  fronts  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  Their  report  was  submitted  on  May  31,  1907. 
Now,  this  report  is  before  the  members  of  the  Commission.  It  is 
important  to  say  that  that  report  was  submitted  to  the  city  of 
New  York  prior  to  any  conferences  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Federal  government,  to  which  I  shall  shortly  refer,  and  that  that 
report  as  I  understand  it  contemplated  the  improvement  of  the 
bay  being  carried  on  by  the  city  of  New  York  without  Federal 
co-operation;  at  least,  no  conferences  had  taken  place  up  to  that 
time  by  which  any  report  on  co-operation  was  made ;  in  that  report 
there  was  a  majority  report  and  a  minority  report,  three  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  majority  reported  a  plan  of  improve- 
ment of  the  bay  which  would  have  cost  the  city  of  New  York  in 
round  figures  fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  minority  presented 
a  more  elaborate  plan  which  was  estimated  would  cost  the  city  in 
round  figures  forty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  life  of  that 
Commission,  I  may  say,  expired  on  June  25,  1907,  but  was  there- 
after re-created  in  the  manner  I  shall  indicate.  Now  comes  in 
the  Federal  Government.  The  rivers  and  harbors  act  of  March  2, 
1907,  contained  a  provision  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
cause  a  preliminary  examination  and  survey  to  be  made  of  Jamaica 
bay  as  follows:  The  waters  of  Jamaica  bay,  including  the  entrance 
to  said  bay  at  Rockaway  inlet,  and  those  waters  having  their  outlet 
in  Dead  Horse  inlet,  with  a  view  to  framing  a  plan  for  their  im- 
provement, and  recommending  the  order  of  such  improvement 
with  the  cost  thereof,  and  to  recommend  the  proportion  of  such 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  is  hereby  requested  to  confirm  and  co-operate  with  the  com- 
missioner of  docks  and  ferries  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or  with 
any  other  duly  authorized  agents,  officers  or  representatives  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  with  any  commission  of  engineers  ap- 
pointed or  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  survey  or  examine 
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said  bay,  and  to  recommend  to  the  city  of  New  York  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  said  Jamaica  bay  or  the  lands  in  and  about  said 
bay.  Following  that,  on  June  7,  1907,  the  city's  commission,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  was  re-created  by  an  action  of  the  board 
of  estimate,  and  to  its  original  duties  was  added  the  duty  of  con- 
ferring with  the  Secretary  of  War  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  river  and  harbor  bill  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
conferences  between  the  city's  commission  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  immediately  started  in,  with  the  result 
that  in  February  last  a  report  v*s  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  Congress  which  recommended  a  co-operative  plan  or  plan 
of  improvement  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  city  jointly ;  and  in  this  it  was  recommended  that  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  project  should  be  in  round 
figures  seven  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars.  The  plan  briefly 
recommended  was  an  entrance  channel  at  the  inlet  with  an  initial 
depth  of  eighteen  feet  and  a  width  of  five  hundred  feet;  and  an 
ultimate  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  an  ultimate  width  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet;  and  then  what  is  known  as  the  channel,  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  can  see  on  the  report  which  is  before  you, 
with  the  same  initial  depth  and  width,  but  with  an  ultimate  depth 
of  thirty  feet  and  width  of  one  thousand  feet  Now,  in  this  con- 
nection I  may  say  that  before  this  report  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress it  was,  as  I  understand,  in  its  general  features  agreed  to  by 
the  city's  commission  of  engineers  after  the  conferences  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  army  engineers,  as  to  the 
part  of  the  expense  for  the  improvement  that  the  city  should 
take  care  of,  was  the  construction  of  all  auxiliary  basins  and,  of 
course,  the  construction  of  all  docks  and  bulkheads,  etc.  Follow- 
ing that,  this  last  summer  the  board  of  estimate  appropriated 
$75,000,  which  appropriation  was  approved  by  the  board  of  alder- 
men and  also  by  the  mayor,  which  was  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission,  the  city  commission  to  fix  with  precision  the 
lines  already  determined  geographically,  only  tentatively  approved 
by  the  board  of  estimate  on  the  one  hand  and  the  War  Department 
on  the  other;  also  to  determine  with  precision  the  quantities  of 
material  to  be  handled  under  the  proposed  plans,  and  to  obtain 
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additional  data  upon  which  to  report.  There  was  one  important 
provision  in  the  report  of  the  army  engineers  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  to  that  I  wish  to  make  reference.  It  says  that  the 
board  further  recommends  that  the  eighteen-foot  entrance  channel, 
which  is  the  first  dredging  to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  report  should  not  be  dredged  until  the  Secretary  of  War 
is  satisfied  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  prepared  to  undertake  its 
part  of  the  general  plan  of  improvement  outlined  above.  Follow- 
ing that,  this  last  winter,  immediately  after  the  submission  of 
this  report  to  Congress,  Congress  .included  in  the  river  and  harbor 
bill  this  provision :  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed 
to  report  as  soon  as  he  is  satisfied  that  the  city  of  New  York  is 
prepared  to  undertake  the  work  to  be  done  by  it  preliminary  to  or 
contemporaneous  with  the  dredging  to  be  done  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  recommended  in  the  report  and  plan  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  transmitted  under  date  of  February  25,  1909,  for 
the  improvement  of  Jamaica  bay,  New  York,  and  its  entrance  at 
Rockaway  inlet  and  Dead  Horse  inlet.  So  that,  gentlemen,  so 
far  as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned,  it  is  as  nearly  com- 
mitted to  this  plan  of  improvement  as  it  possibly  could  be,  upon, 
of  course,  the  condition  that  the  city  of  New  York  shall  take 
advantage  of  the  invitation  that  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  it  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  thing  for  Congress  to  fail  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  a  favorable  recommendation  by  the  War  Department, 
such  as  I  have  referred  to.  There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  by 
which  the  Federal  Government,  or  Congress,  could  be  committed 
more  definitely  to  a  plan  of  improvement  than  it  has  been  in  this 
matter.  Not  only  is  the  report  there  favorable,  and  I  might  quote 
here  properly  the  remarks  Mr.  Burton  made,  who  was  then  chair- 
man of  the  rivers  and  harbors  committee  of  Congress,  who  is  now 
the  junior  senator  from  Ohio,  that  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  of  New  York  city,  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Congress  would  appropriate  the  money  for  the 
improvement  of  Jamaica  bay  just  as  soon  as  the  city  reports  itself 
ready  to  undertake  its  part  of  the  general  plan;  but  the  Federal 
Government  has  gone  further  than  that,  and,  after  this  report  was 
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submitted  to  it,  has  put  into  the  shape  of  legislation  an  invitation 
to  the  city  of  New  York  to  report  ready  to  carry  out  its  part  of 
the  general  plan  of  improvement.  There  will  be  next  winter  on© 
of  the  regular  river  and  harbor  bills  which  usually  carry  from 
eighty  to  ninety  millions  of  dollars,  and  if,  between  now  and  the 
time  that  bill  is  considered  and  passed  in  Congress,  the  city  of 
New  York  reports  itself  through  the  Secretary  of  War  prepared 
to  undertake  its  part  of  the  general  plan  of  improvement,  the  first 
appropriation  of  $250,000  for  the  initial  entrance  channel  can  be 
made  during  the  coining  winter,  and  if  the  city  so  reports,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  this  project  cannot  be  actually  under 
way  next  Spring.  Now,  we  have  therefore  considered  the  extent 
to  which  the  Federal  Government  is  committed  to  this  project. 

As  to  the  city:  The  city,  although  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  has  tentatively  adopted  the  plan  which  has  been 
recommended  to  the  Federal  Government,  I  might  say  that  the 
city  commission  under  the  authority  of  the  seventy-five  thousand 
dollar  appropriation  provision  has  been  working  down  there  dur- 
ing the  entire  summer,  making  its  final  surveys,  with  a  view  to 
making  a  report,  which  I  am  informed  can  be  made  this  fall  or 
early  winter,  in  time  for  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  The  city  of 
New  York  is  awaiting  the  report  and  recommendation  of  that 
commission.  I  am,  of  course,  not  authorized  and  it  would  be  an 
impertinence  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  say  what  the  report  of 
that  commission  will  be,  but  it  is  proper  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  are  likely  to  report  in  favor  of  this  project 
or  not,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  reports  that  they  have 
already  put  in  before  any  conferences  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  had,  in  which  all  united  in  report,  either  in  the 
minority  or  the  majority  report,  recommending  large  expenditures 
on  the  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  improvement  of  Ja- 
maica bay;  and  I  might  add,  therefore,  if  the  commission  please, 
that  the  State  itself  has  taken  an  important  part  in  this  matter. 
It  was  absolutely  essential  to  further  the  project  that  the  dispute 
which  has  existed  from  time  immemorial  between  the  city  and 
the  State  as  to  the  ownership  of  lands  under  water  in  Jamaica  bay 
should  be  settled,  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  this  improvement  were 
concerned,  and  this  last  winter  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legisla 
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ture  under  an  emergency  message  from  Governor  Hughes  which 
deeded  to  the  city  of  New  York  all  the  right,  title  and  interest 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  and  to  lands  under  water  in  Jamaica 
bay  for  the  purposes  of  this  improvement.  Now,  if  this  plan  of 
improvement  is  carried  out,  I  simply  wish  to  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  army  engineers  as  to  what  will  be  accomplished ;  and  in  one 
paragraph  it  says:  A  channel  43,000  feet  long,  measured  along 
the  westerly  and  northerly  pierhead  line,  is  provided,  giving  access 
to  eighty  piers  on  the  mainland,  assuming  piers  to  have  a  normal 
width  of  125  feet,  and  slips  a  like  width  of  300  feet;  if  the  piers 
are  built  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  bulkhead  line  each 
will  be  1,000  feet  long;  hence  160,000  lineal  feet  of  wharfage  may 
be  constructed,  and  still  the  bay,  as  the  commission  will  see,  is  not 
in  this  report  by  any  means  anywhere  near  exhausted. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  I 
do  not  by  any  means  feel  sure  that  the  city  of  New  York  will 
care  to  havfc  the  State  do  anything  so  far  as  providing  facilities 
for  the  terminals  are  concerned.  I  do  not  say  that  the  city  will 
not  be  glad  to  have  the  State  establish  docks  and  other  facilities 
there;  but  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  city  may  not  care  to 
have  the  State  do  that,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  if  your 
Commission  shall  recommend  and  the  State  designate  Jamaica 
bay  as  a  terminal,  that  the  city  of  New  York  itself  will  be 
glad  to  supply  all  the  needed  facilities  for  terminal  purposes. 

There  is  only  one  other  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  allude,  and 
that  is  this :  That  on  the  map  handed  up  to  the  Commission  you 
will  observe  that  there  is  designated  a  canal  extending  from 
Flushing  bay  to  Jamaica  bay,  the  idea  being  to  have  the  boats 
come  through  the  Harlem  river,  which  is  navigable  for  such 
boats,  and  down  through  by  a  more  direct  course.  I  think  that 
was  put  on  largely,  perhaps,  because  there  was  a  bill  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature  for  a  survey  of  such  a  canal.  It  was  vetoed 
by  Governor  Hughes  on  the  ground  that  your  honorable  Com- 
mission had  full  authority  to  take  care  of  a  matter  of  that  char- 
acter. There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  want  to  make  plain  con- 
cerning that.  I  speak  for  myself,  although  I  think  I  may,  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  that  respect  aLso,  speak  for  the  Jamaica 
Bay  Association,  with  which  I  have  been  very  closely  identified ; 
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that  while  that  is  our  position,  jet  at  the  same  time  we  wish  it 
made  clear  that  we  do  not  think  that  our  case,  in  any  wise  what- 
ever, is  dependent  upon  that.  If  the  Commission  decide  that 
Jamaica  bay  is  the  proper  place  for  a  terminal  it  is  for  the  Com- 
mission to  determine  whether  such  inlet's  avenue  is  necessary 
or  whether  as  it  is  contended  by  those,  I  think,  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  situation  that  it  is  not  essential  at  all,  and 
that  entrance  may  be  had  to  the  bay  by  the  ordinary  course  down 
through  the  Coney  Island  channel  outside,  but  I  would  say  in 
that  respect  co-operation  and  conference  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  city  commission  was  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
about  perfect  harmony  of  action.  If  this  Commission  decides 
that  Jamaica  bay  has  great  advantages  as  a  terminal,  I  think  that 
it  is  quite  likely  that  details  might  harmoniously  be  arranged  by 
a  conference  between  this  Commission  and  the  city  commission  of 
engineers,  to  which  I  have  referred  and  which  has  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  Commission  is  represented  here  to-day  and  they  can 
speak  for  themselves,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  ques- 
tion at  all  that  that  Commission  would  be  only  too  glad  upon 
invitation  from  your  body  to  enter  into  any  conference  that 
might  be  necessury,  or  to  advise  or  give  any  information  that 
may  be  desired. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

Mr.  Meyer. —  We  now  wish  to  report,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  on  Jamaica  bay  in  a  broad  and  general  way,  through 
our  secretary,  Mr.  N".  B.  Killmer. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Killmer. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Commission:  The  title  of  the  act  that  called  you  into  existence 
says  that  you  are  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  providing  ter- 
minal facilities  on  the  canals  of  this  State,  with  a  view  of  ulti- 
mately improving  and  fostering  the  commerce  of  the  State.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  this  "act  states  that  it  shall  be  your  duty  to  visit  and 
inspect  not  only  the  various  harbors  connected  with  the  canals, 
but  all  harbors  in  this  State  where  freight  carried  on  the  canals 
may  be  either  received  or  discharged. 

In  the  report  which  you  are  to  make  to  the  Legislature,  your 
findings  and  recommendations  shall  include  the  place  where,  in 
your  judgment,  special  facilities  for  receiving  and  discharging 
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canal  freight  should  be  provided,  the  securing  of  available  sites 
for  terminal  structures,  amount  of  land  necessary  to  be  taken  at 
each  point  for  such  purposes,  etc. 

The  reason  for  the  enactment  of  this  law  was,  of  course,  plain 
and  unmistakable.  The  State  had  undertaken,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  large  sum  of  money,  a  great  public  work  that  was 
destined  to  benefit  not  only  her  own  people,  but  also  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  by  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  her 
waterways,  and  thus  create  a  highway  of  commerce  that  would 
furnish  transportation  for  the  products  of  the  West  and  the 
Northwest  to  tidewater.  This  expenditure  of  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  would  be  practically  useless  and  would  utterly 
fail  to  accomplish  the  purpose  desired,  viz.,  "  the  improving  and 
fostering  of  commerce,"  unless  something  additional  was  done. 
What  that  something  was  is  clearly  stated  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Stevens,  a  member  of  this  Commission,  in 
his  report  to  the  Legislature,  wherein  he  says :  "  Adequate  ter- 
minals are  prerequisite  to  the  proper  handling  of  traffic,  and  any 
waterway  which  does  not  possess  terminal  facilities  will  almost 
certainly  be  doomed  to  failure."  Therefore,  because  of  this  need 
of  terminal  facilities,  and  for  which  the  expenditure  by  the  State 
of  $101,000,000  had  not  provided,  although  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  to  the  State,  your  Commission 
was  appointed.  My  object  in  reminding  you  of  the  reasons  for 
which  you  were  created  is  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
your  minds  the  real  work  that  you  have  undertaken  to  do.  It 
is  not,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Commission's  duty  simply  to  go 
to  Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie  or  New  York  City 
and  select  a  dock  here  and  there' that  a  canal  boat  may  tie  up  to; 
but  it  is  to  find  a  location  and  site  where  in  its  judgment,  special 
facilities  for  receiving  and  discharging  canal  freight  could  be 
provided,  to  the  end  and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  foster- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  State  over  the  new  waterway. 

If  only  a  partial  success  attends  the  enlargement  of  the  canal 
and  the  canal  secures  but  a  minimum  amount  of  business  in  ton- 
nage, and  it  is  utilized  to  only  a  fraction  of  its  capacity,  it  will 
mean  a  very  large  increase  in  the  tonnage.  But  the  friends  of  the 
canal  estimate  that  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  bring  an  annual 
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tonnage  to  this  port  of  at  least  ten  million  tons,  more  than  double 
that  of  any  previous  year;  but  it  must  have  adequate  up-to-date 
terminal  facilities  to  secure  the  business,  and  then  to  take  care 
of  it. 

A  big  ditch  across  the  State,  with  the  same  kind  of  terminal 
facilities  as  has  been  furnished  heretofore,  will  not  do  it.  Ac- 
cording to  many  who  think  they  are  competent  to  judge,  the  en- 
larging of  the  canal  will  not  increase  the  business  at  this  port 
one  iota,  unless  the  terminal  facilities  at  this  port  are  radically 
changed.  They  assert  that  the  congested  docks  and  piers,  compel- 
ling three  persons  to  do  business  in  a  space  designed  for  two,  and 
at  rates  much  higher  than  at  other  ports,  because  of  this  congested 
condition,  and  the  extra  expense  of  handling,  hauling  and  re- 
handling  involved,  make  the  cost  of  through  business  much  higher 
than  at  other  ports,  and  hence  the  driving  of  business  elsewhere. 

General  Clarkson,  the  surveyor  of  the  port,  in  a  recent  state- 
ment to  the  Maritime  Association,  said: 

"  In  twenty-two  years  the  yearly  exportation  of  grain  has 
fallen  from  114,000,000  to  34,204,054  bushels.  In  export 
of  corn  alone  last  year  this  port  lost  16,000,000  bushels. 
The  main  factors  in  driving  away  the  city's  export  trade  have 
been  New  York's  high  charges  for  wharfage  and  the  neglect 
to  provide  terminal  facilities.  Whereas  berthing  space  here 
costs  from  $60  to  $75  a  day,  Boston,  with  a  more  enlightened 
policy,  provides  free  wharfage  for  all  steamships,  and  by 
State  legislation  has  created  a  system  of  railroad  terminals  at 
piers,  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  cars  of  freight  pass 
by  New  York  yearly  to  find  export  at  less  expense  from 
Boston.'1 

A  committee  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  decrease  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  New  York  and  take  steps  to  remedy  the  trou- 
ble was  organized  recently.  In  addressing  the  meeting  Presi- 
dent Henschel  said: 

"How  serious  is  the  effect  of  the  rate  discrimination 
against  New  York,  when  we  find  that  merchants  in  Chicago, 
Vol.  II  — 4 
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St  Louis  and  other  Western  cities  can  obtain  merchandise 
from  European  ports  at  cheaper  rates  than  our  railroads 
charge  from  New  York  to  these  same  cities. 

"  Our  difficulty  is  two-fold :  First,  the  differentials  im- 
posed ;  and,  second,  our  failure  to  supply  adequate  means  for 
the  commercial  interchange  of  traffic  between  rail  and  water, 
coupled  with  exorbitant  charges  for  dockage,  wharfage,  grain 
elevator  and  storage. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  harbor  is  full  of  empty  ships, 
lighters  and  other  vessels  unable  to  secure  outward  cargoes? 
As  a  direct  result,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
out  of  employment  The  Canadian  port  of  Montreal,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  teeming  with  business.  Canada  has  been  lay- 
ing plans  for  many  years  to  divert  to  herself  the  trade  trib- 
utary to  us  by  a  systematic  improvement  of  her  canals,  rail- 
roads and  terminal  facilities." 

Lieutenant-Governor  Horace  White,  in  a  speech  delivered  be- 
fore the  Manufacturers'  Association  last  winter,  said :  "  One  of 
the  chief  purposes  of  the  Barge  canal  was  to  afford  competition." 
He  said  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  would  have  reaped  untold  ben- 
efits if  the  ships  loaded  at  Duluth  could  have  passed  unimpeded 
to  the  sea;  but  as  that  cannot  be,  we  should  make  the  most  of 
what  we  have.  "  It  is  my  fear,"  he  said,  "  that  the  railroads  will 
own  the  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  elevators  at  Buffalo,  the 
barges  on  the  canal  and  the  terminals  which  will  control  the  traffic 
at  this  port"  This  menace  cannot  be  allowed  to  exist;  but  it 
cannot  be  neglected  if  the  State  is  to  receive  any  benefits  com- 
mensurate with  the  expenditure  for  the  Barge  canal. 

The  people  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  are  clamoring 
for  the  general  government  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in 
deepening  those  two  rivers  so  that  ships  from  the  Great  Lakes 
can  pass  out  to  sea  via  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  diversion  of  the 
grAin  trade  from  this  port  to  Montreal  also  furnishes  a  needed 
warning. 

The  locality  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Inwood,  on  the  Hudson, 
has  been  suggested  for  the  principal  terminal  at  this  port.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  could  expect  to  improve  and  foster  the  commerce 
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of  New  York  by  locating  the  terminal  up  there.  If  shippers 
have  any  cargoes  for  those  towns,  or  for  Yonkers,  Tarrytown,  or 
for  the  downtown  sections  of  Manhattan,  or  in  Harlem,  over  in 
Brooklyn,  Newtown  Creek,  Flushing  or  at  Staten  Island,  or  at 
any  other  point  that  can  be  reached  by  water,  the  barges  will  be 
taken  there.  The  shippers  will  designate  where  they  are  to  go. 
This  would  be  considered  as  local  freight,  as  distinguished  from 
the  through  export  business.  This  latter  business  is  the  business 
the  State  desires  to  reclaim  and  to  foster,  and  a  suitable  terminal 
for  that  purpose,  with  ample  room,  must  be  provided,  or  it  cannot 
do  it. 

If  New  York  is  to  reap  the  benefits  justified  in  the  expenditure 
of  one  hundred  million  dollars  on  her  improved  and  enlarged 
canal,  then  she  must  provide  a  suitable  terminal  at  tidewater, 
where  vessels  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  economically  and  ex- 
peditiously.   Such  an  ideal  spot  is  found  at  Jamaica  bay. 

Our  claim  is,  that  in  the  development  of  Jamaica  bay  as  a 
great  terminal  in  connection  with  the  enlarged  canal  we  are  ad- 
vancing the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country,  in  providing  facil- 
ities for  transporting  the  products  of  the  country  from  the  point 
of  production  to  the  point  of  consumption  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  The  productive  areas  of  our  country  lie  in  the  interior,  the 
West  and  Northwest.  The  consumption  of  the  products  is  largely 
in  the  populous  seacoast  cities  and  in  foreign  countries.  The  sea- 
coast  harbors  must  accommodate  the  largest  ships,  to  the  end  that 
ocean  transportation  may  be  had  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  We 
have  learned  that  water-going  commerce  is  the  cheapest,  and  that 
for  every  ton  carried  by  the  railways  at  least  five  tons  can  be  car- 
ried by  water.  The  price  of  commodities  in  foreign  markets  fixes 
the  price  at  home. 

In  Europe,  where  we  must  compete,  transportation  facilities  ar« 
developed  to  the  highest  point,  and  we  suffer  as  a  consequence  by 
not  enjoying  the  same  facilities  at  homo.  The  price  of  wheat  is 
not  fixed  on  the  farms  of  the  West,  but  at  Liverpool,  and  the 
farmer  gets  the  Liverpool  price,  less  the  cost  of  transportation. 

To  show  that  improved  conditions  do  lessen  the  cost  of  freight 
rates,  we  cite  the  following:  In  1870,  New  York  harbor  had  a 
depth  of  22  feet    Then  it  costs  22  cents  to  ship  a  bushel  of  grain 
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to  Liverpool.  When  the  depth  was  increased  to  25  feet,  the  cos* 
per  bushel  was  reduced  to  18  cents.  With  35  feet  of  water,  per- 
mitting the  entrance  of  larger  boats,  the  cost  of  sending  to  the 
other  side  is  about  3  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
is  saved  annually  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  reason  of 
the  deepened  coast  harbors,  on  the  wheat,  corn  and  cotton  crop 
exported  to  foreign  markets,  $190,000,000.  On  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  average  original  depth  of  37  harbors  was  4  1/10  feet.  It  is 
now  17  8/10  feet,  and  many  of  them,  with  the  connecting  channels 
between  the  lakes,  have  a  depth  of  21  feet.  There  has  been 
expended  on  this  improvement  $70,000,000.  Look  at  the  effect  on 
the  freight  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  In  1870  freight  on  a 
bushel  of  wheat  was  17  cents  via  the  lakes  and  the  Erie  canal.  In 
1900  it  was  4  42/100  cents.  This  competing  waterway  had  its  ef- 
fect also  upon  the  railroad,  and  instead  of  costing  46  cents  a  bushel, 
it  now  costs,  by  rail,  but  10  8/10  cents,  a  reduction  of  three-fourthg 
of  the  original  cost. 

During  the  season  of  navigation  in  1907,  there  passed  through 
Sault  St.  Marie  canal  to  the  lakes  about  50,000,000  tons  of  freight, 
the  transportation  charges  upon  which  amounted  to  $35,000,000. 
On  this  one  season's  freight  alone  there  was  a  saving  of  $210,000,- 
000.  This  is  a  fair  return  in  one  year  for  the  expenditure  of 
$70,000,000. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  port  of  New  York  is  not  holding  its 
proportion  of  the  foreign  trade,  I  would  cite  that  while  in  the 
thirty  years,  from  1875  to  1905,  it  had  gained  116  per  cent., 
Boston  had  increased  234  per  cent. ;  Philadelphia,  202  per  cent. ; 
Baltimore,  121  per  cent ;  and  New  Orleans,  286  per  cent.  In 
1885  New,  York's  percentage  of  the  total  foreign  tonnage  was  44.79 
per  cent. ;  in  1905,  ten  years  later,  38.03  per  cent. ;  and  in  1908  it 
is  reduced  to  less  than  36  per  cent.    The  grain  receipts  as  above: 

The  grain  receipts  ten  years  ago,  in  1898,  were  a  total  at  the 
port  of  195,000,000  bushels;  19,000,000  came  by  canal  and  river; 
the  balance  principally  by  rail.  In  1908,  ten  years  later,  it  waa 
reduced  from  195,000,000  bushels  to  103,000,000  bushels,  nearly 
one-half  of  what  it  was  originally.  That  shows  the  condition  of  the 
receipts  in  comparison  with  other  ports. 

Yesterday  representatives  of  some  of  the  Manhattan  interests 
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put  forth  the  claim  that  some  of  the  dry  goods  trade  needed  docks 
at  Canal  street;  some  other  trade  needed  one  at  the  foot  of  Broad 
street,  others  at  Corlear's  Hook,  while  Mr.  Palmer  advocated  a 
location  at  Newtown  creek.  We  say  that  if  the  local  business  of 
any  section  needs  the  setting  aside  of  piers  here  and  there  that 
will  maintain  or  foster  that  branch  of  the  local  commerce,  well 
and  good.  We  have  no  objection  to  that  being  done.  But  this 
selecting  of  a  few  piers  for  the  loading  or  unloading  of  merchan- 
dise that  in  the  aggregate  would  make  but  a  very  small  percentage 
transacted  over  the  canals,  should  not  take  the  place  or  interfere 
with  the  object  and  purpose  for  which  the  Commission  was 
created,  namely,  to  provide  suitable  terminal  facilities.  That 
would  improve  and  foster  the  commerce  of  the  State  of  the  new 
Barge  canal  commensurate  with  the  one  hundred  and  one  millions 
of  dollars  or  more  spent  to  improve  it.  These  same  gentlemen 
made  allusions  to  the  Jamaica  bay  proposition  in  a  casual  way, 
asserting  that  they  had  no  objection  to  it  as  a  terminal  if  it  was 
ever  improved,  but  they  question  whether  it  would  be  done  in  time, 
if  at  all,  to  serve  as  a  canal  terminal.  Now,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Association,  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  bay  as  an  additional  port  for  this  great  city, 
from  the  standpoint  of  civic  pride,  and  with  no  other  interests  to 
subserve,  we  ask  this  Commission  to  locate  an  export  and  import 
terminus  there  upon  the  express  understanding  and  condition  that 
the  improvements  in  and  around  the  bay  will  be  sufficiently  devel- 
oped by  the  city  and  national  governments  by  the  time  the  Barge 
canal  is  completed  to  warrant  such  a  terminal  being  located  there. 
Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  the  improvement  and  development  of 
Jamaica  bay  is  not  dependent  upon  the  location  there  of  this  canal 
terminal.  The  city  and  national  governments  will  look  after  this 
improvement  and  development,  but  the  success  or  failure  of  the  new 
Barge  canal  is  dependent  absolutely  upon  the  character  and  magni- 
tude of  the  facilities  furnished  on  the  Atlantic  coast  terminals. 
If  they  are  meagre  and  inadequate  because  of  cramped  conditions 
and  lack  of  room  to  properly  develop  them,  then  to  that  extent  will 
the  canal  fail  to  secure  the  business  it  is  entitled  to  receive.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  yesterday  gave  advice  that  should  be 
heeded,  when  he  said  build  your  terminals  big,  for  the  west  is  com 
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ing  with  such  an  abundance  of  products  that  railroads  cannot  fur- 
nish the  transportation  for  them.  That  undoubtedly  is  true.  The 
presidents  of  several  railroads  and  of  the  largest  railroads  in  this 
country  have  within  the  past  two  years  asserted  publicly  that  they 
were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of 
this  country,  and  that  the  rivers,  canals  and  harbors  of  the 
country  must  be  improved  so  as  to  develop  the  transportation  of 
the  heavier  and  bulkier  freight  via  water.  If  it  is  only  nec- 
essary for  the  Commission  to  provide  terminal  facilities  that  will 
be  required  for  the  next  few  years,  as  some  asserted  yesterday, 
and  that  should  be  the  policy  accepted  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, I  would  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  such  could  not  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  State  when  they  decided  to  enlarge  and 
improve  the  canal.  The  business  had  not  reached  such  proportions 
that  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge  it  to  accommodate  the  present 
four  or  five  million  tons  that  was  carried  over  it,  and  if  it  was  to  be 
built  only  to  accommodate  the  business  of  the  next  few  years  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  make  it  of  the  Capacity  of  twenty  million 
tons.  No.  The  canal  was  enlarged  and  the  one  hundred  and  one 
million  dollars  and  many  millions  more  are  being  expended  not 
for  the  present  but  for  the  future  needs  of  the  commerce  that  is  to 
be  carried  over  it,  and  likewise  the  terminals  provided  must  be 
adequate  for  the  future. 

A  commission  of  painstaking  engineers,  after  a  most  exhaustive 
investigation  of  every  foot  of  undeveloped  water  front  of  Greater 
Xew  York  say  that  Jamaica  bay,  and  there  alone,  can  be  found 
a  location  for  the  proper  development  of  the  harbor  facilities  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  I  desire,  briefly,  to  refer  to  their  re- 
port as  it  deals  with  the  subject  of  the  enlargement  of  the  canal, 
and  the  enlarged  canal,  and  its  effect  upon  the  business  of  this 
port  and  the  needs  of  terminal  facilities.    They  say : 

"  It  is  expected  by  those  who  have  given  the  canal  question 
adequate  thought,  that  not  only  will  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
canal  restore  to  New  York  City  its  former  trade  in  grain,  but  that 
the  metropolis  will  be  benefited  by  it  in  very  many  ways."  They 
point  out  that  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  beds  in  the  upper  lake 
regions,  taken  in  connection  with  the  cheap  transportation  on  the 
lakes,  has  led  Pennsylvania  to  abandon  its  own  beds  and  use  those 
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of  the  lakes,  and  they  further  express  their  belief  that  these  dis- 
coveries may  lead  to  the  entering  of  the  iron  trade  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

"A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Canals  of  New  York  in  1899 
says:  The  possibilities  of  manufacturing  development  along 
the  banks  of  the  Niagara  river,  between  the  Falls  and  Buffalo, 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  considering  the  transportation  prob- 
lem. Factories  are  already  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara 
Falls,  utilizing  the  cheap  power  obtained  from  the  Falls  to  an 
extent  of  75,000  horsepower,  and  this  will  be  doubled  within  a 
very  few  years. 

"  These  advantages,  if  properly  utilized,  will  make  western 
New  York  the  center  of  such  a  manufacturing  district  as  the 
world  has  never  seen.  The  lakes  give  cheap  transportation  to 
the  West,  and  it  only  needs  a  suitable  water  route  to  the  Hudson 
in  order  to  give  cheap  transportation  eastward,'  which  will  enable 
these  manufactured  products  to  compete  in  every  market  in  the 
world. 

"  The  port  of  New  York,  therefore,  must  provide  in-  1915  ac- 
commodation for  one  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of  shipping 
for  which  it  cared  in  1899. 

"  Manhattan,  notwithstanding  the  efficiency  and  skill  that  have 
characterized  the  development  of  its  water  front,  is  obliged  at 
this  time  to  contend  not  only  with  the  ill-considered  early  foun- 
dation of  the  waterside  thoroughfare  that  for  the  greater  part 
circumscribes  its  territory,  but  also  to  pay  a  premium  for  its 
natural  advantages,  since  these  are  the  means  of  depriving  it  of 
adequate  railway  connection.  Because  of  this  latter  want  the 
port  of  New  York  has  developed  an  almost  perfect  system  of  car 
floats,  but  with  the  rather  dubious  result  of  being  obliged  to  give 
up  31  per  cent  of  Manhattan's  Hudson  river  front  and  5  per  cent 
of  its  East  river  front  to  the  various  railway  companies. 

"  That  the  city  could,  by  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  bring 
about  a  decided  change  for  the  better,  is  granted.  With  the  con- 
struction of  a  terminal  railway  surrounding  the  greater  part  of 
Manhattan,  making  it  possible  to  connect  directly  with  all  piers, 
by  the  proper  segregation  of  the  various  carrying  linos  into  the 
districts  best  adapted  to.  their  destination,  by  the  equipment  of 
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piers  with  the  latest  and  beet  handling  appliances,  so  that  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  cargoes  could  be  accomplished  in  a  mini- 
mum time,  and  by  providing  sufficient  storage  room  on  piers  or 
wharves  with  proper  shelter,  it  would  be  possible  that  it  would 
not  need  more  wharfage. 

"  But  a  far  worse  obstacle  stands  in  the  way.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  proper  warehouse  facilities  and  the  impossibility  of  bridg- 
ing the  street  that  would  intervene  between  them  and  the  water, 
if  they  were  to  locate  on  the  waterfront,  the  wholesale  dealers 
and  manufacturers  of  Manhattan  in  earlier  times  sought  estab- 
lishment in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  city.  This  is  really  one 
of  the  reasons  why  New  York  has  never  been  regarded  by  the 
vast  majority  of  people  as  a  manufacturing  city. 

"  The  merchant  or  manufacturer,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  pro- 
ceed to  some  pier  or  several  (it  may  be  widely  separated),  secure 
his  consignment  of  material,  truck  it  over  miles  of  city  streeta 
to  the  warehouse  or  factory,  unpack  it,  sort  it,  make  it  up,  re- 
pack and  again  truck  it  back  to  the  wharves  for  shipment.  This 
is  all  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  labor  and  results  in  additional 
expense  not  only  to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer,  but  to  the 
city  as  a  whole  as  well,  since  it  is  obliged  to  make  good  the  wear 
and  tear  of  streets.  In  addition  to  this,  time  and  money  are  con- 
stantly lost  by  the  resulting  congestion  of  traffic  in  the  city  streets, 
where  lines  of  trucks,  the  full  width  of  the  roadway  and  extending 
in  some  instances  for  two  blocks  from  the  waterside  street,  may 
be  seen  almost  any  day." 

Why,  then,  should  it  not  avail  itself  of  the  extensive  shore  line 
of  other  boroughs  and  make  use  of  any  advantages  which  they 
bave  to  offer  ?    That  is  what  they  have  to  say. 

Now  then,  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  in  selecting  a  New  York 
terminal  for  the  2,00(Mon  Barge  canal  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, the  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Association  says :  "  Due 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  locations  most  favorable  to 
the  shipping  and  manufacturing  interests,  for  the  prime  object 
in  providing  inland  waterways  is  to  lessen  the  cost  of  transporting 
cargoes. 

"  The  great  shipment  of  farm  and  forest  products  from  the 
Northwest  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  should  be  balanced  by  heavy 
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freights,  consisting  largely  of  manufactured  articles  that  are  in 
demand  in  the  rural  districts  and  cities  of  the  West.  To  fully  ac- 
complish the  object  for  which  the  Erie  canal  is  being  widened 
and  deepened  an  import  and  export  tidewater  terminal  will  be 
productive  of  a  national  and  international  benefit. 

"  In  reviewing  the  situation  in  and  about  the  harbor  of  New 
York  physical  conditions  clearly  point  to  the  advantage  of  secur- 
ing a  location  where  ocean-going  vessels  can  meet  the  cargoes 
of  the  canal  at  a  distributing  center  where  large  warehouses,  ele- 
vators and  storehouses  could  be  erected  inexpensively.  Tranship- 
ment from  land  to  sea,  or  vice  versa,  requires  a  central  point 
where  the  cargoes  can  be  provided  or  portioned,  as  it  were,  through 
a  system  of  grain  elevators  in  the  case  of  farm  cereals,  and  with 
manufactured  products  and  raw  materials  storehouses  are  indis- 
pensable. 

"Your  attention  is  especially  called  to  Jamaica  bay  as  affording 
all  natural  advantages: 

"  First.  It  is  easily  accessible  by  the  natural  waterway,  viz. : 
Hudson  river,  New  York  bay,  the  Narrows  and  Coney  Island 
channel,  and  by  means  of  a  canal  connecting  Flushing  bay  with 
Jamaica  bay  at  Cornell  basin  as  illustrated  in  the  photographic 
view  submitted  herewith. 

'*  Second.  All  trunk  railroads  can  reach  the  bay  by  a  system  of 
tunnels  and  bridges  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York, 
Xew  Haven  and  Hartford  railroads  are  now  providing. 

"  Third.  The  expense  of  constructing  a  connecting  link  from 
the  Harlem  river  to  Jamaica  bay  would  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  cost  of  improving  the  canal  from  Buffalo  to  Troy. 

"  Fourth.  Adequate  space  at  the  terminal  for  factory  sites  ac- 
cessible to  water  and  railroad  transportation  would  add  enor- 
mously to  the  value  of  the  canal  as  a  public  utility. 

"  Jamaica  bay  when  fully  developed  will  add  150  miles  of  new 
piers  to  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

"  Jamaica  bay  occupies  the  major  portion  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  Greater  New  York,  consisting  in  all  of  about  15,000 
acres. 

"Such  a  site  as  the  present  and  future  commercial  needs  re- 
quire is  to  be  found  at  Jamaica  bay. 
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"  This  Commission  is  earnestly  and  cordially  invited  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  merits  of  Jamaica  bay  as  a  tidewater 
terminal  for  the  Erie  Barge  canal." 

In  connection  with  that  I  wish  to  hand  up  to  you  a  crude  map, 
but  one  that  will  indicate  the  present  manner  of  the  commerce  of 
the  west  and  northwest  tidewaters  by  way  of  the  railroad,  that  is 
indicated  in  black  lines.  We  wish  you  also  to  observe  the  old  red 
lines,  which  will  indicate  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  bringing 
the  commerce  to  this  point  when  the  canal  and  the  terminals  are 
properly  provided.  We  also  show  you  then  how  the  aeaooast  cities 
can  be  reached  from  this  general  distributing  terminal  at  a  much 
less  expense  than  they  are  now  reached  by  rail. 

Mr.  Meyer. —  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  president  of  the  Allied  Boards  of  Trades  of  Brooklyn, 
who  is  also  vice-president  of  our  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement 
Association,  who  will  show  wants  and  needs  of  a  terminal  at  Brook- 
lyn, we  shall  close  our  case  as  an  association  representing  Jamaica 
bay;  Mr.  Elwin  S.  Piper. 

Mr.  Elwin  S.  Piper.— Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Barge  canal  is  by  far  the  greatest  undertaking  to 
which  the  Empire  State  has  ever  put  its  hand.  At  its  very  incep- 
tion, without  adding  one  dollar  for  terminals  or  improvements,  it 
will  cost  the  State  $16,000,000  more  than  the  city  of  New  York 
has  spent  from  the  beginning  in  acquiring  and  developing  its 
waterfront,  which  has  been  $85,000,000;  $25,000,000  for  acquisi- 
tion and  $60,000,000  for  development  against  $101,000,000  for 
the  canal.  To  justify  its  building  and  its  great  annual  fixed  charges, 
it  must  be  so  built  and  operated  as  to  attract  and  retain  against  all 
rivals,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  great  northwest  as  well  as  the 
products  of  the  farms  and  factories  of  our  own  State.  The  mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  the  lumber  camps  of  Michigan,  the  endless 
wheat  fields  of  Minnesota,  must  all,  through  the  magnetism  of 
economical  transit  be  made  tributary  to  our  great  waterway.  If 
the  canal  be  not  equipped  and  operated  so  as  to  bring  us  at  least 
twice  the  business  of  the  Erie  canal  in  its  palmiest  days,  it  might 
better  not  be  built  at  all;  for  whether  the  canal  does  the  business 
or  not,  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  in  interest  must  be  paid 
each  year  upon  the  bonds,  and  probably  two  and  a  half  million 
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more  for  maintenance  and  operation.     We  must  face  an  annual 
expenditure  of  approximately  $6,000,000. 

Now,  while  it  is  perfectly  patent  that  the  Barge  canal  is  bound 
to  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  State  if  it  does  the  business  it  if 
built  to  carry,  it  is  equally  evident  and  goes  without  saying  that  it 
will  be  a  curse  to  the  State  and  a  millstone  tied  to  its  financial 
neck  for  years  and  years  to  come,  if  it  is  not  so  equipped  and  oper* 
ated  as  to  draw  a  commensurate  volume  of  business.  The  canal 
can  be  built  ever  so  perfectly,  the  terminals  at  Buffalo  and  other 
up-State  points  may  be  the  best  that  engineering  skill  and  liberal 
expenditure  can  produce,  but  still  the  canal  will  be  an  utter  failure 
unless  conditions  are  right  at  the  port  of  New  York.  The  key  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  canal  is  right  here  in  this  port  We 
must  have  things  right  here  or  they  will  be  wrong  everywhere. 
New  York  is  far  in  the  lead  of  all  other  ports  of  entry  and  shipment 
in  the  entire  country  and  will  continue  to  increase  its  commerce  for 
many  years  to  come.  On  account  of  the  immense  population  and 
gigantic  interests  centered  here,  a  vast  commerce  flows  through  this 
port  whether  it  would  or  no.  But,  while  New  York  is  steadily 
gaining  in  volume,  it  is  year  by  year  losing  in  percentage  in  many 
commodities. 

There  is  a  vast  commerce  that  naturally  should  pass  through 
this  port,  that  is  going  out  of  its  way  to  other  ports  to  avoid  our 
excessive  port  charges  for  berthing,  demurrage,  lighterage,  elevator 
service,  etc.  Our  port  facilities  were  built  up  piece-meal,  and,  being 
now  antiquated  and  congested,  necessitate  such  delays  and  expen- 
sive handling  of  freight  as  to  make  economical  transshipment  im- 
possible. Through  the  Barge  canal  this  State  will  be  bidding 
most  largely  for  classes  of  freight  not  obliged  to  use  this  port,  and 
now  going  elsewhere,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
3,000,000  tons  now  handled  by  the  Erie  canal,  only  600,000  tons 
reach  this  port,  the  other  2,400,000  being  local.  To  expect  to  get 
the  grain  business  or  the  iron  business  or  any  large  export  business 
under  existing  conditions  is  folly.  No  matter  how  wide  or  deep  the 
canal  is  or  how  perfect  the  up-State  terminals  are,  business  will 
not  come  this  way  unless  there  is  an  entire  change  of  conditions 
here,  At  the  mouth  of  this  $101,000,000  waterway  there  should 
be  a  most  ample  "  made-to-order  "  terminal,  in  a  safe  harbor,  with 
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the  most  modern  approved  appliances  to  load  directly  into  and  from 
the  holds  of  ocean  vessels  and  the  cars  of  the  great  freight-carrying 
roads  of  the  country.  Thus  port  charges  could  be  minimized  almost 
to  the  point  of  disappearance,  as  is  the  condition  in  several  sister 
ports  that  are  taking  our  business  and  in  many  ports  in  Europe, 
where  the  wise  policy  is  followed  that  the  building  up  of  a  grtrnt 
commerce  is  the  most  satisfactory  return  for  the  large  investment 
of  the  state. 

Gentlement,  in  our  belief  there  is  but  one  place  where  such  an 
adequate  terminal  can  be  constructed  and  that  is  in  Jatnaica  bay. 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  government  and  the  city 
of  New  York,  that  land-locked  stretch  of  water  with  an  area  exceed- 
ing twenty-five  square  miles  is  to  be  converted  into  one  of  the  safest 
and  best  harbors  in  the  world,  with  the  ample  space  for  all  classes  of 
seagoing  and  coastwise  vessels  and  ample  depth  for  the  largest 
passenger  steamers.  There  is  room  there  also  for  the  Barge  canal 
terminal,  and  there  it  should  be  built  and  fully  equipped  with  the 
most  up-to-date  harbor  facilities  for  transshipment;  those  now 
employed  in  recently  developed  European  porta  being  patterned 
after  and  improved  upon. 

Such  a  terminal  is  just  as  important  to  the  entire  State  of  New 
York  as  it  is  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  might  say  just  as 
important  to  the  Northwestern  States  as  it  is  to  New  York  Sta'e, 
for  the  canal  will  not  accomplish  its  full  usefulness  until  it  becomes 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  a  national  waterway  through  which 
the  largest  type  of  barges  can  bring  from  the  Gre  t  Lakes  to  the 
seaboard  their  immense  cargoes  without  breaking  bulk.  Long  be- 
fore the  improvement  of  Jamaica  bay  is  oompleteJ  there  i*  no 
question  of  doubt  but  what  a  general  movement  will  have  set  in 
among  the  leading  passenger  lines  to  take  advantage  of  that  safe 
haven  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and  thereby  shortening  their 
trips  but  cutting  from  them  the  tortuous  two  hours  ordinarily  con- 
sumed in  creeping  into  this  congested  harbor.  This  shortening  of 
time  will  be  a  material  ecenomy  to  the  steamship  companies  and 
a  matter  of  delight  to  ocean  voyagers  who  will  have  bee*,  whirled 
in  Pennsylvania  coaches  under  the  East  river  and  will  be  on  their 
way  to  distant  homes,  before,  under  existing  conditions,  they  could 
U  landed  at  the  piers  in  Manhattan.    Tramp  steamers  and  coast- 
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wise  traffic  will  probably  antedate  this  inflow  of  prvsenger  traffic 
In   considering  great   enterprises,    snch    as   the   development   of 
Jamaica  bay  and  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  berthing  of  an  export 
terminal  for  the  Barge  canal,  we  must  plan  for  the  future.    At  its 
present  rate  of  growth,  twenty-five  yean  hence  New  York  city  will 
have  a  population  of  8,000,000  people  instead  of  4,000,000  as  at 
present.     If  we  now  find  the  harbor  congested  to  the  limit  when 
our  population  is  only  4,000,000,  what  will  be  the  condition  when 
we  are  8,000,000  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  our  commerce! 
It  is  not  a  case  of  choice,  it  is  a  case  of  compulsion.    Our  harbor 
must  be  greatly  increased  or  we  will  be  swamped,  and  we  have 
already  set  about  it,  and  Jamaica  bay  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
desirable  and  available  point  where  such  an  increase  can  be  made, 
and  just  as  fast  as  the  improvements  are  completed  commerce  will 
crowd  into  it.     When  fully  completed  it  will  not  be  all  of  the 
harbor  by  any  means,  but  a  very  considerable  part  of  it  and  the 
most  important  part  of  it     Jamaica  bay  will  thrive  and  prosper 
if  the  Barge  canal  has  no  part  in  it,  but  will  the  canal?    It  will 
take  five  to  ten  years  to  complete  the  canal.    By  that  time  a  large 
commerce  will  have  developed  in  and  about  Jamaica  bay.     We 
are  very  desirous  and  hopeful  that  Jamaica  bay  will  be  selected 
for  the  export  terminal,  not  because  we  believe  that  the  success  of 
Jamaica  bay  is  dependent  upon  the  terminal  being  located  there, 
but  because  we  believe  that  the  success  of  the  canal  depends  largely 
upon  the  export  terminal  being  so  located.     In  any  event,  to  be 
successful,  the  canal  must  have  an  export  terminal,  and  the  State 
cannot  afford  to  be  parsimonious  in  its  construction.    It  must  neces- 
sarily be  constructed  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  even  though  its  cost 
runs  into  millions.    It  should  not  be  built  as  a  make-shift  but  as  a 
permanency ;  not  for  five  or  ten  years,  but  for  a  centuiy.    Such  an 
adequate  terminal  will  require  a  large  amount  of  spaoe.     The 
2,000-ton  barges  will  be  several  times  the  size  of  the  present  canal 
boats  and  there  will  be  a  multitude  of  them.     The  barges,  piers, 
elevators  and  mechanical  devices  for  expedition,  loading  and  un- 
loading must  be  provided  for.     It  would  simply  be  impossible  to 
make  proper  provision  in  the  present  harbor.  Where  else,  then,  can 
a  site*  be  found  except  in  the  new  harbor  to  be  created  in  Jamaica 
bay  I    Where  in  the  present  harbor  can  the  railroads  get  right  down 
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to  the  piers!  To  Jamaica  bay  the  great  freightrcarrying  roads 
ean  and  will  find  entry.  The  Pennsylvania  is  already  reaching 
down  to  its  shores  and  the  others  will  follow. 

Brooklyn  is  a  borough  of  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
development.  While  the  fame  of  the  Erie  canal  is  world-wide,  we 
have  one  canal  in  Brooklyn  —  Newtown  creek — 'that  carries  as 
much  freight  each  year  as  did  the  Erie  at  its  maximum,  which  was 
5,000,000  tons.  We  have  two  other  canals,  the  Wallabout  and 
Gowanus,  that  carry,  each  as  much  as  the  Erie  does  at  the  present 
time.  This  great  development  only  extends  back  some  thirty 
years. 

To  do  a  profitable  business  the  barges  that  come  down  to  the 
seaboard  with  grain,  iron,  etc.,  cannot  go  back  empty  or  half 
loaded,  but  must  carry  full  cargoes.  The  giant  industries  of 
Brooklyn  will  do  much  toward  making  profitable  operation  possi- 
ble. The  islands  and  shores  of  Jamaica  bay  have  already  many 
large  manufacturing  establishments,  and  it  is  a  safe  prediction 
that  in  much  less  time  that  it  has  taken  to  build  up  the  enormous 
business  of  our  three  Brooklyn  canals,  the  Jamaica  bay  section 
of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  will  have  become  the  greatest  manufac- 
turing center  in  the  entire  country,  which,  of  itself,  would  greatly 
increase  and  emphasize  the  desirability  of  Jamaica  bay  as  the 
Barge  canal  terminal. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  urge  each  member  of  this  Commission 
to  give  the  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  Jamaica  bay  his  careful 
consideration,  and  further  to  remind  the  Commission  that  to 
locate  the  export  terminal  anywhere  within  the  present  harbor 
would  subject  shippers  to  the  same  extravagant  port  charges  that 
have  in  the  past,  and  are  now,  and  will  continue  to  drive  business 
from  the  port  of  New  York.  To  secure  piers  for  local  terminals 
at  determined  points  on  the  North  and  East  rivers,  Newtown  creek 
and  at  South  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island  seems  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  but  in  our  belief  the  export  terminal  should  be  sep- 
arate and  apart  and  distinct  from  the  local  terminals.  Make  the 
export  terminal  right  in  location,  construction  and  operation,  and 
the  canal  will  be  right  and  profitable  to  the  State.  Make  the 
export  terminal  wrong  and  the  canal  will  be  wrong  from  the  start 
to  finish  and  a  failure.    We  are  of  the  firm  conviction  that  there 
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is  one  place  only  within  the  city  of  New  York  to  meet  all  the 
conditions  necessary  for  a  perfect  harbor  and  the  terminal  of  the 
Barge  canal,  and  that  place  is  Jamaica  bay. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Copeland. —  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  stat- 
ing the  position  of  the  Manufacturers*  Association  very  briefly. 
In  accordance  with  the  preamble  and  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New 
York,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  your  Commission,  I  am  here 
to-day  to  recommend  the  selection  of  the  six  terminals,  or  (as 
described  in  that  resolution),  bi terminals,  for  the  canal  barges. 
We  believe  that  they  will  prove  desirable  receiving  and  shipping 
points  for  the  reason  that  they  are  centrally  located  in  Greater 
New  York,  and  because  adequate  space  can  be  secured  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  which  will  permit  the  development  of  suitable  har- 
bors or  basins  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for  loading  and 
unloading  and  for  the  docking  of  canal  barges  while  awaiting  dis- 
position, and  afford  sufficient  room  for  storage  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  points  we  would  suggest  for  these  biterminals  are  Spuyten 
"Duyvil,  Pelham  bay,  Flushing  bay,  Newtown  creek,  Wallabout 
basin  and  the  Erie  basin.  We  draw  attention  particularly  to 
Flushing  bay,  because  of  its  possibilities  as  a  connecting  point  for 
a  possible  canal,  which  has  been  suggested  to  run  via  Flushing 
creek  and  connecting  with  Cornell  creek  at  Jamaica  bay,  thus 
affording  a  channel  from  the  East  river  to  Jamaica  bay. 

And  in  view  of  the  developments  now  contemplated  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  city  government  at  Jamaica  bay,  we  recommend  and  un- 
qualifiedly indorse  this  point  for  the  ocean,  or  main  terminal  for 
such  barges  as  will  contain  commodities  for  trans-Atlantic  or 
coastwise  disposition.  And  we  would  state  that  in  this  bay  suffi- 
cient frontage  can  be  secured  at  a  nominal  figure.  In  this  respect 
maintaining  the  idea  of  affording  cheaper  transportation  for  ship- 
ment in  bulk,  which  has  been  the  design  of  our  Legislature  in  creat- 
ing the  great  canal  which  is  now  nearing  completion.  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  to  this  ocean  terminal  the  bulk  of  the  freight  which  will  be 
brought  through  the  canal,  will  eventually  be  destined  and  that 
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the  main  benefit  of  this  method  of  handling  commodities  from  the 
Great  Lakes  will  be  the  possibility  of  being  warehoused  or  imme- 
diately loaded  into  the  ocean  steamers  or  freighters  for  export; 
and  for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  made  the  headquarters  for  coastr 
wise  distribution  either  by  forwarding  intact,  by  means  of  the 
inside  coastwise  channels,  which  are  at  present  available  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  Florida,  and  which  can  be  increased  at  slight 
expense  by  opening  up  the  Rockaway  inlet  between  Gravesend 
bay  and  Jamaica  bay,  and  again  by  a  short  canal  between 
Jamaica  bay  and  the  Great  South  bay. 

The  offer  of  the  government  to  perform  the  initial  dredging,  as 
suggested  by  the  report  of  Colonel  John  G.  D.  Knight,  at  an 
expense  of  $7,430,000,  provided  the  municipal  government  will 
undertake  the  reclamation  of  the  water  front,  on  which  work  its 
commission  is  engaged  at  this  time,  is  preparatory  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  basin  into  a  great  ocean  terminal  or  clearing-house 
for  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  and  in  discounting,  as  we 
are  to-day,  the  requirements  of  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  years 
ahead,  considering  the  congested  traffic  condition,  which  has  ex- 
isted adjacent  to  Manhattan  island  for  so  many  years,  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  this  basin,  when  developed,  because  of  its  situation, 
will  prove  the  most  modern  and  the  most  advantageous  of  any 
ocean  port  terminal  in  the  world. 

In  the  selection  of  the  terminals  for  this  great  canal,  there  lies 
not  only  the  question  of  locality,  but  the  question  of  the  cost  o£ 
such  site  or  basin,  as  may  be  suggested.  For  this  great  canal  to 
prove  the  success  for  which  it  has  been  designed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  the  cost  of  its  terminals  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the 
thought  which  has  led  to  its  building.  The  redevelopment  of  our 
waterway  transportation,  whether  of  canal  or  river,  or  tributary, 
is  one  step  forward  in  the  economic  regeneration  which  must  bring 
about  a  modification  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living.  The  great 
State  of  New  York  has  taken  a  broad  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  we  maintain  that  cheap  transportation  through  this  canal  can 
only  be  furthered  by  a  wise  selection  of  terminals  at  this  end, 
which  will  further,  and  not  hinder  the  beneficent  work  which  has 
been  started. 
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Mr.  D.  P.  Ackerson. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission :  It  is  my  pleasure  to  represent  the  New  York  Land 
and  Warehouse  Company  as  its  general  manager.  Our  property 
is  so  centrally  located  that  it  will  in  itself  appeal  to  you.  It  needs 
nothing  said  by  me.  Anything  I  could  say  in  regard  to  it  would 
be  simply  a  reiteration  of  your  knowledge  of  New  York's  center. 
The  property  is  located  at  the  junction  of  Newtown  creek  and  the 
East  river,  opposite  Thirty-fourth  street,  the  center  section  of 
Manhattan,  as  you  well  know,  and  at  a  point  on  the  East  river 
where  the  river  is  the  widest.  The  property  contains  ample  land, 
already  bulkheaded,  and  with  piers  in  project  will  give  you  a 
total  dockage  of  about  one  mile.  It  is  at  a  convenient  point  and 
in  close  proximity  as  you  also  know  to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
terminus.  But  absolutely  independent,  and  will  be  unique  to 
every  terminal  under  your  jurisdiction  so  close  to  a  railroad 
terminal.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  with  these  few  words  I  beg  to 
submit  my  small  maps. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Odell. —  I  represent  the  Flatbush  Taxpayers' 
Association,  the  largest  civic  organization  of  property  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  with  a  membership  of  twelve  hundred.  We  simply 
want  to  present  to  your  consideration  a  few  reasons  why  we 
believe  you  should  decide  upon  Jamaica  bay  as  the  most  feasible 
terminal  for  the  Barge  canal.  First,  because  it  is  a  land  locked 
harbor,  accessible  by  inland  water  through  Coney  Island  creek 
or  by  the  construction  of  a  short  canal  from  Flushing  bay  making 
a  direct  route  down  the  Hudson,  through  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

Because  it's  several  miles  shorter  and  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  ocean  vessels  passing  through  the  hazardous  narrows,  Ambrose 
channel  and  the  congestion  of  New  York  bay. 

Because  it  is  provided  with  railroad  connection  east  and  west. 

Because  it  is  the  only  available  place  for  additional  wharfage 
in  this  harbor  to  provide  for  the  future  commerce  of  this  port. 

This  has  been  recognized  by  the  Federal  government,  and  the 
municipal  commission  of  engineers,  which  states  that  the  wharf- 
age in  the  present  harbor  will  be  exhausted  in  ten  years,  as  the 
annual  increase  in  commerce  demands  over  17,000  linear  feet  of 
new  docks,  not  including  repairs.     A  commission  appointed  by 
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the  State  of  New  Jersey  declared  it  would  be  exhausted  in  less 
than  fifteen  years. 

The  only  available  place  outside  of  Jamaica  bay  is  Newark  bay 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  its  farsightedness  has  already 
made  large  appropriations  for  development  to  secure  the  terminal 
lenefits  of  the  Barge  canal  traffic,  which  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  this  State  over  $100,000,000  and  the  terminal  benefits  should 
be  reaped  by  this  State,  which  made  the  expenditure. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  to  be  advanced,  but  we  feel 
confident  your  honorable  Commission  will  decide  in  favor  of 
Jamaica  bay,  as  there  is  no  other  location,  which  provides  a  com- 
prehensible, lasting  and  substantial  terminal,  owing  to  natural 
conditions  and  the  present  development  of  New  York  harbor. 

Chairman  Williams.-- Have  all  the  gentlemen  been  heard  who 
care  to  appear  in  reference  to  the  Jamaica  bay  proposition  t 

Mr.  McDougall  Hawkes. —  At  its  meeting  on  October  7th 
last,  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  consisting  of  Samuel  D.  Coykendall, 
Lloyd  D.  Sanderson  and  myself  to  present  the  views  of  the 
chamber  to  your  honorable  Commission  upon  the  several  points 
substantially  which  are  contained  in  the  act  creating  your  Com- 
mission. The  special  committee  will  take  action  upon  a  sub- 
sequent date  to  present  to  you  the  views  of  the  chamber  upon 
those  special  points  substantially  which  are  contained  in  the  act 
creating  your  Commission.  The  special  committee  will  take  oc- 
casion upon  a  subsequent  date,  to  present  to  you  the  views  of  the 
chamber  upon  those  special  points. 

Mr.  Philip  D.  Farley  (chairman  of  the  Jamaica  Bay  Improve- 
ment Commission). 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission. —  When  I 
came  here  yesterday  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  partici- 
pating in  any  manner  in  this  discussion  because  I  felt  that  the 
best  way  for  me  to  do  would  be  for  me  to  sit  here  quietly  and 
listen  to  the  ideas  and  suggestions  and  opinions  advanced  by 
those  people  who  we  ought  to  assume  would  be  quite  familiar  with 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  I 
hoped  later  to  accumulate  those  ideas  and  opinions  and  suggestions 
and  apply  them  in  conjunction  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Jamaica 
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Bay  Improvement  Commission  for  the  benefit  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  bay.  After  listening,  however,  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  various  gentlemen,  and  after  talking  for  some  tima 
to  members  of  the  Jamaica  Bay  Association,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  ideas 
which  these  men  seem  to  entertain,  and  also  a  decided  haziness 
as  to  the  absolute  object  of  the  appointment  of  your  Commission ; 
and  so,  after  some  reflection,  I  made  up  my  mind  because  of  my 
slight  connection  with  the  city  of  New  York,  and  because,  further- 
more, of  my  deep  and  abiding  and  somewhat  affectionate  interest 
for  this  great  city,  to  give  you,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  my  own  view- 
point of  this  whole  question,  and  if  I  were  in  your  position  and 
the  problem  was  mine  and  not  yours  to  solve,  I  think  that  I 
would  approach  it  in  about  the  following  manner.  I  would  first 
of  all  ask  myself  these  questions.  First,  what  kind  of  commodi- 
ties are  expected  to  be  received  from  the  Barge  canal;  and, 
second,  what  is  the  destination  of  these  commodities ;  and,  third, 
what  the  total  tonnage  expected  to  be  received;  and,  fourth,  in 
what  size  lots  will  they  be  received  ?  Upon  the  answers  to  these 
questions  I  would  hope  to  secure  a  solution  of  the  entire  problem. 
Taking  up  the  first  question,  I  turn  to  the  report  of  1908,  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  a  member  of  your  Commission,  and  I  find  that  dur- 
ing the  year  1908  the  total  freight  carried  on  all  the  canals  of 
the  State,  both  ways,  east  and  west,  amounted  to  3,051,000  tons, 
and  of  that  amount  677,000  tons  came  down  from  various  points 
along  the  road  to  the  port  of  New  York.  The  next  step  then  was 
to  determine  of  what  these  various  commodities  consisted;  and 
after  an  examination  I  found  that  there  were  twenty-three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  material  carried,  which  might  be  divided  or  classified 
into  five  or  six;  agricultural  products,  products  of  the  forests, 
manufactures,  merchandise,  and  sundries;  and  of  this  amount 
the  percentage  of  the  forest  amounted  to  20  per  cent  and  agri- 
cultural product*  to  38  per  cent.,  and  of  manufactures  about  12 
per  cent,  and  I  think  the  balance  was  distributed  over  these  other 
materials  or  commodities,  consisting  of  ice,  stone,  and  what  we 
might  call  as  building  material.  While  the  total  tonnage  was 
light,  the  varieties  were,  as  can  be  seen,  quite  large,  and  give  at 
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least  a  fair  idea  of  the  kind  of  commodities  likely  to  be  handled 
under  the  improved  condition.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this 
to  my  mind  is  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  freight  to 
be  taken  care  of  is  for  consumption  by  our  own  four  and  one- 
half  million  of  people.  This  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
second  question,  namely,  the  destination  of  the  goods.  In  1901, 
Mr.  Abel  Blackmar,  now  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Kings  couuty,  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  entitled,  "  Railroad  Discrimination  against  New 
York  and  the  Remedy/'  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
stated :  "And  although  the  paper  was  well  discussed  the  statement 
was  not  questioned  that  the  domestic  consumption  of  wheat, 
flour  and  corn  between  the  years  of  1878  and  1901  amounted  to 
707,218,000  bushels."  Reducing  this  figure  to  tons,  I  find  that 
it  amounted  to  about  21,500,000,  or  an  average  for  the  28 
years  of  730,000  tons  per  year.  We  must,  however,  be  careful  to 
remember  that  averaging  in  this  way  is  not  correct,  and  that 
traffic  of  this  nature  increases  with  the  population  more  in  the 
nature  of  compound  interest.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  of 
mine,  therefore,  if  I  say  that  the  domestic  consumption  of  grain 
probably  amounts  at  this  time  to  as  much  as  1,500,000  tons. 
What  is  true  of  grain  is  also  true  of  the  various  commodities 
mentioned  above,  so  that  we  make  with  confidence  the  statement 
that  the  local  consumption  of  material  transported  by  the  Barge 
canal  will  prove  a  very  large  item  and  one  that  will  always  have 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  We  are  led  from  a  consideration  of  the 
foregoing  to  conclude  that  a  great  deal  of  freight  will  have  to  be 
brought  alongside  the  carriers  which  are  to  take  them  to  their 
destination,  whether  this  be  the  steamship,  the  railroad  car,  the 
Sound  boat  or  truck.  Another  thing  that  we  dare  not  overlook  in 
this  connection  is  that  with  the  growth  of  the  passenger  steam- 
ship, the  character  of  the  foreign  business  in  this  particular  has 
changed. 

Major  Symons,  who  is  better  known  to  you,  perhaps,  than  to 
myself,  made  a  statement  in  1898  that  78  per  cent,  of  the  grain 
exported  at  the  port  of  New  York  was  shipped  as  berth  cargo,  and 
he  added  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  in  the  future  the  great  bulk 
of  foreign  shipments  would  be  in  the  enormous  freight  carriers, 
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such  as  the  Wilhelm  II,  and  ships  of  like  character  with  a  capac- 
ity of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  tons,  and  drawing,  perhaps, 
thirty  feet  of  water.  With  this  in  mind  we  may  now  define  what 
a  terminal  is  viewed  in  connection  with  the  Barge  canal;  and 
here  I  want  to  say  that  yesterday  somebody,  I  don't  know  who  it 
was,  said  that  the  whole  port  is  a  terminal ;  that  every  pier  in  it 
is  a  part  of  the  terminal.  I  want  to  say  that  I  absolutely  agree 
with  him.  A  terminal  to  my  mind,  as  interpreted  under  the  act 
which  brought  you  into  existence,  is  a  place,  a  large  place,  where 
floats  or  barges  coming  down  from  the  canal  can  be  separated  and 
sent  to  their  various  destinations  throughout  the  harbor.  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  collection  basin.  It  assumes  you  will 
have  a  very  large  number  here,  and  one  goes  to  this  stemship,  and 
one  to  that,  and  then  one  goes  to  that  pier,  some  to  Hoboken,  some 
to  various  points  throughout  the  harbor  in  Jersey.  In  case  one 
of  these  goes  alongside  a  liner  at  its  own  dock,  if  it  carries  grain 
a  moving  elevator  will  be  brought  alongside  to  unload  it.  It  then 
proceeds  to  some  other  pier  and  secures  its  westbound  load,  and 
after  it  secures  it  it  returns  to  its  terminal,  is  reassembled  into  a 
fleet  and  returns  up  the  canal.  That  is  my  understanding  of  a 
terminal.  This  leads  us  to  the  third  and  fourth  questions  which 
can  be  discussed  together;  what  is  the  total  tonnage  expected,  and 
in  what  size  cargoes  will  it  arrive  f  In  discussing  a  paper  by  Mr. 
George  Y.  Wisner  on  canals  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  New  York 
Major  Symons  placed  the  probable  tonnage  at  from  ten  to  fifteen 
millions,  and  in  the  same  paper  remarks  that  it  would  be  better 
for  New  York  if  the  cargoes  arrived  in  1,000-ton  lots  rather 
than  larger;  for  the  total  amount  of  freight  handled  on  all  the 
canals  in  the  year  1908,  of  the  3,050,000  tons,  817,000  went  west, 
or  about  twenty-seven  per  cent.  It  follows  therefore^  when  the 
Barge  canal  is  in  operation,  if  all  predictions  hold  true,  that 
7,500,000  tons  will  in  all  probability  come  into  the  port  of  New 
York,  then  in  seven  months,  or  at  the  rate  of  something  over 
one  million  tons  per  month.  Allowing  1,000  tons  per  barge  there 
will  arrive  in  this  harbor  1,000  barges  per  month.  It  is  true  that 
there  will  be  a  constant  movement  among  these  barges,  and  that 
they  will  never  have  to  cling  all  together,  but  if  we  remember  the 
delays  incident  to  breakiug  up  and  reassembling,  to  procuring 
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berths  alongside  of  piers,  and  to  the  unavoidable  lack  of  necessary 
service,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  very  large  accommodation  must 
be  afforded  if  the  total  freight  is  to  amount  to  10,000,000  tons. 
Style's  history  of  Brooklyn  was  written  in  1870,  which  says 
that  year  all  the  canals,  the  combined  canals,  carried  6,174,000 
tons,  of  which  probably  four  million  and  a  half  tons  were  east- 
bound,  and  yet  the  historian  says  that  600  canal  boats  and  fifty- 
four  east-going  vessels  have  been  seen  at  one  time  in  the  Atlantic 
basin;  and  this  basin  has  a  water  surface  of  forty  acres.  Nor 
should  one  think  that  this  congestion  was  due  to  improper  facili- 
ties, for  the  same  authority  states  that  at  the  time  there  were  in 
the  basin  nine  steam  grain  elevators,  one  of  them  with  a  capacity 
of  2,000,000  bushels  and  able  to  discharge  an  ordinary  canal  boat 
of  8,000  bushels  in  three  hours.  To-day  these  elevators  have  gone, 
together  with  the  stone  warehouses,  that  at  one  time  occupied  the 
south  and  north  piers  and  have  been  replaced,  as  somebody  said 
here  yesterday,  by  low  sheds.  The  character  of  the  business  in 
the  nations  has  changed  and  the  structures  have  been  altered  to 
meet  the  new  conditions.  This  basin,  and  Erie  basin  which  is 
larger,  I  would  consider  ideal  places  for  a  terminal  for  a  Barge 
canal,  were  they  procurable  at  reasonable  rates.  I  am  very  much 
afraid,  however,  that  the  company  that  controls  those  basins  is 
doing  such  a  large  business  that  the  price  would  be  absolutely  ex- 
cessive. 

In  May,  1907,  when  the  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Commis- 
sion filed  its  first  report  —  and  here  I  want  to  say  that  the  name 
Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Commission  is  a  slight  misnomer,  the 
Commission's  duties  are  somewhat  wider  —  we  are  permitted  to 
inspect  any  part  of  the  harbor  of  New  York,  the  shores,  the 
boroughs  of  New  York,  with  the  exception  of  Manhattan,  and 
make  suggestions  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  public  docks,  and 
it  was  in  that  connection  that  these  remarks  were  made  in  the 
early  report.  In  May,  1907,  when  the  Jamaica  Bay  Commission 
filed  its  first  report  I  called  attention  to  a  site  at  the  head  of  New- 
town creek,  just  east  of  the  avenue  there,  the  old  Penny  bridge, 
which  I  thought  suitable  to  be  taken  by  the  city.  The  creek 
divides  there,  being  highly  developed  and  doing  a  very  large  busi- 
ness; the  north  branch  goes  a  very  short  distance  and  dies  out, 
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there  are  two  small  islands,  Mussel  island  and  Furman  island, 
both  but  slightly  above  high  water,  also  lie  in  the  middle.  It  was 
proposed  to  remove  these  islands,  to  change  the  bulkhead  and 
pier  head  line,  and  provide  quite  a  large  basin.  Until  yesterday, 
when  Mr.  Palmer  spoke,  I  did  not  know  who  controlled  that  land 
or  who  owned  it,  but  I  assume  from  what  he  said  that  this  must 
be  the  site  of  which  he  was  speaking,  and  a  diagram  and  sketch 
is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Commis- 
sion, a  copy  of  which  I  think  your  commission  has ;  you  have  seen 
a  sketch  of  it  In  that  same  report  I  also  call  attention  to  a  basin 
lying  just  back  of  Erie  basin,  which  is  almost  totally  unimproved, 
but  it  is  controlled  probably  by  the  same  company  which  controls 
the  Erie  basin.  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  I  am  not  here 
as  an  advocate  of  any  particular  site  either  on  Jamaica  bay  or  any 
other  site,  but  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to 
my  views  upon  the  whole  subject  of  cargo  development,  and  let 
you  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Another  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  say  is  that  with  all  this  talk  about  the  declining  commerce  of 
the  port  of  New  York  —  I  am  not  a  pessimist  upon  that  question. 
Increased  growth  in  foreign  tonnage  in  business  in  the  last  three 
years,  panic  years,  was  5,152,000  tons,  greater  than  the  total  in 
and  out  tonnage  of  the  whole  port  of  Boston;  a  gain  in  three  years 
greater  than  the  total  tonnage  of  Boston,  which  in  1908,  was 
4,900,000  tons,  and  greater  also  than  the  total  tonnage  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  also  twice  as  much  as  the  port  of  Baltimore;  and 
these  are  the  ports  which  the  port  of  New  York  fears.  To  my 
mind  the  question  is  not  of  preventing  the  loss  of  commerce  but 
to  take  care  of  the  commerce  which  we  are  sure  to  get.  The  port 
is  growing  at  an  enormous  rate.  Its  total  tonnage  including  all 
classes  of  freight  as  freight  at  the  present  time  must  be  well  over 
one  hundred  million  tons,  and  as  these  things  generally  grow  in 
about  the  same  ratio  as  population,  I  would  say  that  the  popula- 
tion doubles  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  thirty-three  years  —  we 
will  have  probably  a  total  tonnage  of  in  the  port  of  New  York  in 
1950  of  over  two  hundred  million  tons.  Now,  in  regard  to 
Jamaica  bay  I  will  say  this,  that  in  three  months,  I  think,  at  the 
outset,  a  new  report  will  be  published,  showing  everything,  the 
opinion,  and  expressing  the  ideas  of  the  Commission  up  to  date, 
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and  will,  in  all  probability,  after  considerable  discussion  include 
in  that  report  something  with  regard  to  terminals  and  the  adapta- 
bility of  terminal  to  canals,  and  I  think,  I  can  predict  without 
knowing*  absolutely  the  minds  of  the  other  Commissioners,  that 
within  a  year,  whether  the  State  takes  any  part  in  the  enterprise 
or  not,  that  the  city  and  nation  will  open  up  Jamaica  bay  to  com- 
merce. And  I  want  to  say  further  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  Jamaica  Bay  Association  ask  your  Commission 
to  do  anything  unreasonable  or  anything  that  they  cannot  fairly 
ask,  and  that  they  do  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  that  they  cannot 
give  sufficient  reasons  for.  They  will  not  ask  you  to  go  into 
Jamaica  bay  certainly  until  the  Barge  canal  is  finished,  and  with- 
out knowing  the  precise  estimated  date  of  that  I  would  say  six  or 
seven  years.  If  it  is  finished  in  six  or  seven  years  Jamaica  bay 
by  that  time  I  am  sure  will  have  answered  the  questions  as  to 
whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  well  improved  and  maintained,  and 
so  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  have  to 
provide,  if  you  are  going  to  do  this  great  business,  a  very  com- 
modious place.  The  Atlantic  and  Erie  basins,  I  think,  are  un- 
available. The  Newtown  creek  is  not  large  enough,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  certainly  not  large  enough  for  the  future  commerce  that 
we  expect  in  the  freight  of  New  York.  I  think  it  is  well  to  have 
these  sites  in  Manhattan  that  were  suggested  yesterday,  but  they 
are  only  piers  to  take  west-bound  freight.  I  think  then  that  if  yon 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  Jamaica  bay  in  this  whole  pro- 
pram  and  weigh  it  in  connection  with  the  freight  commerce  that 
we  expect  to  procure  in  this  harbor  that  you  will  do  everything 
that  the  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Association  has  desired. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Gentlemen,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  any- 
one  on  this  general  subject  of  terminals  or  any  criticisms  Or  dia- 
cussions  in  reference  to  the  various  locations  which  have  been  sugf- 
grsted ;  we  will  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  Bubject  briefly 
and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  E.  Hinman  (Of  the  Beard  Estate). —  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appear  here  as  the  representative  and  manager  of  the  estate  of 
William  Beard,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  your  honorable  Com- 
mission to  view  the  premises  which  have  been  spoken  of  or  men- 
tioned by  the  last  speaker  as  being  back  of  the  Erie  basin.    I  will 
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day,  in  connection  with  that  property,  that  this  property  was  ac- 
quired about  forty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  William  Beard,  and  in 
order  to  acquire  that  property  he  sold  or  disposed  of  some  thirty 
acres  which  he  owned  as  part  of  the  Erie  basin.  He  did  that  in 
the  belief  that  in  acquiring  this  property  back  of  the  Erie  basin 
he  was  getting  property  that  had  a  good,  natural  or  shelter  harbor ; 
that  the  Erie  basin  itself  protected  it  at  all  times  against  rough 
water;  that  the  drift  ice  which  formed  on  the  flats  of  New  Jersey 
did  not  drift  over  there,  passing  down  into  Bay  Ridge;  he  expected 
that  he  was  getting  a  good  natural  harbor.  And  in  1875  he  caused 
to  be  enacted  in  the  Legislature  a  bill  for  the  creation  and  erection, 
really,  of  a  terminal  for  canal  purposes  on  this  land  which  I  am 
speaking  of.  Now,  Mr.  Beard's  plan  made  in  1875  contemplated 
two  slips  about  two  hundred  feet  in  width  by  twenty-five  hundred 
feet  long,  one  of  them  being,  I  think  about  three  thousand  feet 
long,  one  twenty-five  hundred  feet  and  the  other  three  thousand 
feet  long,  and  the  land  on  which  he  proposed  to  erect  it  contained 
about  two  and  one-quarter  million  square  feet  or  something  over 
fifty  acres.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  feet  of  that  he 
proposed  to  devote  to  dock  purposes,  and,  by  the  erection  of  ware- 
houses, the  handling  of  grain.  It  had  a  capacity  of  twenty  million 
bushels.  But  before  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  plan  and 
getting  around  to  it  —  he  was  an  old  man  —  he  died,  and  we,  his 
executors,  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  this  property.  Now,  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  shelter  of  the  property,  and  I  have 
spoken  of  its  size  and  what  he  proposed  to  do  with  it.  If  you  will 
consider  for  a  moment  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  square 
feet  of  dock  room,  it  is  capable  of  taking  care  at  one  time  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  freight;  and  if  you  figure  the 
customary  dispatch  of  five  hundred  tons  per  day  during  the  canal 
season,  you  can  figure  how  much  freight  you  can  handle  at  a  ter- 
minal such  as  Mr.  Beard  designed  some  thirty-four  or  thirty-five 
years  ago.  Now,  as  to  the  location  of  this  property  with  reference 
to  the  rest  of  the  harbor;  there  is  no  condition  in  regard  to  it;  it 
is  not  conditional  on  any  action  by  the  city  or  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. Right  along  the  border  of  this  property  is  the  Gowanus 
Bay  channel,  a  channel  which  has  thirty-five  feet  of  water,  already 
constructed  and  maintained  at  the  government's  expense.     As  to 
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its  convenience,  well,  a  vessel  could  almost  be  wharfed  from  there 
over  to  the  new  city  piers  which  they  are  putting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Gowanus  canal,  some  five  city  piers,  the  largest  piers  in  the 
world.  It  is  convenient  to  New  Jersey ;  it  is  convenient  to  every 
pier  on  the  North  river  and  the  East  river.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  anything  except  developing  it ;  and,  gentlemen,  we  have  not  the 
money  to  develop  it,  or  we  would  have  developed  it  long  ago.  That 
property  is  for  sale.  I  would  like  you  gentlemen  to  come  and 
view  it  and  I  would  like  to  submit  a  map  also,  showing  the  size 
of  the  property.  It  is  just  bade  of  the  Erie  basin.  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

Captain  Campbell. —  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smith,  your  secretary, 
has  just  informed  me  that  you  are  thinking  about  closing  this  hear- 
ing to-day,  and  carrying  it.no  farther.  The  Harbor's  Terminal  and 
Transportation  League  was  given  to  understand  that  this  day  was 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  advocates  of  Jamaica  bay,  and 
though  they  are  advocates  of  that  proposition  themselves  they  have 
other  places  in  view  as  well,  considering  that  no  one  terminal  would 
suffice  in  this  port,  and  that  yon  must  draw  a  nice  distinction 
between  the  domestic  and  the  export  commerce,  and  therefore, 
there  is  no  one  here  but  myself  who  is  an  accredited  representative 
of  that  organization.  Am  I  right  when  I  anticipate  that  you  are 
going  to  close  this  hearing  to-day  ? 

Chairman  Williams. —  We  consider  that,  Captain  Campbell, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  seem  to  have  exhausted  all  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  projects  who  have  appeared  before  us,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  — 

Captain  Campbell. —  I  scarcely  know  what  to  -do. 

Chairman  Williams. —  It  seems  a  very  useless  matter  to  pro- 
long the  hearing  for  another  day  if  there  are  no  people  to  appear. 

Captain  Campbell. —  Do  you  intend  to  have  any  subsequent  day 
on  which  you  will  hold  further  hearings  on  this  matter  ? 

Chairman  Williams.—  Certainly  we  will  have  to  continue  the 
hearing  on  this  proposition,  but  I  cannot  make  any  definite  an- 
nouncement at  this  time  as  to  what  our  plans  will  be. 

Captain  Campbell. —  It  will  be  some  subsequent  date  before  you 
draw  your  final  conclusions,  will  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman  J 

Chairman  Williams.—  Oh,  yea. 
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Captain  Campbell. —  I  simply  wish  to  say  this  on  the  matter, 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  real  disagreement 
amongst  all  those  that  have  addressed  the  Commission.  The  only 
one  thing  that  they  have  not  done  is  to  draw  the  nice  distinction 
between  the  two  distinct  classes  of  freight  that  is  naturally  com- 
ing over  this  large  canal;  one  is  the  domestic  commerce  and  the 
other  is  the  export.  The  gentlemen  who  were  advocating  the  se- 
lection of  piers  yesterday  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  perfectly 
right  in  advocating  piers;  you  could  not  apply  the  term  terminal 
to  a  mere  pier.  That  would  be  an  impossibility  when  you  come 
to  figure  out  the  increased  size  of  these  vessels  that  will  do  the 
business  on  the  canal;  nor  must  you  be  governed  by  the  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  past  on  these  canals.  Here  are  a  num- 
ber of  disintegrated  units,  and  every  writer  of  authority  on  this 
subject  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  shipper  would  not 
patronize  the  inland  vessels  doing  business  on  these  canals.  Now 
the  fact  is  that  he  could  not  get  his  through  bill  of  lading;  there 
was  no  prorating  upon  them.  The  condition  that  has  prevailed 
in  the  past  in  the  various  canals  of  this  State  must  be  entirely 
forgotten  under  this  new  regime.  Here  you  have  vessels  of  a 
thousand  tons,  we  will  say,  carrying  capacity.  Now,  when  you 
come  to  figure  a  vessel  of  a  thousand  tons,  assuming  that  she  has 
got  her  own  power  of  propulsion,  coming  down  into  this  port,  and 
taking  the  tidal  conditions  here  into  consideration,  it  would  almost 
necessitate  a  tug  at  various  times  to  put  her  alongside  the  ocean 
carrier.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  a  vessel  of  that 
size  —  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  big  carriers  have  got  a 
very  short  time;  they  are  under  such  enormous  expense  that  they 
have  got  to  enter  this  port  and  work  day  and  night  to  get  out 
of  it  No  vessel  makes  a  dollar  when  her  anchors  are  down  and 
her  lines  lashed  to  a  dock.  It  is  only  when  she  is  performing  her 
legitimate  functions  and  run  at  maximum  speed  that  she  can  de- 
clare dividends  to  the  stockholders  that  have  got  their  money  in- 
vested in  it.  Bear  that  in  mind.  It  is  for  that  self-same  reason 
that  we  must  have  everything  up  to  date  that  will  expedite  and 
economize  in  the  reshipment  of  cargoes  from  the  inland  carrier 
to  the  ocean  carrier,  or  vice  versa,  whichever  the  case  may  be.  Sup- 
pose the  ocean  carrier  were  delayed  by  storms  or  anything  of  that 
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description,  don't  you  see  how  necessary  it  is,  so  that  you  may 
work  all  the  time  during  the  season  of  navigation  —  don't  you 
see  how  necessary  it  is  that  she  should  immediately  discharge  her 
cargo,  which  may  be  of  a  perishable  nature,  something  that  must 
be  sheltered  from  the  elements,  not  on  an  open  shed  as  we  have 
prevailing  down  here  to-day  in  South  street,  at  the  foot  of  Broad, 
where  you  have  got  to  cover  them  with  tarpaulins.  The  dock  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  New  York  will  not  permit  a  shed  on  its 
piers,  although  they  are  essentially  requisite,  and  I  advocate  their 
retention  by  the  city  and  not  by  the  State.  Under  the  charter 
those  docks  are  provided,  and  while  I  am  on  that  subject  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  this  fact  that  under  the  charter  these  piers 
were  provided  exclusively  for  the  use  of  canal  boats ;  to-day  a  rail- 
road corporation  has  got  one  of  them  and  it  monopolizes  it  as  they 
do  the  generality  of  all  the  piers  downtown.  You  could  not  get 
a  foot  of  space,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  for  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  150  feet  for  the  past  seven  weeks,  and  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, and  I  know  that  there  are  at  the  least  calculation  twelve 
others  that  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing.  There  was  a  clause 
in  the  charter  —  it  was  wiped  out  of  the  charter  sometime  ago  — 
that  clause  said  that  this  section  was  reserved  for  the  boats  doing 
business  on  the  waters  north  of  Castleton,  the  words  "  north  of 
Castlcton"  were  wiped  out;  that  leaves  all  the  brick  barges  and 
carriers  of  building  material  to  go  in  there.  It  is  a  very  bad  sit- 
uation. Though  these  canal  men  have  an  organization  it  is  a 
labor  organization,  and  you  know  wbat  effect  they  would  have  on 
a  legislative  body  if  trying  to  get  any  remedy  there.  They  are 
not  a  commercial  body,  not  by  any  means,  and  the  consequence  is, 
there  is  nothing  but  detention.  Now,  you  do  not  want  such  a  con- 
dition as  that  to  prevail  under  the  new  regime.  You  did,  as  it  has 
been  truly  said  by  Mr.  Farley  and  several  other  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Killmer  and  Mr.  Piper  —  they  have  all  called  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  you  must  have  adequate  terminal  facilities.  The 
better  the  terminal  facilities  are  the  more  commerce  you  will  draw 
over  that  canal.  When  these  gentlemen  stated  that  15,000,000 
tons  —  I  believe  it  was  you  Mr.  Farley,  that  stated  that  Colonel 
Symons —  don't  forget  his  name  is  Colonel;  he  has  been 
promoted. 
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Mr.  Farley. —  All  right 

Captain  Campbell. —  When  lie  stated  in  his  report  that  the 
capacity  of  that  canal  would  be  15,000,000  tons,  did  be  mean  one 
way  of  the  canal;  did  he  mean  10,000,000  or  15,000,000  tons 
would  come  this  wayf  I  have  done  a  little  figuring  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  good  deal  of  figuring ;  many  a  sleepless  night  I  have  put  in 
burning  the  midnight  oil,  and  I  think  I  have  somewhat  of  a 
familiarity  with  it  I  figured  out  that  if  the  terminal  conditions 
are  perfect,  or  other  things  being  equal,  considering  the  attraction, 
the  magnet  that  that  would  be  to  the  tramp  steamer,  which  is 
the  only  cargo  carrier,  really,  and  not,  when  you  are  speaking  of 
the  increase,  you  do  not  speak  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Campania 
and  the  Mauretania  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  and  ships 
of  that  type,  they  are  not  cargo  carriers,  though  they  have  the  ton- 
nage they  are  not  cargo  carriers.  They  cater  to  passenger  traffic, 
to  mails,  and  they  have  subsidies  which  our  government  is  not 
foolish  enough  to  give  to  our  marine,  but  that  is  a  different  story. 
But,  now,  gentlemen,  we  want  to  put  out  a  magnet  that  will  draw 
the  cargo  carriers.  That  canal  is  not  meant  to  carry  passengers. 
We  may  have  a  few  yachts  running  up  there,  but  that  is  not  the 
purpose  for  which  we  *re  constructing  it.  We  are  constructing  it 
to  bring  commerce  into  this  port  and  other  ports  along  the  line  of 
the  canal  and  to  establish  large  manufactories. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  question  of  the  domestic  commerce,  that 
will  be  far  in  excess  of  what  our  export  commerce  will  be,  un- 
questionably. You  want  different  locations,  and  on  account 
of  the  geographical  position  of  this  harbor  and  the  tidal  conditions 
of  this  harbor  and  the  conditions  generally,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  insurance  when  you  are  going  through  tortuous  chan- 
nels with  vessels  nearly  touching  the  bottom,  the  same  as  they 
would  be  doing  around  Hellgate,  you  have  got  to  figure 
all  those  things.  Bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  one  terminal 
that  you  could  select  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  that 
would  conserve  the  best  interests  of  all  parts  of  the 
city.  Therefore,  instead  of  having  one  immense  ter- 
minal for  this  business  give  us  a  series  of  terminals 
located  at  different  sections  wherever  they  are  best  avail- 
able,   taking    into    consideration    all    the    dangers    of    navi- 
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gation  and  the  tidal  conditions,  the  excess  of  insurance  and  the 
lighterage  limits,  the  line  of  demarkation  that  is  prescribed  by 
the  railroads.    That  is  a  big  thing  to  figure,  too.    Then  you  have 
the  export  trade  to  encourage.     You  must  draw  that  here  with 
this  self-same  canal.     The  State  is  not  going  into  the  operating 
business  or  building  vessels.     She  will  simply  provide  the  water- 
course over  which  these  vessels  will  travel.    You  want,  naturally, 
to  induce  men  to  invest  capital  in  vessels  that  will  travel  these 
canals,  and  the  more  you  get  the  better;  the  better  for  the  State 
and  everybody  that  is  in  it.    Then  you  are  going  to  try  to  recover 
the  export  trade  that  our  dilatory  policy  in  not  having  this  canal 
constructed       long     ago     has     chased     away     to     competitive 
ports.       For     that     export     business     you     must    have     one 
immense     terminal,     and     I    heartily     agree    with     the    gen- 
tleman   that    has    spoken    here    to-day    when    he    says    that 
Jamaica   bay   is   the  ideal   spot  for   that,   for   it  is  the   ideal 
place  for  the  reshipment  of  the  cargo  from  the  inland  carrier  to 
the  ocean  carrier  or  vice  versa.    A'ow,  I  do  not  want  the  Com- 
mission, of  which  Mr.  Farley  is  the  chief,  to  think  for  a  moment, 
that  we  are  going  to  encroach  on  the  property,  encroach  on  the 
territory  that  will  be  created  by  the  dredging  of  the  channel  in 
Jamaica  bay.    They  will  bulkhead  it,  as  I  understand  it,  and  the 
dredgings  from  that  channel  will  create  land  that  is  now  simply  a 
dismal  swamp.    They  will  make  the  land,  and  the  moment  that  it 
is  made,  foot  by  foot,  it  has  a  value  tha  minute  it  is  created. 
Ideal  spots  for  warehouses,  and  God  knows  we  need  them.    We 
have  our  congestion,  just  think  of  it,  congestion  over  into  Jersey 
and  elsewhere ;  we  are  all  congested,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  submerged 
land  there  at  high  tide,  you  can  just  see  it  at  low  tide;  that  land 
out  there  is  in  the  center  of  this  bay.    There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  State,  and  I  think  that  common  courtesy  would  demand 
that  the  city  in  consideration  of  the  favor  conferred  by  the  State 
in  ceding  riparian  right  in  the  vicinity  at  the  solicitation  of  our 
friend,  Congressman  Law  here  —  I  know  he  was  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  was  help- 
ing him  —  in  consideration  of  that  they  could  make  very  reason- 
able terms;  in  fact,  if  they  made  the  State  a  present  of  a  piece  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  I  would  not  thank  them  for  it  myself,  and  I 
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don't  think  anybody  else  would.  There  is  an  ideal  spot;  unques- 
tionably a  great  subport  could  be  constructed  there  for  the 
handling  of  the  export  cargo,  and  by  the  development  of  this 
property  and  the  erection  of  manufactories  there  you  would  create 
a  domestic  business  in  this  territory  that  is  now  lying  practically 
waste,  dormant,  doing  nothing.  I  was  just  making  some  figures 
here.  I  believe  Mr.  Farley,  you  said  that  there  were  forty  acres 
within  the  confines  of  the  Atlantic  basin.  There  are  48,000  and 
some  odd  feet  to  an  acre.  My  mathematical  education  is  sadly 
neglected,  or  at  least  I  have  forgotten  all  I  ever  knew  about  it, 
but  in  that  aggregate  it  would  approximate  nearly  2,000,000 
square  feet.  There  is  such  a  site  in  existence  well  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  lighterage  limits,  which  is  a  very  essential  thing  to 
take  into  consideration,  for  this  reason:  the  minute  you  go  outside 
of  them  there  is  three  cents  per  hundred  additional  piled  on ;  the 
minute  you  go  outside  of  these  lighterage  limits,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  one  foot,  or  three  miles  further,  and  then  another 
additional  thing  that  has  got  to  be  considered  when  you  consider 
the  domestic  commerce,  the  shipper  wants  naturally  to  get  his 
freight  to  its  final  point  of  destination  as  economically  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.  Now  here  is  a  location  right  at  the  location  of  Gowanus 
bay,  and  incidentally  I  want  to  say  that  I  never  met  the  gentleman 
in  my  life,  I  pledge  you  my  word,  but  it  is  a  saying  that  great 
minds  move  in  one  direction,  but  nobody  ever  accused  me  of  hav- 
ing a  great  mind.  Mr.  Farley  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Erie 
basin  would  be  an  ideal  spot,  but  when  you  come  to  ask  Mr.  Beard, 
who  I  believe  represents  that  section,  what  the  cost  of  that  would 
be,  it  would  not  do,  although  you  would  find  right  along  side  of 
it  the  territory  that  he  has  described,  and  it  is  right  opposite  the 
piece  of  property  that  was  purchased  by  the  city  of  New  York  only 
within  the  past  two  years,  and  on  which  they  are  now  construct- 
ing what  will  be,  when  completed,  the  longest  piers  in  the  city, 
1,475  long,  greater  than  the  Chelsea  piers,  yes,  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  Chelsea  piers,  as  they  are  only  800  feet,  I  believe,  is  it 
not  ?  Nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  Chelsea  piers,  with  ample  accom- 
modation. Now,  here  is  the  thing  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  in  connection  with  this:    The  big  ocean  carrier  which  comes 
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into  the  port  of  New  York  has  a  leased  dock.  We  won't  go  into 
the  details  of  it,  but  she  has  leased  that  dock  for  thirty  years. 
She  covers  it  with  a  shed  and  adapts  it  to  the  conditions  best  suit- 
able to  herself.  The  cost  of  moving  a  ship  like  that  in  the  harbor 
is  something  enormous,  and  instead  of  her  going  to  get  the  freight 
the  barge  must  come  to  her.  It  might  be  a  500-ton  barge.  The 
prospective  builders  of  these  vessels  have  not  decided  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  build  at  the  maximum  limit,  which,  by  the  way, 
would  be  something  approximating  2,000  tons  carrying  capacity, 
according  to  the  lockage  capacity  of  this  new  canal,  but  the  at- 
traction would  be  so  great  that  they  probably  will  build  them  close 
to  that;  they  will  probably  be  built  from  500  to  1,000  tons,  they 
could  not  figure  on  building  a  vessel  of  that  kind  because  of  the 
immense  power  necessary  for  a  500  or  1,000-ton  barge  would  be 
propelled  by  her  own  steam  or  whatever  power  she  had,  and  she 
could  go  alongside  of  these  large  vessels  and  discharge;  the  larger 
vessel  could  not  come  to  her.  But  the  tramp  steamer  is  an  en- 
tirely different  proposition.  She  comes  to  these  five  enormous 
docks,  greater  than  Bush's  docks,  and  she  discharges  her  cargo 
there.  The  creek  is  not  so  wide  but  what  she  can  run  a  line  right 
across  and  make  it  fast,  she  can  attach  her  line  to  her  own  winches 
and  haul  herself  to  any  position  there;  there  is  economy  for  you. 
The  conditions  are  perfect  in  that  locality  for  that  But  I  want 
to  say  in  regard  to  Newtown  creek,  while  it  is  very  nice,  the  gentle- 
man says  that  it  is  in  the  center  of  New  York ;  geographically  it 
is,  but  the  tidal  conditions  on  both  sides  of  Blackwell's  island 
preclude  the  possibility  of  hauling  big  ships  there;  your  rate  of 
insurance  would  go  up  so  high  if  you  went  there,  you  have  got 
to  figure  that  out,  and  then  you  must  remember  that  you  have  got 
lo  go  way  around  the  Battery  to  get  upon  the  North  river.  That 
is  the  only  way  you  can  go.  You  have  not  got  the  water  to  do  it 
otherwise.  They  have  not  dredged  Hellgate  out  sufficiently,  if 
you  wanted  to  get  to  the  other  end  of  The  Bronx,  there  is  but 
eighteen  feet  in  dead  low  water  in  Hellgate  bay.  I  know  some  of 
the  sound  steamers;  one  I  remember  particularly,  at  dead  low 
water  she  would  not  have  six  inches  clear  under  her  bottom,  and 
insurance  companies  are  not  taking  risks  under  conditions  such 
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AS  that,  and  the  shippers  of  goods  —  the  insurance  companies 
naturally  know  that  the  goods  are  going  into  those  vessels  and 
they  would  make  their  rate  accordingly.  The  dangers  of  navi- 
gation are  too  great  there.  That  is  one  spot.  Then  there  are 
other  spots  offered  up  the  North  river  within  the  confines  of  the 
lighterage  limits;  always  bearing  that  in  mind,  because  the  min- 
ute you  go  outside  of  those  limits  up  jump  the  charges,  and  I 
have  no  influence  and  I  know  of  no  one  that  has  with  the  railroad 
corporations  to  get  them  to  change  those  limits.  I  do  not  think 
that  even  you  gentlemen  with  your  persuasion  could  get  them  to  do 
it.  There  is  too  much  money  coming  from  that  source.  Now, 
gentlemen,  that  is  what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  and  I 
want  you  to  have  it  in  your  minds  when  you  are  figuring  on  these 
terminals  that  you  must  segregate  this  domestic  business  from 
the  export  business,  you  must  separate  the  domestic  and  the  ex- 
port. If  you  get  the  proper  terminals  the  vessels  will  come  in 
that  are  now  taking  freight  to  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Qive  us 
several  vocations  for  our  domestic  commerce,  and  we  want  the 
city  to  give  us  more  public  piers  so  that  we  can  land  building 
material  nearer  to  the  sites  where  it  is  being  used  for  construction 
so  we  will  be  able  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  piers  supposed 
to  be  utilized  exclusively  by  the  canal  boats  to-day.  Qive  us  these, 
and  then  give  us  one  immense  terminal  for  our  export  and  import 
business  located  at  a  situation  where  you  will  minimize  the  co* 
of  handling,  the  reshipping  of  the  cargo,  where  the  work  can  be 
facilitated,  so  that  the  vessels  may  be  utilized  to  their  maximum 
capacities,  the  vessels  that  ply  upon  these  canals,  and  let  me  assure 
you  if  you  do  that  you  will  make  no  mistake  and  you  will  be  the 
uplifters  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

Chairman  Williams. —  One  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
would  like  to  have  a  lighterage  map. 

Captain  Campbell. —  I  do  not  happen  to  possess  one,  but  1 
think  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  could  furnish  it  I  know 
some  of  the  railroads  have  lighterage  maps  so  that  you  can  see 
what  the  lighterage  limits  are.  Mr.  Meyer  has  them  marked 
down  here. 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  would  like  to  see  them. 
Vol.  II  — 5 
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Mr.  Meyer. —  It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  and  to  the  Com- 
mission to  know  that  in  securing  data  on  that  very  thing  I  in- 
quired of  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  located  at  Jamaica  bay 
so  as  to  answer  that  question  should  it  come  up  to-day,  to  answer 
that  very  thing,  and  here  is  a  letter  I  would  like  to  file  with  you, 
addressed  to  John  R.  Corbin  Company :  "  Owing  to  large  in- 
crease in  our  business  in  your  section  we  are  able  to  quote  you 
the  price  of  $45  per  round  trip,  on  your  scows  and  barges. 

"  This,  'we  believe,  is  $5  less  than  you  are  now  paying. 

"As  to  our  service,  you  know  we  were  towing  for  you  during 
the  worst  of  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  this  year  and  we 
heard  no  complaint. 

"  Hoping  this  rate  will  be  satisfactory,  we  beg  to  remain 

"  Respectfully,  WHITE  STAR  TOWING  CO. 
"  By  H.  L.  Hommedieu.,, 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Meyer,  you  mentioned  the  port  of 
Hamburg,  I  think,  in  something  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Meyer. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Will  you  tell  ,the  Commissioners 
whether  the  docks  there  are  constructed  by  the  government? 

Mr.  Meyer. —  By  the  city. 

Mr.  Nixon. — I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  while  I 
shall  only  say  a  few  words  myself,  I  hope  that  you  will  realize  that 
every  word  that  has  been  spoken  here  in  favor  of  the  Jamaica 
bay  project  seems  to  apply  to  the  claim  that  Staten  Island  has 
for  a  terminal,  it  being  far  more  accesible,  and  which  does  the 
one  thing  I  think  so  necessary  in  handling  our  import  and  export 
trade.  The  upper  bay  is  now  congested.  The  first  movement 
should  look  to  the  extension  of  the  possible  facilities  of  that  upper 
bay,  and  as  we  stand  at  the  narrows,  the  entrance  to  that  bay, 
where  all  the  deep  water  ships  come,  we  provide  by  our  break- 
water a  point  by  which  you  can  walk  directly  into  an  absolutely 
protected  harbor  which  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  that  harbor, 
and  not  upon  the  east,  and  in  direct  connection  with  all  the 
trunk  lines  in  the  country  going  to  the  west.  Now,  we  know 
that  you  can  take  it  as  an  axiom  in  the  carrying  of  water  freight, 
that  the  coat  of  such  carriage  varies  practically  in  accordance 
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with  the  size  of  the  vessels  that  you  are  able  to  use.  It  is  a  fact 
that  a  vessel  eight  times  the  size  of  a  unit  vessel  will  require  only 
four  times  the  power  to  go  at  the  same  speed,  and  in  that  way 
there  is  a  tremendous  saving  in  larger  boats  and  I  want  to  say 
that  if  we  can  provide  at  the  entrance  to  the  outer  bay  of  New 
York  a  terminal  for  export  and  import,  we  have  forced  upon  us 
simply  a  comparison  between  the  Jamaica  bay  and  the  Staten 
Island  project,  for  while  Newtown  creek  may  be  desirable  for 
local  business,  and  while  there  may  be  a  number  of  other  free 
docks  provided  by  the  city  of  New  York  which  are  desirable, 
and  while  we  may  have  anchorages  up  the  Hudson,  I  do  not  think 
they  come  directly  within  the  conception  of  what  a  terminal 
really  consists  of.  We  hear  a  great  deal  to-day  about  a  perfect 
harbor.  You  can  have  a  perfect  harbor  there  at  Jamaica  bay 
maybe,  after  you  go  through  a  long  tortuous  channel.  They  say 
that  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  is  to  be  spent  upon  it  by  the 
government.  That  is  conditional,  and  I  find  that  the  estimate 
of  what  the  city  of  New  York  has  to  spend  in  order  to  perfect  and 
obtain  that  appropriation  of  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
ranges  all  the  way  from  thirty  to  seventy  million  dollars.  Then 
the  city  of  New  York  I  think  cannot  enter  upon  that  tremend- 
ous expenditure  of  money  unless  those  docks  are  going  to  be  self- 
supporting;  and  there  will  again  come  in  the  question  of  ex- 
cessive cost  of  docks  in  the  city  of  New  York  proper.  Of  course 
we  do  know  that  those  charges  are  high,  but  the  service  that  they 
now  cater  to  is  able  to  pay  them,  and  they  do  pay  them  cheer- 
fully, and  they  are  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  city.  Now, 
whether  the  city  of  New  York  is  prepared  to  meet  a  tentative 
offer  of  the  general  government  of  seven  and  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, based  upon  the  possibility  of  spending  from  thirty  to  seventy 
millions  of  dollars,  is  very  problematical.  They  start  there  with 
a  depth  of  eighteen  feet  of  water.  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  said  that  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year  will 
have  to  be  expended  in  order  to  keep  eighteen  feet  of  water  clear. 
Eighteen  feet  of  water  is  useless  in  the  handling  of  export  com- 
merce. The  depths  of  ships  are  increasing  day  by  day,  and  when 
New  York  starts  to  do  anything  let  us  make  our  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  the  needs  of  vessels  commensurate  with  the  modern 
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needs  of  commerce.  I  do  not  want  to  criticise  the  aspirations  of 
the  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Company.  They  are  very  proper, 
and  I  have  no  donbt  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  city  of  New 
York  will  have  commerce  which  will  require  even  that  great  un- 
dertaking, but  if  you  have  now  before  you  a  project  which  is 
practicable,  which  can  be  carried  at  probably  one-tenth  of  the 
cost  and  which  will  take  care  of  the  actual  needs  of  an  importing 
and  exporting  terminal,  then  I  hope  that  you  will  give  the  matter 
the  due  consideration  which  this  great  question  demands  and 
which  we  ask  of  you.  The  simplicity  of  the  proposal  which  we 
make,  the  possibility  of  this  great  extension,  because  I  can  see 
in  my  mind's  eye,  and  I  believe  the  demands  of  modern  com- 
merce are  absolutely  sure  to  bring  it  about,  that  this  terminal 
instead  of  extending  only  down  to  Midland  Beach  will  compass 
the  entire  southeastern  front  of  Staten  Island  from  the  narrows 
down,  and  so  join  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  and  make  a 
great  harbor  there  that  is  unsurpassed  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I  will  take  no  more  time  of  the  Commission,  but  we  have  as  one 
of  our  members  a  gentleman  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  canal 
conditions  in  Europe  and  who  is  perfectly  able  to  speak  and 
give  you  information  that  I  have  not  at  hand  and  which  probably 
no  one  else  here  but  himself  is  able  to  give,  and  I  will  ask  that 
Mr.  Van  Name  will  address  the  Commission. 

Hon.  Calvin  D.  Van  Name. —  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Commission:  The  amount  of  tonnage  of  the  Barge  canalg 
now  under  construction  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  num- 
ber of  steel  barges  that  will  at  times  be  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  city  will  exceed  the  greatest  prophesies  of  the  advocates  of 
the  improved  waterways.  I  say  this  advisedly,  basing  it  upon 
what  I  have  seen  in  other  places.  What  I  am  saying  is  not  new. 
It  cannot  be  forgotten,  because  I  well  remember  that  when  the 
people  were  about  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to  spend  $101,000,- 
000  for  the  enlargement  of  the  canals  of  the  State  the  matter  was 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  understood  by  the  people  to  be  an  im- 
provement that  would  keep  the  locks  of  the  enlarged  waterways 
continually  filled  with  1,000-ton  barges.  In  the  Legislature  it  was 
discussed  as  a  large  proposition  that  would  fill  the  harbor  of  New 
York  with  1,000-ton  barges  loaded  with  products  of  the  great 
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West.  It  certainly  was  understood  by  thousands  of  our  adopted 
citizens  who  had  seen  the  developed  waterways  of  Europe.  It  was 
considered  a  broader  proposition  than  it  has  been  by  the  gentle- 
men who  preceded  me  and  advocated  Canal  street  and  Coenties 
slip  as  proper  places  for  the  termini.  The  State  is  willing  to 
spend  millions  for  proper  termini,  and  you  have  been  chosen  to 
recommend  the  proper  locations,  but  to  take  into  consideration 
expense,  accessibility,  navigation,  ocean  liners,  and  the  coastwise 
trade.  The  secretary  of  the  association  advocating  Jamaica  bay 
states  that  the  new  canals  will  float  and  the  locks  accommodate 
2,000-ton  barges.  What  will  it  mean  to  this  harbor  when  2,000- 
ton  barges  come  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Lake  Ontario,  and 
from  the  other  Great  Lakes  to  meet  the  ocean  freighters  ?  What 
will  it  mean  when  that  vast  territory  extending  even  beyond  Du- 
luth  —  extending  to  the  Mississippi,  is  connected  by  deep  water 
with  this  harbor  ?  Then  will  the  supremacy  of  the  port  of  New 
York  be  established  for  all  time.  In  Europe  you  cannot  get  out 
of  the  sight  of  big  steel  barges,  they  are  on  all  the  waterways. 
You  will  see  them  on  the  Scheldt,  on  the  Maas,  on  all  the  rivers. 
You  will  see  them  on  the  canals  of  Germany,  marked  Antwerp; 
at  Mannheim,  marked  Rotterdam,  Ghent,  Amsterdam ;  at  Brussels, 
marked  Mayence,  Cologne,  Coblenz.  The  barges  of  the  Rhine 
are  seen  on  the  Maas;  they  are  on  the  Scheldt,  and  all  through 
the  windmill  country.  You  can  see  barges  of  the  big  rivers  of 
all  Europe  in  the  Holland  canals.  I  saw  one  of  them  in  a  small 
canal  in  a  most  out-of-the-way  place,  unloading  —  one  of  the  large 
ones  that  would  hold  2,000  tons  —  it  was  marked  Coblenz. 

There  are  railroads  on  both  shores  of  the  Rhine,  and  they  are 
as  busy  as  they  can  be,  but  they  are  not  carrying  grain,  they  are 
not  carrying  coal,  they  are  not  carrying  ore,  they  are  not  carrying 
cement.  They  are  not  carrying  any  bulky  freights  that  can  go 
slowly.  They  are  carrying  express  freights.  They  are  rushing  their 
light  freights  through  to  their  destination.  They  do  not  have  in 
their  way  great  bulky  trains  of  coal,  trains  of  grain,  or  trains  of 
ore.  Compare  this  with  the  condition  on  our  trunk  lines,  blocked 
with  coal,  ore,  grain,  cement  and  other  heavy  freights.  A  barge 
can  float  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  sea,  or  the  Black  sea,  or 
to  the  Mediterranean  seaj  the  waterways  being  connected  by 
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canals ;  and  likewise  a  barge  may  go  from  the  Caspian  sea,  Black 
sea,  or  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  Artie  ocean.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  you  are  rarely  out  of  sight  of  steel  barges.  After  spending 
a  day  on  the  Rhine,  and  remarking  about  the  number  of  large 
steel  barges  that  I  had  seen  during  the  day,  I  was  told  that  I  had 
seen  over  a  thousand;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  had.  I  do  not  know 
about  their  products  compared  with  ours,  and  am  unable  to  state 
proportions,  but  I  feel  sure  that  when  we  have  completed  the  deep 
canals  and  have  entered  upon  the  steel  barge  business,  and  this 
we  will  certainly  do  unless  you  gentlemen  of  the  Commission 
make  the  awful  mistake  of  choosing  some  site  where  there  can  be 
discrimination  in  charges,  or  where  the  charges  and  expenses  will 
be  too  high,  there  will  be  seen  on  the  Hudson  river  every  day, 
when  navigation  is  free  of  ice,  barges  that  will  exceed  in  tonnage 
and  numbers  what  I  have  seen  on  the  European  waters.  What 
kind  of  termini  will  you  recommend  for  all  this  ?  Will  you  grasp 
the  scope  of  the  proposition?  Will  you  recommend  basins  of  the 
size  of  the  Bassins  du  Kattendyk,  aux  Bois,  Asia,  de  la  Campine, 
Americaine,  and  Grand  at  Antwerp?  These  basins  for  the  meet- 
ing of  steel  barges  and  ships  cover  over  a  thousand  acres,  and  were 
cut  out  of  the  land,  that  the  width  of  the  Scheldt  should  not  be 
reduced;  and  they  have  made  Antwerp  the  greatest  shipping  port 
of  the  Continent.  The  other  day  while  listening  to  the  discussion 
before  the  Canal  Association  Committee,  some  men  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  foot  of  Canal  street  as  a  site,  or  as  an  alternative, 
Coenties  slip.  I  say  to  them  wake  up  I  They  do  not  know  what 
deep  water  canals  and  steel  barges  mean.  Maybe  they  were  not 
sincere,  and  thought  that  you  could  be  deceived.  Gentlemen,  this 
is  not  a  Canal  street  proposition,  or  a  Coenties  slip  proposition. 
Tf  it  means  anything,  it  requires  a  terminal  where  the  freight 
steamers  can  meet  the  barges,  not  a  few  steamers,  but  many  steam- 
ers, not  a  few  barges,  but  hundreds  of  barges.  Let  me  repeat 
that  you  Commissioners  can  make  the  whole  expenditure  of  a 
hundred  millions  spent  in  deepening  the  canals  ineffectual  to  per- 
petuate the  supremacy  of  New  York  as  a  shipping  port;  you  can 
render  it  all  of  no  effect  toward  increasing  the  commerce  of  the 
city,  by  not  recommending  a  terminal  of  sufficient  size,  or  of 
proper  location.    You  will  do  a  great  wrong  if  you  locate  the  ter- 
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mini  where  they  will  be  inconvenient  to  the  big  ships,  or  to  the 
trunk  railroads  of  the  West  and  South.  If  you  choose  an  ex- 
pensive place,  and  use  up  the  funds  of  die  State,  the  interest  and 
other  expenses  will  be  so  great  that  the  port  charges  will  be  too 
high  and  we  will  be  right  back  to  where  we  are  to-day.  I  re- 
member away  back  years  ago  when  the  people  voted  to  abolish 
tolls  on  the  canals,  and  how  it  was  hailed  as  something  that  would 
increase  business  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  By  an  oversight 
in  not  thinking  of  the  grain  elevators  at  Buffalo,  and  doing  noth- 
ing to  regulate  their  charges,  there  came  a  great  disappointment, 
and  very  little  was  accomplished  for  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
Port  charges  must  be  low.  There  must  be  no  discrimination  in 
charges.  The  State  must  be  the  sole  and  absolute  master.  Sup- 
posing the  State  made  arrangements  with  the  city  as  to  Canal 
street,  Coenties  slip,  or  Jamaica  bay  as  has  been  suggested,  it 
would  amount  to  a  joint  jurisdiction,  a  partnership  of  the  State 
and  city,  and  right  away  there  would  be  invented  ways  of  dis- 
crimination and  graft.  I  cannot  anticipate  how  it  would  arise, 
but  I  will  tell  you  that  the  city  officials  would  lie  awake  nights 
and  invent  new  ways.  They  would  find  some  way  to  let  some 
boats  of  some  class  in  and  keep  others  out,  or  they  would  find 
some  way  to  obstruct  the  freedom  of  the  use  of  the  terminals  upon 
common  charges.  It  was  intended  by  the  Legislature  when  en- 
trusting this  matter  to  you  that  you  should  so  treat  this  matter 
that  the  evils  suggested  cannot  occur.  There  is  only  one  plan  that 
will  succeed,  and  that  is  one  that  will  give  the  State  the  absolute 
and  unqualified  ownership  and  control  over  all  of  the  terminals. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  at  Canal  street  or  Coenties  slip  on 
account  of  the  value  of  the  property  that  would  be  required.  The 
area  of  property  needed  would  be  great  The  same  is  true  of 
Inwood,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Harlem  river,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  East  river.  There  may  be  a  way  of  becoming  properly 
possessed  of  the  land  in  Jamaica  bay,  but  the  gentlemen  who  have 
advocated  that  place  have  not  demonstrated  it  here  before  this 
Commission.  Their  proposition  as  they  have  put  it  forth  creates 
a  partnership  between  the  city  and  the  State.  This  is  so  because 
the  last  Legislature  passed  a  law  ceding  to  the  city  the  land  under 
water  in  Jamaica  bay.    I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  policy  of 
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the  city  of  New  York  with  regard  to  the  whole  water  front  of  the 
gTeat  city.  During  the  twelve  years  of  the  consolidated  city  I 
have  never  known  the  city,  the  dock  department,  or  the  corpo- 
ration counsel's  office  to  give  any  concession  of  any  kind  that 
would  separate  the  city,  in  one  iota,  from  what  it  had  in  any  way 
acquired.  Any  expectation  that  the  city  will  give  up  any  part  of 
its  jurisdiction  over  Jamaica  bay  is  hopeless.  When  the  deep 
canals  are  constructed,  and  the  new  steel  barges  are  in  commis- 
sion, upon  reaching  New  York,  the  new  business  will  proceed 
along  the  lines  of  the  least  resistence.  They  will  go  where  they 
can  get  the  cheapest  accommodation,  other  things  being  equal ;  or 
they  will  go  where  there  is  the  easiest  navigation,  other  things 
being  equal ;  or  they  will  go  to  a  point  most  satisfactory  to  ship- 
ping, providing  the  trunk  lines  are  not  the  consignees  of  the  car- 
goes, or  are  not  consignors  of  cargoes.  Naturally  the  barges  will 
look  for  easy  navigation  and  cheap  terminal  expenses.  An  ideal 
location  would  be  one  that  combined  all  the  features  referred  to, 
namely:  Easy  navigation,  low  expenses,  convenience  of  ships, 
and  contiguous  trunk  lines.  All  of  the  trunk  lines  except  one 
are  on  the  west  shores  of  New  York  Harbor.  The  Pennsylvania 
railroad  does  not  think  much  of  Long  Island  as  a  shipping  place. 
It  is  completing  now,  at  enormous  expense,  the  Greenville  terminal 
that  is  located  two  miles  west  of  the  deep  channel  of  New  York 
bay,  and  at  great  expense,  and  under  adverse  conditions,  has  dug 
its  own  channel  from  the  main  channel  of  New  York  bay  into 
Greenville.  Millions  have  been  spent  and  the  construction  is  not 
complete.  It  did  not  see  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  making 
this  expenditure  on  the  Long  Island  side.  It  will  always  spend 
as  many  millions  on  the  west  side  as  it  will  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands  on  the  Long  Island  side. 

The  Lackawanna,  West  Shore,  Lehigh  Valley,  New  Jersey 
Central,  Susquehanna,  and  Ontario  and  Western  are  on  the  New 
Jersey  side  of  New  York  harbor.  Great  steamship  lines  are  on 
the  western  side  of  the  harbor.  Now  the  managers  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  are  generally  conceded  by  all  to  be  wise  in  their 
day  and  generation.  We  must  all  admit  that  they  generally  know 
the  place  of  opportunity.  These  Standard  Oil  managers,  worldy 
wise  beyond  all  other  men,  are  constructing  at  this  moment  the 
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greatest  of  all  of  its  plants.  They  have  not  gone  to  the  Long 
Island  side  of  New  York  harbor.  They  are  constructing  it  down 
on  Staten  Island  sound.  They  have  gone  to  the  western  side  of 
New  York  harbor,  where  they  are  connected  with  all  of  the  trunk 
lines  to  the  south  and  west,  except  one. 

There  is  a  lurking  competitor  outside  of  the  State  of  New 
York ;  a  rival  worthy  of  our  steel,  backed  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  by  the  great  city  of  Newark.  The  city  of  Newark  is 
watching  your  every  move,  and  is  ready  to  seize  the  business  that 
will  surely  come  from  the  enlarged  canals.  If  Newark  bay  were 
in  the  State  of  New  York  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  your  fellow 
Commissioners,  would  have  no  trouble  deciding  where  nature  had 
located  a  water  —  a  location,  that  has  no  equal  in  New  York 
harbor  for  a  terminal  for  the  increase  of  business  of  the  improved 
canals.  No  location  can  approach  the  superior  advantages  of 
Newark  bay.  But  it  cannot  be  selected  by  you  because  it  is  al- 
most surrounded  by  territory  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  If 
Bayonne,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth  and  Newark  bay  were 
in  the  State  of  New  York  you  would  say  before  leaving  this  room 
to-day :  "  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  use  talking  further,  nature  in- 
tended that  Newark  bay  should  be  the  location  of  the  terminal  for 
the  commerce  of  our  improved  canals."  Newark  knows  well 
enough  that  we  are  not  spending  $101,000,000  for  the  benefit  of 
the  cities  of  New  Jersey,  and,  of  course,  does  not  appear  here  to 
advocate  Newark  bay.  But  they  have  in  another  way  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  bless  you,  they  commenced  proceedings  some 
time  ago,  and  know  well  that  in  any  event  they  are  sure  to  get  a 
considerable  part  of  the  new  business.  They  have  done  all,  and 
more,  than  Jamaica  bay  has  done  with  Congress,  and  with  tho 
War  Department  —  in  fact,  gone  Jamaica  bay  several  times  bet- 
ter. The  rich  city  of  Newark  has  also  made  a  large  appropria- 
tion; the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  likewise  aided,  and  the  im- 
provement is  far  advanced. 

If  business  will  go  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  consider, 
now  what  a  rival  we  have  in  Newark  bay.     All  the  trunk  lines 
except  one,  are  there.    The  water  of  the  Kill  van  Kull  is  forty 
feet  deep.     There  is  more  commerce  in  the  Kill  van  Kull  than 
in  the  port  of  Boston. 
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Put  the  terminal  at  Jamaica  bay  or  at  Flushing  or  at  Hel!  Gate, 
and  it  will  be  an  ornament,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  the  barges  will 
go  to  Newark  bay.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  location  that 
more  nearly  equals  Newark  bay  than  any  other,  and  has  several 
advantages  that  Newark  bay  does  not  possess.  It  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  harbor  of  New  York ;  it  is  in  contact  with  the  trunk 
lines ;  it  is  on  the  direct  line  of  the  Atlantic  liners,  and  it  is  at  a 
place  where  no  time  would  be  lost  by  the  steamers.  As  Oolonel 
Blair  and  Lieutenant  Nixon  have  so  ably  proven  to  you  Staten 
Island  offers  a  location  with  greater  advantages  than  can  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  presenting  the  claims  of 
Staten  Island,  Colonel  Blair,  Lieutenant  Nixon  and  I,  on  behalf 
of  the  Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce,  insist  that  the  ter- 
minal should  be  placed  on  the  main  ship  channel  that  leads 
through  the  narrows  to  Sandy  Hook,  so  that  a  liner  or  a  freighter 
going  from  the  harbor  or  coming  from  the  ocean  can  without  the 
loss  of  any  time  for  a  detour  stop  at  this  suggested  terminal, 
there  to  load  or  unload,  or  to  take  from  the  barges,  or  to  put  on 
them  what  is  desired.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  on 
Staten  Island;  the  Arthur  Kill  bridge  is  built;  the  act  of  Con- 
gress for  its  construction  provides  that  other  trunk  lines  may  use 
it  upon  paying  toll,  and  other  bridges  may  be  built.  In  the  claims 
set  forth  for  other  places,  save  Jamaica  bay,  nothing  has  been 
said  about  any  expense  of  land  adjoining  the  water,  and  nothing 
has  been  said  for  the  trunk  lines.  At  the  location  that  we  are 
urging,  at  South  Beach,  there  is  an  area  of  hundreds  of  acres  of 
marsh.  I  cannot  be  exact  as  to  the  number  of  acres,  but  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  great  expanse  of  flat  land  adjoining  South 
Beach.  It  is  unimproved ;  it  is  not  expensive ;  it  is  flat,  swampy, 
of  little  value,  but  ideal  for  railroad  purposes  because  it  is  without 
grade.  It  can  be  utilized  by  all  of  the  trunk  lines,  and  all  would 
hastily  cross  the  island  to  connect  with  the  terminal.  Lieutenant 
Nixon  has  explained  to  you  that  there  may  be  a  breakwater  two, 
or  five,  or  ten  miles  long,  as  desired.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  not  relinquished  its  ownership  of  the  land  under  water  to  the 
city  as  is  the  case  in  Jamaica  bay.  Commissioner  Bond,  sitting 
with  you,  who  was  formerly  State  Engineer,  and  a  member  of  the 
Land  Board,  understands  clearly  the  point  of  this.    The  city  has 
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been  endeavoring  for  twelve  years  to  have  the  State  cede  to  it  the 
lands  under  water  around  Greater  New  York.  I  hope  that  the 
State  will  never  do  it,  because  if  it  does,  the  city  will  insist  upon 
joint  jurisdiction  and  partnership  with  its  appendages  of  dis- 
crimination and  graft,  wherever  an  improvement  is  projected. 

Going  down  in  the  elevator  of  this  building  a  week  ago  after 
leaving  the  meeting  of  the  Canal  Association  in  this  room  I  over- 
heard a  man  say :  "  Why,  some  of  the  speakers  talk  as  though 
this  great  improvement  was  an  ordinary  proposition.  I  tell  you 
that  the  people  of  the  Empire  State  do  not  want  to  deal  with  this 
great  proposition  in  a  small  way;  $101,000,000  is  a  great  sum, 
and  the  terminal  must  be  a  great  terminal;  what  the  Commis- 
sioners should  consider  is  not  what  the  improved  canal  could  do 
now;  not  what  the  canal  can  do  five  years  hence,  but  what  the 
traffic  will  be  ten  years,  yes,  even  a  generation  from  now." 

Deep  waterways  from  the  heart  of  the  country  to  the  sea  coast 
will  create  a  vast  export  business.  Ships  will  come  to  carry  our 
products  to  foreign  countries.  They  will  not  come  empty.  From 
New  York  the  country  will  be  supplied  with  such  products  as  we 
cannot  grow  and  such  goods  as  we  cannot  make.  Trade  currents 
will  flow  wherever  large  cargoes  can  be  floated.  The  Erie  canal 
started  New  York  city  toward  its  greatness.  The  enlargement  of 
the  canals  with  great  terminals  will  maintain  what  it  has  won 
and  create  a  far  greater  future  prosperity.  Pre-eminence  in  for- 
eign commerce  is  the  manifest  future  of  this  city,  but  narrow 
plans  and  recommendations  by  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Commission, 
will  obscure  its  star  of  destiny. 

Congressman  Law. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  just 
one  word,  and  that  is  this,  and  that  it  is  my  understanding  and  1 
think  I  am  correct,  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  terminal  at 
Greenville  is  to  connect  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  by  a  very  ex- 
tensive float  service  with  the  New  York  connecting  railroad  at 
Bay  Ridge,  which  connecting  railroad  skirts  the  shores  of  Jamaica 
bay,  runs  north  across  Randall's  Island,  and  connects  with  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad,  and  that  to-day 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  is  constructing  large  freight  yards  in 
Brooklyn  with  that  purpose  in  view,  and  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  which  is  the  connecting  railroad, 
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stands  ready  at  any  time  to  run  its  spurs  down  upon  the  docks  at 
Jamaica  bay. 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Fry. —  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me,  after 
a  careful  study  of  this  situation  —  in  giving  consideration  to  the 
proposed  or  possible  Barge  canal  terminals  at  New  York  —  there 
are  two  matters  which,  it  appears  to  me,  are  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration and  investigation,  and  the  opinions  that  I  have  formed 
regarding  these  points  are  based  upon  an  experience  of  over  ten 
years  at  this  port  as  the  Federal  official  in  charge  of  engineering 
and  building  work  under  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  aa 
well  as  upon  my  recent  observations  abroad. 

The  first  matter  is  the  absolute  need  of  giving  due  weight  to  the 
enormously  diversified  shipping  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
metropolitan  district  of  New  York.  Unlike,  let  us  say,  Newport 
News,  where  the  shipment  and  handling  of  coal  predominates ;  un- 
like Montreal,  where  the  leading  interest  at  present  is  grain ;  un- 
like New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  where  we  have  chiefly  to  consider 
the  exportation  of  grain  and  cotton,  we  find  that  even  to-day  al- 
most every  variety  of  raw  material  and  manufactured  product  is 
handled  within  the  limits  of  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Newark. 
Moreover,  with  the  development  that  can  be  reasonably  expected 
in  manufacturing  industries  of  every  kind  north,  northwest  and 
west  of  us,  with  the  increased  demand  that  must  come  for  cement, 
iron,  lumber,  and  in  fact  raw  material  of  every  sort,  there  is  ob- 
vious need  for  many  points  of  distribution  about  the  waters  of 
New  York,  and,  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  for  many  points 
where  they  may  be  handled  or  trans-shipped.  As  an  illustration, 
let  us  consider  lumber.  For  many  years  to  come,  in  a  large  com- 
munity, there  must  be  an  enormous  demand  for  wood.  Nor  can 
we  justly  say  there  is  any  present  or  future  indication  that  there 
will  be  any  definite  lumber  district  at  this  port,  in  the  sense,  for 
example,  that  there  is  a  lumber  district  at  Chicago,  at  Tonawanda 
and  in  many  other  places.  We  find  extensive  lumber  yards  at 
various  points  along  the  Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island  water  fronts, 
in  Jersey  City,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  North  river,  along  the 
Harlem  ship  canal,  along  the  Manhattan  side  of  the  East  river, 
and  even  recently  the  establishment  of  a  very  large  yard  above 
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Hell  Gate  in  the  vicinity  of  Oak  Point.  Now,  obviously,  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  large  yards  want  lumber,  brought  by  barge  or  car, 
delivered  directly  to  them.  They  will  not  want  it  delivered  at 
some  central  terminal,  then  be  obliged  to  have  it  transshipped 
to  their  local  yards.  Now,  the  governing  principle  as  regards  lum- 
ber must  plainly  hold  true  as  to  many  other  industries.  Re- 
handling,  towing,  lighterage  and  long  hauls  through  city  streets 
are  all  expensive  processes,  and  the  port  that  has  the  least  need  for 
these  should  be  obviously  the  lowest  in  terminal  charges. 

The  subject  which  under  this  head  I  have  barely  sketched  is 
one  that  demands  thorough  study  and  full  investigation. 

The  second  matter  that  I  referred  to  is  the  need  of  providing 
on  all  docks  and  at  all  terminals  sufficient  modern  handling  ap- 
paratus and,  wherever  possible,  intercommunication  by  rail.  We 
need  take  but  one  illustration  from  abroad,  and  that  is  the  Rhine 
traffic  of  Germany  and  Holland.  It  has  been  computed  by  United 
States  Consular  officers  that  last  year  this  traffic  probably  exceeded 
21,000,000  tons,  of  which  perhaps  two-thirds  was  in  various  raw 
materials,  including  coal  and  lumber,  and  one-third  in  various 
forms  of  manufactured  products.  The  handling  of  this  huge  vol- 
ume of  commerce  on  a  river  which,  as  a  commercial  waterway,  is 
in  many  respects  inferior  to  the  Hudson  in  natural  transportation 
advantages,  has  been  made  possible  not  only  by  the  most  improved 
type  of  barge  and  tug,  but  by  intercommunication  with  rail  at 
practically  all  important  points  and  by  equipment  with  modern 
handling  devices,  making  easy  transshipment  from  vessel  to  rail, 
rail  to  vessel,  and  from  both  to  team  or  conveyances. 

Nor  is  any  monopoly  in  these  transshipping  devices  permitted. 
Charges  are  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  good  equipment  and  good 
service,  and  what  may  be  seen  at,  for  example,  a  small  town  on 
the  North  Sea  canal  in  Holland,  or  at  the  huge  fresh-water  ter- 
minals at  Duisburg^Ruhrort  on  the  Rhine,  may  well  serve  as  ob- 
ject lessons  to  us  in  the  development  of  terminals  and  freight 
handling  facilities  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

This  subject,  like  the  first  named  by  me,  is  worthy  of  most  care- 
ful consideration  and  research. 

Chairman  Williams. —  This  Commission  desires  to  give  oppor- 
tunity to  all  who  desire  to  be  heard.  If  there  are  no  others  here 
to  discuss  this  proposition,  we  will  adjourn  this  hearing. 
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Mr.  Hebert. —  Will  there  be  another  meeting? 

Chairman  Williams. —  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hebert. —  We  would  like  to  have  another  hearing  and  an 
opportunity  to  say  some  things  in  regard  to  the  matter.  And,  as 
the  Canal  Association  has  only  presented  one  side  of  this  proposi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to  continue  the  subject  at 
some  other  time. 

Chairman  Williams. —  You  are  not  prepared  to  go  on  any  fur- 
ther within  a  day  or  two  f 

Mr.  Hebert. —  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  We  thought  we  would  conclude  these 
hearings  at  this  time  and  then,  later,  set  another  date  which  will 
be  agreeable  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Hebert —  After  election  ? 

Chairman  Williams. —  Either  before  or  after  election;  some 
time  when  we  can  get  at  it.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  name 
any  date,  because  we  are  all  officers  of  the  State  and  have  other 
duties  on  hand. 

Mr.  Hebert. —  So  long  as  we  have  ample  time  and  notice. 

Chairman  Williams. —  You  will  have  ample  time. 

Adjourned  without  date. 
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Fifth  Public  Hearing  of  the  State  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Com- 
mission, Held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  City  of  Buf- 
falo, ]ST.  Y.,  November  9,  1909,  10  a.  m. 

Present. —  Messrs.  Williams,  Chairman;  Frederick  C.  Ste- 
vens, Edward  A.  Bond,  Harvey  J.  Donaldson,  Commissioners, 
and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Gentlemen,  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal 
Commission  is  prepared  to  resume  its  hearings  in  the  matter  of 
the  terminals  for  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Our  visit  here  on  the  last 
occasion  enabled  us  to  visit  on  the  ground  the  facilities  which  you 
have  here  now  and  gave  us  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  layout 
here  of  your  harbor  lines,  so  that  I  think  we  are  prepared  now  to 
follow  intelligently  any  suggestions  which  you  may  make.  We 
have  also  prepared  a  map,  a  very  comprehensive  map  of  the  water- 
lines  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  showing  thereon  the  present  canals, 
both  the  Erie  canal  and  some  private  canal  lines.  We  would  be 
glad  now  to  listen  again  to  any  suggestions  which  you  may  have 
to  make  in  reference  to  this  subject. 

Air.  George  Clinton.— Air.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission:  As  representing  the  canal 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Buffalo,  which  has 
this  matter  in  charge,  I  suppose  it  is  appropriate  that  I  should 
address  you  first.  I  am  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  was  so  late, 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no 
control,  it  prevented  me  from  getting  started  from  the  house  so 
that  I  could  be  here  on  time.  As  a  matteT  of  fact,  I  did  not  know 
it  was  quite  as  late  as  it  was  when  I  was  about  to  leave. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  impress  upon  you  gentle- 
men the  necessity  of  having  adequate  terminals  for  the  Barge  canal, 
and  in  stating  what  I  am  going  to  on  that  subject  I  know  T  repre- 
sent the  wishes  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  city.  But  I  cannot  desist  iroin  making  a  short  state- 
ment of  why  we  regard  adequate  terminals  as  necessary,  and  why 
we  have  been  in  the  past  and  are  now  so  insistent  upon  something 

[14*] 
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being  done.  I  shall  also  endeavor  to  state  to  you  our  views  as  to 
the  limitations  to  be  put  upon  the  construction  of  terminals  before 
proceeding  directly  to  the  interests  of  Buffalo. 

You  all  know  that  the  cost  of  transportation  by  water  and  rail 
and  rates  based  thereon  have  become  so  low  that  terminal  charges 
have  become  a  most  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Therefore  in  fixing  routes  and  modes  of  carrying,  I  merely  make 
the  statement  because  I  think  you  appreciate  and  have  knowledge 
of  the  facts  which  would  make  this  statement  appeal  to  you  at 
entirely  true.  The  barge  canal  will  reduce  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion —  it  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  rate  —  to  so  low  a 
figure,  I  believe  it  will  come  down  somewheres  in  the  neighborhood 
of  eighty-one  one-hundredths  of  a  mill  a  mile,  that  it  will  make 
the  water  way  as  a  means  of  commerce  up  to  its  full  capacity  a 
controlling  factor,  which  is  its  main  function  in  through  transpor- 
tation, both  for  export  and  for  carriage  to  the  west  of  manufactured 
articles,  and  also  make  it  a  very  important  factor  in  local  traffic. 
I  expect  to  see  the  barge  canal  carrying  a  tremendous  tonnage  of 
local  traffic  when  it  is  completed.  The  functions  of  the  canal,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  fully  exercised  without  means  —  cheap  means  — 
of  receiving  and  delivering  freight  That  involves  the  question  of 
terminals.  The  receipt  and  delivery  of  freight,  as  I  have  stated, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  bearing  on  the  question  of 
rates.  Now,  the  canal  is  to  be  a  public  highway;  it  is  to  be  under 
the  domination,  if  we  succeed,  of  absolutely  no  person,  set  of  per- 
sons, syndicates,  corporations  or  individuals.  The  moment  that  it 
passes  under  such  dominance,  of  course  it  ceases  to  perform  its 
functions  as  a  regulator  of  freights  as  well  as  a  carrier.  If  it  ia 
to  be  public  there  must  be  public  terminals.  Now,  as  to  the  term- 
inals themselves:  they  must  be  so  situated  that  they  are  convenient 
for  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  local  freights,  and  the  great  termini 
for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  through  freights.  They  must  be 
conveniently  situated  I  say,  that  is,  they  must  be  so  situated  that 
the  traffic  can  find  access  to  the  boats  for  delivery  to  them,  and 
conveniently  placed  for  the  receipt  of  freights  in  order  to  cheapen 
the  handling  of  the  freights  upon  delivery  to  boats,  and  the  receipt 
and  handling  of  freights  forwarding  to  their  final  destination, 
whether  it  be  to  the  store  or  for  further  transportation;  that,  in 
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order  to  make  that  handling  as  cheap  as  possible,  as  I  have  said, 
must  be  open  to  the  entire  public,  and  the  only  way  that  it  can  be 
made  open  to  the  entire  public  is  by  the  State  constructing  the 
terminals,  which  raises  of  course  the  location  of  terminals.  Our 
idea  is  that  the  great  termini  as  far  as  through  freight  is  concerned, 
commerce  between  the  States,  New  York  and  Buffalo  should  have 
terminals  adapted  to  through  transportation,  but,  in  addition  to 
that,  there  should  be  for  local  traffic  along  the  line  of  the  canal 
adequate  terminals  at  different  places  such  as  —  well,  I  perhaps 
ought  not  to  mention  them  because  I  should  naturally  mention  the 
great  cities  along  the  line,  but  you  may  find  that  in  some  localities, 
smaller  places,  natural  terminals  of  some  kind. 

Now,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  State  should  enter  upon  the 
construction  of  terminals  so  as  to  keep  the  Barge  canal  a  public 
highway  in  every  sense,  and  fitted  for  the  performance  of  its 
function  as  a  regulator  of  trade,  there  seems  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  throughout  the  State.  We  have  considered  that  here 
in  Buffalo  very  thoroughly,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the.  State  ought  not  to  go  to  the  extent  of  providing  public 
terminals  which  would  involve  large  and  unnecessary  —  that  is 
large  expense,  an  expense  not  necessary  for  furnishing  the  facili- 
ties for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  freight  and  transfer  that  are 
needed  to  keep  the  canal  in  a  position  where  it  could  act  as  a 
regulator  of  rates.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  believe  at  all  in 
extravagant  expenditures.  I  use  the  word  extravagant  not  in  a 
monetary  sense  but  in  a  theoretic  sense.  Some  think  that  the 
State  ought  to  construct  elevators,  making  them  practically  free. 
Some  think  that  the  State  ought  to  construct  expensive  docks 
and  warehouses  and  provide  appliances,  provide  the  modern  ap- 
pliances, for  the  quick  loading  and  unloading  of  boats,  and  all 
that,  but  I  think  you  will  see  readily  that  that  is  not  necessary  to 
enable  boats  owned  by  individuals  and  small  corporations  to 
utilize  the  canal  to  the  best  advantage.  Where  the  traffic  is  heavy 
and  where  appliances  and  structures  such  as  I  have  spoken  of 
are  needed  in  commerce,  you  will  find  at  the  great  termini 
structures  of  that  kind  existing,  or  if  the  traffic  warrants  it  they 
will   be  constructed  by  private  enterprise  in  the  future,  and 
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barges  will  find  with  proper  regulations  that  they  have  access  to 
such  facilities  in  carrying  without  any  great  expense,  at  no 
greater  expense  indeed  than  the  State  would  be  obliged  to  charge 
them  if  it  were  to  conduct  such  termini  upon  a  basis  that  would 
not  result  in  loss.  We  think  that  the  termini  should  furnish  all 
the  needed  facilities  for  the  ordinary  traffic  upon  the  canal  itself 
and  at  these  termini.  Now,  there  is  another  reason,  gentlemen, 
why  we  have  come  to  this  conclusion.  It  is  this :  if  the  terminals 
reported  by  your  committee  should  go  beyond  the  lengths  I  have 
stated  you  will  find  that  the  amount  involved  will  run  way  up 
into  the  millions;  it  will  necessitate  the  purchase  of  lands;  it 
will  necessitate  the  construction  of  these  appliances,  and  build- 
ings and  docks,  and  it  will  foreshadow  the  tremendous  cost  to 
the  State  for  maintenance.  These  people  who  expect  the  State  to 
put  these  things  up  expect  the  State  also  to  permit  their  use  for 
nothing  or  almost  nothing.  Private  enterprise  has  shown  that 
6iich  structures  as  these  cannot  be  maintained  at  much  less 
charges  than  are  made  to-day;  that  may  be  contradicted  by 
somebody  in  the  future,  but  that  is  true  of  our  elevators  here. 
Experience  has  also  shown  that  so  far  as  expensive  appliances  are 
concerned  that  they  are  needed  only  where  at  a  terminus  the 
receipt  and  delivery  of  goods  is  so  great  that  celerity  in  unloading 
or  delivery  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  see  that  on  the  Great 
Lakes  here  where  we  have  boats  carrying  ten  and  twelve  thousand 
tons  coming  in,  and  at  times  they  come  in  one  after  another;  so 
with  other  ports  on  the  lakes.  You  can  see  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  give  these  boats  dispatch  that  we  must 
have  modern  appliances  which  will  unload  them.  Ten  thousand 
tons  have  been  unloaded  in  five  hours  and  something  over,  but 
they  will  unload  them  in  from  six  to  seven  and  eight  hours. 
That  sort  of  thing  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  canal.  Now, 
if  a  program  is  adopted  which  involves  this  expenditure  of 
millions  for  structure  and  construction,  and  more  millions  for 
maintenance  in  the  future,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
Legislature  will  not  and  that  the  people  will  not  approve  it. 
I  do  not  say  this  becaue  I  think  you  gentlemen  have  any  idea 
of  entering  upon  such  a  program,  but  I  was  simply  trying  tc 
express  to  you  our  views. 
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Coming  down  now  to  Buffalo  alone,  and  following  out  these 
views,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State  with  one 
exception  owns  property  enough  in  the  city  for  all  terminal  pur- 
poses, with  the  length  of  the  tow-path  and  the  road  there  on  the 
canal  from  the  commercial  slip  to  the  guard-lock  —  the  portion 
of  the  canal  which  has  been  reserved  by  the  Barge  canal  act  — 
furnishes  dockage  facilities  sufficient  for  a  great  deal  of  the  local 
traffic  which  will  arise  upon  the  canal,  and  for  its  delivery  at 
the  foot  of  streets.  Our  idea  in  regard  to  that  is  that  therefore 
that  .portion  of  the  canal  should  be  reserved  as  contemplated  by 
the  Barge  canal  act,  and  that  it  should  be  improved  by  dockage 
from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  commerce  shall  demand.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Commission 
will  find  it  expedient  to  recommend  any  present  improvement  of 
that,  for  dockage  purposes,  but  the  depth  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
Barge  canal  boats  loaded.  If  I  remember  right  that  stretch  of 
the  canal  was  deepened  under  the  nine  million  dollar  appropria- 
tion to  nine  feet  at  extreme  low  water;  they  went  below  mean 
water  if  I  remember  right;  it  would  require  deepening.  Now, 
that,  I  wish  to  suggest  to  this  Commission,  we  believe  can  prob- 
ably be  done  under  the  Barge  canal  act;  we  would  not  advise  its 
being  undertaken  at  once  until  Barge  canal  construction  and  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  Barge  canal  purposes,  together  with  the 
payment  of  damages  for  the  appropriation  or  supposed  appropria- 
tion of  water  rights  have  proceeded  so  far  that  it  shall  appear, 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  money  enough  in 
the  fund  provided  by  the  people,  one  hundred  and  one  million 
dollars,  to  deepen  this  part  of  the  canal  for  harbor  purposes. 
That  has  always  been  my  idea  from  the  start,  so  that 
we  would  not  urge  an  immediate  deepening;  as  we  think 
it  can  be  done  under  the  Barge  canal  act,  for  the  reason  in  general 
that  the  Barge  canal  act  applies  to  the  entire  Barge  canal 
system,  and  this  portion  of  the  old  canal  is  reserved  by  the  act 
as  a  part  of  that  system.  I  think  you  will  get  the  same  advice 
from  other  lawyers  if  you  care  to  ask  advice  from  them,  and 
provided  they  give  the  matter  careful  attention. 

Now,  the  State,  in  addition  to  that,  owns  the  Erie  basin.    The 
Erie  basin  was  originally  constructed  for  oanal  purposes,  but  way 
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back  in  the  times  of  the  old  Canal  Commissioners,  I  have  not 
the  date  in  mind,  although  I  have  some  of  the  leases  in  my  office, 
permits  were  given  to  occupy  land  next  to  what  we  call  the  Erie 
breakwater,  the  breakwater  which  forms  the  basin,  and  the  result 
has  been  what  you  all  know  by  seeing  it,  that  docks  have  been  put 
up  there,  and  it  has  been  filled  in  and  there  is  nothing  left  of  it 
except  a  channel  through  the  basin  near  the  sea  shore  of  about  100 
feet  wide  if  I  remember  right  —  no  —  I  think  it  is  only  100  feet 
wide,  and  down  the  lake  a  depth  of  either  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
three  feet,  but  for  canal  purposes  it  has  ceased  to  be  useful.  Our 
idea  is  that  the  permits  or  licenses  granted  should  be  revoked ;  they 
are  all  revocable  in  their  terms ;  and  that  that  should  be  deepened 
60  that  boats  may  arrive  there.  There  is  a  division  of  ideas,  per- 
haps not  a  division,  a  little  difference  of  ideas  as  to  what  should 
be  done  there.  It  is  a  very  convenient  place  for  boats  to  lie  in  the 
fall  or  to  gather  in  the  spring  before  commerce  on  the  canal  opens, 
very  convenient  The  main  canal  itself  is  not  really  a  proper 
place  for  that  because  in  order  to  use  it  for  that  purpose  in  the  past 
it  has  been  crowded-,  making  it  difficult  to  handle  boats.  They  have 
been  jammed  in  there  in  the  canal  so  that  a  person  looking  at  them 
would  wonder  how  any  of  the  interior  boats,  or  boats  towards  the 
upper  end,  would  ever  get  out  before  those  below  or  on  the  outside 
have  departed.  Now,  the  difference  of  ideas  is  this;  one  of  the 
ideas,  I  am  speaking  without  actual  data,  accurate  data,  is  that 
not  only  should  these  stretches  land  the  filling  be  removed,  but  on 
the  one  hand  the  Erie  basin  should  be  deepened  to  a  12-foot  depth, 
perhaps  twelve,  or  thirteen,  or  fourteen  feet,  to  enable  Barge  canal 
boats  to  occupy  it  That  can  be  done  I  believe  by  simply  dredging 
soft  material.  It  is  possible  that  rock  crops  up  in  some  places  so 
that  some  rock  would  have  to  be  removed,  but  I  think  not,  be- 
cause my  personal  recollection  is  that  there  was  in  the  past  in- 
side the  Erie  breakwater  at  least  twelve  feet  of  water  until  the 
silt  began  to  exude.  However  that  may  be,  the  expense  would  not 
le  very  heavy.  You,  of  course,  know  that  there  is  a  project,  which 
probably  will  be  carried  out  in  time,  of  taking  off  from  the  south 
end  of  the  breakwater  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  feet  to  open  up 
the  channel  between  the  Lackawanna  trestle  and  the  south  end  of 
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the  breakwater.  There  is  a  very  bad  turn  there  for  boats  coming 
in  and  going  out,  which  would  lessen  the  amount  of  excavation  to 
some  extent  The  other  idea  is  to  deepen  that  to  the  lake  depth, 
twenty-one  or  twenty-three  feet,  which  would  be  quite  an  expen- 
sive operation.  We  are  utterly  unable  to  give  an  estimate  of  it 
because  we  have  not  the  data,  but  it  would  certainly  go  way  down 
into  the  rock,  just  as  they  have  had  to  go  down  into  the  rock  in 
making  this  improvement  at  Black  Rock  harbor;  it  is  the  same 
formation,  the  same  depth,  the  same  general  characteristics.  Using 
the  12-foot  depth  involves  the  idea  of  a  place  for  the  canal  boats 
to  lie,  and  perhaps  to  a  small  extent  receive  freight  delivery  by 
water,  but  that  is  a  negligible  quantity.  The  twenty-one  or  twenty* 
three-foot  depth  involves  the  idea  of  the  receipt  of  freight  from 
and  delivery  of  freight  to  lake  vessels  in  the  basin,  giving  a  con- 
venient place.  Now,  while  I  am  laying  these  facts  before  the 
Commission  for  their  consideration,  I  think  I  may  be  excused  for 
stating  that  I  do  not  believe  that  that  kind  of  transfer,  that  is, 
from  canal  boats  to  lake  vessels,  and  from  lake  vessels  to  canal 
boats,  except  through  an  elevator,  of  grain,  will  ever  amount  to 
anything,  and  the  reason  is  quite  conclusive  to  my  mind.  The 
season  of  navigation  being  limited  on  the  lakes  it  is  altogether 
necessary  that  the  lake  boats  should  have  good  dispatch  in  loading 
and  unloading.  They  cannot  possibly  get  good  dispatch  if  they 
are  to  receive  from  canal  boats  or  to  deliver  to  canal  boats.  You 
can  see  that  that  is  true,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  canal  boats  to 
take  a  full  load  from  a  lake  vessel  would  not  always  be  on  hand, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  method  of  delivery  is  necessarily  slow. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  conclusive  against  deepening  the 
Erie  basin  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-three  feet.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  present  lake  channel  could  be  widened  to  advantage,  and 
should  be  widened,  so  as  to  make  it  perhaps  a  200-foot  channel, 
or  175  feet 

We  then  find  that  the  State  has  another  piece  of  property  which 
is  so  situated  that  we  regard  it  as  very  valuable  for  canal  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  Ohio  basin.  The  Ohio  basin  is  situated  in  a  part 
of  the  city  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  local 
freights.    It  can  easily  be  deepened.    I  want  to  qualify  that  again, 
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that  word  "  easily,"  because  I  have  not  the  exact  data,  but  ceiv 
tainly  at  not  any  very  great  expense  it  could  be  deepened  to  the 
lake  depth  if  deemed  desirable.  The  size  is  sufficient  for  a  re- 
stricted commerce  between  lake  and  canal  provided  the  slip  con- 
necting the  Ohio  basin  with  the  harbor  is  widened,  and  the  two 
bridges  there  are  changed  into  lift  bridges,  but  in  any  event  for 
canal  purposes  it  would  be  extremely  valuable.  The  deepening  and 
the  construction  of  necessary  docks  could  not  be  very  expensive. 
I  am  not  going  to  give  an  estimate  because  I  have  made  none  and 
have  not  the  proper  data  to  make  it  upon,  and  to  state  what  I 
think  it  would  be  would  be  a  mere  guess  and  worthless.  There 
there  are  railroad  connections  and  there  local  traffic  could  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  city  very  conveniently,  because  the  facilities  for 
delivery  to  drays  or  other  methods  of  land  carriage  would  be  ex- 
cellent as  it  is  really  in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  where  such 
traffic  would  go.  There  connections  can  be  had  with  both  the  Erie 
and  Lackawanna  by  rail. 

Now,  the  plan,  as  far  as  we  have  got,  gentlemen,  you  will  see 
does  not  provide  for  adequate  connections  or  connection  between 
the  canal  and  lake  traffic,  nor  does  it  provide  for  proper  and  I 
might  perhaps  say  adequate  connection  between  canal  and  rail 
traffic  in  the  Ohio  basin.  Along  the  Erie  canal  you  have  none 
of  that  except  perhaps  at  the  lower  end  of  Black  Rock.  At  Erie 
basin  you  have  little  or  none  of  it.  You  can  reach  the  New  York 
Central,  you  can  reach  the  Lackawanna,  but  you  have  not  con- 
nection with  all  the  railroads,  nor  have  you  convenient  connection 
with  the  roads  even  that  I  have  mentioned.  Now,  in  the  Ohio 
basin  you  have  connection  with  two  roads,  the  Erie  and  Lacka- 
wanna, not  convenient  for  through  traffic,  however,  not  adequate 
for  through  traffic,  however,  and  to  take  care  of  that  upon  consid- 
eration we  have  concluded  that  there  should  be  some  terminal 
facilities  in  the  harbor  so  situated  that  both  lake  and  rail  traffic 
should  meet  canal  traffic.  Now,  that  is  a  very  important  question. 
It  involves  the  purchase  of  property,  first,  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty I  should  say,  and  that  involves  either  purchase  or  practically 
gift  to  the  State.  If  purchase,  then  the  expense  would  be  consid- 
erable; perhaps  not  extravagant  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
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suggestion.  Second,  it  would  involve  the  construction  of  docks; 
and,  third,  inasmuch  as  the  commerce  upon  the  lakes  requires 
good  dispatch  and  boats  could  not  wait  at  the  docks  until  canal 
boats  came  along  to  receive  freight  or  deliver  freight,  it  would 
involve  the  construction  of  sheds  for  the  protection  of  property 
in  transit  from  the  weather  temporarily.  Now,  in  considering 
that,  we  have  concluded  that  the  outer  harbor,  that  is,  between 
the  sea  wall  and  the  beach,  is  the  proper  place.  The  reason  of 
that  is  that  the  inner  harbor  is  too  narrow,  too  restricted  for  con- 
venient use  by  our  modern  large  lake  vessels.  On  that  head,  the 
city  has  taken  property  here,  on  this  map  I  cannot  show  it  exactly, 
the  Watson  elevator,  and  this  piece  here  perhaps  up  above,  with 
a  view  of  dredging  it  out  to  the  lake  depth  in  order  that  vessels 
may  turn  here,  our  modern  vessels.  There  is  no  place  in  the  inner 
harbor  where  they  can  turn  to-day.  They  are  over  six  hundred 
feet  long,  the  largest,  and  a  great  many  of  them  over  five  hundred 
feet  probably ;  you  know  as  much  if  not  more  about  it  than  I  do. 
In  order  to  turn  they  have  to  go  way  out  here  (indicating).  Now, 
when  that  is  taken  out,  it  may  be  said  that  there  would  be  room 
for  dockage  on  the  inside  here.  This  dockage  on  this  side  is  all 
taken  up,  and  it  would  be  very  expensive  for  acquisition.  That 
over  here  would  not  be  so  expensive,  but  there  is  this  objection  to 
that,  if  this  is  to  be  used  as  a  turning  basin,  this  space  in  here  — 

Secretary  Smith. —  If  you  will  please  indicate  it  so  that  the 
stenographer  can  get  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  It  is  the  point  of  land  between  the  Buffalo  river 
and  the  ship  canal,  the  northerly  —  well,  there  is  only  one  point. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  when  that  is  taken  out,  when  that  is 
taken  out  and  requisite  depth  given,  that  the  dockage  on  what  is 
now  the  ship  canal  and  that  Buffalo  river,  might  be  utilized  as  I 
have  said,  but  that  would  not  be  at  all  convenient,  because  if  these 
large  boats  am  to  use  that  for  a  turning  basin,  there  is  not  much 
room  for  lake  boats  to  lie  at  the  docks  on  both  sides,  and  when  we 
arrange  for  a  terminal  we  want  to  arrange  —  to  have  the  State 
arrange  for  the  most  convenient  terminal,  and  that  would  be  sub- 
jected, that  will  subject  vessels  using  it  to  the  least  inconvenience. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  we  hare  selected  the  outer  harbor. 
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Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  my  son  to  explain  a  little  to  you  about 
that  in  a  minute  because  he  has  examined  at  the  request  of  the 
Canal  Committee  the  conditions,  and  has  the  details  more  in  mind ; 
I  suppose  he  is  here. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Yes,  he  is. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  There  are  two  lots,  I  think  they  are  marked 
here,  there. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Thirty-seven  and  38. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  Thirty-seven  and  38,  and  perhaps  part  of  36, 
could  be  taken,  but  I  doubt  whether  that  is  necessary.  The  front- 
age of  these  lots,  George,  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  George  Clinton,  Jr. —  The  total  frontage  there  is  about 
eight  hundred  feet,  but  the  property,  the  width  as  marked  off  — 

Mr.  Clinton. —  Of  those  two  lots? 

Mr.  George  Clinton,  Jr. —  The  part  he  has  marked  off  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  The  frontage  of  the  two  lots  we  will  then  say  is 
about  eight  hundred  feet.  On  the  lake  side  between  what  is  called 
the  sea  wall  strip  —  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  intended  to 
represent  the  sea  wall  strip,  but  it  is  about  the  location,  and  it  is 
narrower  than  the  sea  wall  strip  I  am  very  sure,  and  the  lake,  that 
is,  the  shore  is  owned  by  the  United  States  Government.  Now, 
if  our  information  is  correct,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  the 
United  States  Government  acquired  that  property  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and  has  subsequently  concluded  that  it  is  not  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  it  is  the  decided  im- 
pression that  it  is  entirely  correct,  if  the  statement  I  have  just 
made  is  correct,  that  the  United  States  really  has  no  use  for  it, 
that  that  property  might  be  secured  from  the  United  States  for 
this  purpose,  for  nothing  or  very  little.  Back  of  that  is  the  sea 
wall  strip  which  should  be  acquired  also,  not  the  entire  sea  wall 
strip  but  just  that  portion  included  in  these  lines. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Who  owns  the  sea  wall  strip! 

Mr.  Clinton.—  The  city  of  Buffalo.  That  strip  the  city  owns. 
Another  sea  wall  strip  which  runs  way  up  here  somewheres,  this 
map  is  not  familiar  to  me  —  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  endeavoring 
to  make  a  highway  to  connect  with  the  Hamburg  turnpike,  which 
runs  along  the  lake  shore  and  runs  out  into  the  country,  to  make 
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that  a  great  avenue  for  access  to  the  country,  to  and  from  the 
country.  At  present  the  city  is  in  a  condition  of  negotiation  with 
the  railroads,  perhaps  I  am  not  entirely  correct  about  that,  but 
what  I  shall  say  hereafter  will  make  it  plain  why  I  hesitate ;  there 
is  a  strip  between  the  end  of  the  sea  wall  strip  and  the  northerly 
end  of  the  Hamburg  turnpike  which  is  owned  by  the  railroads, 
and  in  order  to  construct  this  highway  a  right  of  way  over  that 
strip  owned  almost  entirely  by  the  West  Shore  and  Lehigh  Valley 
railroads  must  be  acquired.  I  understand  that  the  period  of  ne- 
gotiation between  the  city  and  the  railroads  has  passed  and  that 
a  contract  has  been  agreed  upon,  was  agreed  upon  I  think  about 
two  years  ago  substantially  with  the  railroads,  by  which  the  city 
will  acquire  that  strip,  giving  the  railroads  some  facilities,  one  of 
which  will  be  the  right  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  sea  wall  strip, 
leaving  sufficient  for  a  highway ;  but  the  execution  of  the  contract 
depends  upon  the  railroads  agreeing  between  themselves.  There 
is  some  difference  between  the  Buffalo  Creek  railroad,  which  is  a 
serving  railroad,  the  switching  railroad  connecting  all  this  dis- 
trict,—  I  don't  know  how  far  down  it  comes  here,  it  don't  tell  on 
this  map,  with  all  the  railroads  which  center  in  Buffalo  running 
around  to  the  south,  and  until  that  is  settled  the  contract  cannot 
be  executed.  It  is  hoped  by  the  people  of  Buffalo  that  some  time 
or  other  the  railroads  will  settle  that  and  then  this  contract  will 
be  executed  and  this  plan  carried  out.  But  you  will  see  that  this 
portion  of  the  sea  wall  strip  is  not  essential  to  that  plan.  The  es- 
sential part  of  it  lies  to  the  south ;  for  instance,  if  this  end  were 
cut  off  and  utilized  by  the  State,  the  traffic  which  is  entitled  to  be 
served  by  this  new  highway  and  which  the  railroads  want  to  serve 
also  would  not  be  affected,  because  down  here  there  is  compara- 
tively little.  On  the  Ship  canal  side  it  would  be  taken  care  of. 
Now,  for  those  reasons,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
city  would  consent  to  turn  over  to  the  State  that  portion  of  the  sea 
wall  strip.  We  almost  guarantee  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  objection  to  it  by  the  railroads;  in  fact,  I  think  if  the 
railroads  carefully  considered  their  own  interests,  for  the  sake  of 
having  this  connection  with  canal  traffic  they  would  be  inclined  to 
favor  it  because  they  would  reach  that  point,  which  would  be  the 
extreme  northerly  point    It  would  be  the  northerly  terminus  down 
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there  of  railroad  traffic.  That  plan,  the  acquisition  of  that  land 
and  the  construction  of  docks,  would  give  canal  traffic  connection 
with  all  the  railroads  in  the  city  having  connection  with  the  con- 
necting terminal  which  I  believe  is  controlled  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  also  by  the  Buffalo  Creek  railroad,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly make  arrangements  and  which  I  believe  is  part  of  the 
plan  by  which  it  would  reach  this  same  point. 

Now,  as  to  the  lake  connections,  you  can  see  that  with  safe  and 
proper  docks  at  that  point  you  would  have  the  best  point  in  the 
whole  city  of  Buffalo  for  connection  between  canals  and  lake 
traffic.  It  ie  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  north  en- 
trance to  the  outer  part  of  the  Buffalo  harbor,  and  we  there  come  to 
the  question,  which  is  really  an  engineering  question,  but  which 
bears  strongly  upon  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  plan  of  that 
kind.  As  you  all  know,  here  at  Buffalo  our  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  southwest;  they  come  right  over  this  breakwater  here. 
Now,  that  outer  harbor  from  the  foreshore  over  to  the  breakwater 
is  about  twenty-five  hundred  feet  wide;  it  is  a  short  space  and 
not  much  sea  can  be  raised  in  that  short  distance.  In  ordinary  or 
even  in  very  heavy  gales  coming  in  from  the  lake  it  is  perfectly 
safe  under  ordinary  conditions  and  it  is  also  safe  for  the  boats  to 
lay  at  properly  constructed  docks  even  in  our  heaviest  gales,  but 
we  do  have  here  at  times  tremendous  storms.  The  wind  gets  up, 
well,  not  every  year,  but  once  in  a  while  it  gets  up  to  for  short 
periods,  a  speed  of  eightv-six  miles  an  hour,  and  perhaps  higher, 
but  I  have  that  in  mind  in  the  case  of  one  storm ;  and  an  eighty- 
six  mile  gale  down  the  lake  drives  over  here,  creates  some  little  sea 
in  here,  not  a  very  heavy  sea,  but  it  drives  over  here  with  such 
a  tremendous  force  that  you  would  hardly  know  there  was  any 
breakwater  there  as  far  as  the  wind  is  concerned  and  the  effect  on 
shipping.  We  seem  to  catch  every  once  in  a  while  some  of  their 
pet  southwestern  tornadoes;  they  cease  to  be  tornadoes  when  they 
get  up  here,  they  are  hurricanes  really;  we  get  the  tail  end  of 
them,  but  the  tail  end  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  beginning.  Coming 
up,  sweeping  up  that  way,  and  striking  the  higher  lands  and 
mountains  on  the  east,  they  are  deflected  so  to  speak  and  keep 
on  from  the  southwest  with  perhaps  a  little  turn  to  the  east  cleat 
up  through  this  region  and  over  the  western  part  of  the  State 
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Now,  those  are  rare  occurrences,  but  we  do  have  them;  conse- 
quently, if  this  plan  were  adopted,  the  engineering  problem  would 
be  suggested  as  to  whether  with  reasonable  economy,  that  is,  within 
reasonable  limits  of  expenditure,  excavation  could  be  made  and 
the  dredging  out  could  be  done  there,  it  is  assumed  it  is  nearly  all 
sand  surface,  perhaps  that  is  not  exactly  the  term,  but  you  know, 
Mr.  Bond,  what  I  mean,  it  could  be  done  with  the  suction  dredges, 
most  of  it,  the  question  whether  the  docks  at  reasonable  expense 
could  be  constructed  there,  which  would  be  safe  and  permanent, 
and  would  furnish  boats  laying  in  there  sufficient  protection  if 
caught  in  that  way.  Personally,  as  a  layman,  I  think  it  cpn, 
that  such  docks  can  be  constructed;  as  to  the  expense  I  know 
nothing ;  I  say  personally  as  a  layman,  because  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  good  many  eminent  engineers  in  my  experience  not 
only  in  my  business  but  in  my  present  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Water  Ways  Commission,  and  I  have  almost  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  an  engineering  line  that  can- 
not be  done,  but  you  come  to  the  question  of  expense;  I  think 
however,  the  slip  plan  being  adopted  —  I  do  not  think  it  would  do 
to  put  docks  out  from  the  foreshore,  but  the  slip  plan  being  adopted 
with  docks  constructed  at  something  of  an  angle  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  the  southwest  winds,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  so 
very  expensive.  Now,  that  is  our  plan.  As  to  the  structures  on 
the  dock,  we  think  there  should  be  some  structure.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  building  them  with  marble,  much  less  having  them  faced 
with  gold,  as  Solomon's  temple  was,  but  we  do  think  that  modern 
constructive  steel  could  be  used  for  the  construction  of  sheds  such 
as  you  see  used  for  temporary  placing  of  goods  to  protect  thein 
from  the  weather,  at  comparatively  little  expense.  You  know 
more  about  that  than  I  do,  about  the  expense,  so  that  vessels  com- 
ing down  with  freight  won't  have  to  wait  for  canal  boats  to  take 
it,  but  can  put  it  right  off  un  the  dock  under  shelter,  and  the  canal 
boats  can  come  along  and  take  it  and  go  on  their  way,  and  vice 
versa.  We  believe  that  that  plan  as  outlined  is  economical,  is 
rational  and  will  meet  all  the  needs  of  canal  commerce  in  Buffalo 
for  a  good  many  years. 

I  think  that  I  have  covered  the  entire  subject  except  that  per- 
haps I  ought  to  say  something  about  the  Ohio  basin.    The  reten- 
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tion  of  the  Ohio  basin  is  in  one  sense  almost  a  necessity  for  the 
people  in  that  neighborhood  engaged  in  business.  They  have 
become,  as  I  understand  it,  deeply  interested  in  it;  they  concur  with 
us  that  it  should  be  preserved.  There  have  been  constant  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Lackawanna  and  the  Erie  from  time  to 
time  to  secure  that.  I  think  that  Mr.  Stevens  knows  something 
about  that  — 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  And  they  do  not  want  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  railroad  and  be  cut  off  entirely  from  the  canal;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  as  I  have  stated,  we  regard  it  as  a  very  valuable  ter- 
minal. I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  not  only  for  your  kindness  in 
waiting  for  me,  but  in  listening  so  patiently  to  what  I  have  had 
had  to  say. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Mr.  Clinton,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions.  When  we  were  making  the  trip  through  the  harbor 
Mr.  Stevens  called  our  attention  to  a  point  directly  opposite  the 
Erie  basin. 

Mr.  Clinton.— Tea. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Do  you  know  whether  the  State  owns 
this  land  and  those  slips  in  there! 

Mr.  Clinton. —  The  State  owns  the  entire  land.  Not  one  of  these 
people  as  you  will  see  has  any  riparian  rights  because  they  own 
no  upland.  They  are  there  as  I  stated  under  the  license  from  the 
old  Canal  Commission;  where  they  got  the  power  to  give  them 
the  license  I  do  not  know.  Every  one  of  the  licenses  is  revocable  in 
its  terms. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  In  your  committee  in  considering  this 
matter  of  harbors,  have  you  taken  into  account  the  possibility  of 
having  lake  traffic  on  one  side  here  with  deep  water,  and  barge  canal 
traffic  with  less  water  on  the  other  side  so  that  your  transfer  of 
freight  could  go  from  the  Barge  canal  over  into  sheds  as  you  have 
described,  and  back  and  forth  from  one  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Clinton. —  We  have  not  taken  that  into  consideration,  be- 
cause there  are  things  that  escaped  us.  That  might  be  done  possibly 
by  cutting  down  the  breakwater  some  way. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Shortening  it ! 
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Mr.  Clinton. —  No,  cutting  it  down  in  height;  you  might  dock 
outside;  the  only  point  there  is  that  outside  of  the  breakwater  is 
still  a  very  exposed  position,  very  exposed. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  My  only  motive  was  in  bringing  it  to 
your  attention  that  I  thought  possibly  if  it  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  practical  man  in  Buffalo  he  might  like  to  be  heard  in 
regard  to  that,  so  it  would  be  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  We  certainly  wish  you  would  take  it  into  account 
because  it  certainly  can  be  worked  out.  The  only  obstacle  that  I 
can  see  would  be  protecting  the  outside  of  the  breakwater. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Isn't  that  protected  by  these  breakwaters 
here? 

Mr.  Clinton. —  Very  imperfectly.  It  is  from  heavy  seas,  but 
you  sometimes  get  quite  a  little  sea  in  there;  however,  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  that  is  filling  up,  it  is  filling  up  there;  as  you  go 
down  there  (indicating)  you  will  find  that  the  channel  runs  out 
this  way  and  sheers  around,  which  shows  that  it  is  protected.  It 
would  not  fill  up  if  there  was  the  continual  wash  of  the  sea  in  there. 
When  I  speak  of  protection,  I  am  thinking  only  of  the  heavy  lake 
winds.  This  north  breakwater  coming  in  a  little  inside  of  the  line 
of  the  north  end  of  the  breakwater,  so  far  as  the  direction  of  the 
wind  is  concerned,  that  is  quite  a  ways  inside,  protects  this  shore. 
The  only  protection  to  this  from  our  prevailing  winds  is  this 
(indicating). 

Commissioner  Bond. —  You  mean  the  breakwater! 

Mr.  Clinton. —  The  breakwater,  and  that  is  quite  a  stretch,  I 
should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  thousand  feet.  One  thing 
escaped  my  attention;  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it  because 
it  needs  investigation.  I  understand  that  the  blue  line  runs  along 
the  east  side  of  Erie  basin  and  that  State  property  is  in  there;  I 
don't  know  how  far  it  extends.  The  blue  line  was  put  there,  I 
believe,  when  the  Erie  breakwater  was  built  or  just  before  and  the 
basin  constructed  for  canal  purposes,  and  it  is  being  occupied  in 
places  by  private  individuals,  and  I  believe  by  the  Lackawanna, 
although  the  Lackawanna  does  not  utilize  the  grounds  for  railroad 
purposes.  If  that  is  so,  when  it  is  cleared  up  with  the  channel  that 
is  in  there  now,  docks  could  be  put  in  there  at  comparatively  little 
expense;  but  it  does  not  furnish  the  company  facilities  that  this 
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out  here  does.    It  would  be  additional.    That  could  be  determined 
by  an  examination  of  the  blue  line  maps  in  your  office. 

Chairman  Williams. —  The  blue  line  shows  here. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  I  cannot  see  it  without  my  glasses. 

Chairman  Williams. —  It  follows  right  along  there. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  Oh,  yes,  I  see  it  now. 

Mr.  Roland  Crangle. —  Can  you  get  a  rail  connection  there  ! 

Mr.  Clinton. —  No ;  that  is  true.  I  suppose  you  refer  not  to  one 
road,  but  to  convenient  railroad  connections.  That  puts  you  in 
connection  with  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Grank  Trunk ;  the 
West  Shore  and  Michigan  Central  almost  directly,  but  it  is  not  the 
convenient  connection  which  you  have  here  (indicating). 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  As  I  understand  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee,  the  suggestions,  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  Erie 
canal  from  Commercial  slip  to  the  guard  lock,  Erie  basin  and  Ohio 
basin  practically  for  storage  purposes  and  for  the  uses  of  local 
transfer? 

Mr.  Clinton. —  Yes,  and  so  far  as  possible  transfer  from  the 
lake  — 

Commissioner  Stevens. — And  you  recommend  the  outer  harbor 
as  the  place  for  the  transshipment  between  canal  boats  and  lake 
craft? 

Mr.  Clinton. —  Yes,  canal  traffic  and  rail. 

Commissioner  Bond. — And  rail  ? 
.  Mr.  Clinton. —  Yes. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Earlier  in  your  remarks  you  stated 
that  this  could  not  be  done  profitably,  this  transshipment  from 
lake  craft  to  canal  and  railroads  except  through  the  intermediary 
of  an  elevator  service. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  Orain. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Are  there  any  elevators  along  this 
line? 

Mr.  Clinton. —  There  are  not;  the  canal  boats  when  they  take 
grain  can  come  right  direct  to  the  elevators  in  the  harbor. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  They  can  come  to  the  elevator? 
Mr.  Clinton. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  But  there  is  nothing  here  that  would 
facilitate  that  shipment  there? 
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Mr.  Clinton. —  Nothing  there  but  the  grain  trade  —  I  am 
speaking  entirely  from  that  traffic  in  my  ideas  because  the  ele- 
vators would  not  reach  just  as  they  are  to-day. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  In  the  opening  of  your  remarks  you 
spoke  about  terminal  charges.  Would  it  be  possible  for  your 
committee  to  furnish  this  Commission  with  the  terminal  charges 
here  in  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Clinton. —  By  the  terminal  charges,  you  include  elevator 
charges? 

Commissioner  Stevens. — All  charges  that  are  imposed  of  what- 
ever description  that  might  be. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  You  mean  the  switching  charges  ? 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  No,  I  was  not  thinking  of  switching 
charges,  storage,  elevator  charges. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  Yes,  all  the  information  obtainable  on  that 
point  can  be  obtained  right  here  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
also  I  may  add  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  which  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented here,  I  suppose  it  is,  can  furnish  data  of  that  kind,  and 
we  will  undertake  to  do  it. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  We  would  like  that  very  much. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Clinton,  what  is  your  idea  of  the 
class  of  freight  that  would  be  handled  in  a  transshipment  termi- 
nal aside  from  grain  and  ore? 

Mr.  Clinton. —  I  hope  to  see  the  Minnesota  and  Northwestern 
mills  move  a  large  quantity  of  flour  through  the  canal ;  that  is  one 
thing.  I  hope  to  see,  Mr.  Williams,  the  canal  do  a  considerable 
semi-local  package  freight  business,  lake  and  canal.  I  say  semi- 
local  because  it  is  true  in  one  sense  coming  from  the  west  and  it  is 
local  for  delivery  in  New  York  State,  and  considerable  package 
freight  going  the  other  way  through  from  New  York  and  from 
points  along  the  canal.  Now,  that  would  involve  a  long  explanation 
why  I  expect  that.  I  would  simply  state  this,  that  I  believe  that  the 
improvement  of  the  barge  canal  will  result  in  the  formation  of 
corporations  with  sufficient  capital  if  necessary  to  construct  lake 
and  canal  boats  and  to  give  through  bills  of  lading  direct,  making 
their  arrangements  out  west  and  east  just  as  the  railroads  do  to- 
day, because  that  can  be  done  with  the  barge  canal  completed,  and 
freight  delivered  from  New  York  to  Chicago  or  Duluth  at  a  much 
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less  rate  than  it  can  be  done  by  canal  and  rail  or  lake  and  rail, 
and  it  can  be  done  ordinarily  in  shorter  time.  That  is  strange, 
but  it  is  true.  Now,  we  are  getting  into  pretty  deep  water,  but 
I  want  to  add  that  I  do  not  believe  that  that  class  of  traffic  is  go- 
ing to  hurt  the  railroads  to  any  extent  because  high  value  goods 
and  short  time  goods  will  not  go  that  way ;  they  will  go  by  the 
fast  freight  as  they  do  now,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  heavier 
traffic  such  as  the  railroads  can  take  care  of  left  when  we  have 
done  all  this  because  one  of  the  results  of  the  improvement  of 
these  water  ways  and  other  water  ways  is  going  to  be  a  produc- 
tion in  my  opinion  which  in  time  will  test  the  carrying  capacity 
of  all  our  roads  now  built  and  which  can  be  built,  and  of  the 
water  ways  too.  Tou  know  to-day  the  railroads  have  about 
reached  their  limit  of  carriage.  They  have  not  quite  reached  it 
but  they  have  pretty  near,  and  that  comes  from  the  tremendous 
handicap  they  are  under  in  furnishing  terminals  at  the  centers  of 
delivery.  We  have  in  Buffalo  to-day  about  eight  hundred  miles 
of  railroad,  of  track,  and  yet  as  they  will  tell  you  here  we  have 
not  the  terminal  rail  facilities  adequate  for  our  needs,  with  con- 
sequent delays  in  delivery.  I  am  not  charging  the  railroads  with 
anything;  you  are  not  the  Public  Service  Commission;  I  am  sim- 
ply stating  facts,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
railroads.  You  will  find  the  same  conditions  in  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, and  to  some  extent  in  St.  Louis ;  you  will  find  them  in  New 
York  and  you  will  find  them  in  every  great  city;  you  will  find 
them  in  Cleveland,  and  all  of  that  is  apparent,  and  will  operate 
as  a  final  limitation  upon  the  freight  capacity  of  our  roads. 

Chairman  Williams. —  In  the  transportation  of  freight  would 
you  advocate  some  sytem  of  derricks  on  these  docks;  of  course, 
the  lake  carriers  have  their  own  whips  and  derricks  on  board  of 
their  barges. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  I  should  think  that  some  of  the  ordinary  der- 
ricks would  be  advisable,  but  they  are  not  at  all  expensive,  these 
new  patent  unloading  devices;  for  instance,  if  they  should  under- 
take to  ship  ore  west  from  here,  east  I  mean,  you  cannot  handle 
ore  coining  down  the  lake  without  unloading  devices  which  cost 
anywhere  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
apiece.     There  may  be  patented  devices  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
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for  derricks,  which  are  very  expensive,  but  the  ordinary  derrick 
that  you  can  put  on  would  not  be  very  expensive.  They  are  not 
expensive,  and  they  do  not  furnish  the  public  generally  with  any 
facilities  in  competition  with  private  capital  properly  invested 
and  used;  I  mean  ordinary  derricks  would  not. 

Chairman  Williams. —  You  spoke  about  the  improvement  of 
this  section  of  the  canal  through  here,  and  suggested  that  at  this 
time,  this  particular  time,  the  Committee  would  not  urge  that 
being  included  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  No,  but  it  might  be  included  in  your  report. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Now,  that  canal  is  faced  all  the  way 
through  with  vertical  walls  on  both  sides? 

Mr.  Clinton. —  Yes. 

Chairman  Williams. —  If  that  is  dredged  to  twelve  feet  unless 
they  are  on  rock  that  would  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  all  that 
double  line  of  vertical  walls  ? 

Mr.  Clinton. —  Leave  that  to  the  future,  and  have  that  done 
under  the  Barge  Canal  Act  if  it  develops  that  there  is  money 
enough  left  in  the  Barge  canal ;  I  regard  the  construction  of  the 
Barge  canal  the  most  important  thing;  this  might  wait,  but  if 
there  is  money  enough  to  include  and  it  legally  comes  within  the 
purview  of  the  Barge  Canal  Act,  then  that  could  be  done  out  of 
that  money.  I  want  to  say  this,  and  you  gentlemen  probably  know 
it,  that  when  the  nine  million  dollar  improvement  was  made  on 
the  Barge  canal  the  footing  for  these  vertical  walls  was  found  to 
be  almost  nothing.  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was,  and  they  had 
practically  to  be  all  taken  out  and  put  in  new  walls.  Don't  you 
remember ! 

Commissioner  Bond. —  I  was  not  here  at  that  time ;  I  came  in 
later. 

Mr.  Clinton. —  I  am  very  glad  for  you,  but  that  was  a  fact  that 
would  require  investigation ;  the  work  was  very  poorly  done,  that 
was  one  reason  why  the  nine  million  dollars,  which  was  originally 
altogether  too  small,  about  half  of  what  it  ought  to  be  on  the  basis 
of  computation,  why  the  nine  million  was  used  up  so  quickly. 
I  don't  think  I  will  say  anything  more  about  that 

George  Clinton,  Jr. —  The  title  to  these  lands  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  ask  the  United  States  Government  to  give  the  State  — 
Vol.  II ^-0 
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bo  far  as  was  suggested  on  the  map  filed  with  the  Commission  — 
the  title  appears  to  be  clear.  The  Government  has  acquired  by 
grant  from  the  State  of  New  York  under  special  statute  the  land 
under  water  lying  in  front  of  lots  37  and  38,  and  also  I  think 
in  front  of  lot  36,  which  is  to  the  north  of  lot  37.  The  Govern- 
ment had  already  acquired  uplands  by  grant  from  the  original 
owner,  the  Holland  Land  Company,  but  that  is  subject  to  the 
rights  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  in  a  strip  running  along  in  front  of 
the  lot  lines  which  are  shown  here,  the  rights  of  the  city  and 
of  the  public  of  the  city  to  use  that  strip  as  a  public  street;  it 
has  for  many  years  been  actually  abandoned  as  a  street,  and  as 
this  plan  also  comes  before  you  as  the  city's  plan  I  think  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  extinguishing  those  rights. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  but 
there  is  a  street  shown  on  that  map. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. —  That  is  the  sea  wall  strip. 

Chairman  Williams. —  That  is  the  sea  wall  strip. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. —  And  I  think  that  is  intended  to  represent 
the  actual  sea  wall. 

Chairman  Williams. —  And  this  section  belongs  to  the  United 
States  and  this  back  here  to  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. —  No;  this  back  here  east  of  the  sea  wall  strip 
belongs  to  individuals,  or  rather  to  the.  connecting  terminal  rail- 
roads. The  city  owns  back  of  the  government's  uplands  what  i? 
known  as  the  sea  wall  strip,  a  strip  130  feet  in  width,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  convert  into  a  highway  under  this  agreement  with 
the  railroads  concerning  the  water  front  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  and  in  that  agreement  trackage  rights  are  to 
be  given  to  either  the  Buffalo  Creek  or  Pennsylvania,  or  both 
jointly.  The  present  plan  I  believe  is  to  9et  apart  forty  feet  for 
trackage  purposes  to  be  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Buffalo 
Creek  jointly,  but  to  give  connections  with  all  railroads  as  the 
Buffalo  Creek  does  at  present.  So  far  as  lot  36  is  concerned, 
there  is  a  little  mix-up  there  in  the  title. 

Commissioner  Donaldson. —  Just  a  question;  is  this  between 
this  line  and  this  here,  do  I  understand  that  belongs  to  private 
owners  t 
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Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. —  That  belongs  to  a  connecting  terminal  rail- 
road, and  it  is  not  contemplated  by  this  plan  that  that  should  be 
acquired  by  the  State  at  all,  but  simply  from  the  sea  wall  strip 
owned  by  the  city  west.  It  would  be  necessary  to  acquire  the 
necessary  land  there  for  connecting  railroad  terminals. 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  do  not  think  that  would  serve  a  pur- 
pose useful  enough  to  pay  the  expense. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. —  Its  desirability  is  doubtful. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Possibly  your  railroad  might  want  to 
run  through  here. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. —  In  lot  36,  there  is  an  outstanding  interest 
of  an  undivided  one-tenth,  which  would  carry  with  it  the  cor- 
responding riparian  rights,  which,  however,  I  suppose  need  not  be 
considered  where  the  State  desires  to  acquire  the  property  except 
so  far  as  —  well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  suppose  I  am  in  error 
there,  the  compensation  would  have  to  be  given  for  the  riparian 
rights  also,  but  that  outstanding  one-tenth,  if  it  were  thought  de- 
sirable to  acquire  that  property,  is  not  in  itself  very  valuable  and 
might  be  condemned  without  great  expense  I  think.  It  is  not, 
however,  essential  to  the  plan  that  lot  36  be  included  within  it. 
There  is,  as  can  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  map,  what 
would  be  sufficient  lands  without  taking  lot  36  into  consideration. 
There  is  just  one  other  thing  to  which  my  attention  has  been 
called  in  respect  to  this  plan  which  has  not  been  mentioned,  and 
which  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail  perhaps,  that  is  with  relation 
to  the  Ohio  Basin  slip. 

Chairman  Williams.—'- 1  was  about  to  ask  you  about  that 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. —  I  understand  that  that  has  been  filled  in  up 
to  Miami  street  where  the  railroad  crossing  is. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Do  you  know  by  what  authority  that  has 
been  filled? 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. —  I  don't  know,  I  have  not  investigated  that ; 
from  Miami  street  to  the  Ohio  basin  the  plan  recommended  by  our 
committee  contemplates  that  that  additional  part  of  the  slip  should 
also  be  filled  in  as  being  of  little  or  no  use  for  canal  purposes,  and 
at  the  same  time  being  of  considerable  use  for  trackage  if  the 
plan  goes  through;  that  is  a  matter  which  it  would  perhaps  be 
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well  to  give  some  consideration  as  the  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  the  advisability  of  filling  that  in  is  very  doubtful.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  further  I  can  say,  but  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  care  to  ask  me. 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  is  the  depth  of  water  now  in  the 
Ohio  basin! 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. —  It  is  shallower  at  the  upper  end.  I  think 
it  has  a  depth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  towards  the  lower  end 
so  that  perhaps  no  deepening  would  be  required  in  that  place. 
In  other  places  it  runs  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  or  nine  feet, 
but  there  is  no  rock  there. 

Chairman  Williams. —  These  docks  surrounding  the  Ohio  basin, 
do  they  belong  to  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. —  I  cannot  positively  answer  that,  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  they  are  within  the  blue  line  and  belong  to  the 
State. 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  think  they  are, 

Mr.  Clinton,  Sr. —  Senator  Hill  is  here.  He  is  in  somewhat 
of  haste  to  get  over  to  the  Court  of  Claims  and  I  would  like 
to  have  him  say  what  he  has  got  to  say. 

Senator  Hill. —  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  I  don't  know 
that  I  really  have  much  to  say;  Mr.  Clinton  has  covered  the 
matter  so  thoroughly  and  completely  that  I  might  well  remain 
quiet  and  say  nothing.  My  position  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Commission ;  after  you  have  reported  we  must  pass  on  your  work, 
either  approval  or  disapproval,  and  therefore  I  perhaps  ought 
not  to  commit  myself  very  far  in  advance.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Commission  for  the  attention  and  time  which  you  are  giving 
to  the  subject  of  terminals.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  State  finally 
solved  the  question  of  the  matter  of  terminals,  that  is,  at  least, 
to  investigate  the  question  of  terminals  in  the  manner  which  was 
finally  decided  upon.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  there  is  annually  presented  to  the  Legislature  various 
schemes  for  improving  terminal  facilities  and  providing  different 
terminal  facilities  in  different  cities  of  the  State ;  hardly  a  session 
passes  without  having  a  dozen  or  more  measures  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  some  other  cities  with  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  terminals  in  the  places  whence  the  leg- 
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islation  emanates.     Now,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  act  intelligently  on  these  various  propositions  without 
having  the  benefit  of  a  report  which  should  present  some  uniform 
concerted  action,  or  which  recommends  some  uniform  concerted 
actiun   on   the  part  of   the  State  to    provide  what  was  really 
necessary  for  the  State  to  handle  these  canals  and  its  com- 
merce.    As  a  result  of  many  years  of  agitation  and  the  presen- 
tation of  many  bills,   there  was  finally  evolved  the  bill   under 
which  this  Commission  is  working,  and  personally  it  is  a  gratifica- 
tion of  course  to  know  that  we  are  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
State  officers,  charged  as  you  are  with  the  same  responsibility 
that  we  are  charged  with,  of  doing  the  proper  thing  with  a  ques- 
tion of  momentous  importance  not  only  to  localities  but  to  the 
State  at  large.      It  is  opportune  furthermore,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Barge  canal  work  is  progressing  so  well  and  so  near 
to  completion,  that  the  terminal  question  may  receive,   at  an 
early  date,  consideration  in  connection  with  Barge  canal  traffic. 
There  is  one  phase  of  the  question,  however,  which  the  State, 
as  you  are  aware,  looks  at  with  more  or  less  apprehension,  and 
that  is  as  to  the  expense  that  may  be  involved  in  an  elaborate 
system  of  terminals  at  New  York  and  Buffalo  and  the  inter- 
mediate points  along  the  canal  system  of  the  State.     The  ques- 
tion of  expense,  the  question  of  the  character  of  structures,  what 
they  shall  be  and  what  they  shall  provide  for  canal  traffic,  are  of 
importance,  which  you  will,  of  course,  consider  in  making  up 
your  final  report.     Now,  the  agitation  has  been  persistent  and 
continuous  on  the  part  of  certain  elements  more  or  less  actuated, 
I  apprehend,  by  personal  motives  and  by  the  hope  of  gain,  that 
we  should  go  into  a  system  of  absolutely  free  transfer  of  all 
traffic,  we  should  provide  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus  neces- 
sary, and  supersedes  entirely  the  facilities  now  in  operation  in 
the  various  cities  of  the  State  for  the  performance  of  that  work. 
That  is  not  done  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.     Germany, 
which  has  the  most  perfected  system,  I  apprehend,  of  waterways 
and  waterway  facilities,  has  not  undertaken  to  relieve  the  shipper 
entirely  of  terminal  and  of  all  other  charges,  and  so,  as  Mr. 
Clinton  said,  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  where  there  is  grain  to 
be  transferred  or  other  traffic  to  be  transferred  from  ship  to  canal 
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noat  or  canal  barge  in  quantities  sufficient  to  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  build  structures,  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
taken  care  of  very  largely  by  private  enterprise.  It  has  been 
m  times  past  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  in  the  future. 
It  was  done  when  the  traffic  on  the  canal  was  eight  millions  of 
tons.  It  may  be  when  it  becomes  twenty  millions,  if  it  ever 
becomes  that  Now,  the  question  therefore  of  the  elaborateness 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Commission  will  feel  itself  warranted 
in  going  in  advice  as  to  the  character  of  terminal  structures  is 
a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  importance.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to 
speak  as  a  Buffalonian  because  I  speak  now  as  a  State  officer  —  I 
want  —  we  want  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  facili- 
tate traffic  through  this  State.  It  is  of  immense  importance  to 
the  State  as  such  that  the  large  volume  of  commerce  which  has 
heretofore  flown  through  it  continue  so  to  do.  It  is  known  to 
some  of  you,  but  perhaps  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  repeat  one 
or  two  facts  in  reference  to  this  port.  It  is  an  inland  port  with 
open  navigation  during  seven  months  in  the  year,  but  counting 
the  gross  tonnage  at  this  port,  from  Lackawanna  on  the  south 
to  the  Tonawandas  on  the  north,  it  aggregates  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  million  tons  a  year.  Now,  that  tonnage  is  as  large  as 
the  foreign  tonnage  of  Liverpool  or  New  York  or  London 
during  the  same  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  of  course,  the  ton- 
nage of  New  York  is  as  large  now  practically,  the  foreign  ton- 
nage is  practically  as  large  as  the  foreign  tonnage  of  London, 
namely,  about  twenty-two  million  tons  a  year.  So,  New  York 
State  as  such  has  two  cities  or  ports  that  control  as  much  tonnage 
as  any  other  two  ports  in  the  world  during  the  seven  months  of 
open  navigation.  Now,  it  is  believed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Barge  canals  that  this  tonnage  will  be  held  for  the  State  and  that 
it  may  be  increased  very  considerably  for  the  State,  not  that  the 
tonnage  will  all  of  it  seek  passage  from  the  great  lakes  to  the 
sea  over  the  canals,  because  what  I  have  already  stated  shows  that 
the  present  lake  tonnage  does  not,  all  or  even  half  of  it,  reach  the 
sea  by  canals,  but  that  it  furnishes  the  freight  regulator  which 
makes  cheap  transit  through  New  York  and  inducement  for  ship- 
pers to  send  their  traffic  this  way,  and  it  is  coming  in  larger  and 
larger  quantities  annually,  and  we  must  consider  and  build  for 
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the  future  wisely  with  reference  to  the  question  of  terminals  in 
both  New  York  and  Buffalo  and  at  intermediate  points  where 
there  will  be  a  heavy  traffic. 

Now,  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  harbor  situation, 
and  there  are  some  of  our  people  who  believe  that  the  Black  Rock 
harbor  is  going  to  become  more  and  more  of  an  important  factor 
in  the  vast  tonnage  entering  and  departing  from  this  port  How 
well  founded  their  reasons  are  I  cannot  say.  But  that  is  one 
feature  of  the  question  under  consideration  which  I  hope  you 
gentlemen  will  take  into  consideration.  You  will  observe  that 
with  the  new  government  channel  extending  from  the  Erie  basin 
northward  to  the  ship  lock  at  Black  Rock  there  is  a  large  waterway 
which  may  afford  accommodation  for  vessels  in  case  the  congestion 
becomes  too  great  at  the  Buffalo  creek  and  the  other  portions  of  the 
harbor  at  the  south,  and  then  there  are  the  Tonawandas  north, 
which  you  have  already  visited  and  know  something  of  their  de- 
mands there.  All  I  want  to  say.  further,  gentlemen,  is  that  what- 
ever you  recommend,  whatever  conclusion  you  reach,  which  I 
know  will  be  a  wise  one,  will,  I  hope,  embody  the  idea  in  the  first 
place,  of  course,  of  adequacy  of  the  right  kind  of  terminal,  and 
without  suggesting  to  the  Legislature  the  outlay  of  such  a  sum 
of  money  to  carry  your  recommendations  into  effect  that  it  will  de- 
feat itself.  Now,  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of 
getting  large  appropriation  for  canal  purposes,  how  strenuously  all 
recommendations  are  fought,  and  we  trust  that  whatever  con- 
clusions you  may  reach,  and  we  have  sought  to  minimize  the  neces- 
sary expenditures  in  Buffalo  so  far  as  recommendations  are  con- 
cerned, by  pointing  out  to  you,  as  Mr.  Clinton  has  done,  that  you 
have  all  the  land  that  you  need  here  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  lots,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  ceded  by  the  government  to  the 
State  in  providing  for  the  large  necessities  of  the  present  and  for 
the  necessities  of  the  future.  If  of  the  say  fifteen  million  tons  of 
freight  passing  through  this  port  only  two-thirds  of  it  is  export 
traffic,  we  must  see  to  it  that  such  facilities  as  can  be  reasonably 
expected  should  be  provided  for  that  traffic,  although  the  question 
of  charges  and  the  expense  and  so  forth  incident  to  the  transfer 
may  be  provided  for,  perhaps  by  private  enterprise,  and  if  these 
charges  were  excessive  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  regulate 
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them.  I  understand  that  Superintendent  Stevens  asked,  and  I 
am  very  glad  he  did,  for  the  elevator  and  storage  and  transfer 
charges  that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  that  information,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  will  prepare  you  a 
schedule  of  those  charges  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  elevator 
charges  at  Buffalo  are  simply  holding  up  canal  commerce  and  the 
commerce  of  the  State,  and  in  order  that  you  may  be  advised,  he 
will  furnish  you  with  the  schedule  of  charges  and  all  expenses  that 
may  be  called  port  charges  on  traffic  passing  through,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  distributed  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  I  do  not  knr»w 
whether  he  can  furnish  it  for  New  York  or  not,  but  I  assume  that 
New  York  will  supply  that  information  for  you. 

But  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  you  investigate  that  question  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  and  let  us  for  once  settle  the  question 
which  is  constantly  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Legislature  without  fully  understanding  sometimes  the  state- 
ments made  with  reference  to  it  I  do  not  want  to  venture  any 
opinion,  but  I  do  not  know  of  very  many  people  that  are  buying 
elevator  stock  in  this  city. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  and  we  have  quite  a  number 
of  gentlemen  here  who  will  want  to  be  heard,  and  I  hope  while  you 
are  here,  without  overburdening  you,  you  may  prolong  your  ses- 
sion or  hold  an  adjournment  to  enable  them  to  be  heard.  With  a 
great  many  of  the  gentlemen  it  is  really  their  life  business  as  you 
may  readily  see. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Sr. —  Mr.  Chairman,  this  plan  that  I  have  outr 
lined  was  practically  outlined  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  before  we  knew  that  Colonel 
Ward  was  at  work  upon  the  subject  We,  however,  had  not 
thought  of  the  acquisition  of  lands  on  the  outer  harbor,  and  when 
we  got  into  consultation  with  him  we  found  that  he  had  the  same 
general  ideas  in  mind  and  this  additional  valuable  suggestion. 
He  is  here  present  and  we  would  like  to  have  him  speak  to  the 
Commission.  I  might  say  that  Colonel  Ward  is  the  father  of  the 
entire  plan. 

Colonel  Francis  G.  Ward. —  Under  the  advice  and  direction  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  I  only  desire  to  repeat  what  we  have 
submitted  is  recommended  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  as  the 
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city  has  approved  them,  I  cannot  say  anything  more.  I  think  all 
the  questions  and  everything  have  been  covered  as  to  the  general 
situation.  I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  that  only  to  appear  for  the 
city  and  State  that  the  municipality  has  in  its  official  capacity  ap- 
proved of  the  plan  and  desires  this  improvement  on  the  lines  that 
the  chamber  of  commerce  has  recommended.  There  is  only  one 
question  that  came  up  at  the  last  meeting  that  we  had  here  that 
I  had  not  yet  answered  to  your  Commission,  and  that  was  to 
submit  a  map  showing  the  government  line,  and  I  desire  to  file 
that  with  you  now,  gentlemen.  You  may  remember  the  question 
was  brought  up  from  Vermont  street  as  to  the  lands  deeded  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  the  United  States  for  the  Black  Rock  lock 
canal  purposes,  and  also  showing  that  the  balance  of  the  lands  up 
to  a  certain  point  belong  to  the  State  of  New  York,  that  is,  from 
that  point  where  the  red  line  begins  they  were  ceded,  so  "much  of 
the  land  as  was  used  as  a  tow  path.  Now,  that  tow  path  is  in- 
cluded in  the  red  lines.  The  land  between  the  red  line  and  the 
next  black  lines  are  the  lands  of  the  State  of  New  York  almost 
in  each  and  every  case. 

Chairman  Williams. —  That  does  not  check  with  the  map  of 
the  United  States  government 

Colonel  Ward. —  No,  this  is  what  we  submit  as  a  corrected 
map.  They  have  filed  it  as  being  a  map  that  is  in  accordance 
with  their  letters  patent,  and  we  have  corrected  it  accordingly, 
as  we  read  the  letters  patent.  That  is  simply  for  submission  to 
you  gentlemen  that  you  may  understand  it. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  This  is  the  one  we  asked  for  last 
time? 

Colonel  Wavd. —  Yes,  and  the  full  map  of  that  is  in  the  land 
office.  You  have  that.  We  only  show  how  we  interpret  that 
red.  The  result  is  that  it  is  no  direct  benefit  as  yet  to  any  of  the 
individuals  of  the  municipality,  but  it  does  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  of  New  York  quite  an  extent  of  land  from  Vermont  to 
Amherst  streets. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Sr. —  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  the  Commis- 
sion after  the  meeting  is  over  about  that  if  I  can. 

Colonel  Ward. —  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  point  on  this  canal 
terminal  that  we  are  a  little  in  the  dark  on  ourselves.     Of  course, 
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Black  Bock  channel  comes  into  the  ship  lock  here.  There  is,  oi 
course,  where  the  change  of  level  takes  place  between  the  lake 
level  and  the  river  level,  five  feet  Now,  just  what  the  United 
States  government  is  to  do  in  that  land  that  has  been  ceded  to 
it  there  where  the  old  canal  could  get  to  Black  Rock  harbor,  and 
how  that  is  to  be  handled,  we  do  not  know.  Of  course,  this  Com 
mission  has  requested  —  it  does  not  show  here,  but  you  have  re- 
quested—  it  has  requested  a  canal  terminal  in  there  down  to 
Amherst  It  reads  there,  extending  to  Amherst  That  to  my 
mind  is  an  important  situation,  as  that  is  where  the  difference  in 
the  level  of  the  lake  and  the  level  of  the  river  is  taken  up. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Sr. —  It  is  not  quite  five  feet 

Colonel  Ward. —  No,  it  varies  according  to  the  level. 

Chairman  Williams. —  There  is  no  division  between  that  line 
and  the  other  ? 

Colonel  Ward. —  It  takes  out  that  wall  there  and  they  have 
taken  it  out  from  this  point  down  to  that  street 

Commissioner  Bond. —  You  say  this  point,  about  opposite  to 
what  is  this  ? 

Colonel  Ward. —  Vermont  street  and  the  Central  Bridge,  that 
would  be  all  one  waterway  to  Amherst  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Sr. — I  might  say  for  your  information  on  that, 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt,  as  this  is  simply  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigation,  and  the  power  of  Congress  is  limited  to 
that  with  this  land,  to  the  use  of  the  tow  path  marked  by  the  red 
line,  it  will  be  just  as  utilizable  for  terminals  as  if  the  govern- 
ment did  not  own  that  outside.  All  the  government  wants  that 
for,  and  needs  it  for,  is  to  protect  the  channel ;  for  the  purpose  of 
landing  and  docking  it  might  be  used  just  as  freely,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  War  Department  will  permit  it  to  be  used  for  canal  or 
any  other  traffic,  subject  only  to  regulations  the  use  of  which  will 
not  interfere  with  navigation. 

Colonel  Ward. —  Of  course,  at  Fort  Porter,  that  is  the  United 
States  government  reservation,  in  fact,  when  Fort  Porter  held 
the  majority  of  these  lands  from  the  State  of  New  York,  they 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  public  defense.  The  United  States 
could  not  sever  themselves  from  it.  They  were  to  return  to  the 
State  of  Xew  York, 
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Chairman  Williams. —  Colonel  Ward,  is  that  the  end  of  the 
.  Ohio  slip ;  has  it  been  filled  ? 

Colonel  Ward. — No,  sir ;  but  it  could  be  filled  without  any  in* 
jury.  It  won't  help  the  people  that  own  this  property  on  both 
sides  up  to  Miami  street  to  be  kept  open ;  the  other  side  from  the 
crossing  of  the  railroad  to  Elk  street  might  be  closed  and  there  is 
no  objection  to  it,  for  those  people  owning  it  all  desire  to  close  it 
It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  keep  open,  but  the  parties  on  the  lower 
block  desire  that  to  be  kept  open  for  canal  boat  service  and  for 
the  lumber  service  in  there. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Sr. —  If  the  Commission  please,  some  people  are 
here  from  that  neighborhood,  and  ex-Senator  Lemy  is  here,  and  I 
was  going  to  ask  him  to  present  their  views  next.' 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Clinton  and  gentlemen,  the  Com- 
mission desires  to  adjourn  at  half  past  twelve  to  reassemble  again 
at  two  o'clock. 

Senator  Charles  Lemy. —  Gentlemen,  I  won't  detain  you  more 
than  five  minutes;  your  time  and  mine  is  quite  precious;  I  live 
quite  a  distance  from  here  and  I  will  be  obliged  for  your  atten- 
tion just  a  moment  The  property  that  I  occupy  is  located 
within  a  short  distance  of  this  Ohio  basin  and  Ohio  basin  slip. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  that,  for  it 
has  been  discussed  ably,  and  I  won't  take  up  your  time  to  say 
anything  more  on  those  lines,  only  to  say  that  I  endorse  every 
word  that  he  has  said  regarding  that  locality ;  but  before  I  forget 
I  want  to  object  and  emphatically  say  regarding  that  Ohio  basin 
slip  that  Colonel  Ward  says  there  is  no  opposition  to  closing.  I 
do  object  to  that.  Our  business  is  in  close  proximity  there.  We 
do  a  heavy  marine  business  and  our  boats  run  up  into  that  basin 
there  and  utilize  it  every  day,  Sundays  and  holidays.  We  do  a 
large  business  with  steamboats  running  into  our  docks  there;  in 
fact,  we  have  three-fourths  of  the  business  that  comes  into  our 
port,  and  if  anyone  should  attempt  to  have  that  Ohio  basin  slip 
abandoned  I  should  oppose  such  a  move  as  that  as  strongly  as  I 
could  possibly  do. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Sr. —  Is  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people 
doing  business  around  the  basin  ? 

Senator  Lemy. —  Regarding  the  basin! 

Mr.  Clinton,  Sr.—  Yes. 
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Senator  Lemy. —  The  railroad  people,  the  Delaware  and  Lack- 
awanna, own  the  docks  on  both  sides  up  to  the  blue  lines  there, 
and  the  waterway  is  somewhat  contaminated  at  times,  but  when 
the  Hamburg  street  pumps  are  in  operation  it  creates  a  current 
and  purifies  that  water.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  minerals  from  that 
water  this  summer  and  there  is  no  request  made  by  anyone  around 
there  to  have  that  abandoned.  In  fact,  as  I  say,  and  I  repeat  it, 
that  if  any  such  move  were  inaugurated,  our  firm  would  oppose 
it  most  vigorously.  So  much  for  the  Ohio  basin  slip.  The  Ohio 
basin  proper,  as  I  say,  Mr.  Clinton  has  entered  into  that  in  de- 
tail, and  I  endorse  every  word  that  he  has  said.  In  1894,  through 
my  efforts,  if  you  please,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate, the  State  appropriated  $60,000  to  dredge  the  Ohio  basin, 
which  I  suppose  would  facilitate  matters  a  great  deal  to  have  that 
waterway  used  for  terminal  purposes.  I  consider  that  that 
waterway  is  a  great  advantage,  would  be  a  good  harbor,  and  I 
most  heartily  endorse  that  locality  for  a  canal  terminal,  and  I 
trust  that  when  you  gentlemen  go  into  executive  session  that  you 
will  decide  in  that  way.  There  are  others  here.  I  suppose  you 
probably  wish  to  adjourn  until  after  lunch  ? 

Chairman  Williams. —  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  one  or  two 
others  briefly  now. 

Mr.  Roland  Crangle. —  I  want  to  ask  Colonel  Ward  with  refer- 
ence to  a  question  asked  by  Mr.  Bond  in  connection  with  the  Erie 
basin  locality.  The  New  York  Central,  it  was  suggested,  would  be 
a  rail  connection,  might  possibly  be  a  rail  connection,  and  I  want 
to  ask  Colonel  Ward  as  to  whether  or  not  the  New  York  Central 
can  take  freight  across  the  terrace  into  Buffalo  or  not. 

Colonel  Ward. —  No,  sir;  the  franchise  granted  for  the  belt 
line  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  will  not  permit  them  to  cross 
the  terrace.     That  is  the  point  in  here  (indicating). 

Mr.  Crangle. —  So  that  all  freight  has  got  to  go  north  from  that 
point  if  it  wanted  to  be  distributed  any  other  where. 

Colonel  Ward. —  It  does.     It  goes  to  their  Black  Rock  — 

Mr.  Crangle.— And  to  reach  East  Buffalo  they  would  have  to 
go  around  by  Black  Rock? 

Colonel  Ward. —  I  think  they  do  anyway  for  their  own  conveni- 
ence. I  do  not  think  they  would  haul  anvthing  through  their 
passenger  station. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  Have  you  given  any  thought  now  to  this 
point  raised  by  Mr.  Bond  that  this  might  be  used  in  this  way. 
The  Erie  basin  on  the  inside  of  the  point  for  loading  barges,  and 
on  the  outside  of  that  breakwater  for  dock  construction  might 
permit  unloading  of  lake-going  vessels  drawing  twenty- three  feet. 

Colonel  Ward. —  True ;  and  of  course  rail  connection  could  be 
made  there  and  a  bridge. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Yes,  but  why  do  you  need  rail  connection 
for  transfer  between  lake-going  vessels  and  barges  ? 

Colpnel  Ward. —  You  do  not  for  grain  or  ore,  but  you  do  for 
package  freight.  I  do  not  mind  telling  the  Commission  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  land  here  now  is  in  control  of  the  Central  with 
the  idea  of  a  station  all  through  in  here  just  west  of  Main  street 
and  around  on  this  front  (indicating). 

Chairman  Williams. —  Would  that  be  too  much  of  an  exposed 
place  for  a  terminal? 

Colonel  Ward. —  It  is  a  little  exposed  up  there  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  where  you  see  the  opening  in  the  breakwater. 
The  railroad  is  working  over  this  way  and  you  will  see  it  in  a 
short  time  that  the  Central  will  be  there  with  a  station. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  A  passenger  station? 

Colonel  Ward. —  Yes;  they  have  got  the  property  down  there 
under  control. 

Chairman  Williams. —  The  Commission  will  adjourn  until  2 
o'clock  and  resume  the  hearing  at  that  time. 

Eecess  until  2  o'clock. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Gentlemen,  the  Commission  will  resume 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  Parke. —  There  are  several  men  we  expected  to  have  here. 
Mr.  Clinton  will  not  be  here  this  afternoon ;  his  son  is  here.  First, 
we  will  call  upon  Mr.  John  A.  Mann,  who  will  speak  to  you.  He  is 
a  property  owner  and  has  a  business  down  in  the  Ohio  basin. 

Mr.  John  A.  Mann. —  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  much  more 
than  that  you  have  already  heard ;  Mr.  Clinton  has  covered  the 
ground  so  perfectly.  But  I  might  say  I  represent  a  business  that 
is  adjacent  to  the  Ohio  basin.  We  have  been  there  many  years 
and  we  make  use  of  the  waterway  every  day.     We  use  it  in  trans- 
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porting  materials,  both  in  and  out,  and  both  in  canal  barges  or 
canal  boats  as  they  are  termed  now,  in  boats.  It  will  be  just  as 
useful  when  it  becomes  the  canal  barge  terminal;  we  also  use  it 
during  the  winter  season  employing  canal  barges  to  store  our 
cargoes  of  flax  seed.  It  is  profitable  to  the  canal  boat  and  a  great 
convenience  to  us  as  shippers  and  manufacturers.  Our  business 
is  to  manufacture  the  flax  seed  into  linseed  oil.  There  are  other 
similar  lines  of  business,  a  large  flouring  mill  adjacent  to  us.  Mr. 
Shedworth  represents  it  and  I  thought  he  would  be  here,  but  as 
he  is  not,  I  will  say  a  word  for  him.  They  use  it  the  same  way 
employing  a  great  many  boats  during  the  year  in  and  out>  and 
during  the  winter  season  in  the  same  way. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Couldn't  you  employ  these  boats  for 
shipping  on  the  present  canal. 

Mr.  Mann. —  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  do  you  employ  these  boats  for. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Are  you  on  the  Ohio  basin  ? 

Mr.  Mann. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Can  you  locate  your  works  ? 

Mr.  Mann. —  Right  here;  and  the  Banner  mill  there. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Locate  it  for  the  stenographer  so  that  he 
can  get  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Mann. —  It  begins  at  the  corner  of  Wabash  street,  extend- 
ing two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  northerly. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Is  Wabash  street  shown  there  ? 

Mr.  Mann. —  Yes ;  it  is,  but  it  is  not  marked.  It  is  a  street  that 
is  there;  that  is  it. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Do  you  begin  there  or  there  ? 

Mr.  Mann. —  We  begin  right  here;  we  have  got  a  little  piece  of 
property  right  in  there,  too.     Do  you  mind  if  I  mark  the  map  ? 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  No. 

Mr.  Mann. — Our  property  begins  right  here  and  the  Banner  mill 
oomes  here.  In  winter  we  have  this  place  practically  filled  with 
canal  boats  loaded  and  we  unload  them  along  there  and  then  send 
them  to  the  elevators  and  they  go  back  again. 

Chairman  Williams. —  That  business  is  a  business  done  between 
your  works  and  the  elevators. 

Mr.  Mann. — And  the  canal  boats. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  The  canal  boats  act  as  lighters  then? 

Mr.  Mann. — Act  as  lighters;  and  then  in  the  summer  season 
we  frequently  shipped  our  product  to  New  York.  We  have  not 
for  the  last  year  or  two  because  the  rail  rates  have  been  cheaper 
than  the  canal  boats,  but  with  the  new  Barge  canal  and  the  lower 
rates  we  will  certainly  go  back  to  canal  shipments  again,  so  that 
it  is  a  project  entirely  in  the  interest  of  canal  transportation. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  the 
rates  are  on  the  railroads  this  year  f 

Mr.  Mann. —  The  rate  on  oil  cake,  which  is  the  bulkiest  thing 
we  ship,  eight  and  a  half  cents  a  hundred,  that  is  from  from  Buf- 
falo from  alongside  our  mill  to  alongside  the  ship  in  New  York 
harbor. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Do  you  also  ship  flax  seed  ? 

Mr.  Mann. —  No;  we  receive  flax  seed.  We  receive  it  from 
the  west  and  also  from  the  east.  When  we  import  it  we  bring  it 
up  the  canal  and  unload  it  I  meant  to  speak  of  that ;  I  am  glad 
you  spoke  of  it.  It  slipped  my  mind.  There  are  times  when 
our  own  country  don't  produce  enough  and  we  have  to  go  to  India 
and  Argentine  and  it  is  brought  up  by  canal.  We  manufacture 
it  and  put  the  oil  cake  back  on  the  boat  and  back  it  goes  to  the 
harbor  of  New  York. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Do  you  find  the  rate  from  New  York 
to  Buffalo  is  cheaper  than  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Mann. —  Yes,  sir;  the  up  rates  are  lower  as  a  rule.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is  on  high  grade  goods,  but  on  low  freights  it 
is  cheaper  west  than  east. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  How  does  the  boat  rate  compare  with 
this  eight,  and  a  half  cents  you  have  mentioned  t 

Mr.  Mann. —  The  boat  rate  was 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Taking  this  year. 

Mr.  Mann. —  The  boat  rate  was  about  the  same  thing,  about 
eight  and  a  half  cents,  but  the  receivers  in  New  York  prefer  the 
rail  shipment,  and  at  the  same  price,  eight  and  a  half  cents,  they 
will  demand  the  rail  shipment  because  it  comes  in  smaller  parcels. 
It  is  easier  to  order  alongside  the  ship.  When  a  canal  boat  load 
goes  down  it  is  at  least  two  hundred  and  forty  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  and  sixty  tons,  and  they  must  make  provi- 
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sion  for  that  exact  quantity,  which  is  not  always  easy.  But  when 
the  new  canal  is  in  operation  it  will  be  so  much  lower  that  they 
will  again  go  back  to  canal  transportation. 

Commissioner  Stevens, —  In  shipping  from  here  to  New  York 
do  you  always  pay  the  rail  freight  or  is  your  product  sold  on 
board  the  boat  here? 

Mr.  Mann. —  It  is  sold  in  Europe,  either  London  or  Liverpool 
or  Amsterdam  or  Antwerp,  and  we  have  got  to  allow  for  freight 
and  all  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  world. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  But  in  this  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  oil  cake,  do  you  pay  the  freight  or  does  the  purchaser  pay  the 
freight  f 

Mr.  Mann. —  It  comes  out  of  the  price. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  You  make  the  price  at  your  works,  or 
do  you  make  the  price  in  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Mann. —  We  make  a  price  in  Liverpool  or  in  New  York. 
Of  course  the  rate  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  making  the 
price. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Those  are  things  we  want  to  know  so 
that  we  can  take  them  into  consideration,  you  know. 

Mr.  Mann. —  Yes,  sir.     Are  there  any  questions? 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Scatchard. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  honor  of 
serving  on  the  Commission  appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  that 
took  up  the  question  of  advising  him  as  to  what  he  should  advise 
to  the  Legislature  as  that  which  would  be  beet  for  the  State  of 
New  York  to  expend  upon  the  Erie  canal.  I  went  to  Albany 
before  accepting  that  appointment  and  had  a  talk  with  the 
Governor,  and  after  some  time's  discussion  the  full  matter  was 
solved  up  in  the  following  expression  of  terms:  I  said,  "Gov- 
ernor, you  want  this  Commission  to  take  up  the  question  as  to 
what  is  best  to  do  with  the  Erie  canal  just  as  if  we  individually 
owned  it;  having  the  property,  what  would  we  do  with  it  to  bring 
about  the  best  results  for  the  owners? "  He  said,  "  That  is  the 
case  exactly."  I  mention  that  because  I  believe  that  this  Com- 
mission, in  conjunction  with  the  large  improvement  of  the  Erie 
canal,  should  face  this  question  of  terminals  in  this  particular 
case  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  enlarged  Eric  canal;  what  is  best 
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for  the  enlarged  Erie  canal  must  be  best  for  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  improvements  of  the 
Erie  canal  that  Commission  arrived  at  an  early  conclusion  of  an 
expenditure  of  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  report 
was  so  drawn;  and  after  further  consideration  the  Commission 
felt  that  that  would  hardly  meet  with  an  enlargement  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  not  only  the  business  that  should  come  immediately, 
but  also  take  care  of  the  business  that  naturally  will  follow  the 
growth  of  the  State  and  of  the  country,  and  the  report  was 
changed  and  recommended  an  expenditure  of  ninety  millions  of 
dollars.  And  the  same  question  from  my  point  of  view  of  that 
consideration  is  the  same  so  far  as  the  terminals  are  concerned. 
The  terminals  must  be  adequate  for  what  business  will  naturally 
come  to  them  upon  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  but  they 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  take  care  of  the  future,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  without  adequate  and  lib- 
eral and  cheap  terminals  the  Erie  canal  can  never  be  allowed  to 
earn  the  revenue  that  it  should.  Buffalo  is,  of  course,  one  end  of 
the  Erie  canal.  I  believe  myself,  as  a  citizen,  that  there  is  not  a 
foot  of  the  public  property  owned  in  connection  with  the  present 
Erie  canal  that  should  not  be  held  and  owned  for  the  future  in 
the  new  canal.  I  think  that  there  is  not  a  foot  of  property  in  the 
blue  line  controlled  for  canal  purposes  that  should  for  a  moment 
be  dispensed  with  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  Buffalo  is  bound  to 
grow,  and  every  foot  that  you  eliminate,  even  though  they  may 
appear  at  this  present  juncture  to  not  be  advisable  or  not  to  be 
necessary,  it  is  cheaper,  I  should  believe,  to  maintain  it  and  keep 
it  where  the  State  controls  them,  than  to  put  them  away,  and  then 
have  to  buy  other  and  more  expensive  places  in  the  future  to  take 
the  place  of  property  that  they  have  already  owned.  And  while 
there  may  be  places  here  suggested  by  this  map  that  would  look 
upon  the  present  view  as  not  being  absolutely  necessary,  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  tell  what  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  may 
require,  and  as  it  does  not  cost  the  city  anything  to  keep  them  ex- 
cept the  ordinary  maintenance  of  them,  they  will  have  all  of  the 
present  facilities  to  utilize  to  take  care  of  the  growing  business, 
and  than,  of  course,  would  have  to  provide  for  the  requirements 
other  than  what  the  State  now  owns. 
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Ag  an  example  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  what  I  shall  say 
of  specific  points.  To  take  the  Ohio  basin,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  basin  was  originally  constructed  by  the  State  for  public  uses, 
and  especially  in  the  winter  time  for  a  safe  harbor  for  the  storage 
of  canal  boats.  For  a  long  time  it  was,  but  the  lake  craft  —  gradu- 
ally and  by  degrees  it  got  so  that  it  was  largely  utilized  by  the  lake 
craft,  but  the  original  idea  of  it  was  a  storage  place  in  the  winter 
time  for  the  canal  boats.  However,  the  city  has  grown  around 
that  basin  and  it  is  now  as  good  a  storage  as  it  ever  was.  At  the 
same  time  it  affords  canal  connections,  I  believe,  farthest  inland 
of  any  in  the  city.  It  takes  care  of  the  north,  east  and  southeast 
of  the  city  and  has  a  public  highway  on  three  sides  of  it,  so  that  the 
public  at  large  can  come  to  or  leave  it  without  transgressing  or 
going  over  private  property,  and  therefore,  I  believe,  it  should  be 
maintained.  Also  coming  in  to  that,  to  what  is  called  the  basin 
slip  now  crossed  by  the  Lackawanna  —  and  it  was  used  up  to  the 
Hamburg  canal,  but  was  gradually  filled  in  as  being  useless  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  straight  bridges  that  crossed  it  at  the  time  and 
prevented  navigation.  That  may  seem  insignificant  in  so  far  as 
its  length  is  concerned,  but  the  property  adjacent  thereto  conducts 
large  business  in  the  line  of  lumber  merchandise,  which  is  re- 
ceived by  the  lakes,  shipped  out  of  there  by  canal  and  by  rail. 
These  two  properties  east  and  west  of  that  slip  if  that  should  be 
closed  would  be  prevented  almost  absolutely  using  that  property 
for  canal  or  lake  purposes.  You  can  dock  on  the  canal  side  of  that 
something  like  one  million  and  a  quarter  feet,  whereas  on  the  basin 
end  of  it  you  could  not  get  over  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
feet.  To  take  that  slip  in  there  would  cost  a  good  deal  of  money, 
to  maintain  it  would  be  but  a  very  little  expense  upon  the  State; 
they  have  always  maintained  it  The  dredging  is  simple,  as  there 
is  no  rock,  great  depth  is  almost  eliminated,  and  in  that  particular 
piece  of  property,  speaking  for  the  gentlemen  who  own  the  prop- 
erty on  the  west  side  of  that,  we  hope  this  Commission  will  see  fit 
to  maintain  the  slip  as  it  is  and  afford  the  docking  facilities  and 
uses  for  canal  purposes  that  it  has  been  used  ever  since  it  has  been 
built  and  will  continue  to  be  so  if  it  is  not  closed  up.  It  would 
be  a  great  damage  and  a  great  detriment  to  the  adjacent  property, 
and  we  most  strenuously  would  oppose  and  object  to  having  that 
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slip  done  away  with,  because  it  is  useful  as  it  is,  creates  no  harm 
or  detriment  to  anybody,  and  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  adjacent 
property. 

Mr.  Parke. —  Mr.  John  McLeod,  of  the  Ludlow  Lumber  Com- 
pany, who  is  interested  in  the  Ohio  basin  strip  there. 

Mr.  John  McLeod. —  We  own  a  lumber  yard  here. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Name  it  with  reference  to  the  street  ? 

Mr.  McLeod. —  It  is  between  Mackinaw  and  Miami  streets  on 
the  west  side,  running  a  little  over  five  hundred  feet  west  of  the 
slip,  and  we  handle  there  from  fifteen  to  twenty  million  a  year,  and 
one  year  thirty  million  feet,  and  we  can  dock  on  the  Ohio  basin  in 
front  about  four  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber  and  on  the  slip 
here  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  feet,  so  you  see  if  the  slip 
was  filled  up  we  could  not  dock  even  one  boat  load.  The  average 
barge  is  about  seven  hundred  thousand  feet,  so  it  would  spoil  our 
property  entirely  for  a  lumber  yard;  we  could  not  unload  one 
boat 

Chairman  Williams. — 'Is  it  possible  for  interests  who  do  not 
own  property  alongside  this  slip  to  obtain  any  access  to  these 
docks? 

Mr.  McLeod. —  They  can  use  it  more  or  less,  they  can  use  this. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Just  name  it  so  that  we  can  get  something 
on  the  record. 

Mr.  McLeod. —  In  Mackinaw  street  there  is  a  fuel  concern 
putting  in.  its  boilers  there  now,  and  loading  them  here,  and  any 
time,  any  person  wants  to  use  that  we  try  to  accommodate  them 
and  let  them  use  it,  because  that  is  city  property. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Isn't  that  public  property? 

Mr.  McLeod. —  It  is  public  property. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Are  you  not  obliged  to? 

Mr.  McLeod. —  Yes;  but  still  I  think  a  property  owner  has 
a  right  to  use  the  water  front  if  nobody  else  is  using  it;  that  is, 
they  have  rights  along  there,  the  property  adjacent  to  the  basin. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  There  is  no  property  adjacent  to  that 
slip;  the  street  surrounds  the  slip.  You  occupy  the  street,  don't 
you  in  the  piling  of  lumber. 

Mr.  McLeod. —  In  sorting  the  lumber,  yes,  on  this  side  we  own 
right  up  to  the  line,  I  think. 
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Commissioner  Stevens. —  Right  up  to  the  blue  line! 

Mr.  McLeod. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  The  slip  side? 

Mr.  McLeod. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  But  not  on  the  basin  sidet 

Mr.  McLeod. —  Yes,  but  we  always  keep  the  street  clear. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  it  possible  around  this  Ohio  basin 
for  a  person  desiring  to  make  shipments  to  obtain  ready  access  to 
that  basin  ? 

Mr.  McLeod. —  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  much  of  that 
done  or  not 

Chairman  Williams. —  Suppose  that  sort  of  business  would  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  McLeod. —  As  I  understand  it,  on  the  Louisiana  street 
side  the  property  owners  here  claim  to  have  the  rights  to  the  prop- 
erty, and  in  the  lumber  dock  there  they  charge  dockage  for  it 

Chairman  Williams. —  Isn't  that  a  public  street? 

Mr.  McLeod. —  There  is  a  space  between  the  street  and  the 
basin? 

Chairman  Williams. —  Yes;  but  that  is  the  blue  line.  They 
must  be  charging  dockage,  then,  on  their  occupancy  of  State  lands. 

Mr.  McLeod. —  That  has  been  tried  some  time  or  other,  and 
the  law  is  that  the  property  adjacent  have  rights  on  there.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that,  but  I  know  that  they  do  charge  dockage; 
the  people  who  have  property  along  here  and  have  lumber  yards 
here  have  always  used  that  dockage. 

Chairman  Williams. —  To  the  exclusion  of  everybody  else? 

Mr.  McLeod. — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  How  about  the  Wabash  street  side;  the 
same  condition  holds  good  there  ? 

Mr.  McLeod. — I  think  so. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Scatchard,  before  you  go,  do  you 
have  that  same  understanding  in  reference  to  that  basin,  that  this 
property,  owners  adjacent  to  these  streets  control  the  dockage  fa- 
cilities there  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  are  not  adjacent? 

Mr.  Scatchard. —  That  has  been  a  controversy  for  a  good  many 
years.  It  has  been  taken  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  property 
owners  along  here  that  face  on  Louisiana  street,  claiming  that 
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they  were  abutting  on  that  street  and  control  the  dock  in  front  of 
it,  and  in  order  that  they  might  have  it  and  be  able  to  use  it  for 
the  storage  of  lumber  mostly.  It  has  been  used  a  great  many 
years,  so  that  they  would  have  the  dock  themselves.  That  ques- 
tion has  never  been  absolutely  legally  settled  as  I  know  of.  Very 
frequently  a  barge  would  come  in  there  with  a  cargo  of  lumber 
and  draw  up  there  and  unload  it,  but  they  tried  as  much  as  they 
could  to  keep  them  from  using  it.  This  is  my  property  here,  and 
this  is  McLeod's.  This  is  between  my  property  and  the  street 
and  we  have  no  control  over  it  and  never  have  had,  but  being 
there  we  have  had  the  use  of  it  and  through  the  navigable  season 
have  kept  it  occupied. 

Secretary  Smith. —  If  you  indicate  the  street  for  the  steno- 
graphic record,  it  would  be  clearer  on  that  record. 

Mr.  Scatchard. —  This  is  Louisiana  street 

Secretary  Smith. —  Speaking  of  your  own  property! 

Mr.  Scatchard. —  My  property  is  on  Mackinaw  street,  but  the 
blue  line  or  dock  property  runs  up  to  the  south  side  of  Mackinaw 
street,  and  then  comes  the  street  and  then  comes  this  property 
here  over  on  this  side.  These  two  properties  have  alwayB  had  the 
use  of  that  because  they  were  there  and  used  it.  That  is  all. 
They  have  not  any  more  right  than  anybody  else. 

Chairman  Williams. —  These  streets  should  be  kept  clear  so 
that  these  docks  could  be  utilized  by  any  person  desiring  to  load 
or  unload  there. 

Mr.  Scatchard. —  The  Erie  runs  a  switch  over  here  to  the 
Lackawanna;  the  New  York  Central  lines  all  come  down  here  and 
they  can  get  into  this  basin  if  they  want  to;  the  Lackawanna  can 
come  down  here  from  the  north,  so  that  so  far  as  the  railroads 
are  concerned  they  can  get  out,  but  the  street  on  this  side  has 
never  been  kept  open  or  improved,  but  it  is  there.  It  was  never 
used.  Nobody  wanted  to  go  back  and  forth,  consequently  it  has 
never  been 

Chairman  Williams.-^- Are  there  any  buildings  there? 

Mr.  Scatchard. —  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  the  buildings  are 
all  back  on  their  own  property.  The  same  here  on  Mackinaw 
street,  and  we  have  maintained  those  docks  ourselves.  We  have 
owned  the  property  and  so  have  these  people  and  built  a  dock 
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here.     Our  line  used  to  be  up  there.     We  built  a  dock  at  our 
own  expense  and  maintained  it. 

Chairman  Williams. —  That  is  on  the  end  of  the  slip. 

Mr.  Scatchard. —  That  is  on  the  end  of  the  slip;  this  here  is 
from  Mackinaw  street  to  the  end  of  the  basin  along  Louisiana 
street;  originally  the  basin  was  docked  with  a  solid  timber  dock. 
They  came  in  there  with  dredges,  the  State  did,  and  they  under- 
mined the  dock  all  the  way  around  practically  and  it  all  went 
into  the  basin.  That  left  all  this  property  here  as  well  as  over 
here  and  along  here  without  any  dockage. 

Chairman  Williams. —  You  mean  along  Mackinaw  street  ? 

Mr.  Scatchard. — And  also  Louisiana  street  and  different 
places;  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  that  there  as  I  am  here.  In 
order  to  get  dockage  there  all  of  us  here  —  I  presume  these  men, 
but  I  know  we  did  —  we  built  a  dock  on  the  basin  and  maintained 
it  and  repaired  it 

Chairman  Williams. — What  point  are  you  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Scatchard. —  The  same  thing  would  apply  on  Mackinaw 
street  on  the  west  side  of  the  slip.  In  addition  to  that  wo  built 
and  always  maintained  the  docks  on  the  slip,  and  now  the  dock 
from  here  to  here  that  was  undermined,  that  is,  from  Mackinaw 
street  to  the  south  end  of  the  basin;  on  Louisiana  street,  these 
property  owners,  I  am  under  the  impression,  I  am  not  giving  it 
as  a  fact,  also  built  a  dock  to  take  the  place  of  this  one  that  went 
into  the  basin  because  of  the  undermining,  so  that  while  they  have 
practically  had  no  legal  control  of  that,  by  maintaining  and  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  it,  and  so  forth,  they  felt  that  they  had  a  right 
to  say  who  should  occupy  or  who  should  not  occupy  the  front  of 
it.  They  charge  storage  in  the  winter  time  for  vessels  that  come 
in  there  and  tie  up  at  the  dock  during  the  winter.  The  reason  of 
that  was  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  and  the  vessels  lean- 
ing against  the  dock  and  lifting  of  a  timber,  and  more  or  less  dam- 
aging the  dockage,  has  made  it  necessary,  to  repair  it,  and  for  that 
reason  they  felt  they  were  entitled  to  some  consideration,  but  not 
from  any  appropriating  reason. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Because  they  were  all  built  on  State 
land? 
Mr.  Scatchard. —  Ye§,  air. 
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Commissioner  Stevens. —  Isn't  it  true  that  from  time  to  time 
as  this  docking  has  decayed  and  fallen  in  and  new  docking  has 
been  built,  that  it  has  been  built  inside  of  the  old  docking,  and 
isn't  the  distance  from  Louisiana  street  to  the  docking*  now 
greater  than  it  used  to  be;  didn't  the  original  docking  come  nearer 
to  the  straight  line  ? 

Mr.  Scatchard. —  You  mean  built  in  towards  the  basin  ? 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Scatchard. —  Yes,  because  of  that  solid  wall  of  old  timber 
that  was  there,  and  they  had  to  encroach  on  the  basin. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  So  that  now  the  basin  is  very  much 
smaller  i 

Mr.  Scatchard. — Yes. 

Mr.  Mann. —  Probably  the  blue  line  is  twenty  feet  nearer. 

Mr.  Schatchard. —  After  that  first  sinking  of  the  dockage  the 
piling  line  has  been  practically  the  same. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  I  was  down  there  some  time  ago  and 
I  noticed  the  piling  has  been  driven  back  in  here,  south  or  east, 
for  a  good  many  feet,  the  old  piling  in  there,  and  it  has  been 
gradually  worked  back  this  way,  and  the  line  now  of  the  water 
does  not  really  show  —  this  does  not  really  show  the  water  line ; 
it  shows  the  blue  line,  but  the  water  line  would  be  further. 

Mr.  Schatchard. —  There  was  a  lot  of  tide  or  snubbing  poles  put 
in  there  quite  a  little  ways  back,  but  when  this  undermining  took 
place  and  this  solid  timber  went  in  it  went  in  on  the  slant  and 
when  you  come  to  renew  the  dock  we  had  to  go  to  the  edge  of  that 
slant,  which  would  not  be  more  than  two  feet,  I  shouHn't  think. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Mann,  in  reference  to  your  prop- 
erty, is  that  a  public  street  in  front  of  your  property  I 

Mr.  Mann. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Buildings  on  that  street? 

Mr.  Mann. —  Nothing  any  more  than  little  sheds  that  don't 
amount  to  anything. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Do  you  occupy  the  street? 

Mr.  Mann.— Only  part  of  it;  it  is  all  open  there;  you  can  drive 
through. 

Chairman  Williams. —  If  docks  were  constructed  there  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  public  getting  in? 
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Mr.  Mann* —  None  whatever.  In  order  to  get  flax  seed  into  our 
works  the  city  of  Buffalo  gave  us  the  privilege  of  building  a 
bridge  over  that  street,  it  is  very  high,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
over  the  roadway,  so  any  kind  of  vehicle,  no  matter  how  high  it  is 
loaded,  can  pass  under,  and  in  that  bridge  we  have  an  endle;* 
conveyor,  and  we  take  the  seed  out  of  the  canal  boats  in  the  basin 
and  take  it  up  that  conveyor  and  drop  it  into  the  mill. 

Chairman  Williams. —  How  much  is  the  span  of  that  bridge! 

Mr.  Mann. —  About  twenty-five  feet  In  height  I  should  think 
it  was  at  least  nineteen  or  twenty  feet,  sir. 

Mr.  Parke. —  Mr.  R.  R.  Hefford  is  a  member  of  the  canal 
committee  and  harbor  committee,  and  has  been  long  interested 
in  shipping  matters.     I  call  upon  Mr.  Hefford. 

Mr.  Hefford. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  hesitate  to 
take  much  time  of  the  Commission  for  further  discussion  of  the 
question  before  you.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  ac- 
corded us  this  morning  in  listening  to  the  report  of  our  committee 
through  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Clinton,  who  very  fully  and  compre- 
hensively went  over  the  ground  and  the  recommendations  de- 
termined upon  by  the  committee.  Personally  I  desire  to  urge 
upon  the  Commission  the  advisability  of  going  slow  in  the  matter 
of  carrying  out  these  improvements.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
an  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  on  a  dream  or  upon  the 
fancied  prospect  of  a  large  canal  tonnage  that  some  of  our  friends 
seem  to  think  we  are  to  draw  to  the  new  and  improved  canal.  I 
am  afraid  we  are  going  to  be  very  much  disappointed  in  the 
variety  of  tonnage  that  will  be  drawn  to  the  canal,  and  I  think  that 
we  are  very  fortunate  locally  in  having  what  we  assume  sufficient 
property  now  owned  by  the  State  for  any  demands  that  may  be 
made  upon  it  in  the  future.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  improving  this  property  I  can  see  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
State  should  undertake  to  go  into  putting  up  any  mechanical 
appliances  for  handling  freight  of  any  kind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  should  be  left  to  the  initiative  of  buai- 
ness  corporations  or  individuals,  as  long  as  the  State  furnishes  a 
site  that  can  be  utilized  and  can  be  leased  under  proper  conditions 
to  tenants  who  can  make  these  improvements.  It  seems  to  me 
lhat  it  is  only  a  step  further  to  the  State  to  provide  food  and. 
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lodgings  for  those  that  are  going  to  work  on  the  canal ;  to  under- 
take to  put  up  derricks  for  handling  freight,  or  elevators,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  it  is  going  to  entail  an  endless  expense  upon 
the  State.  They  will  not  he  able  to  get  out  of  it  what  private  enter- 
prise would.  They  cannot  operate  appliances  of  that  kind  as 
cheaply  nor  can  they  maintain  them  as  cheaply  as  can  the  indi- 
vidual or  any  private  corporation.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
State  furnishes  the  waterway,  the  right  of  way  and'opportunities 
for  the  locating  of  warehouses  and  appliances  for  handling  freight 
when  the  demand  is  created,  I  think  that  is  as  far  as  the  State 
should  go.  And  I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  anything  more  to 
that  without  going  over  ground  that  has  been  already  presented  to 
you. 

We  have  miles  of  frontage,  as  indicated  there,  in  the  canal  from 
Commercial  slip  to  the  guard  lock  on  both  sides,  and  with  the  two 
basins  already  referred  to,  and  if  in  the  course  of  time  we  can  get 
the  government  to  cede  to  the  State,  lots  36,  37  and  38,  if  those 
are  the  numbers,  if  I  am  cprrect  in  the  numbers  of  the  lots,  it  will 
be  all  that  can  be  asked  for  to  take  care  of  far  more  tonnage  than 
to  my  mind  the  canal  will  ever  move,  but  I  cannot  see  my  way 
clear  to  endorse  any  scheme  that  would  call  for  the  putting  up  or 
building  of  any  appliances  for  the  purpose  of  handling  freight 
that  is  not  yet  in  sight.  It  is  not  going  to  take  many  months, 
if  the  business  shows  up,  as  we  hope  it  will,  to  make  these  improve- 
ments, but  to  go  to  the  Legislature  for  instance,  in  the  coming 
winter,  or  the  winter  following,  and  recommend  any  large  appro- 
priation for  mechanical  appliances,  I  should  be  decidedly  opposed 
to  that.  I  think  we  should  feel  our  way  along  and  see  what  busi- 
ness is  attracted  to  the  new  canal  and  what  the  developments  are. 
We  have  the  facilities  in  Buffalo  for  handling  double  the  tonnage 
that  is  coming  in  here  to-day.  It  has  been  provided  for  by  private 
enterprise  and  by  corporations  that  are  now  doing  business  here, 
and  the  expense  of  handling  grain,  for  instance,  has  been  done  for 
nothing  and  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  get  it  handled  for  any  less  than 
that ;  and  the  canal  to-day,  if  we  had  the  boats,  the  tonnage  to  move 
it,  would  do  probably  four  times  the  business  it  is  doing,  and  when 
the  new  canal  is  completed  boats  of  the  capacity  that  can  be 
handled  on  the  waterway,  when  they  are  completed,  we  will  un- 
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doubtedly  get  a  very  large  tonnage,  but  that  tonnage,  to  my  mind, 
must  be  made  up  largely  in  coarse  freights,  such  as  coal  and  ore 
and  lumber  and  grain,  stuff  that  is  handled  in  bulk;  of  course, 
there  will  be  more  or  less  package  freight  that  will  be  handled, 
and  that  can  be  readily  handled  by  shippers  that  will  be  in  position 
to  not  only  transfer  the  property  here  but  to  give  through  bills 
of  lading  from  the  west  to  the  seaboard  or  vice  versa. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  consideration  that  you  have 
shown  us  in  listening  to  our  suggestion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ryan. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  before  the  gentlemen.  I  have  been  in  the  shipping 
business  a  good  while,  and  I  have  got  an  individual  interest  in 
the  great  State  of  New  York  that  you  gentlemen  represent,  and 
I  will  say  as  a  compliment  for  Mr.  Hefford  that  for  twenty-five 
years  nobody  worked  harder  for  the  canal,  and  that  is  with  one 
exception,  and  that  is  Senator  Hill.  I  am  glad  to  hear  him  ex- 
press himself  before  you.  T  am  the  oldest  party  now  that  is  in 
the  transportation  business.  We  are  operating  an  elevator  and 
operating  a  lot  of  boats  and  our  interest  is  to  improve  and  benefit 
the  canal,  and  with  the  experience  which  I  have  had,  we  handled 
this  year  about  six  million  bushels  without  getting  a  cent  to  help 
the  Erie  canal  —  we  have  got  a  lot  of  property  and  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  and  I  am  only  here  to  express  our  views  that  the  place 
to  put  improvements  is  between  Black  Rock  and  Tonawanda.  The 
termination  of  this  canal  is  at  Tonawanda.  We  have  got  lots  of 
room  and  cheap  room  down  there,  and  while  I  do  not  agree  with 
my  friend,  Mr.  Hefford,  that  the  State  of  New  York  ought  to 
have  an  elevator  —  they  charge  a  minimum  price  for  handling 
our  property  —  but  over  here  at  Fort  Sandborne  they  have 
got  a  place  to  handle  and  they  do  handle  it  free,  and  I  think  it  is 
just  as  much  benefit  to  our  great  waterway  to  help  this  canal, —  I 
think  your  committee  acting  for  this  terminal  improvement  —  I 
think  that  it  is  very  essential  there  to  help  the  canal.  I  know  by 
experience  you  have  got  to  have  something  to  draw  business  there; 
you  have  got  to  have  something  to  get  business  for  the  canal  and 
now  —  we  used  to  have  small  vessels  —  but  when  you  come  to  get 
a  boat  six  hundred  feet  long,  you  have  got  to  have  a  lot  of  dock 
room  to  handle  it     Now,  our  Buffalo  river  is  mostly  owned  by 
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corporations  and  railroads,  and  while  we  are  in  the  business  we 
have  a  hard  time  now  to  get  dock  for  a  boat  six  hundred  feet  long. 
You  have  got  to  have  a  lot  of  dock  room  to  handle  it,  but  down 
the  river  you  have  got  fifty  miles  of  dock  front  with  little  im- 
provement- I  with  some  others  have  agitated  this  slack  water 
navigation  for  ten  years.  You  have  got  plenty  of  dock  room  with 
lots  of  cheap  land  between  Tonawanda  and  Black  Rock;  eight 
miles,  you  can  put  in  a  slip  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet  long, 
and  it  will  be  something  like  New  York.  You  will  have  plenty 
of  room  with  small  expense,  and  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo  and  for  the  canal  it  will  be  in  the  best  interest  to 
have  the  docking  facilities  there. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  How  many  elevators  have  you! 

Mr.  Ryan. —  One. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Is  that  what  you  term  an  independent 
elevator  ? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Have  you  rail  connection  with  that  ele- 
vator ? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  other  ele- 
vators there  are  in  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  I  think  there  are  twenty-two  or  three.  Twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three,  all  but  ourselves  and  one  more  belong  to  the 
combination,  we  are  outside  doing  the  best  we  can. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Is  there  any  other  independent  elevator 
besides  yourself? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Is  that  connected  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  That  is  connected  by  rail,  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Bond. — What  is  the  name  of  that  elevator  t 

Mr.  Ryan. —  The  Monarch  and  the  Evans  is  one  concern.  Then 
there  is  another  one  away  around  over  here,  called  the  Richmond 
elevator;  that  waa  run  for  six  years  free.  Another  party  con- 
nected with  canal  interests  has  got  that  That  is  not  running; 
that  is  the  only  one  outside  of  the  great  pool. 

Commissioner  Bond. — Why  did  you  run  it  free? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Had  to  do  it  to  get  business  for  the  canaL 
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Commissioner  Bond. —  You  are  the  owner  and  operator  of 
canal  boats  ? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes;  a  number  of  them. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  And  you  operate  between  Buffalo  and 
New  YorkCitj! 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  sir ;  both  horse  and  steam. 

Commissioner  Bond. — Are  you  interested  in  lake  vessels! 

Mr.  Ryan. —  I  have  been,  yes,  sir;  quite  largely,  yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  You  say  you  made  no  charge  for  the 
handling  of  grain  by  your  elevator  ? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Does  that  apply  to  boat  owners  other 
than  yourself  i 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  What  is  the  name  of  your  elevator  I 

Mr.  Ryan. —  The  Bennett. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  The  Bennett  ? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes.  While  I  know  by  experience  the  competi- 
tion we  have  got  with  the  railroads,  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
to  -make  a  terminal,  and  if  you  do  that  you  can  draw  the  business 
from  far  away. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  How  much  will  that  save  the  shipper 
giving  them  a  free  elevator  f 

Mr.  Ryan. —  It  saves  them  half  a  cent.  You  can't  get  any- 
thing dope  by  the  railroad,  only  for  one-half  a  cent  a  bushel.  We 
do  it  for  nothing. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  hearing  what  I  have  to  say  because 
I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Ryan,  this  proposition  you  suggest 
calls  for  a  terminal  location  down  here,  this  is  Squaw  island ) 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  This  being  Tonawandat 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Are  you  on  the  river  front 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  air;  I  have  lived  here  all  my  life  and  I  know 
the  Ohio  basin  and  the  Erie  basin  and  you  can't  do  anything  with 
them.  You  can't  make  a  terminal  place  out  of  it.  In  the  first 
place  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  do  anything  with  it,  and  on  this 
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front  side  it  is  all  individuals  that  own  it,  and  railroads,  one 
thing  and  another,  but  down  here  we  have  say  twelve  miles,  that 
is  the  terminal  of  the  canal.  We  are  not  going  to  tow  up  into  the 
river  when  we  can  do  it  down  here. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Where  does  your  elevator  lay  in  there! 

Mr.  Ryan. —  We  are  the  first  one  on  the  creek.  We  have  got  a 
capacity  of  about  a  million  bushels. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Here  is  the  Buffalo  creek  right  in  here. 

Mr.  Ryan. —  This  is  coming  into  the  breakwater.  This  is  com- 
ing into  the  creek.  Our  elevator  is  along  in  here  —  the  first  one 
to  the  end. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Near  Erie  street? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Your  proposition  for  terminals  between 
Black  Rock  and  Tonawanda  has  to  do  with  a  transfer  terminal 
entirely,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  No,  sir;  not  everything.  The  railroads  are  fight- 
ing; one  is  trying  to  stop  the  other  from  getting  a  switch  track 
along  here,  the  same  as  the  Buffalo  freight  railroad ;  they  switch 
to  every  place,  they  will  be  all  along  this  front.  The  Central  is 
trying  to  get  in,  and  another  one  of  the  gentlemen  spoke  of  it, 
they  are  trying  to  get  in  there.  You  come  to  Tonawanda,  you 
are  not  going  to  tow  these  boats  np.  There  is  no  canal  here.  If 
we  stop  at  Tonawanda  we  are  not  going  to  tow  up  when  we  can 
get  business  down  here;  this  is  the  grandest  river  in  the  world. 
We  had  an  elevator  on  the  harbor.  Before  your  canal  is  finished 
you  will  have  twenty-three  feet  of  water.  There  is  slack  water 
here.  Every  boat  that  comes  into  Buffalo  would  rather  go  down 
the  basin  because  there  is  plenty  of  room. 

Commissioner  Bond.  You  said  there  was  one  independent  ele- 
vator besides  yourself.    Do  they  elevate  free  ? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  Yes ;  they  elevate  free  for  the  canal. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Do  any  of  the  elevators  in  the  combine 
elevate  free? 

Mr.  Ryan. —  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of.  The  Keller  ran  free 
for  nix  years,  and  the  day  we  opened  in  opposition  they  made  it 
free  and  they  stayed  there  for  six  years.    It  was  pretty  hard  to 
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do  nothing,  but  we  managed  to  do  it  We  were  interested  in  the 
canal  and  we  did  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Parke. —  Mr.  Roland  Crangle  is  very  much  interested  in 
transportation  and  represents  many  people  interested  in  trans- 
portation.   I  would  like  to  call  upon  him. 

Mr.  Roland  Crangle. —  Gentlemen,  while  I  am  a  member  of 
the  harbor  committee,  I  do  not  appear  here  as  representing  the 
harbor  committee  at  all.  I  appear  here  on  the  general  call  sent 
out  by  the  chamber  to  attend  this  meeting.  As  you  are  aware  I 
think*  from  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Clinton,  representing  the 
canal  committee,  the  report,  or  rather  the  recommendations,  which 
he  has  made  to  you  commissioners  is  from  that  committee  as  rep- 
resenting the  chamber,  and,  of  course,  the  chamber  has  faith  in 
ite  committees,  but  I  might  say  to  you  that  that  in  no  sense  can  be 
said  to  represent  the  views  of  all  the  members  of  the  chamber. 
We  have  no  way  here  of  putting  before  our  chamber  from  the  com- 
mittees any  report  which  a  committee  may  want  to  make.  We 
depend  on  the  committee  and  there  may  be  many  of  the  members 
disagreeing  with  the  committee  on  whatever  is  reported  upon. 

I  think  he  would  be  a  brave  man  here  in  this  town,  and  you 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  canal  know  it,  to  oppose  any  opinion 
advanced  by  George  Clinton  in  connection  with  canal  matters,  or 
I  say  further,  in  connection  with  harbor  matters.  But  I  wanted 
to  place  before  you  some  facts  simply  in  regard  to  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Clinton,  which  as  T  understand  recommends 
as  a  site  for  a  termini  at  this  end  of  the  canal  outside  of  the  sea 
wall  strip,  and  I  suppose,  although  T  did  not  see  the  map,  some- 
where around  north  of  Michigan  street.  Here  is  Michigan  street. 
I  am  right  in  my  supposition,  although  I  could  not  see  the  map 
this  morning. .  I  never  heard  this  report  of  the  canal  committee 
before,  and  no  member  of  the  chamber,  T  take  it,  has  heard  it. 

As  you  will  see,  the  committee  itself  is  not  unanimous  on  this 
recommendation,  all  of  it  at  least,  from  the  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Hefford,  one  of  the  ablest  members,  I  should  say,  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  any  committee  connected 
with  our  harbor  and  canal.  Mr.  Hefford,  while  recommending 
this  proposition  of  acquiring  this  land  on  the  outside  of  the  sea 
wall  strip,  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  chairman  recommended  to  you, 
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because  lie  objected,  as  I  understand,  strenuously  to  both  acquir- 
ing the  land  and  also  putting  docks  up  and  sheds  and  so  forth. 
That  is  as  I  understand  it  Now,  in  connection  with  this  piece 
here  — 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Give  us  the  street  so  we  can  get  it  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  Crangle. —  I  get  your  point.  In  considering  this  piece  of 
land,  the  acquiring  of  this  piece  of  land  outside  of  the  sea  wall 
strip  and  north  of  Michigan  street,  as  recommended  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  canal  committee  of  this  chamber,  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  commissioners  to  something  that  was  gone  over 
by  Mr.  Clinton,  but  probably  not  as  particularly  as  it  might  have 
been.  While  Mr.  Clinton  told  you  of  the  storms  that  occur  here 
frequently,  some  of  them  reaching  as  high  as  eighty-six  miles  an 
hour,  I  do  not  think  he  fully  went  into  what  occurs  during  those 
storms  on  the  outside  of  the  sea  wall  strip.  In  that  connection  I 
want  to  state  that  a  year  ago  last  January  two  large  boats  running 
from  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  tons'  burden  were  anchored 
out  here  with  winter  anchorage,  which  would  indicate  the  best 
anchorage  a  boat  can  have  necessarily  right  under  this  breakwater. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  When  you  say  out  here,  just  make  that 
a  little  more  definite. 

Mr.  Crangle. —  I  mean  outside,  right  opposite  the  foot  of  Mich- 
igan street  and  under  the  outlying  breakwater.  These  boats  were 
light  and  at  this  storm  which  occurred  in  the  month  of  January 
of  that  year  they  were  driven  from  their  moorings,  absolutely 
driven  in  above  the  foot  of  Michigan  street,  meaning  north  of  the 
foot  of  Michigan  street,  and  they  had  a  very  serious  time  removing 
those  boats  without  a  total  loss. 

Now,  we  will  come  down  to  a  later  time,  and  when  the  storm 
probably  was  not  as  severe,  and  we  found  two  loaded  boats  out  in 
about  the  same  location,  loaded,  one  of  them  the  Truesdale,  and 
one  the  J.  H.  Brown,  named  after  the  chairman  of  my  committee. 
These  boats  were  about  eight  thousand  ton  boats,  I  take  it,  and 
loaded,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  these  boats  were  driven  from  their 
mooring  in  the  same  way  and  on  to  the  beach  north  of  Michigan 
street.  Now,  so  much  for  this  location,  to  have  it  borne  in  mind 
that  you  have  to  contend  with  our  severe  storms,  and  that  the 
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outer  breakwater  has  not  proved  sufficient  protection  for  the  pro- 
tection of  vessels  that  might  be  lying  at  a  dock  in  the  location  rec- 
ommended. That  that  point  should  be  considered,  and  I  should 
say  in  that  connection  that  with  a  sixty-five-mile  gale,  and  we  have 
that  pretty  frequently,  we  go  up  to  seventy  miles,  I  think  the  usual 
big  storm  is  seventy  miles,  and  we  do  not  much  surpass  that,  with 
that  gale  blowing  this  outlying  breakwater  is  absolutely  submerged, 
and  there  is  no  protection  from  the  wind  whatever  at  this  point; 
you  are  lying  out  on  a  bare  shore  and  it  is  a  very  serious  proposi- 
tion. Up  to  the  present  time  no  vessel  has  even  ever  attempted 
to  unload  outside,  always  coming  into  shelter  into  the  harbor  at 
some  point  in  the  — 

Commissioner  Bond. —  When  you  say  harbor  what  do  you  mean  f 

Mr.  Crangle. —  I  mean  the  harbor  proper;  or  inside  the  Erie 
basin  —  no  attempt  was  ever  made  thus  far. 

Now,  just  within  three  weeks  from  this  time  the  Hamburg  turn- 
pike I  called  your  attention  to,  and  which  Mr.  Clinton  spoke  of 
this  mornihg  as  having  in  contemplation  at  the  present  time  the 
making  of  a  route  from  inside  here  way  out  to  the  steel  plant  and 
beyond  there,  there  is  a  regular  improved  driveway,  that  is  being 
improved;  I  cannot  give  the  name  of  the  engineer;  Mr.  Bardold, 
by  the  way,  has  charge  of  it,  whom  you  know,  Mr.  Bond.  Three 
weeks  ago  we  had  what  I  should  call  a  fifty-mile  gale  one  night, 
fifty  miles  I  should  say,  and  then  I  am  told  to-day,  I  just  happened 
to  find  it  out  at  lunch  as  we  were  talking  over  the  matter,  that  has 
caused  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  damage  at  that  point,  and 
that  point  I  should  say  for  the  record  is  probably  three  or  four 
thousand  feet  south  of  the  point  recommended.  Now,  that  for  the 
storm  question  here. 

The  State  Engineer  I  noticed  this  morning  asked  young  Mr. 
Clinton  one  point  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable  to  meet  a  canal 
in  from  the  point  suggested  as  a  site  to  the  canal  called  on  this 
map  the  ship  canal.  I  have  been  working  on  the  river  improve- 
ment of  the  upper  river  for  eight  or  nine  yeans  and  this  same 
road  that  appears  there  on  the  island  strip  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  objectors  to  having  anything  done  to  complete  it;  to 
cross  any  stream  and  put  a  bridge  over  it,  especially  on  that  island 
is  a  hard  thing,  that  is  in  regard  to  time,  you  can't  tell  how  long 
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it  will  hold  you  up.  Now,  you  would  run  across  that  situation.  I 
don't  know  what  you  had  in  mind  but  I  call  your  attention  to 
that;  you  would  run  across  <an  objection  from  those  people  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  have  a  bridge  to  cross  if  they  can 
avoid  it 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  What  railroad  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Cnangle.— The  Buffalo  Creek. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. — There  is  a  connecting  terminal  there. 

Mr.  Crangle. —  Yes,  that  is  right;  I  think  it  is  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  road  practically.  Now,  in  regard  to  coming 
around  to  the  Erie  basin  here.  While  that  might  be  used  in  a 
way,  you  run  across  not  being  able  to  use  it  in  connection  with 
a  railroad,  and  I  want  to  say  that  from  the  opinion  of  marine 
men,  I  have  the  opinion  of  Captain  Brown  upon  it  as  well  as  my 
own  observation,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  use  outside  of 
this  breakwater  in  any  way  in  connection  wtih  dockage  without 
having  a  larger  protection  west  of  that 

Chairman  Williams. —  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  Erie 
basin  ? 

Mr.  Crangle. —  Yes,  sir,  that  was  as  I  understood  in  the  mind 
of  the  Commission,  that  you  would  have  to  protect  any  dockage 
that  you  might  have  west  of  the  so-called  New  York  State  break- 
water upon  your  map. 

Chairman  Williams. —  You  think  it  would  be  unsafe  to  load 
vessels  out  there? 

Mr.  Crangle. —  Yes;  I  have  the  opinion  of  Captain  Brown 
a  few  minutes  ago;  all  our  storms  are  southwest  winds.  It 
strikes  in  there  and  comes  around  that  point  over  the  break- 
water. The  waves  come  washing  over  and  the  wind  is  90  forceful 
out  there  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  tie  a  vessel  up  on  the  outside. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Suppose  that  was  extended  ? 

Mr.  Crangle. — That  might  do,  but  our  six  hundred  foot  ves- 
sels would  probably  object  to  making  that  any  closer,  because 
you  can  see  they  have  not  got  a  great  deal  of  room  in  going 
out,  and  passing  each  other  in  the  enormous  traffic  which  we  now 
have.  I  am  afraid  also  in  that  way  you  would  run  against  the 
United  States  government  that  might  seriously  object  to  it  if  you 
extended  it  out.  They  have  been  dredging  and  have  spent  a  lot 
Vol.  II  — 7 
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of  money  for  dredging  up  to  that  point  at  our  request  and  I  am 
afraid  they  would  not  want  to  have  it  shut  off  again.  Now,  Mr. 
Clinton  made  a  suggestion  about  the  fact  that  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor  where  there  are  a  number  of  islands  of  land  at  the 
present  time  coming  to  a  point  directly  between  the  ship  canal 
upon  this  map  and  what  you  call  the  Buffalo  harbor  upon  this 
map,  that  that  is  going  to  be  used  for  a  turning  basin,  and  for 
that  reason  he  said  that  this  property  up  here  as  far  as  the  Peck 
Slip  was  in  —  I  have  been  asked  by  some  gentlemen  who  own  that 
property,  who  acquired  it  lately,  a  part  of  it  at  least,  to  present  a 
statement  from  them  in  their  behalf. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Just  identify  that.  You  mean  die  prop- 
erty where  ? 

Mr.  Crangle. — The  property  between  the  Buffalo  harbor  on  this 
map  and  the  ship  canal  directly  at  the  point  of  intersection  and 
from  there  running  south  to  the  Peck  Slip. 

Chairman  Williams. —  That  slip  here  hasn't  any  name? 

Mr.  Crangle. —  No,  sir;  here  is  the  Peck  Slip  down  here. 

Commissioner  Bond. — Where  is  the  property  you  are  describ- 
ing? 

Mr.  Crangle. — The  property  now  which  I  will  describe  is  the 
property  running  from  that  point  of  land  north  directly  to  the 
Peck  Slip.  Now,  the  city  of  Buffalo  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Harbor  committee  of  this  chamber  began  a  proceeding  to 
acquire  the  extreme  north  island  of  this  land,  the  extreme  north 
island  only,  and  that  would  have  given  them  also  half  of  that 
slip  between.  They  thought  that  that  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  a  turning  basin  and  they  condemned  the  property  and  it 
went  — 

Mr.  Hefford. —  It  was  a  little  this  side. 

Mr.  Crangle. —  Yes ;  that  is  true,  it  came  down  to  here. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Name  it,  describe  it,  so  that  you  can  get 
something  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Crangle. —  It  came  down  to  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet 
south  of  the  slip,  the  property  condemned.  It  was  condemned 
and  went  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  of  the  city  and  he  turned  it 
down  upon  the  theory  that  that  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  intended,  namely,  a  turning  basin  for  the  large  ships,  and 
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he  set  about  to  acquire  in  his  own  behalf,  without  condemnation 
proceeding  I  mean  in  behalf  of  the  city,  the  property  south  of 
this  piece  that  was  being  taken  and  running  —  Mr.  Hefford,  do 
yoii  know  how  far  that  ran  ? 

Mr.  Hefford. —  It  was  right  here,  sir. 

Mr.  Crangle.— To  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Hefford.— Yes. 

Mr.  Crangle. —  Meaning  by  that  for  the  record,  Mr.  Bond, 
about  six  hundred  feet  or  about  one  hundred  feet  south  of  the 
second  slip  south.  That  now  the  city  of  Buffalo  owns  from  one 
hundred  feet  south  of  the  second  slip  to  the  point  of  the  river ; 
I  make  that  statement  so  the  Commission  will  have  it  on  the 
record. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Who  owns  the  property  beyond  that 
owned  by  the  city  to  Peck  Slip. 

Mr.  Crangle. — That  is  what  I  am  coming  to,  and  here  I  suggest 
a  map  which  shows  just  who  the  property  owners  are. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Is  this  owned  by  the  city  up  to  there  ? 

Mr.  Crangle. —  No,  sir;  this  is  the  property  directly  south. 
Do  you  remember  where  that  property  starts  from  ? 

Mr.  James  J.  Prendergast. — Yes,  his  Honor  the  Mayor  adopted 
this  plan.  This  is  a  bulkhead  after  this  is  all  taken  out,  and 
the  city  has  eighty-three  feet  here  which  the  city  proposes  to 
put  in  here — 

Mr.  Crangle. —  I  will  explain  it  for  the  record.  Directly  at 
the  north  end  after  what  the  city  has  acquired  after  dredging  out 
the  channel,  the  city  is  going  to  retain  after  dredging  out  eighty- 
three  feet  of  land,  which  will  then  be  on  the  extreme  north  end  of 
these  islands  and  will  be  owned  by  the  city.  South  of  that  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Realty  Company  owns  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  more  than  that,  four  hundred  feet  in  length 
to  a  slip,  and  in  depth  I  guess  I  will  say  four  or  five  hundred  feet. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  To  this  slip  ? 

Mr.  Crangle. —  To  the  Richmond  slip;  that  is  the  Richmond 
slip ;  directly  south  of  that  is  the  Richmond  slip  and  the  Richmond 
elevator,  and  that  has  a  length  of  403  feet,  running  to  Peck  slip. 
Now,  at  the  Peck  slip  we  have  a  slip  probably  four  or  five  hun- 
dred feet  wide.    The  Peck  slip  is  not  over  two  hundred  feet  wide. 
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It  is  now  being  used  for  the  turning  of  vessels,  and  turning  of 
vessels  coming  from  the  Buffalo  river  on  your  map  to  the  city 
ship  canal  that  is  now  used  for  that  purpose.  Since  the  acquiring 
of  this  property  by  these  people,  and  north  of  the  Peck  slip. — it 
being  owned  by  the  same  parties,  the  Buffalo  Creek  Realty  Com- 
pany—  they  are  going  to  ask  the  city  right  away  to  permit  them 
to  cross  Peck  slip  with  a  bridge  which  will  carry  the  Buffalo  creek 
railway  track  from  the  street  there  over  on  to  these  islands.  Now, 
these  islands,  I  don't  know  how  much  frontage  it  would  give  you 
there ;  that  can  be  figured  out. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. —  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Chairman  Williams. —  There  is  450  feet  of  that,  and  400  feet 
of  that;  850  feet  altogether. 

Mr.  Crangle. —  The  Richmond  elevator  comes  in  between,  which 
is  how  much  ?    About  a  hundred  feet.    I  mean  the  Richmond  slip. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Seventy-five  feet. 

Mr.  Crangle. —  Seventy-five  feet ;  now,  upon  one  of  these  islands 
is  now  the  Richmond  elevator,  which  is  called  the  Seaboard  elevator 
now.  That  I  just  place  before  you  as  it  is  thought  by  these  gen- 
tlemen that  that  would  be  a  proper  place  for  a  warehouse  to  take 
care  of  all  the  property  going  east  and  west  by  canal. 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  elevator! 

Mr.  Crangle. —  That  has  a  small  capacity  at  the  present  time. 
I  think  it  is  four  hundred  thousand  only.  In  speaking  of  elevators, 
I  happened  to  take  lunch  to-day  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Wheeler,  who  is 
the  owner  of  the  Monarch  and  the  Evans  elevator,  and  will  have 
another  elevator  constructed  inside  of  two  months,  which  are  free 
—  independent — -elevators,  and  he  said  to  me  that  they  can  take 
care  of,  together  with  the  elevator  of  Mr.  Rjan,  which  you  heard 
him  speak  of,  and  this  elevator  here,  of  all  independent  work  with- 
out any  trouble,  and  they  are  not  in  the  pool. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  this  an  independent  elevator,  the  Sea- 
board? 

Mr.  Crangle. —  Yes ;  it  is  owned  by  canal  men  the  same  as  Mr. 
Ryan's,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  will  have  three  elevators  in  two  months, 
independent,  of  large  capacity  and  most  modern  build. 

Commissioner  Bond. — What  is  the  capacity  I 
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Mr.  Crangle. —  I  should  say  perhaps  six  hundred  thousand 
bushel,  all  of  that  now.  I  just  lay  these  things  before  the  Commis- 
sion, not  with  any  recommendation,  but  for  their  consideration 
entirely.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  that  I  can  say,  gentle- 
men.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hefford. —  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  about  a 
minute,  about  this  storm  center  that  our  attention  has  been  called 
to.  I  have  listened  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  Mr.  Crangle, 
and  the  impression  that  it  leaves  upon  my  mind  is  that  a  seventy- 
mile  gale  blows  over  the  outer  breakwater,  but  does  not  get  into 
the  inner  harbor.  Now,  we  have  just  as  many  vessels  that  break 
loose  in  the  inner  harbor  as  we  have  ever  had  in  the  outer  harbor, 
where  they  did  not  get  into  trouble  because  they  lack  water  here. 
Over  here,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  we  have  got  twenty-three 
feet  of  water,  if  a  vessel  breaks  loose  on  one  side  of  the  Buffalo 
river  here,  she  simply  swings  over  to  the  other  side,  she  does  not 
get  on  the  bottom.  These  vessels  that  he  speaks  of,  these  steamers, 
that  broke  loose  there  were  not  properly  fastened,  and  when  they 
broke  loose  they  got  over  on  to  shoal  water,  this  shelving  shore  that 
runs  out  from  nothing  to  twenty-three  feet  out  here,  and,  of  course, 
when  they  broke  loose  there  they  landed  on  the  bottom  there,  and 
it  was  something  to  get  them  off.  If  this  property  here  is  taken 
and  the  dock  and  the  warehouse  made  and  water  all  around  it,  it 
would  be  in  better  condition  than  it  is  to-day,  because  if  a  vessel 
was  anchored  out  over  here  and  she  broke  loose  she  would  come 
up  to  this  dock. 
'  Secretary  Smith. —  Meaning  on  the  outer  breakwater? 

Mr.  Hefford. —  On  the  outer  breakwater.  We  have  always  done 
business  over  here  when  there  was  no  breakwater  there. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Meaning  where  ? 

Mr.  Hefford. —  The  outer  breakwater;  the  Erie  basin  break- 
water before  these  breakwaters  were  built  fully  protected  all  the 
business  that  is  in  here. 

Secretary  Smith. —  There  is  nothing  indicated  by  that  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Hefford. —  Protecting  tibe  Erie  basin ;  below  here  we  have 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  docks  that  are  doing  business  right 
under  the  breakwater,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  vessels  whatever 
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being  —  the  sea  will  break  over  there,  but  the  force  is  entirely 
broken  up  by  the  sea  wall,  it  is  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Crangle 
Bays  there  is  no  business  done  along  there ;  I  beg  to  differ  with  him. 

Mr.  Crangle. —  I  said  shipping  business;  I  am  talking  about 
shipping  business;  I  don't  know  of  any  other  business  unless  it 
is  bathing  that  is  carried  on  there,  but  further  up  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  same  breakwater  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Iron 
Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Sailroad  Company  are  doing  a 
very  large  business.  Further,  southerly  from  that,  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company  is  doing  one  of  the  largest  businesses  in 
North  America,  all  protected  by  this  same  breakwater;  simply 
because  they  see  the  waves  breaking  over  this  breakwater  it  does 
not  follow  that  shipping  on  the  inside  of  it  is  in  any  danger.  That 
property  is  just  as  good  there  as  it  is  200  feet  from  there  over 
here.  The  wind  blows  just  as  much  and  with  just  as  much  force 
over  the  Buffalo  river  as  it  does  inside  of  the  outer  breakwater. 
There  can  be  no  point  as  to  that,  and  I  simply  want  to  make  a 
suggestion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Ryan's  remarks.  He  says  he  is  doing 
business  for  nothing  and  he  wants  the  State  to  go  to  Tonawanda 
and  put  up  an  elevator  and  charge  something  for  it  I  wonlcf 
like  to  know  how  much  business  an  elevator  would  do  under  con- 
ditions of  that  kind,  and  if  the  State  goes  into  business  and  does 
business  for  nothing  it  is  simply  destroying  millions  of  dollars  of 
vested  property.  I  am  doing  business  and  paying  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  community  in  which  the  improvements  have  been  made; 
but,  so  far  as  the  utilization  of  that  is  concerned,  it  is  built  for 
that  purpose  and  is  going  to  be  used  some  day,  and  is  used  further 
up  by  very  large  interests.  I  don't  know  but  what  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  almost  half  the  tonnage  accorded  to  this  port  is  done 
inside  that  breakwater  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  the  Buffalo 
and  Susquehanna  Iron  Company  and  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Com- 
pany ;  and  that  business  has  been  done  for  years  past  without  even 
the  protection  that  is  now  afforded  by  the  government  breakwater. 
This  Erie  basin  breakwater,  as  you  are  aware,  was  built  by  the 
State  years  ago.  There  is  no  difficulty,  there  has  been  none,  in 
doing  business  there  for  generations. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr. —  May  I  say  just  a  word  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  the  danger  from  storms  in  the  outer  harbor.    Every 
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year  we  see  large  fleets  of  vessels  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  navi- 
gation laid  up  under  the  outer  breakwater,  many  of  them  having 
very  valuable  cargoes  on  board  for  winter  storage.  Accidents 
have  been  few.  Vessels  breaking  away  —  Mr.  Crangle  has  cited 
the  only  four  incidents  of  which  I  have  heard,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  vessels  which  make  use  of  the  outer  harbor  as  a 
place  to  lie  up,  they  are  very  much  fewer  than  the  accidents  which 
have  occurred  from  tibe  same  cause  in  the  inner  harbor.  Then 
again,  any  system  of  improvement  which  might  be  carried  out  in 
the  outer  harbor  would  doubtless  take  this  very  question  of  danger 
from  high  winds  into  consideration;  probably  some  such  plan  as 
running  the  docks  out  at  more  or  less  of  an  angle  or  something  of 
that  sort  would  be  adopted  so  as  to  afford  additional  protection  to 
vessels  lying  at  these  docks,  and,  furthermore,  a  vessel  lying  at  a 
dock  and  properly  moored  to  that  dock  is  very  much  safer  than  a 
vessel  simply  anchored  under  the  breakwater,  and  at  that,  as  I 
have  said,  many  vessels  every  year  lie  at  anchor  there  with  very 
few  accidents.  I  think  the  danger  from  storms  has  been  somewhat 
exaggerated. 

Mr.  J.  Talman  Budd. —  I  have  given  to  the  secretary  a  letter 
here  which  I  brought  down  and  I  regret  very  much  indeed  I  did 
not  bring  some  others,  but  being  an  owner  in  this  outer  harbor 
there,  which  I  have  got  —  being  an  owner  of  a  grant  from  the 
State,  of  course  I  could  not  sit  here  and  hear  Mr.  Crangle  make 
the  remarks  which  I  know  have  been  made. 

I  am  not  accusing  Mr.  Crangle,  but  I  think  it  is  a  little  exag- 
gerated ;  but  these  arguments  have  been  used  here  to  prevent  har- 
bor development,  to  prevent  the  interests  of  commerce,  to  prevent 
the  Erie  canal  doing  business.  I  have  had  to  contend  with  that 
argument,  and  in  order  to  contend  with  it  I  got  a  letter  from  the 
United  States  assistant  engineer.  I  want  before  that  is  read  to 
make  one  little  statement,  and  that  is  I  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Detroit  and  Buffalo  Steamship  Company  to  come  down  here.  They 
had  other  things  to  come  for,  but  I  succeeded  in  getting  them  out 
to  see  the  property  on  the  water  front  because  they  want  ware- 
house facilities  in  Buffalo;  they,  like  many  others,  are  unable  to 
find  them  in  Buffalo  to-day,  this  harbor  here  having  laid  here  for 
years  inadequate.    They  went  down  here  at  the  time  when  these 
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vessels  lay  at  the  dock.  They  were  in  company  with  somebody 
evidently  who  was  familiar  with  harbor  development  in  Buffalo, 
and  they  went  back  with  this  same  impression  which  Mr.  Crangle 
has  outlined  to  you  here  in  relation  to  our  outer  harbor.  I  went 
up  there  and  saw  the  superintendent  in  Detroit,  and  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact;  I  asked  him,  I  said,  if  there  was  a  vessel 
anchored  out  here  in  Detroit  river  in  such  a  storm  as  we  had  in 
Buffalo,  do  you  think  that  vessel  would  lay  there  without  dragging 
its  anchor?  He  said  no.  Then  I  said,  if  you  had  a  boat  here 
instead  of  docks  would  those  vessels  go  ashore?  He  said  yes.  I 
said,  this  harbor  of  ours  has  got  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  sea  wall  strip  out  to  the  harbor  line;  out  to  the  break- 
water it  is  about  three  thousand  feet;  now,  of  course,  there  is  a 
little  wave  action  over  that  three  thousand  feet,  but,  as  Mr.  Clii*- 
ton  just  told  you,  that  if  the  boats  are  out  to  that  harbor  line,  thir- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  feet,  it  leaves  only  sixteen  hundred  feet 
of  harbor,  with  no  possibility  of  getting  up  any  waves  that  will 
be  dangerous  to  a  boat.  Now,  that  letter  refers  to  the  fact;  I 
brought  it  down  intending  to  correct  Mr.  George  Clinton's  state- 
ment in  relation  to  waves  going  over  that.  There  is  absolutely  no 
wave  action  over  this  breakwater.  Any  man  that  sees  and  knows 
the  condition  of  the  water  and  sees  the  volume  of  water  simply 
thrown  up  in  the  air  and  coming  down,  but  it  does  no  more  than 
that,  but  it  does  not  create  wave  action,  so  that  breakwater  abso- 
lutely stops  wave  action ;  when  the  vessels  went  ashore  it  was  the 
old  breakwater  and  the  top  of  the  breakwater  went  off,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  all  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  what  I  think  they  call 
rubble. 

Mr.  Clinton,  Jr.—  That  is  not  so;  this  was  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Budd. —  Since  then  they  have  been  working  on  that  and 
that  has  been  changed  and  they  are  replacing  that  old  breakwater 
with  a  new  breakwater  with  what  they  call  the  rubble  system 
there,  and  it  is  all  along  in  this  neighborhood,  changed  all  along 
there.  Now,  in  order  to  convince  many  people,  including  the  De- 
troit people,  that  my  statement  was  correct,  I  asked  the  engineer, 
Mr.  Quinted ;  he  is  an  assistant  engineer  who  has  been  in  Buffalo 
during  the  administration  of  several  of  our  chief  engineers.  I  ob- 
tained this  letter  from  him: 
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"  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  October  16,  1908. 
u  Mr.  J.  Talman  Budd,  Niagara  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

"  Dzar  Sib. —  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  15th  inst,  I 
would  state  that  the  Buffalo  breakwater  as  constructed  breaks  and 
stops  the  run  of  the  sea  from  the  lake  effectually.  During  ordinary 
storms  the  waters  inside  of  the  breakwater  are  affected  opposite 
the  entrances  by  wave  force  transmitted  through  the  entrances  to 
an  extent  noticeable  in  small  boats  and  tugs;  but  even  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  either  side  of  the  entrances  this  roll  flattens  out  and  is 
scarcely  noticeable.  At  the  harbor  line  in  line  with  the  entrances 
the  same  diminution  of  roll  occurs.  Lands  at  the  foot  of  South 
Michigan  street  are  not  affected  by  this  wave  force. 

**  During  severe  storms,  which  may  occur  only  once  or  twice  in 
the  late  fall  and  raise  the  water  level  four  to  6  and  one-half  feet 
above  normal  level,  the  wave  force  from  the  lake  is  stopped  by  the 
breakwater,  except  of  course  opposite  the  entrances;  a  heavy  spray 
is  projected  over  the  breakwater  but  this  creates  no  waves.  The 
wind  force,  however,  raises  a  wave  action  which,  while  sufficient 
to  make  navigation  by  small  boats  hazardous,  does  not  affect 
freight  vessels.  This  wave  action  would  be  insignificant  when  the 
water  expanse  is  reduced  by  the  construction  of  piers  to  the  har- 
bor line. 

"A  considerable  roll  at  times  runs  up  into  the  mouth  of  Buffalo 
creek  along  the  Lackawanna  coal  trestle,  caused  by  sea  running 
in  the  north  or  main  entrance. 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  this  poll  preventing  the  loading  of  coal 
into  vessels  at  this  trestle. 

"Yours  truly, 

«  (Signed)         J.  C.  QUIXTED, 
"  United  States  Assistant  Engineer." 

Commissioner  Bond. — We  will  keep  the  letter. 

Mr.  Budd. — Yes;  I  wanted  to  make  this  statement  and  tell 
you  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  get  that  letter  and  do  other 
things.  I  have  had  people  here  from  Chicago.  We  have  unfor- 
tunately men  in  Buffalo  who  are  friends  of  the  canal  and  com- 
merce and  men  who  are  enemies  of  the  canal  and  commerce,  and 
wc  have  men  that  you  cannot  tell;  I  have  been  fighting  it  for 
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six  years  and  ought  to  know;  I  gay  there  is  the  best  evidence. 
Will  you  permit  me  one  more  word.  I  read  in  the  paper  the 
other  day  that  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  was  going  to  spend 
four  million  dollars  in  the  outer  harbor  of  Cleveland.  We  know 
Chicago  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the  outer  harbor,  and 
Mr.  Wray,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  made 
a  statement  here  before  the  Sea  Wall  Commission  that  the  rail- 
roads would  spend  fifty  million  of  dollars  in  developing  this 
Buffalo  harbor  out  here,  that  it  meant  more  to  Buffalo  than 
anything  else.  They  would  not  spent  that  large  sum  of  money 
if  the  harbor  was  not  valuable  and  suitable  for  commerce. 

Mr.  Parke. — We  have  with  us  here  Mr.  Beyer,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  another  commercial  organization 
in  the  city.  I  tried  to  reach  him  this  forenoon  so  that  they  could 
be  heard,  but  it  was  reported  they  were  not  here.  They  represent 
a  good  many  of  the  manufacturing  and  other  interests  in  the 
city  and  I  have  wondered  if  he  would  just  for  a  moment  explain 
briefly  the  situation  of  the  report  as  given  by  Mr.  Quinted;  we 
would  like  to  have  them  explain  it  and  know  what  action  they 
will  take,  if  any. 

Mr.  John  A.  Murphy,  Jr. —  Mr.  Beyer  and  myself  appear  here 
at  the  hearing  and  make  the  statement  that  the  question  has  not 
been  discussed  nor  formally  decided  upon  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Club.  There  is  a  committee  now  in  charge  of  the  subject  which 
has  not  yet  reported,  and  pending  that  report  from  that  com- 
mittee and  its  further  discussion  by  the  club,  by  the  directors 
thereof,  the  officers  do  not  feel  like  determining  the  position  at 
this  time,  but  that  we  propose  to  acquaint  the  Commission  with 
the  findings  of  our  committee  and  the  position  maintained  by  the 
club  when  it  does  arrive  at  such  determination. 

Mr.  William  P.  Doran. —  I  just  want  to  correct  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Ryan,  that  there  were  only  two  independent  ele- 
vators; there  are  five.  Mr.  Wheeler  operates  the  Monarch  and 
Evans  together,  and  he  is  building  a  new  elevator  of  a  capacity 
of  nearly  one  million  bushels,  and  then  there  is  the  Bennett. 
operated  by  Mr.  Ryan,  and  the  Seaboard  elevator  shown  on  that 
little  map.  That  has  not  been  operated  this  year.  There  are 
five  outside  of  the  pool.    And  then  Mr.  Ryan  also  made  a  state- 
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nient  that  a  better  place  was  down  the  river  between  Black  Rock 
and  Tonawanda.  I  think  it  would  be  more  expense  for  the  large 
vessels  to  go  down  the  river  to  unload  than  it  would  be  for  the 
barges  to  come  to  Buffalo,  for  the  vessels  would  have  to  come 
back  to  load  up  with  coal,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

There  are  plenty  of  facilities  here  for  handling  all  of  the  grain 
that  ever  comes  through  the  canal  without  the  State  spending 
a  dollar  for  elevators.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  am  in  the  for- 
warding business,  secretary  of  the  Seaboard  Forwarding  Com- 
pany, forwarding  and  elevator  company;  we  own  the  Seaboard 
Elevator  Company  now. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow,  November  10,  1909,  at  10  a.  u. 
at  Rochester. 
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Sixth  Public  Hearing  of  the  State  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Com- 
mission, held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  the  City  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  10,  1909,  10  a.  m. 

Present — Messrs.  Frank  M.  Williams,  Chairman,  Fred- 
erick C.  Stevens,  Edward  A.  Bond,  Habvey  J.  Donaldson, 
Commissioners,  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Now,  gentlemen,  will  you  all  take  seats 
up  this  way  please.  Gentlemen,  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Com- 
mission created  by  chapter  438  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  has  been 
holding  a  series  of  hearings  at  various  points  in  the  State  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  legislative  authority  carried  by  that  act  with  the  pur- 
pose, as  stated  in  the  bill,  of  inquiring  into  the  question  of  pro- 
viding terminal  facilities  in  the  canals  of  this  State,  with  a  view 
of  ultimately  improving  and  fostering  the  commerce  of  the  State, 
and  making  an  appropriation  therefor.  The  progress  which  the 
Barge  canal  construction  is  making,  at  the  present  time  makes 
it  highly  important  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  make  some  pro- 
vision looking  towards  the  utilization  of  that  canal  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. There  is  at  present  under  contract  on  the  Barge  canal 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  miles,  and  of  the  remaining  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  something  over  forty  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canal  Board  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  for  adver- 
tising, and  will  be  advertised  and  contracts  let  very  shortly.  The 
plans  for  the  remaining  seventy  miles  are  in  a  very  advanced  state 
and  we  confidently  expect  by  the  middle  of  the  winter  to  have 
the  entire  canal  under  contract  The  construction  work  is  pro- 
gressing at  the  rate  of  one  million  dollars'  worth  of  work  per 
month,  and  I  confidently  expect  that  by  this  season  next  year  the 
monthly  rate  of  progress  will  reach  the  amount  of  two  million 
dollars  per  month.  That  being  the  fact,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
people  of  this  State  at  this  time  to  take  into  account  the  terminal 
facilities  which  may  exist  or  which  should  be  constructed  by  the 
State  in  order  to  enable  the  commerce  of  the  State  to  be  fostered, 
and  reach  the  high  state  of  development  which  we  all  hope  th  ? 
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Barge  canal  will  bring  to  us.  We  are  in  Rochester  to  look  over 
the  situation  here  in  reference  to  your  facilities  for  construction 
of  terminals,  and  with  the  maps  which  we  have  before  us,  and 
with  the  explanations  and  suggestions  which  you,  I  hope  will  be 
able  to  give  us,  we  hope  to  gain  a  very  comprehensive  view  of 
what  may  be  done  here  in  Rochester  for  the  development  of  Ro- 
chester and  the  commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Louis  P.  Ross. —  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission  on  Terminals  of  the  Barge  canal :  On  behalf  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  the  citizens  of  Rochester,  we  welcome 
you  here.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us  and  to  have  you 
give  us  this  chance  which  you  propose  to  do  to  state  our  needs 
and  our  wishes  in  connection  with  the  Barge  canal,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  chamber  of  commerce  committee  on  Barge  canals  and 
terminals  in  our  city,  and  as  thus  representing  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  in  a  measure  our  citizens,  I  wish  to  submit  to  you 
a  preliminary  statement  as  follows : 

Rochester  is,  aside  from  the  two  terminals,  the  largest,  and  in  its 
manufactures,  its  commerce,  its  banking  capital  (which  is  many 
millions  larger  even  than  that  of  our  neighboring  city  of  Buffalo, 
curiously),  its  shipments  through  its  lake  ports,  and  its  surround- 
ing agricultural  country,  is  by  far  the  most  important  city  on  the 
line  of  the  Barge  canal,  and  with  its  vast  commerce,  its  upwards  of 
two  hundred  thousand  people,  which  within  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Barge  canal,  at  our  present  rate  of  growth,  will  be 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people,  and  its  unique  situation  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Genese  river  by  the  canal,"  and  its  close  proxim- 
ity to  Lake  Ontario,  is  entitled  to  consideration  at  your  hands  en- 
tirely different  from  and  separate  from  that  of  any  other  city 
along  the  line  of  the  canal.  We  ask  you  to  treat  this  question  of 
terminals  in  a  broad  way  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  our 
city  and  the  canal,  not  only  to-day,  but  the  needs  of  the  city  and 
the  canal  with  the  large  volume  of  new  business  which  we  are 
quite  warranted  in  expecting  will  come  to  us  from  the  stimulation 
which  will  come  to  water  transportation  by  the  opening  up  of  this 
great  waterway,  which  the  people  of  our  State  are  expending  the 
vast  sum  of  one  hundred  and  one  million  dollars  to  install,  in 
order  that  our  State  may  keep  in  the  forefront  of  the  great  national 
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movement  for  utilizing  the  waterways  of  our  county,  and  so  help 
to  stimulate  and  increase  that  vast  internal  commerce  which  is  the 
greatest  in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  which  is  the  glory  and 
pride  of  our  country  to-day. 

It  is  in  expectation  of  such  broad  treatment  of  this  question  at 
your  hands  that  we  ask  you  to-day  to  consider  this  question  of 
terminals,  not  as  relating  to  a  few  docks  and  warehouses  along 
the  main  line  of  the  new  canal,  but  for  the  real  terminals  for 
Rochester,  the  places  where  Rochester  freight  will  be  received  in 
coming  and  stored  or  cared  for,  and  outgoing  will  be  loaded  on  the 
craft  navigating  the  canal  and  sent  out  to  its  destination  all  over 
the  world. 

There  are  two  main  channels  which  we  will  call  your  attention 
to  for  the  transaction  of  the  Rochester  business  on  the  Barge 
canal,  the  real  terminals  for  Rochester,  one  partly  provided  by 
nature,  the  Genesee  river,  and  the  other  artificially  provided  by 
the  present  Erie  canal,  along  which  our  people  in  the  years  gone 
by  have  erected  their  docks,  elevators,  and  Various  terminal  facil- 
ities, and  have  built  up  many  large  and  flourishing  factories  and 
industries,  including  our  great  milling  industries,  all  of  which  are 
entitled  to  your  consideration  and  are  important  factors  in  the 
growth  and  future  prosperity  of  the  Barge  canal,  and  all  of  which 
it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  Barge  canal  to  in  every  rea- 
sonable way  foster  and  seek  to  promote  and  enlarge. 

In  order  that  our  city  might  have  the  benefit  of  disinterested 
and  expert  counsel  and  advice  on  this  subject  the  distinguished 
engineer,  Lyman  E.  "Cooley  of  Chicago,  known  to  you  all,  was 
procured  to  come  here,  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  local  en- 
gineers, notably  our  present  city  engineer,  Mr.  Fisher,  after  mak- 
ing a  careful  study  of  the  entire  situation,  devised  and  worked 
out  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  bed  of  the  Genesee  river  for  our  main 
harbor  and  location  of  terminals,  together  with  portions  of  the  al- 
ready existing  and  most  valuably  used  Erie  canal  in  the  city,  viz., 
that  part  of  the  old  Erie  canal  coming  into  the  city  from  the 
northwest  and  from  the  point  of  junction  with  the  new  Barge  canal 
a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  city  to  the  point  called  the  old 
Ohio  basin  near  Allen  street  in  this  city,  and  along  which  and 
within  easy  distance  are  located  the  very  large  Whitney  elevator 
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and  warehouse,  and  all  the  large  milling  interests  in  our  city,  to- 
gether with  sewer  pipe  factories,  lumber  yards,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  important  factories ;  also  in  close  proximity  to  the  freight 
houses  of  the  New  York  Central,  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Pennsylvania  railways,  and  some  of  the  large  coal 
yards,  and  thus  accommodating  all  the  great  manufacturing  in- 
terests which  have  grown  up  in  the  northwest  part  of  our  city; 
also  from  the  east,  commencing  at  lock  66  on  the  Erie  canal  and 
thence  west  and  connecting  with  the  Cooley  harbor  at  its  northern 
end  to  accommodate  the  large  stone  and  brick  yards  and  other  in- 
dustries which  have  grown  up  on  the  east  side  adjacent  to  and  in 
easy  distance  from  the  canals,  together  with  the  Lehigh  and  Erie 
railways,  and  in  connection  with  the  Cooley  harbor,  last,  but  not 
least,  forming  with  the  Barge  canal  a  broad  and  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  extending  for  miles  south  through  our  park  system  up 
the  beautiful  Genesee  valley  and  making  an  aquatic  addition  to 
cur  park  system  extending  south,  east  and  west  from  the  heart 
of  our  city,  and  that  would  be  not  only  an  artery  of  commerce 
which  will  help  toward  the  growth  and  enrichment  of  our  city,  but 
be  a  source  of  joy  and  pleasure  to  untold  thousands  in  all  the 
years  to  come. 

This,  gentlemen,  in  a  general  way,  is  what  we  ask  of  you  for 
terminals  for  the  Barge  canal  in  Kochester,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  to-day  we  bring  into  Rochester  by  our  railways  over 
eight  million  of  tons  of  freight,  and  we  ship  out  by  railways  as  the 
product  of  our  great  factories  and  mills  and  commerce,  over  seven 
million  tons  of  freight  every  year,  aside  from  what  is  received 
by  the  Erie  canal,  the  clearances  on  the  Erie  canal  this  past  year 
were  something  over  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  tons, 
both  in  and  out,  when  you  consider  this  large  aggregate  of  freight 
that  Rochester  in  effect  will  open  up  to  the  Barge  canal  for  access 
to  and  having  an  interest  in,  and  help  to  receive  and  discharge,  we 
think  we  are  showing  to  you  that  Rochester  is  going  to  be  a  very 
important  point  for  the  Barge  canal. 

I  say,  in  view  of  this  enormous  amount  of  tonnage  which  the 
Barge  canal  will  have  access  to  with  the  great  increase  in  our  c6m- 
merce  which  we  can  reasonably  look  forward  to  as  the  years  roll 
by,  we  feel  that  our  requests  are  reasonable,  moderate  and  just, 
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and  that  you  will  be  only  just  to  yourselves  and  acting  quite  in  the 
interest  of  the  magnificent  new  waterway  which  it  is  clearly  your 
duty  to  promote. 

While  it  is  not  so  clearly  along  the  line  of  terminal  as  the  other 
projects  which  I  have  called  your  attention  to,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  your  attention  as  men  interested  in  the  great  scheme 
of  inland  waterways,  to  the  fact  that  here  just  east  of  our  city 
line,  at  Irondequoit  bay,  running  north  from  Lake  Ontario,  brings 
this  great,  great  lake  and  natural  waterway  within  a  very  few  miles 
of  the  Barge  canal  and  to  the  nearest  point  the  canal  will  come  to 
this  great  outlet,  navigable  to  the  ocean  and  Canadian  ports  — 
which  sometime  may  be  American  ports  —  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  Barge  canal  we  of  Bochester  think  this  connection  would  be 
of  immense  value  and  a  most  wise  one  to  be  made,  and  it  is  well 
worthy  of  your  careful  consideration  and  commendation. 

This,  gentlemen,  in  a  general  way  is  what  we  propose  to  ask 
you  for  terminals  for  the  commerce,  the  industries  and  lie  manu- 
facture of  Bochester,  and  we  feel  as  I  stated  at  the  outset  that  we 
are  entitled  to  a  broad  comprehensive  intelligent  treatment  of  this 
subject  for  the  largest  city  lying  along  the  line  of  the  Barge  canal 
aside  from  the  two  terminals,  New  York  and  Buffalo.  I  will  ask 
first  to  speak  to  you  the  mayor  of  our  city,  Hiram  H.  Edgerton. 

Mayor  Edgerton. —  I  came  here  this  morning  more  to  listen  and 
find  out  what  the  other  people  thought  more  than  anything  else, 
but  in  behalf  of  the  whole  city  of  Bochester  I  want  to  reaffirm  the 
position  that  we  took  last  winter  and  we  are  unalterably  in  favor 
of  our  harbor,  that  it  should  be  provided  sufficient  facilities  in  this 
pool  which  I  understand  is  to  be  erected  under  the  law.  Am  I  not 
correct  about  that? 

Commissioner  Bond  —  Yes;  you  mean  the  pool  in  the  river? 

Mayor  Edgerton. —  Yes ;  the  pool ;  we  ask  to  have  that  pool  im- 
proved, according  to  what  we  call  the  Cooley  plan,  and  all  of  our 
views  were  outlined  in  a  bill  which  was  before  the  Legislature  last 
winter  and  which  I  have  in  my  hand  now.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  division  of  sentiment  amongst  the  people  of  Bochester 
in  regard  to  that  fact.  Once  give  us  the  harbor  the  way  we  want  it 
and  I  think  we  will  find  the  facilities  for  taking  care  of  the  freight 
that  comes  in  there  already.     The  arguments  and  all  of  the  data 
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in  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Fisher  is  far  better  informed  on  than  I,  and 
he  will  give  you  the  city's  position  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Boat. —  I  will  ask  to  have  Mr.  Fisher  address  you  next, 
the  city  engineer. 

Mr.  Edwin  Fisher. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ter- 
minal  Commission:  The  mayor  has  stated  in  brief,  I  think  the 
position  which  the  city  administration  has  taken  all  through  on  the 
question  of  this  harbor.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Ross  in  his  opening  the 
city  employed  Mr.  Cooley  to  investigate  the  entire  matter  of  the 
canal  with  reference  to  the  city  of  Rochester  and  among  other 
things  was  the  question  of  the  terminals  and  the  harbors  so  that 
the  canal  could  be  used.  As  I  understand  the  situation  at  the 
present  time,  the  law  provides  that  a  dam  shall  be  constructed 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Johnson  and  Seymour 
dam  near  Court  street  bridge,  which  will  form  a  pool  in  connection 
with  the  Barge  canal.  This  length  of  river  that  would  be  occupied 
by  that  pool  is  something  like  three  miles.  We  have  asked  that 
the  portion  of  the  pool  from  the  Johnson  and  Seymour  dam  to 
Clarissa  street,  a  distance  of  about  four  thousand  feet,  be  im- 
proved as  a  harbor,  by  making  the  channel  not  less  than  eighteen 
feet  in  depth,  and  not  less  than  four  hundred  feet  in  width.  Now, 
the  river  itself  in  this  portion  of  the  pool  is  four  hundred  feet  in . 
width,  and  it  is  for  a  portion  of  the  distance  several  hundred  feet 
from  the  dam  eighteen  feet  in  depth.  The  average  excavation 
between  the  dam  and  the  bridge  would  not  exceed,  I  think,  three 
thousand  feet.  We  ask  to  have  that  excavation  extended  up  to  one 
thousand  feet  beyond  the  Clarissa  street  bridge  so  that  the  river 
would  get  into  train  by  the  time  it  got  to  the  proposed  harbor  so 
that  the  velocity  of  water  during  the  ordinary  summer  floods,  which 
don't  exceed  twenty  thousand  feet  per  second,  would  not  exceed 
three  feet  per  second,  or  about  two  miles  per  hour.  That  is  the 
reason  for  asking  that  this  section  of  the  pool  be  made  of  that 
width  and  depth,  and  as  I  have  stated  it  involves  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  excavation  and  small  change  over  what  will  have 
to  be  provided  anyway.  Now,  the  railroads,  the  Lehigh  Valley  on 
the  east  side  and  the  Erie  on  the  west  side  are,  however,  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  pool  as  it  will  be  formed,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  provide  some  retaining  walls  in  order  to  pro 
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tect  the  railroads  and  the  land  on  each  side  of  the  pool  ae  it  will 
be  formed.  Now,  we  ask  that  the  retaining  wall  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  Le  used  as  a  dock  wall. 
The  distance  as  I  have  said,  is  about  four  thousand  feet.  We  have 
also  asked  that  the  State  provide  a  space  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  width  on  the  easterly  side  of  this  dock  wall  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  and  unloading  for  use  as  a  harbor  —  for  harbor 
purposes. 

Now,  the  State  owns  the  feeder  which  extends  for  a  part  of  this 
distance  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  and 
the  present  Erie  canal  is  also  located  for  a  portion  of  the  distance 
on  the  easterly  side  of  this  proposed  dockage  facility.  The  pro- 
posed bill,  or  the  bill  that  we  had  introduced  in  the  Legislature, 
provided  that  the  State  might  exchange  its  lines  with  the  Lehigh 
Valley  railroad;  there  would  be  a  comparatively  small  amount, 
if  any,  of  land  to  purchase  in  order  to  get  this  width.  It  would 
be  necessary  for  a  portion  of  the  distance  that  the  Lehigh  Valley 
be  moved  towards  the  cast.  It  was  also  planned  that  a  connection 
with  this  strip  of  one  hundred  feet  be  made  from  the  Court  street 
bridge,  this  could  be  so  constructed  that  no  crossing  would  be  re- 
quired, no  grade  crossing.  The  same  kind  of  construction  could 
be  made  at  Clarissa  street  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
cross  the  railroad  to  get  at  this  strip  of  land.  The  Cooley  proposi- 
tion also  provided  for  retaining  the  present  canal  on  the  western 
part  of  the  city  as  far  as  say  the  Ohio  basin  for  such  time  as  the 
city  might  require  it.  It  also  suggested  that  the  canal  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  might  also  be  temporarily  retained. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Will  you  tell  us  what  street  Ohio  basin 
is  near  ? 

Mr.  Fisher. —  Near  West  avenue. 

CKairman  Williams. —  Is  that  beyond  the  limits  of  that  map? 

Mr.  Fisher. —  No,  it  is  near  West  avenue.  We  also  asked  that 
the  river  above  Clarissa  street  bridge,  above  this  one  thousand  feet, 
be  widened  to  four  hundred  feet  in  width  instead  of  the  two  hun- 
dred feet  as  provided  in  the  map  submitted  by  the  former  State 
Engineer. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Did  you  ask  for  that  clear  to  the  cross- 
ing! 
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Mr.  Fisher. —  Clear  to  the  crossing.  And  also  that  a  dock  wall 
be  built  in  the  vicinity  of  Brooks  avenue  on  the  west  side,  and  that 
a  strip  of  land  not  less  than  sixty  feet  in  width  be  taken  for  that 
purpose.  That  won't  require  the  purchase  of  any  land.  The  city 
owns  all  the  land  between  the  street  and  the  river,  and  then  there 
is  plenty  of  room  to  make  the  river  four  hundred  feet  wide  with- 
out buying  any  additional  land.  The  river  is  at  the  present  time 
four  hundred  feet  in  width.  We  ask  to  have  it  made  twelve  feet 
deep  all  through  that  way  so  as  to  prevent  the  fluctuation  at  this 
crossing  that  would  occur  with  its  present  channel.  The  addi- 
tional amount  that  we  have  asked  for  in  the  harbor  is  compara- 
tively small  over  what  you  would  be  obliged  to  do  anyway  to 
maintain  the  pool.  The  additional  amount  in  the  river  above 
there  would  be  an  excavation  about  twelve  feet  deep  for  two  hun- 
dred additional  feet  of  width. 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  is  the  reason  for  asking  for  eigh- 
teen feet  depth  for  this  four  thousand  feet  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  pool? 

Mr.  Fisher. —  The  eighteen  feet  in  depth  and  four  hundred  in 
width  gives  a  section  of  seventy-two  hundred  feet. 

Now,  the  idea  is  that  that  section  ought  to  be  large  enough 
so  that  the  velocity  in  there  would  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  handling  of  boats  in  that  portion  of  the  canal.  Now,  the 
ordinary  summer  floods  do  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  feet,  so 
that  the  average  velocity  in  there  with  that  depth  and  width  would 
not  exceed  two  miles  an  hour;  and  as  I  have  said  before  there  is 
very  little  to  be  done  to  make  that. 

Mayor  Edgerton. —  The  water  will  be  eighteen  feet  — 

Mr.  Fisher. — *It  will  be  eighteen  feet  from  the  dam  for  some 
distance. 

Chairman  Williams. —  You  ask  for  that  from  the  junction  of 
the  Barge  canal  on  the  west  to  the  Ohio  basin  ? 

Mr.  Fisher. —  Yes ;  that  was  asked  for  temporarily ;  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  ask  that  that  be  done. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Fisher,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  Le- 
high Valley  Railroad  Company  is  already  on  State  lands,  a 
greater  part  of  its  line  along  that  river  I 
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Mr.  Fisher. —  It  was  State  land;  they  are  on  the  old  feeder 
bank  a  considerable  portion  of  the  distance;  I  do  not  know  what 
arrangement  has  been  made. 

Mayor  Edgerton. —  Mr.  Stevens,  have  you  ever  been  on  the 
ground  and  seen  it  ? 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Yes ;  I  want  to  go  again  to-day. 

Mayor  Edgerton. —  Have  you,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Chairman  Williams. —  No;  I  have  not  been  on  the  ground  at 
this  point. 

Mayor  Edgerton. —  Of  course  you  have  been  over  the  canal. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Oh,  yes ;  through  here,  but  not  at  that 
feeder. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Mr.  Fisher,  did  Mr.  Cooley  submit  to 
the  city  a  report  1 

Mr.  Fisher. —  Oh,  yes. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Will  you#  furnish  the  secretary  with  a 
copy  ? 

Mr.  Fisher. —  I  will  furnish  the  secretary  with  several  copies. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  In  that  report  did  he  estimate  the 
amount  of  excavation  necessary  to  accomplish  his  purpose? 

Mr.  Fisher. —  He  estimated  the  amount  of  excavation  that 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  river  harbor  eighteen  feet  deep 
and  four  hundred  feet  wide  all  the  way  up.  Now,  we  omitted  the 
portion  from  the  thousand  feet  above  Clarissa  street  bridge  up 
there  to  the  river.    He  made  an  estimate  of  what  that  would  cost. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Then  it  would  be  very  easy  to  de- 
termine what  the  cost  of  your  request  would  be  in  comparison 
with  his  ? 

Mr.  Fisher. —  Yes ;  it  would  be  very  easy  to  m/ike  that  estimate. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Will  you  furnish  the  Commission  with 
that  information  ? 

Mr.  Fisher. —  Yes,  sir ;  I  will. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  And  the  engineer  can  give  the  Com- 
mission the  amount  of  that  excavation? 

Mr.  Fisher. —  Yes. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  That  is  what  we  would  like. 

Mr.  Ross. —  Gentlemen,  the  Rochester  Railway  and  Light  Com- 
pany are  the  largest  owners  of  water  rights  in  Rochester,  and  a* 
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such  we  will  ask  to  have  Mr.  Searle,  representing  them,  address 
you. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Searle  (Vice-President  of  the  Rochester  Railway  and 
Light  Company). —  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission:  I  take  it 
that  this  meeting  is  called  in  a  sense  to  inquire  why  is  a  harbor 
necessary.  We  have  here  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-five  factories, 
probably  the  most  important  industrial  center  in  the  State  of  !New 
York,  and  we  are  adding,  that  is,  through  the  interest  and  in- 
dustry of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  at  least  one  industry  a  month. 
Now,  fancy  the  growth  of  this  city  at  that  rate  — 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Won't  you  wait  just  a  moment.  Will 
you  kindly  ask  the  gentlemen  present  to  cease  conversation ;  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  hear  the  speaker. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Gentlemen,  please  preserve  order. 

Mr.  Searle. —  Just  fancy  the  growth  of  the  city  at  that  rate  at 
the  time  this  Cooley  harbor  is  finished  and  then  fancy  with  those 
facilities  what  Rochester  can  do  for  the  State  of  New  York  and 
its  development,  and  Rochester  cannot  develop  to  save  its  financial 
soul  without  benefitting  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State 
as  a  whole. 

The  Barge  canal  is  essentially  a  State  institution.  Rochester 
in  a  sense  is  two  terminals ;  through  traffic  may  benefit  transporta- 
tion companies  organized  in  Canada  or  Ohio  or  in  England,  but 
the  Cooley  harbor  benefits  New  York  State  more  than  any  in- 
cidental effect  that  the  Barge  canal  as  a  whole  could  give  the 
State  at  an  enormous  investment.  Another  advantage  of  the 
Cooley  harbor  and  its  spurs  will  be  protection  to  Rochester  from 
floods,  which  is  a  serious  one,  and  which  at  some  future  time  the 
State  must  undertake  to  protect  the  city  of  Rochester  and  its  en- 
vironments from.  That  Cooley  harbor,  the  local  flood  condition 
can  almost  obliterate  unless  we  have  some  unforeseen  catastrophe 
that  the  past  history  and  the  indication  of  the  river's  flow  give  us 
no  indication  of  now.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  benefits 
to  Rochester  and  then  incidentally  to  the  State  of  the  Cooley 
harbor  to  the  water  right  owners.  While  that  in  a  sense  may  seem 
selfish  those  benefits  can  only  benefit  human  beings  and  capital  as 
it  may  be  distributed  through  the  owners  of  securities  throughout 
the  State  or  elsewhere.    Again,  we  are  regulated  now  by  a  Public 
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Service  Commission  which  is  brand  in  time  to  give  the  State  all 
the  benefits  from  any  accrued  increase  of  valuation  of  the  water 
rights.  There  can  be  no  question  of  that.  That  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion and  a  good  thing  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Now,  the  Cooley  harbor  plan  and  those  spurs  that  have  been 
suggested  wipe  out  the  flood  condition  at  little  or  no  expense  to 
the  State  now,  and  if  the  Barge  canal  and  an  indiscriminate  small 
or  nonuseful  harbor  in  the  future  is  built,  the  State  must  go  to 
at  least  three  times  that  expense  to  protect  Rochester  in  its  fu- 
ture growth  from  future  flood  conditions,  and  in  the  Cooley  harbor 
it  is  done  without  expense.  At  the  rate  Rochester  is  growing  pr> 
vision  must  be  made  for  the  growth  of  the  Cooley  harbor  and  the 
Cooley  harbor  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Cooley  gives  the  southeast  and 
southwestern  sections  of  the  city  facilities  to  grow  economically, 
which  in  turn,  of  course,  would  make  it  grow  rapidly,  such  as  we 
never  can  hope  for  from  any  other  source,  and  in  face  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  city  as  a  whole  now.  I  urge  you  gentlemen 
to  give  us  the  Cooley  harbor  as  asked  for  and  as  indorsed  by  the 
city  at  large  and  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Ross. —  The  mill  interests  in  Rochester  are  large  and  pros- 
perous. There  are  mills  lying  contiguous  to  the  Erie  canal  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  city,  and  I  will  ask  —  who  will  speak  for 
the  milling  interests? 

Mr.  George  Motley. —  I  can  speak  for  the  retention  of  the  west 
end  spur  of  the  Erie  canal,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  the  retention 
of  the  west  end  spur  of  the  Erie  canal  to  a  point  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  east  of  Allen  street  to  the  old  Ohio  basin.  The  milling 
interests  have  for  many  years,  forty  years  or  more,  received  large 
quantities  of  grain  by  the  Erie  canal.  Our  company  received 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  per  day  by  the  Erie,  and  we 
have  built  up  our  business  largely  with  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  Erie  canal  for  receiving  grain,  and  it  will  be  a  great  detriment 
to  the  various  interests  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  to 
have  the  Erie  canal  done  away  with.  Of  course,  we  depended 
upon  that  for  many  years  and  we  are  gradually  increasing  all  the 
time,  and  it  certainly  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  have  it  re 
moved,  and  I  urge  that  this  west  end  spur  be  retained  and  deepened 
to  the  depth  of  the  Barge  canal  so  that  thousaud-ton  bargee  may 
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come  down.  We  could  use  very  nicely  thousand- ton  barges  of 
wheat  and  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  we  could  get  our  wheat 
in  in  thousand-ton  barges,  instead  of  the  way  we  get  it  now  in 
eight-thousand-bushel  loads.  We  usually  get  it  in  two  boats  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  Roes. —  In  order  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  what  Rochester 
is  prominent  in,  I  will  read  to  you  a  little  list  of  what  Rochester 
leads  the  world  in  the  production  of.  Rochester  leads  the  world  in 
the  production  of  photographic  supplies,  thermometers,  canned 
goods,  optical  instruments,  enamel  goods,  office  filing  devices,  but- 
tons, paper  box  machinery,  wood  machinery,  seeds  and  nursery 
stock,  the  largest  coach  and  hearse  factory  in  the  world.  Now, 
these  are  a  few  of  the  manufactures  in  Rochester  in  which 
Rochester  leads  the  whole  country.  We  stand  first,  and  we  want 
you  to  realize  the  immense  value  of  our  city.  The  potential  value 
of  our  city  to  the  Barge  canal  in  the  future,  if  we  can  have  suitable 
terminals,  and  if  the  Barge  canal  is  going  to  open  an  outlet  to  and 
fro  through  the  State  for  the  shipment  and  transshipment  of  our 
products. 

We  have  asked  you  for  the  retention  of  these  two  spurs.  Mr. 
Motley  has  briefly  told  you  of  the  wants  of  the  millers.  I  have 
with  me  a  paper  filed  by  the  citizens,  manufacturers  and  business 
men  of  the  northeast  part  of  the  town  in  reference  to  maintaining 
the  Erie  canal  as  a  spur  as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  the 
business  interest  of  Rochester. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  You  mean  to  the  west  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Ross. —  The  west  of  the  city  this  is,  yes.  I  also  have  one 
from  a  gentleman  representing  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  I 
will  file  these  with  you  as  it  gives  you  all  the  data.  Give  you  the 
amount  of  business  of  the  present  canal  done  in  Rochester  both  in 
and  out  which  as  I  stated  amounts  to  some  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  thousand  tons  and  I  want  to  especially  impress  upon 
you  that  we  hope  for  the  Barge  canal.  We  hope  for  this  enormous 
expenditure  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  going  to  secure  the 
canal.  We  hope  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  to  the 
people  along  the  line  of  the  canal  in  addition  to  the  benefits  that 
will  come  to  the  two  terminals.  We  want  to  derive  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  benefit  for  Rochester,  and  in  order  to  have  that 
benefit  we  must  have  terminals. 
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Our  railways  here  as  I  have  stated  to  you  bring  us  eight  million 
tons  of  freight  a  year.  That,  gentlemen,  you  readily  recognize  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  business.  They  have  provided  their  own 
terminals.  They  are  a  transportation  company.  The  Barge 
canal  is  not  to  be  a  transportation  company  but  it  is  to  be  a  trans- 
portation avenue,  but  we  must  have  terminal  facilities,  and  those 
facilities  should  not  be  along  a  part  of  the  main  line  of  the  canal. 
That  is  why  we  ask  for  the  Cooley  harbor  and  these  spurs.  Our 
railways  furnish  us  spurs;  they  furnish  us  side  tracks;  they  fur- 
nish us  sidings ;  they  furnish  stations,  and  they  have  to  take  care  of 
the  very  large  business  that  I  have  told  you  we  are  getting  over 
the  railways,  eight  million  of  tons  received  and  seven  million 
shipped  out  That  commerce  goes  over  the  entire  world.  This 
is  why,  gentlemen,  we  are  asking  you  to  give  Rochester  a  considera- 
tion entirely  different  and  aside  from  the  consideration  you  give 
to  any  of  the  other  cities  along  the  line. 

(The  following  are  the  two  papers  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ross  in 
his  previous  remarks:) 

"  To  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce: 

"  Mr.  L.  P.  Ross,  Chairman: 

"  As  secretary  of  the  meeting  held  November  6,  1909,  by 
the  receivers  and  shippers  of  freight  using  that  portion  of  the 
Erie  canal  north  of  Oak  street,  I  have  been  requested  to  make 
the  following  report  to  your  honored  committee: 

"  That  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  Rochester 
business  of  the  Erie  canal  is  transacted  by  business  houses 
located  north  of  Oak  street 

"  That  during  the  season  of  1908  the  total  clearances  from 
Rochester  by  the  canal  amounted  to  139,763  tons,  valued  at 
$2,595,588,  and  the  receipts  during  the  same  period  amounted 
to  156,266  tons,  valued  at  $4,771,146. 

"  That  except  for  miscellaneous  shipments,  these  clearances 
and  receipts  were  classified  as  follows: 

"Grain,  78,720,000  pound*;  merchandise,  43,367,496 
pounds;  phosphate,  20,265,182  pounds;  coal,  86,480,200 
pounds;  lumber,  28,606,000  pounds;  stone,  sand  and  clay, 
157,895,619  pounds;  salt,  46,075,000  pounds. 
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"That  the  Whitney  Elevator  and  Warehouse  Company, 
located  next  north  of  Brown  street,  handled  all  the  above 
grain  and  over  20,000,000  pounds  of  the  above  merchandise. 

"  That  the  above  salt  shipments  of  46,075,000  pounds  were 
made  on  that  portion  of  the  canal  north  of  Oak  street. 

"  That  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  shipments  were  handled 
at  the  coal  docks  located  on  that  portion  of  the  canal. 

"  That  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  above  lumber  ship- 
ments represented  the  business  of  the  large  lumber  firms 
located  west  of  Main  street,  with  slips  adjoining  the  canal 
north  of  Oak  gtrcit. 

"  That  over  20,000,000  pounds  of  clay  were  unloaded  dur- 
ing said  season  at  the  Rochester  Sewer  Pipe  and  Standard 
Sewer  Pipe  Companies'  place  of  business,  located  north  of 
Oak  street  on  the  canal. 

"  That  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  located  on 
and  using  the  portion  of  the  canal  north  of  Oak  street  ex- 
ceeds one  million  dollars.  That  this  valuation  does  not  in- 
clude the  milling  interests,  the  wholesale  grocery  interests 
and  many  other  large  wholesale  firms  depending  in  great 
measure  on  canal  shipments  and  the  present  short  haul  from 
that  portion  of  the  canal  to  their  respective  places  of  business. 

"It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  above  facts 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  honored  committee. 

"  It  was  further  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  millers, 
wholesalers,  manufacturers  and  other  shippers,  their  busi- 
ness being  represented  in  the  clearances  and  receipts  above 
recited,  owed  in  great  measure  their  growth  to  the  Erie  canal ; 
that  their  places  of  business  were  located  in  relation  to  the 
shipping  facilities  of  the  canal  north  of  Main  street,  and  that 
their  future  growth  depended  in  great  measure  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  canal  not  only  being  maintained,  but  enlarged  and 
made  one  of  its  terminals. 

"  That  unless  this  enlargement  is  made  these  places  of 
business  would  have  to  be  re-erected  at  great  expense,  which 
would  be  impossible  in  many  instances,  or  else  they  would 
fail  to  meet  the  prices  of  their  competitors. 
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"  That  is  if  this  portion  of  the  canal  is  abandoned  of 
closed,  vested  interests  valued  in  the  millions,  which  have 
largely  contributed  to  and  have  been  associated  with  the 
growth  of  Rochester  from  the  beginning,  would  be  destroyed, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  city. 

"  It  was  further  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  that  in  view  of 
all  of  the  above,  your  committee  be  petitioned  to  make  sr.ch 
recommendations  to  the  State  officials  as  will  maintain  and 
enlarge  that  portion  of  the  Erie  canal  north  of  Oak  street, 
as  above  suggested. 

"  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

"  H.  V.  BACKUS, 

Secretary/' 

"  To  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce: 

"  Mr.  L.  P.  Ross,  Chairman: 

"As  secretary  of  a  meeting  held  November  9,  1909,  by 
the  manufacturers,  receivers  and  shippers  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  using  that  portion  of  the  Erie  canal  ea.  t 
of  the  aqueduct,  I  am  directed  to  submit  the  following  report : 

"  Heretofore  the  receivers  and  shippers  using  the  western 
portion  of  the  Erie  canal  submitted  a  report,  asking  that  the 
present  canal,  beginning  at  a  point  west  of  the  city  where 
the  Barge  canal  will  branch  off  from  the  present  canal  and 
continued  east  of  Ford  street,  be  maintained  as  a  slip  for 
the  convenience  of  the  western  business  interests  of  the  city. 

"  The  true  question  presented  to  the  Barge  Canal  Term- 
inal Committee  and  to  the  Barge  Canal  Commission  is,  we 
submit,  not  whether  the  city  of  Rochester  shall  have  a  con- 
nection with  the  Barge  canal,  but  how  shall  the  city  of 
Rochester,  throughout  its  entire  business  districts,  be  so 
connected  with  the  Barge  canal  as  to  best  accommodate  the 
present  and  future  business  interests  of  the  whole  city. 

"  The  answer  to  this  question  is  apparent  There  must 
be  both  an  eastern  and  a  western  connection.  For  this  rea- 
son we  do  not  desire  to  oppose  the  claim  heretofore  sub- 
mitted by  the  western  receivers  and  shippers,  but  to  bring 
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clearly  to  your  attention  that  the  general  welfare  of  the  city, 
both  present  and  future,  demands  that  the  east  as  well  as 
the  western  business  interests  have  a  convenient  outlet  to 
the  Barge  canal  and  sufficient  and  convenient  dockage. 

"  If  there  were  to  be  only  the  western  connection  to  Ford 
street,  as  proposed  by  the  western  interests,  it  is  obvious 
that  shipments  from  the  east  would  necessarily  travel  many 
miles  around  the  city  of  Greece  and  back,  no  matter  to  what 
portion  of  the  city  they  were  billed,  and  it  might  be  noted 
that  the  report  heretofore  referred  to  does  not  show  what 
proportion  of  the  shipments  come  from  the  east  and  what 
from  the  west.  That  from  the  east  certainly  is  far  from 
a  negligible  quantity. 

"  Not  having  sufficient  time  to  complete  and  submit  sta- 
tistics, we  would  direct  attention  to  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  figures  presented  in  the  report  of  the  western  re- 
ceivers and  shippers.  That  report  shows  total  clearances 
and  receipts  in  Rochester  in  1908,  of  296,029  tons.  This 
total  is  classified  in  the  report  as  grain,  merchandise,  phos- 
phate, etc.,  to  the  amount  of  462,109,597  pounds,  or  231,055 
tons;  leaving,  therefore,  64,974  tons  entirely  unaccounted 
for. 

"  Of  the  items  accounted  for  the  amounts  claimed  to  have 
been  handled  on  the  western  portion  of  the  canal  are  as 
follows : 

"Grain  ('all'),  39,360  tons;  merchandise  ('over  20,- 
000,000  pounds'),  11,688  tons;  phosphate  (that  is  all 
handled  by  the  east);  coal  ('greater  part'),  28,240  tons; 
lumber  ('90  per  cent,  at  least'),  12,873  tons;  stone,  etc. 
('20,000,000  pounds  of  clay'),  18,947  tons;  salt  ('all'), 
23,037  tons;  estimate  of  total  claimed,  134,145  tons. 

"  There  would,  therefore,  be  left  unaccounted  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  total  tonnage  of  296,029  tons  and  the 
134,145  tons  claimed  by  the  west  side,  or  161,844  tons.  Of 
this  amount  it  is  fair  to  assume,  as  the  report  doubtless  does 
not  understate  the  claims  of  those  who  submitted  it,  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  if  not  all  is  received  or  shipped  by 
the  eastern  manufacturers  and  shippers. 
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"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  large  vested  interest 
on  the  east  as  well  as  on  the  west  side,  which  demands  proper 
canal  facilities,  that  the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  city  should  be  considered  and  provided 
for.  The  arguments  advanced  in  the  report  of  the  receivers 
and  shippers  who  use  the  western  portion  of  the  Erie  canal 
speak  with  equal  force  for  those  who  use  the  eastern  portion. 

"  It  is  apparent  that  whatever  provision  is  made  under 
the  present  law  there  should  be  slips  both  for  the  west  and 
the  east.  Recognizing  that  they  have  the  same  right  and 
that  the  general  interests  of  the  city  and  its  future  develop- 
ment demand  that  all  be  protected,  the  east  as  fully  as  the 
west,  the  shippers,  manufacturers  and  receivers  using  the 
portion  of  the  canal  east  of  the  aqueduct,  therefore,  demand 
that  the  present  canal  be  kept  open  from  or  at  about  the 
present  Lock  sixty-six  (66)  west  to  the  South  avenue  canal 
bridge  and  from  thence  be  connected  with  the  Barge  canal 
river-harbor  proposed  by  Mr.  Oooley. 

"All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

«  LOUIS  B.  SAVARD, 

"  Secretary. 
"  Dated,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  9,  1909." 


Mr.  Ross.- —  Now,  so  far  as  the  chamber  of  commerce  committee 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  speakers,  but  I  pre- 
sume there  are  other  gentlemen  here  who  may  be  glad  to  be  heard 
before  the  committee,  and  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  committee  as  to 
just  who  and  what  they  will  hear. 

If  there  are  any  gentlemen  here  that  would  like  to  be  heard  I 
would  like  to  hear  them. 

Chairman  Williams. —  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  per- 
son who  may  desire  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ross. —  If  there  are  any  questions  on  the  points  that  we 
have  left  uncovered  that  the  Commission  would  be  glad  to  have  us 
give  them  more  light  on,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  strive  to  answer 
any  questions  that  the  Commission  may  desire. 
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Secretary  Smith. —  Mr.  F.  W.  Wright,  supervisor  of  the  town 
of  Gates,  presents  to  the  Commission  a  petition  for  a  terminal 
within  that  town  which  is  as  follows,  and  which  he  has  filed  with 
the  Commission.     He  is  here  to  speak  if  you  wish  to  hear  him: 

44  To  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission: 

"  The  town  board  of  the  town  of  Gates,  Monroe  county, 
New  York,  respectfully  petition  and  ask  on  behalf  of  the 
town  of  Gates  that  between  the  Buffalo  road  and  Brooks  ave- 
nue in  said  town  of  Gates  provision  be  made  for  terminal 
facilities  adequate  to  provide  for  a  large  part  of  the  Barge 
canal  business,  not  only  for  the  business  of  the  locality  but 
for  part  of  the  Rochester  business. 

"  In  this  locality  there  are  now  many  large  manufacturing 
concerns  and  others  are  being  rapidly  built 

"All  the  railroads  entering  Rochester  have  through  the 
belt  railroad  track  privileges  to  this  locality.  This  locality 
would  be  the  natural  point  of  transfer  of  all  freight  coming 
from  Pennsylvania  by  the  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  railroad, 
the  Lehigh,  the  W.  N.  Y.  &  P.  railway  and  the  Erie  railroad. 

"  The  town  board  at  a  meeting  held  November  8,  1909,  de- 
cided to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  importance 
of  locating  and  fixing  a  terminal  at  the  point  mentioned,  and 
requesting  your  committee  to  locate  the  same  now  so  that  it 
can  be  provided  for  in  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

44  Dated,  November  10,  1909. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 
"  Town  Board  of  the  Town  of  Gates,  N.  Y., 
"By  F.  W.  WRIGHT, 

"  Supervisor.'9 


Secretary  Smith. —  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who 
desires  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Whitmore .—  (Of  the  firm  of  Whitmore,  Rauber  k 
Vicinus,  dealers  in  stone.)  I  represent  the  eastern  spur,  as  we 
call  it,  or  proposed  spur  running  to  lock  66  and  then  entering 
at  this  new  harbor  proposed  by  Mr.  Coolev ;  it  can  be  all  done  as 
I  understand  on  the  State  property.    The  State,  as  I  understand, 
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owns  the  property  next  to  the  river.  There  is  a  large  tonnage 
received  by  shippers  at  the  east  end  of  the  city,  which  I  hope 
you  will  not  ignore.  We  have  built  up  quite  a  business  there, 
a  number  of  us  worked  hard  to  do  it,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
look  at  this  in  the  right  spirit  and  protect  us,  as  we  have  a  large 
amount  of  property,  and  we  do  not  know  just  where  to  go  on  the 
Barge  canal;  it  is  so  far  away  from  us  that  the  only  way  we 
can  continue  business  would  be  to  have  this  spur,  and  with  little 
expense  compared  to  other  improvements  that  are  being  done 
along  the  Barge  canal.  We  have  a  communication  that  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Koss,  which  is  filed  with  you  there,  which  we  hope  you 
will  consider  and  hope  that  you  will  grant  us. 

Mr.  Boss. —  Mr.  C.  F.  Garfield,  a  leading  real  estate  dealer 
in  Bochester,  would  like  to  be  heard  for  a  moment 

"Mr.  O.  F.  Garfield. —  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  conditions  at  Lincoln  park  and  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city.  The  contract,  I  understand,  is  almost  ready  for 
letting.  That  section  from  West  avenue  to  the  river.  The 
lowest  point  through  that  section,  the  water  of  the  canal 
below  the  present  level  of  the  canal,  is  thirty  feet.  Now, 
as  I  understand  the  present  plans,  they  call  for  the  taking 
of  an  extra  wide  strip  from  Chili  avenue  south  to  Brooks 
avenue,  something  over  six  hundred  feet  in  width  upon 
which  to  dump  spoil,  as  I  understand  it,  to  a  depth  of 
about  sixteen  feet.  Now,  that  is  practically  the  only  sec- 
tion, west  of  the  city,  where  there  can  be  any  terminal  facil- 
ities, and  many  of  those  large  factories  there  have  located 
with  that  aim  and  idea  in  view,  and  if  this  spoil  is  dumped 
there  it  will  mean  this :  Forty-six  feet,  or  about  that,  to  the 
water  at  the  lowest  point,  running  from  that  to  something 
over  seventy  feet,  and  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  that. 
This  gives  a  more  complete  description  of  it,  and  I  will 
leave  it  with  you. 

"  The  desire  of  property  owners  between  West  avenue  and 
Brooks  avenue,  east  of  the  adopted  line  of  the  Barge  canal 
of  the  town  board  of  Gates,  and  of  the  manufacturers  and 
commercial  industrial  interests  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Lincoln  park  is  that  proper  Barge  canal  terminal  facilities 
be  made  between  the  boundaries  mentioned. 

"  If  this  be  not  done  there  is  not  another  location  on  the 
canal  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  which  can  possibly  afford 
equally  good  canal  terminal  facilities. 

"As  it  is,  gentlemen,  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  canal 
between  West  avenue  and  Brooks  avenue,  will  be  thirty  feet, 
or  more,  below  the  present  level  of  the  land. 

"  So,  with  a  view  to  the  future  important  terminal  needs 
of  that  section,  it  is  respectfully  requested  that  you  urge  the 
Canal  Advisory  Board  to  take  into  earnest  consideration  the 
advisability  of  not  dumping  any  spoil  on  the  east  side  of  the 
canal  in  the  section  mentioned. 

"  This  suggestion  was  verbally  complied  with  when  former 
Mayor  Cutler  headed  a  deputation  of  Kochesterians  whieh 
waited  upon  the  Canal  Advisory  Board  at  Albany,  three 
years  ago. 

"  But  as  it  is  now  understood  that  the  canal  engineers 
anticipate  dumping  spoil  on  land  between  West  avenue  and 
Brooks  avenue,  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal,  it  would  seem 
especially  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  only 
available  fitting  terminal  point  which  could  adequately  meet 
the  fast  growing  commercial  and  manufacturing  needs  of 
that  new  and  western  section  of  the  city,  or  which  can  be 
found  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal  between  West  avenue  and 
South  park. 

"  Obviously,  this  would  not  be  advanced  if  the  level  of 
the  water  were  made  still  lower  than  that  of  the  land  by 
raising  the  land  level  by  dumping  spoil  on  it 

"  The  spoil  to  be  taken  from  the  excavation  of  the  canal 
would  be  more  properly  distributed  to  the  south  and  west 
of  this  section  if  its  future  imperative  needs  for  terminal 
facilities  be  now  borne  in  mind. 

"  The  disposal  of  the  spoil  might  be  cared  for  much  in 
the  same  way  as  is  the  spoil  in  South  park. 

"  Of  course,  if  desired,  enough  spoil  might  be  dumped 
east  of  the  canal  between  Chili  road  and  Brooks  avenue  in 
such  a  way  as  to  level  uniformly  the  land  there  with  the 
tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 
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"Undoubtedly,  you  will  probably  agree,  proper  canal 
terminal  facilities  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  in- 
creasing number  of  factories  and  industrial  plants  already 
located,  or  projected,  at  Lincoln  park  and  in  that  western 
section  of  the  city. 

"  You  are  respectfully  requested,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to 
hare  the  Canal  Advisory  Board  bear  in  mind  this  disposi- 
tion of  the  spoil  with  a  view  to  anticipating  the  future  pro- 
vision of  the  best  and  most  suitable  terminals  for  Rochester. 

"  Representing  owners  of  considerable  property  in  the  sec- 
tion referred  to, 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  F.  GARFIELD." 


Secretary  Smith. —  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who 
desires  to  be  heard? 

Alderman  John  Gerling,  Jr. —  Gentlemen,  in  regard  to  this 
west  and  east  end  spur  and  in  regard  to  the  river  harbor,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  half  a  dozen  people  in  the  city  of  Rochester 
that  understand  the  Cooley  plan  or  the  river  harbor.  I  do  not 
believe  they  have  any  idea  of  the  danger  connected  with  it.  As 
I  understand  it,  and  I  get  my  information  from  the  city  engi- 
neer, their  plan  is  to  raise  the  Johnson-Seymour  dam  nine  feet 
and  six  inches  above  the  crest  of  the  dam,  that  is,  to  build  a  large 
dam  to  hold  the  water  in  there.  Now,  the  highest  water  that  I 
have  known  in  the  Genesee  river,  I  believe,  since  1865,  has  been 
something  like  nine  feet  over  the  crest  of  that  dam.  Now,  if 
you  raise  that  dam  nine  feet  and  six  inches  and  have  that  volume 
of  water  all  the  time  back  of  it,  it  means  it  will  raise  it  several 
feet,  you  will  have  a  large  body  of  water  there  which  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  city,  and  the  freshets  which  we  have  in  the  Genesee 
river,  it  comes  sometimes  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  river  rises 
two  or  three  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  you  will  have  that  large 
body  of  water  there,  and  if  the  river  should  rise  like  that  it  would 
mean  that  that  dam  would  have  to  be  lowered.    As  I  understand. 
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it  is  going  to  be  a  portable  dam ;  if  they  lower  that  dam  I  think 
that  vast  volume  of  water  rushing  out  there  would  go  over  the 
top  of  Main  street.  Possibly  I  am  mistaken  in  that,  but  we  would 
have  that  danger  all  the  time.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  that 
reason.  Now,  I  think  that  they  could  have  a  spur  just  the  same, 
not  as  large  a  spur,  come  in  right  along  parallel  with  the  river 
down  the  feeder,  approximately  the  same  width  as  the  canal  itself, 
the  same  depth,  without  any  danger,  because  they  would  have  the 
river  a3  a  spillway  all  along  to  take  away  the  high  water  at  any 
time,  and  the  river  would  be  left  in  its  natural  state,  and  this 
side  of  the  dam  they  would  have  a  rapids. 

In  regard  to  the  east  and  west  side  spur,  of  course  I  agree 
that  all  the  business  interests  that  want  these  spurs  —  it  is  a  nice 
thing  to  have  a  canal  or  any  mode  of  commerce  closer  to  your 
business,  but  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered.  You  can- 
not favor  this  special  business  interest,  the  lumber  interest,  or 
stone  interest  or  coal  interest  or  the  milling  interest  or  any  par- 
ticular interest,  because  other  people  are  to  be  considered.  As 
T  understand,  the  purpose  of  this  commission  is  to  get  the  senti- 
ment of  what  the  people  want  and  what  is  best  for  all.  Now,  I 
can  agree  that  the  spur  on  both  sides  of  the  river  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  certain  businesses,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
great  detriment  to  a  great  many  other  people  and  a  great  many 
other  businesses.  Now,  if  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  an 
east  side  and  west  side  spur  and  a  river  harbor,  why,  it  would 
not  necessitate  —  we  might  run  it  right  through  the  city  in  the 
start  and  be  done  with  it,  and  then  they  would  all  have  the  same 
privileges.  I  think  in  order  to  satisfy  the  most  people  and  the 
most  interests  the  proper  plan  would  be  to  have  just  simply  one 
center  harbor  for  the  river  harbor  or  else  a  spur  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  and  then  it  would  follow  that  both  sides  of  the  city  would 
l>e  equally  taken  care  of.  This  idea  of  a  west  side  and  east  side 
spur  would  be  virtually  as  bad  as  having  the  canal  right  through 
the  center  of  the  city,  and  I  speak  mainly  for  the  west  side.  We 
are  opposed  to  a  spur  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  a  stone  wall 
and  drawback  against  the  development  and  growth  of  the  west 
side  of  the  city.  A  large  number  of  people  here  voted  for  this 
Barge  canal  with  the  express  purpose  and  understanding  that  the 
Vol.  II  — 8 
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canal  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  city  and  run  around  the  city, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  canal  nuisance  is  the  reason  why 
they  did,  and  I  think  in  order  to  satisfy  all  people,  all  classes  of 
business,  all  interests  of  the  city  of  Rochester  that  one  center  spur 
ought  to  be  sufficient,  and  no  spurs  on  either  the  east  or  west 
side.    Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dransfield. —  Gentlemen,  the  question  with  regard 
to  the  allowing  of  or  making  this  spur  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
from  the  present  junction  of  the  Barge  canal  down  to  what  we 
call  the  Ohio  basin,  I  think  would  meet  the  disapproval  of  most 
of  all  the  property  holders  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  except 
perhaps  the  manufacturing  interests.  I  agree  with  just  what  Al- 
derman Girling  has  said  with  regard  to  the  people  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  west  side  of  the  canal,  as 
being  a  great  obstruction  to  the  increase  of  the  development  of 
the  city  in  that  direction. 

It  has  been  for  the  last  year  an  almost  impossible  thing  to  get 
the  residential  section  of  the  city  built  up,  and  there  is  a  very 
strong  preference  for  the  abandonment  of  the  spur  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  from  the  Barge  canal  into  the  city  limits,  just  as 
Alderman  Girling  has  said,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  works  accord- 
ing to  the  Cooley  plan  of  the  harbor  and  one  main  spur  from  that 
harbor  into  the  city  would  be  sufficient. 

The  manufactories  could  be  accommodated  by  a  trolley  line 
down  to  the  canal  if  they  wished  to  do  it.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience, and  I  have  lived  in  that  section  for  thirty  years,  that 
the  people  in  that  section  desire  the  abandonment  of  that  canal, 
and  it  has  been  a  great  detriment  to  the  development  of  property 
in  that  vicinity.  Of  course  we  have  to  consider  the  business  in- 
trests  of  the  canal,  but  these  are  largely  accommodated.  Several 
of  them  now  who  are  on  that  have  already  railroad  switches  and 
are  getting  largely  their  freight  by  railroad.  And  then  there  is  an- 
other thing,  the  question  as  to  the  Barge  canal  itself  and  the  exten- 
sion of  it  will  necessarily  be  by  lock.  The  depth  of  the  Barge  canal 
at  the  junction  with  the  present  Erie  canal  would  necessarily 
compel  you  to  lock  up  to  the  present  Barge  canal  or  deepen  the 
present  west  end  spur  to  such  a  depth  that  we  believe  it  would  be 
very  objectionable  to  that  part  of  the  city. 
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Mr.  Whitmore. —  Just  a  word  more.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  same  people  who  voted  to  do  away  with  the  Barge  canal  be- 
fore it  was  talked  of, —  certainly  everybody  did  that  outside  of 
these  business  interests.  We  know  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  a 
detriment  to  the  growth  of  the  city  there  for  dwelling  purposes  in 
certain  sections,  but  rather,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  broader 
view  of  it  It  is  for  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
people,  not  for  a  certain  section. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who 
desires  to  be  heard  f 

Mr.  Boss. —  Mr.  Robinson,  who  says  he  represents  himself  as  a 
citizen,  asks  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  William  H.  Robinson. —  I  am  merely  here  as  an  ordinary 
citizen.  I  do  not  represent  any  special  business.  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  this  subject  of  the  Barge  canal  for  a  number 
of  years  and  in  reference  to  this  spur  and  use  of  the  Genesee  river 
I  would  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
an  enclosure  here.  When  you  raise  that  dam  in  which  the  entire 
body  of  water,  every  particle  of  it  is  subject  to  pressure.  We 
have  the  waters  of  the  Genesee,  from  the  height  of  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet  above  this  point  and  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  or  no  you  could  make  a  safe  harbor  of  the  Genesee  river 
under  the  pressure  arising,  not  only  the  static  pressure  but  the 
dynamic  pressure  of  that  river,  in  the  entire  pressure  of  that  river. 
I  have  raised  the  question  and  it  has  been  in  print  whether  or  not 
this  Barge  canal  will  mean  a  success  for  the  city  of  Rochester  on 
.this  ground,  that  you  endeavor  to  make  this  canal  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  river  which  has  a  great  pressure.  You  start 
with  a  lock  >at  Lockport  and  the  profile  of  the  Barge  canal  makes 
it  a  perfect  level.  Engineer  Bond  who  is  the  author  of  that  profile 
intended  to  do  just  what  wtfs  right  He  intended  to  make  a  per- 
fect canal.  He  intended  that  the  water  power  of  the  city  should 
be  protected.  He  intended  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  water 
coming  from  Lake  Erie  and  contribute  to  the  water  power.  He 
intended  that  there  should  be  no  delay  to  navigation  only  at  the 
time  of  the  rise  of  the  water  for  a  few  days*  He  specifically 
stated  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  taking  water  from  the  Genesee 
river  only  at  the  time  of  high  water. 
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Mr.  Rose. —  If  you  will  confine  your  remarks  strictly  to  term- 
inals, that  is  what  the  Commission  desireB. 

Mr.  Robinson. —  I  am  coming  right  to  that  I  will  take  but  a 
moment  or  two.  But  he  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  with  only 
a  head  of  less  than  three  feet  he  was  to  make  an  integral  part  into 
the  Genesee  river  which  had  within  less  than  two  miles  a  head  of 
twelve  feet  and  within  thirty  miles  a  head  of  forty  feet  with  this 
static  pressure. 

Now,  in  this  twentieth  century  they  may  have  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  that  old  physical  law  that  the  height  governs  the 
pressure,  and  I  am  willing  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  these  engineers  and 
discover  whether  a  less  power  per  se  through  and  by  itself  can 
dominate  a  greater  power. 

Now,  we  come  to  this  harbor  and  we  have  this  pressure  from 
the  Genesee  river.  I  question  myself  that  there  can  be  any  moor- 
ing or  any  safe  place  for  a  vessel  in  that  river  or  that  it  can  be 
made  so.  I  merely  speak  as  a  citizen  to  draw  this  out  for  you 
to  look  carefully  before  you  attempt  to  make  this  powerful  river 
a  harbor. 

Mr.  Roes. —  Gentlemen,  Colonel  Graham  who  expected  to  be 
here  to  represent  the  interests  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city, 
manufacturing  interests,  is  unavoidable  detained,  and  Mr.  Georgo 
P.  Decker,  who  is  known  to  you  as  one  of  our  reputable  attorney- 
here,  will  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  that  seotion  of  the  city. 

Mr.  George  P.  Decker. —  The  best  I  nan  hope  to  do  is  to  givi* 
you  just  an  outline  of  the  reasonings  that  Colonel  Graham  has  in- 
dulged in  at  a  meeting  in  this  place  preparatory  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  necessity  and  justification  of  the  retention  of  tho^ 
old  canal  channels.  His  idea  was  acquiesced  in  by  everyone 
present.  His  idea  was  that  if  we  only  have  a  river  harbor  ar 
which  all  freight  must  be  received  and  shipped  and  handled,  it 
will  compel,  if  we  are  to  retain  our  commercial  business  that  \vp 
now  have  the  handling  of,  of  freight  practically  at  the  heart  of 
the  city,  -and  it  must  all  then  be  carted  in  every  direction  from 
the  only  harbor.  Now,  the  river  harbor  will  be  on  the  south  si«l-> 
of  Main  street  I  believe  that  something  like  80  per  cent  of  fh" 
factory  business  is  all  conducted  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street, 
so  that  all  that  cartage  would  have  to  crosa  Main  street.    A  gooo1 
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deal  of  it  would  have  to  follow  Main  street  in  reaching  the  eastern 
and  western  points  of  the  city.  A  good  deal  of  it  would  have  to 
follow  down  the  main  arteries  in  reaching  the  factories.  Already 
the  central  part  of  the  city  is  very  much  congested,  the  congestion 
would  be  almost  unendurable  if  it  had  to  be  increased  by  the 
handling  of  a  heavy  traffic  that  would  naturally  come  and  go 
from  the  Barge  canal  harbor.  It  seems  almost  beyond  argument 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  canal  shall  be  so  adjustable 
with  our  existing  industries  that  it  should  be  retained  and  new 
ones  encouraged  if  possible.  Now,  if  it  should  prove  in  the  course* 
of  time  that  there  are  industries  which  sought  the  location  of  the 
main  channel  of  the  canal,  when  that  time  comes  it  will  be  safe 
that  the  old  channels  could  be  abandoned  for  canal  purposes,  but 
we  believe  that  there  should  be  no  risk  taken  in  planning  your 
terminals  based  upon  the  assumption  that  those  existing  channels 
are  to  be  immediately  dispensed  with  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
oanal. 

Mr.  Ross. —  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  so  far  as  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  city  officials  are  concerned  this  closes  what 
we  have  to  say  to  you,  unless  you  have  some  question  you  wish  to 
ask. 

Mr.  Dransfield. —  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  We  have 
been  constructing  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  at  an  expense  of 
about  $150,000,  a  West  Side  sewer,  and  the  property-holders  in 
that  vicinity  have  been  so  heavily  taxed  that  it  has  been  largely  a 
confiscation  of  a  great  deal  of  the  west  side  property  of  the  city. 
In  the  construction  of  the  west  side  spur  and  the  deepening  of  that 
canal,  I  question  whether  the  West  Side  sewer  would  not  be  entirely 
cut  off;  I  mean  the  deepening  of  the  spur  of  the  west  part  of  the 
oanal.  Here  is  a  matter  perhaps  of  a  million  dollars  of  expense, 
and  the  property-holders  have  paid  and  closed -up  their  matters 
now.  Just  paying  for  the  construction  of  that  sewer,  which  has 
cost  them  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  a 
large  amount  yet  in  deficit  I  don't  know  how  it  is  to  be  collected, 
aiid  they  would  resent  entirely  the  construction  or  the  deepening 
of  that  west-side  spur.  In  the  first  place,  how  are  you  going  to 
get  your  water  to  fill  it  unless  you  do  deepen  it,  and  if  you  do 
deepen  it  you  are  going  to  cut  off  the  west  side  sure  which  is  in  a 
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deep  hollow.  You  are  going  to  cut  off  the  Lysle  avenne  sewer.  It 
has  been  just  reconstructed  and  is  about  four  or  five  feet  below  the 
present  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  you  are  going  to  cut  off  the  great 
sewer  which  leads  up  to  the  Saxton  street  line.  So  it  is  a  great 
question  with  reference  to  that  spur.  If  it  is  to  be  left  these 
questions  should  be  considered  carefully  and  honestly  before  that 
construction  of  the  West  Side  canal  is  made  or  deepened. 
Secretary  Smith. —  That  seems  to  be  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Williams. — Are  there  any  others  desiring  to  be  heard 
in  this  matter? 

Mr.  James  P.  B.  Duffy  (Park  Commissioner). —  I  want  to  eay 
a  word  in  reference  to  Linooln  park. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Describe  where  it  is;  we  don't  know 
where  it  is. 

Mr.  Duffy. —  Jurt  weat  of  the  city  line.    The  Barge  canal  runs 

through  Linooln  park,  crosses  the  New  York  Central  from  the 

north ;  it  enters  Lincoln  park  after  crossing  the  New  York  Central. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Show  it  to  us  on  the  map,  please. 

Mr.  Duffy. —  It  is  that  portion  of  the  city  just  west  of  the 

western  city  line. 

Chairman  Williams. —  How  does  it  get  its  name  as  a  park ;  is 
it  a  public  park? 

Mr.  Duffy. —  It  is  a  plot  of  land  that  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  other  business  interests  of  Rochester  were  instrumental  in 
securing  in  order  to  give  advantages  to  manufacturers  to  locate 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  its  location  was  selected  chiefly  be- 
cause of  its  great  railroad  facilities.  The  New  York  Central,  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Dela- 
ware and  Lackawanna,  by  means  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  an<l 
Pittsburgh  —  in  fact  it  is  the  natural  junction  point  of  all  the 
railroads  that  have  communication  with  Rochester;  it  is  the 
natural  shipping  point,  and  it  is  the  one  natural  point  on  the 
entire  barge  harbor  location  where  there  should  be  some  facilities 
provided  for  these  very  large  interests.  There  is  the  American 
Fruit  Product  Company,  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company, 
the  Simonton  Company,  all  located  adjoining  the  barge  harbor, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  companies  that  are  located  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  there  along  the  western  line.    In  view  of  the 
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natural  junction  of  all  railroads  and  the  very  large  manufactur- 
ing interests,  and  the  fact  of  the  location  of  tracks,  I  think  your 
Commission  should  consider  some  possible  facilities  to  make  that 
a  terminal  point.  As  I  understand  it,,  at  the  present  time,  the 
surface  of  the  water  of  the  Barge  canal  passing  Lincoln  park  is 
on  the  same  level  as  the  surface  of  the  water  crossing  the  river,, 
tut  that  the  embankment  is  about  thirty  feet,  I  am  not  sure  of 
those  figures,  but  about  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
Thus  it  would  practically,  unless  some  provision  is  made,  be  im- 
possible to  use  it  as  a  terminal  point.  It  would  be  hard  upon 
those  manufacturers  there  who  use  the  harbor  and  cart  a  part  of 
their  merchandise  up  to  the  river  harbor  and  make  shipments 
from  that  point,  which  is  some  distance,  as  you  will  notice  on  the 
map. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Graves. —  May  I  ask  what  the  present  plans  are  in 
reference  to  the  river  harbor  for  dockage  facilities  and  for  the 
use  of  that  harbor. 

Chairman  Williams. —  No  plans  have  yet  been  definitely  de- 
termined upon,  Mr.  Graves.    You  mean  in  the  city  of  Rochester  ? 

Mr.  Graves. —  For  the  city  of  Rochester.  I  would  only  merely 
say  this,  which  I  think  is  the  sentiment  of  our  people  generally, 
that  in  connection  with  that  harbor,  after  the  approval  of  the 
plan  which  was  fully  discussed  and  indorsed  here,  that  we  feel 
that  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  have  the  proper  dockage  facili- 
ties in  connection  with  that  harbor,  and  that  the  State  should  be 
fully  as  generous  towards  the  city  of  Rochester  in  supplying  those 
facilities  as  they  have  been  at  Syracuse  or  at  any  other  point  on 
the  line.  Perhaps  we  should  not  make  a  comparison  because 
Rochester  is  the  largest  and  the  most  important  shipping  point,  I 
believe,  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  city,  but  it  surely  should 
be  due  to  us  to  have  the  best  facilities  that  can  be  afforded  there 
for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  come  from  this  port  of  Rochester. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Mr.  Graves,  what  facilities  do  you  re- 
fer to  ?  Do  you  mean  a  vertical  wall  or  do  you  mean  sheds  and 
storehouses  or  things  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  get  your  idea  as  to 
what  you  call  proper  facilities. 
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Mr.  Graves. —  I  have  not  given  this  matter  that  study  that 
would  warrant  me  in  outlining  any  plans.  But  our  city  engineer 
and  others  here,  I  am  sure,  could  get  together  and  canvass  this 
matter  carefully. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Your  idea  was  simply  to  get  for 
Rochester  as  good  as  was  given  any  other  city. 

Mr.  Graham. —  I  understood,  I  think,  from  our  city  engineer 
the  other  day  at  a  preliminary  meeting  that  dockage  walls  had 
not  as  yet  been  fully  planned  or  provided  for  in  any  tentative 
plan  that  had  been  submitted  to  the  city  by  your  Commission. 
Possibly  I  was  mistaken  in  that,  but  that  was  the  impression  that 
I  had. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  It  could  hardly  be  until  after  this 
Commission  had  a  meeting  that  you  gentlemen  here  could  have 
discussed  the  question. 

Mr.  Graves. —  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  I  say  plans  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  to  have  been  made  until  we  had  this  meeting  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  desirous 
of  being  heard  ? 

Mayor  Edgerton. —  What  we  want  is  a  harbor  four  hundred 
feet  wide  and  a  concrete  wall  on  each  side  of  it;  good  dockage 
facilities  all  along,  and  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
else.  We  did  want  eighteen  feet  of  water  clear  up  to  the  crossing. 
We  will  be  satisfied  if  we  get  eighteen  feet  to  Clarissa  street  and 
twelve  feet  beyond.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  stand  for  right 
straight  from  now  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Ross. —  And  even  if  there  are  the  other  docks  along  the 
line  of  the  Barge  canal,  anyway  we  want  the  docks,  as  Mr.  Duffv 
has  suggested;  he  did  not  perhaps  make  it  quite  plain;  Lincoln 
park  is  not  a  pleasure  park,  but  is  the  name  given  to  that  section 
of  the  city  around  which  manufacturing  has  seemed  to  gather  and 
cluster.     We  would  want  a  dock  there. 

Chairman  Williams. —  If  there  are  no  others  to  be  heard  the 
Commission  will  adjourn  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Ross. —  Colonel  Graham  has  just  arrived  and  would  like  to 
-peak  to  you. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Q  rah  am. 

Colonel  James  S.  Graham. —  I  am  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
city  and  a  manufacturer.  1  have  works  now  on  the  western  side 
of  the  city,  but  I  want  to  speak  though  for  the  general  interests 
of  the  city  as  well  as  I  possibly  can.  One  difficulty  that  we  are 
laboring  under  regarding  the  proposed  harbor  that  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  in  the  river,  is  that  there  is  no  definite  idea  as  to  its 
width,  and  I  am  confident  that  knowing  the  river  as  I  do  that  if  it 
is  less  than  four  hundred  feet  wide  it  will  be  impossible  to  use  it 
in  anything  like  a  freshet  for  harbor  purpose,  the  current  would  be 
so  swift,  and  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  a  towboat  or  with  its 
barges,  unless  they  have  the  anchors  hanging  at  the  bow  ready  to 
drop,  perhaps,  they  would  not  take  hold  and  it  would  go  over  the 
dam.  The  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Fisher,  our  city  engineer,  as  to 
the  current  in  a  freshet,  with  the  dam  lowered,  that  it  would  be 
two  miles  an  hour  at  four  hundred  feet  width,  and  at  the  depth 
that  has  been  talked  of  —  I  submit  we  cannot  handle  canal  boats 
and  barges  in  any  swifter  current  than  that  with  any  degree  of 
safety,  with  a  danger  of  going  over  the  dam  if  they  are  let  go 
in  any  way,  if  ropes  break  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Now,  as  for  the  dockage  facilities:  It  is  generally  understood 
that  the  Erie  railway,  which  is  now  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  coming  into  the  city,  is  to  remain  as  it  is.  That  the  Lehigh 
Valley  road  which  comes  into  the  city  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
river  is  to  be  moved  eastward,  one,  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  and 
that  there  is  to  be  a  quay  or  clock  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Now,  1 
submit,  gentlemen,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  there  be*  a  quay  or  dock 
on  that  side  or  either  side  of  the  river,  that  there  are  some  large 
industries,  the  extent  of  them  you  can  ascertain  by  this  report 
made  by  some  of  the  people  interested,  that  cannot  do  business  pos- 
sibly in  that  harbor.  The  stone  business,  the  sand  business,  the 
clay  business,  the  lumber  business,  and  the  wheat  business,  even 
if  you  have  an  elevator  there. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Will  you  speak  a  little  bit  louder  so  that 
the  gentlemen  in  the  room  can  also  hear  what  you  say. 

Colonel  Graham. —  These  kind  of  businesses  can  only  be  trans- 
acted to  advantage  when  they  have  their  whole  plant  at  the  edge  of 
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the  water.  You  cannot  afford  to  unload  lumber  from  a  boat  and 
carry  it  over  a  dock  of  any  kind  and  load  it  on  wagons  and  then 
draw  it  two  or  three  or  four  miles  through  a  crowded  city.  You 
cannot  do  a  lumber  business  in  that  way.  The  lumbermen  here 
will  assure  you  of  that  You  cannot  do  the  tile  business,  two  of 
our  largest  factories  are  on  the  canal,  you  cannot  afford  to  trans- 
port clay  by  wagons  any  great  distance;  the  same  with  the  wheat, 
and  the  mills  are  now  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  In  fact,  eighty 
per  cent,  of  our  manufacturing  industries,  and  particularly  of  our 
heavy  manufacturing,  is  north  of  Main  street  The  river  harbor 
will  be  south  of  Main  street 

Main  street  is  now  greatly  congested.  We  do  not  know  what 
to  do  at  times  with  street  cars  and  traffic  of  all  kinds ;  so  seriously 
congested  that  plans  have  been  suggested  of  turning  the  heavy 
traffic  off  of  that  street  by  cutting  other  streets  parallel  with  Main 
street.  That  may  come  in  time,  but  we  ought  not  to  be  forced  to 
do  it,  and  then  even  all  this  heavy  traffic  would  have  to  come  from 
the  harbor  and  be  trucked  across  Main  street,  and  there  is  no  way, 
I  believe,  of  stopping  it  going  in  that  direction.  The  industrial 
population  of  the  city  is  mainly  north  of  Main  street;  the  resident 
part  of  the  city  more  south  of  Main  street  surrounding  this  river 
harbor;  for  that  reason,  for  the  fact  which  I  take  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, you  could  not  do  business  with  that  harbor  to  any  advantage. 
We  ought  to  have  several  harbors  or  spurs  of  the  canal  coming  in 
so  that  we  can  do  business.  Unless  the  harbor  is  four  hundred 
feet  wide  I  am  sure  that  in  May  when  we  generally  have  freshets, 
and  sometimes  in  July  when  we  have  freshets,  navigation  would 
be  entirely  suspended  from  one  to  two  weeks.  Mr.  Fisher  can  tell 
you  more  about  the  time  of  freshets  and  the  amount  of  them.  We 
had  a  freshet  in  July  some  years  ago  that  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage  south  of  the  city  by  the  very  high  and  swift  waters.  I  am 
confident  that  it  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  city  if  we  were 
thrown  entirely  —  if  we  could  only  do  business  through  this  har- 
bor. Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  these  manufacturing  indus- 
tries can  go  out  south  of  the  city.  The  Barge  canal,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  the  contracts  have  been  let  as  we  understand 
them,  is  to  go  from  three  and  a  half  —  how  is  it,  Mr.  Fisher,  about 
four  or  five  miles? 
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Mr.  Fisher. —  It  is  something  like  two  miles  west  of  the  present 
canal. 

Colonel  Graham. —  Well,  from  the  center  of  the  city,  four,  five 
or  six  miles  the  canal  would  he,  and  we  believe  that  the  bank  of 
the  canal  will  be  thirty  or  forty  feet  higher  than  the  water.  Now, 
I  submit,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  do  business  on  any  such  ground  as 
that  even  if  we  are  forced  to  go  out  there.  That  is  fairly  correct, 
isn't  it,  Mr.  Fisher? 

Mr.  Fisher. —  I  have  not  looked  up  those  figures. 

Colonel  Graham. — A  gentleman  interested  in  this  subject  told 
us  it  would  be  forty  feet  on  this  side.  Now,  on  the  west  side  it 
will  be  very  high,  but  we  do  not  know  how  many  feet.  We  are 
laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  accurate  informa- 
tion on  this  point.  But  I  submit  it  would  be  a  great  detriment  to 
our  city,  disarrange  our  entire  business,  congest  its  streets  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  are,  and  they  are  too  much  congested  now, 
I  speak  of  Main  and  our  business  streets,  to  force  cartage  of  our 
coarse  material,  sand,  gravel,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  through 
the  retail  business  part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Fisher. —  Do  I  understand  you  are  opposed  to  the  harbor 
here? 

Colonel  Graham. —  I  am  not  opposed  to  it  because  I  played  on  it 
when  I  was  a  boy;  it  was  my  play  ground  as  we  called  it  on  the 
upper  river,  and  it  will  make  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  three  or 
four  miles  long  before  we  strike  the  upper  river,  but  all  we  see 
there  are  steamers  carrying  passengers.  I  do  not  see  any  com- 
mercial traffic  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  submit,  gentlemen,  that 
that  harbor  will  not  be  of  any  practical  use  to  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  city  who  use  the  material  which  is  transported  on 
the  canal.  That  is  my  point,  and  I  think  that  the  more  that  you 
investigate  it  and  inquire  into  it  and  study  the  situation  of  our 
business  and  of  our  streets  you  will  see  that  that  is  a  fact,  and  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  the  lumber  business  cannot  be  economically 
conducted  unless  the  lumber  yards  are  on  the  water  so  that  the 
lumber  can  be  taken  directly  from  the  boats  and  piled  in  the  yards. 
You  cannot  have  that  in  the  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  that 
we  will  have  in  length  up  the  river.  Stone  yards  the  same  way. 
You  must  have  an  elevator.     You  must  have  derricks.     You  must 
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have  warehouses  for  the  business  in  the  limited  distance  that  we 
could  use  on  that  side  of  the  river.  In  fact  if  we  use  both  rail- 
ways and  both  sides  of  the  river  it  would  disarrange  our  entire 
business  and  force  us  to  an  expense  for  truckage  that  is  now  carry- 
ing all  of  the  large  concerns  out  of  the  city  with  their  plants,  giv- 
ing them  away  almost  to  get  out  of  the  railways,  and  it  will  throw 
us  all  out  of  the  benefit  of  the  canals  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  Searle. —  The  study  of  the  geography  of  the  city  shows  us 
that  the  north  side,  doing  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  manufacturing 
business  of  Rochester,  is  saturated  with  said  sewer  pipe,  lumber 
and  so  forth,  the  rate  of  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent.,  will  not  go 
across  Main  street  in  the  future  growth  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 
If  it  does  it  will  come  by  the  lake. 

The  southeast  section  of  the  city  and  the  southwestern  section 
of  the  city  are  so  promising  as  a  source  of  development  that  by  the 
time  that  harbor  is  finished  eighty  per  cent,  of  its  freight  will  go 
southeast  and  southwest,  and  the  other  facilities  will  take  care  of 
the  unsaturated  portion  of  the  northeast  and  northwestern  part  of 
our  city.  I  quite  appreciate  the  benefits  of  the  harbor  for  the 
development  of  Lincoln  park.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  but 
they  are  both  good  for  the  growth  of  Rochester,  and  they  are  both 
necessary,  and  one  does  certainly  not  obliterate  the  other. 

Alderman  Qerling. —  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  present  loca- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  industries,  as  can  be  very  easily  dis- 
covered, indicates  what  the  people  of  the  city  want,  that  is,  these 
heavy  concerns  are  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  now,  and  they  cannot 
be  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  if  they  are  going  to  have  this  harbor. 

Mr.  Graves. —  Just  one  more  point  in  reference  to  the  Cooley 
harbor,  the  central  harbor ;  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  get  into  the 
center  of  the  city  without  obstruction  of  highways,  without  the 
maintenance  of  lift,  or  drawbridges  and  I  think  it  is  exceptional 
in  that  respect.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  one  great  feature  in 
favor  of  that  harbor. 

The  Chairman. —  Tf  there  are  no  others  to  be  heard  we  will  ad- 
journ. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow,  November  11,  1909,  at  Oswego. 
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Seventh  Public  Hearing  of  the  State  Barge  Canal  Terminal 
Commission  held  at  the  Booms  of  the  Common  Council  in  the  City 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  1909,  10  a.  m. 

Present. —  Messrs.  Frank  M.  Williams,  Chairman,  Fred- 
erick C.  Stevens,  Edward  A.  Bond,  Harvey  J.  Donaldson, 
Commissioners,  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman. —  Gentlemen,  this  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Com- 
mission provided  for  by  act  of  the  Legislature  last  year  has  the 
duty  under  that  legislative  action  of  investigating  the  harbors 
and  terminals  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  a  view  to  conserv- 
ing and  bettering  the  State's  commercial  position  at  a  time  when 
the  Barge  canal  is  completed  and  in  full  operation.  Now,  the 
Barge  canal  work  is  progressing  so  rapidly  at  this  time  that  it  y* 
a  very  opportune  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  look  forward 
towards  the  full  utilization  of  what  it  will  mean  when  it  is  com- 
pleted, and  with  that  in  view  this  Commission  has  been  holding  a 
series  of  hearings  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  Commis- 
sion is  in  the  position  of  being  inquirers  and  seekers  after  inform- 
ation, so  that  at  these  various  hearings  we  have  refrained  from 
making  any  statements  ourselves,  and  have  depended  upon  those 
interested. in  the  development  of  the  various  harbors  in  the  State 
t<  tell  us  what  they  thought  in  their  knowledge  of  the  situation 
should  be  done  at  various  points  for  the  betterment  of  particular 
localities  and  for  the  betterment  of  canal  interests  in  the  State 
at  large,  and  in  view  of  that  we  will  be  glad  to  listen  this  morn- 
ing to  you  and  to  any  suggestion  you  may  have  to  make  to  us 
covering  your  ideas  of  what  should  be  done  in  the  city  of  Oswego, 
if  anything.  If  you  have  speakers  who  are  prepared  to  present 
ideas  which  you  may  have  formulated,  and  have  any  order  in 
which  you  wish  them  to  speak,  if  you  will  just  indicate  that,  we 
will  call  on  them  in  that  order. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Cullinan. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission:    To  begin  with  I  personally  desire  to  express  my 

[237) 
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great  pleasure  in  observing  a  body  of  State  officers  come  to  Os- 
wego to  consider  a  matter  in  which  the  prosperity  of  this  locality 
is  involved;  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of,  I  might  say,  mutual 
congratulation  that  you  have  come  here  upon  a  question  which 
is  now  receiving  great  public  attention  not  only  here  in  this  city 
and  this  State  and  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  world  at  large. 
Nobody  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  question  of  trans- 
portation but  must  reach  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
railroad  building,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  in  order  to  have  a  symmetrical  and  proper  development  of 
this  country  the  question  of  railroad  building  and  railroad  trans- 
portation must  be  supplemented  by  water  transportation ;  and  this 
really  is  the  age  of  water  transportation,  and  during  the  next 
ten  years  it  undoubtedly  will  receive  in  this  country  and  in  the 
world  at  large  far  more  attention  than  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion by  railroads. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  have  come  here  expecting  to  find  in  the 
city  of  Oswego  and  at  this  port  a  large  commerce  which  the  Barge 
canal  will  take  care  of,  I  must  be  frank  with  you  and  say  that 
you  will  not  find  it ;  but  I  believe  that  we  may  say  to  you,  gentle- 
men, and  give  you  reasons  for  it,  that  there  will  be  a  large  com- 
merce at  this  port  in  the  near  future,which  will  require  just  what 
you  have  come  here  to  investigate,  the  subject  of  terminals,  and 
I  think  that  I  can  submit  to  you  fair  reasons  for  such  an  assump- 
tion. There  was  a  time  not  many  years  ago  when  this  port  was 
one  of  the  large  receiving  grain  ports  of  the  upper  lakes.  Oswego 
was  not  then  a  rival  of  Buffalo,  but  Buffalo  was  a  rival  of  Oswego, 
and  we  were  then  enabled  at  that  time  to  be  one  of  the  large  re- 
ceivers of  grain  from  the  great  west  through  the  Welland  canal, 
notwithstanding  we  were  handicapped  with  tolls  upon  every  cargo 
of  grain  that  went  through  that  canal  destined  for  this  port,  and 
notwithstanding  that  handicap  we  were  able  to  be  one  of  the  great 
receivers  of  grain,  and  Buffalo  was  our  rival.  But,  gentlemen 
of  the  Commission,  there  came  a  time  when  the  government 
deepened  the  St.  Clair  flats.  There  came  a  time  when  the  car- 
goes of  the  great  west  were  stopped  at  the  Welland  canal  and 
could  not  come  down  to  this  lake ;  and  from  that  time  the  decadence 
of  this  port  as  a  receiving  grain  port  began,  and  it  is  now  ex- 
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terminated.  Now,  why  is  it  coming  back  ?  Let  me  give  you  my 
reasons.  I  think  there  are  three  factors  which  may  be  considered 
in  connection  with  this  proposition.  In  the  first  place,  the  route 
from  the  great  west  via  the  lakes  to  the  seaboard,  the  natural  route, 
is  down  the  great  lakes  around  Niagara  Falls  on  to  this  lake,  and 
then  through  the  Oswego  river,  the  Oneida  river,  the  Oneida  lake, 
the  Mohawk  river,  the  Hudson,  to  the  seaboard.  The  line  of 
the  present  Barge  canal,  the  natural  route,  is  the  only  route  that 
the  future  can  take  into  consideration.  It  is  the  natural  route, 
because  there  is  a  universal  law  of  transportation,  that  the  routes 
for  the  transportation  of  the  goods  of  the  world  are  on  longi- 
tudinal lines  and  not  otherwise.  For  a  further  illustration  of 
that,  consider  the  business  that  now  goes  through  the  Suez  canal. 
That  barrier  was  removed,  and  all  that  was  said  about  that,  the 
future  of  transportation  through  that  route  has  been  confirmed, 
and  it  will  be  confirmed  with  the  Panama  canal.  Now,  the  grain 
of  the  great  northwest  must  come  on  to  this  lake,  that  is,  if  we 
are  going  to  utilize  the  Barge  canal  from  the  Hudson  river  to 
the  port  of  Oswego,  and  it  must  come  through  a  canal  around 
Niagara  Falls,  either  built  by  the  Canadians  or  one  built  by  the 
United  States.  Now,  you  gentlemen  are  well  aware  of  the  great 
prominence  of  the  port  of  Montreal  as  a  seaboard  port  for  the 
exportation  of  grain  of  the  great  northwest,  but  we  believe  here 
that  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  receive  that  grain  and  tran- 
ship it  here  at  this  port  of  Oswego  and  send  it  to  the  Hudson  river 
and  via  New  York  than  to  have  it  transhipped  at  Kingston  and 
then  carried  down  in  low  ton  barges  over  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  Montreal.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  for  gentlemen  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  this  great 
business  of  the  Canadians  by  merely  looking  at  statistics,  but  if 
you  gentlemen  were  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  could  see  as  we  can  almost  see  every  day  that  stately 
line  of  ships  going  down  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
tc  Kingston,  carrying  the  grain  of  the  great  northwest  and  there 
transhipped,  the  question  of  the  great  menace  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  State  of  New  York  would  be  burned  into  your  souls  as  mere 
statistics  cannot  burn  it  in, 
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Now,  a  canal  must  be  built  around  Niagara  Falls.  There  is 
at  present  a  canal  there  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Canadian 
government.  Canada  has  always  been  alive  and  in  the  forefront 
on  the  question  of  water  transportation,  and  that  canal  to-day  is 
to  be  enlarged,  or  at  least  a  new  one  built,  of  about  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  and  you  can  almost  see  the  engineers  there  at  work 
to-day,  not  waiting  in  Canada,  not  contemplating  what  she  ought 
to  do,  but  doing  it.  and  being  at  the  forefront  on  the  question  of 
transportation  to  the  seaboard. 

Now,  you  may  say  why  can't  you  avail  yourselves,  or  some 
critic  may  say,  of  the  advantages  of  a  Welland  canal  enlarged 
or  rebuilt  by  Canada?  Why,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  folly  for  us.  Think  of  it,  to  place  the 
future  of  this  great  State,  the  metropolis  of  your  great  interests 
as  far  as  grain  transportation  is  concerned,  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  country,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  business  and  commercial 
rival.  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  New  York's  crisis.  It  is  not  a 
mere  question  as  to  the  welfare  of  this  little  city  and  this  port, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
with  her  eight  million  of  people  —  why,  she  has  more  population 
than  all  Canada,  but  Canada  is  outrivalling  her  on  the  question 
of  water  transportation.  She  has  far  more  wealth,  and  she  must 
rise  to  the  occasion  immediately,  or  other  routes  will  receive  such 
an  advantage  that  she  cannot  overcome  it.  Why,  you  have 
observed  that  within  the  past  summer  the  White  Star  people  in 
England  have  laid  down  two  keels  of  the  largest  freighters  in  the 
world  to  make  connections  and  sailings  from  Quebec.  Of  course, 
Montreal  is  the  metropolis  of  Canada,  but  these  great  freighters 
will  go  to  Montreal,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
several  millions  of  dollars  to  deepen  the  St.  Lawrence  river  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec ;  an  illustration  of  the  determination 
of  that  young  country  of  Canada  to  control  one  of  the  great 
transportation  routes  to  the  seaboard  and  to  Europe. 

It  makes  us  think  that  there  is  great  weight  and  great  force 
to  the  remark  recently  accredited  to  Premier  Laurier  of  Canada, 
when  he  said,  Gentlemen,  the  Twentieth  Century  is  Canada's. 
Look  at  her  railroad  routes  across  that  country.  See  what  she 
has  done  in  water  transportation,  and  what  she  is  continuing  to 
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do.  I  say  that  it  is  a  menace  to  the  great  State  of  New  York 
and  to  the  metropolis  to  place  the  canal  on  which  we  rely  in  the 
hands  of  this  young  giant  on  the  north,  but  that  wc  should  have 
the  Barge  canal  here  carrying  two  thousand  ton  boats,  with  a 
short  route  to  the  Hudson  river;  when  these  great  leviathians  of 
the  upper  lakes  come  down  into  this  lake,  when  they  come  here, 
why,  we  can  say,  gentlemen,  when  they  talk  about  transshipping 
at  Kingston  and  going  into  small  barges,  that  we  have  got  barges 
four  and  five  times  the  size,  and  for  the  time  being  there  is  no 
question  but  what  we  will  divert  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  coming 
down  on  this  lake  but  we  want  to  be  sure  about  it,  and  we  want 
to  build  a  canal  around  Niagara  Falls  where  there  can  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  cargoes  coming  to  American  ports,  and  either 
the  State  or  the  nation  must  do  it. 

Now,  there  is  another  menace  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  State  in  the  matter  of  receiving  and  transporting  the  grains 
of  the  West,  and  we  have  recently  seen  an  illustration  of  the  im- 
portance and  the  magnitude  of  that  menace.  No  one  of  us  here 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  work  of  the  great  Rivers  and  Harbors  Na- 
tional Congress,  for  the  gentlemen  I  see  before  me  have  been  there 
as  delegates,  and  they  know  the  great  attention  being  given  by 
the  people  of  the  west,  the  northwest,  the  middle  west,  and  the 
south,  to  the  question  of  transportation  by  water,  and  they  know 
that  those  people  are  being  led  to  believe  and  saturated  with  the 
idea  that  the  Mississippi  route  is  the  route  to  carry  the  grains 
of  the  northwest  down  that  river  and  make  New  Orleans  the 
formidable  rival  of  all  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  have 
seen  President  Taft  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
route  that  he  took  a  steamer  from  St  Louis  and  made  that  long, 
tedious  journey  to  New  Orleans,  and  we  have  observed  the  boards 
of  trade  of  the  different  cities  along  that  route  and  the  adjoin- 
ing States,  coming  as  they  have  never  come  before,  in  behalf  of 
any  great  commercial  problem  in  favor  of  transportation  to  the 
seaboard  of  the  grains  of  the  northwert  via  the  Mississippi  river 
to  New  Orleans.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  may  be  skeptical  about 
this.  I  feel  perhaps  as  may  some  of  you  that  the  proposition 
is  chimerical,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  find  thirty 
million  of  people  in  favor  of  that  proposition  with  their  represen- 
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tatives  in  the  halls  of  Congress  at  Washington  ?  What  are  von 
going  to  do  about  it?  You  cannot  prevent  it  by  sitting  down 
and  keeping  quiet.  So,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  salvation  of  this  route  here  and  the  salvation  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  State  lies  in  the  construction  of  a  Welland  canal 
around  Niagara  Falls  as  one  of  the  links  of  the  Barge  canal. 

If  Clinton  lived  to-day  there  would  never  be  an  Erie  canal  to 
Buffalo  paralleling  this  great  water  route  given  to  us  by  nature 
free  and  without  cost.  So  with  these  three  factors,  nature's  route, 
a  Welland  canal,  a  Barge  canal,  with  this  fine  tonnage,  you  have 
got  the  prosperity  of  this  port  assured,  the  salvation  of  the  metrop- 
olis and  the  State  assured;  and  you  must  remember  that  by 
having  grain  come  this  way,  through  a  canal  of  our  own,  we  will 
not  be  handicapped  with  tolls  or  the  danger  of  tolls  imposed  by  a 
foreign  country.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  trusting  to  the  future, 
looking  at  the  past,  you  must  unhesitatingly  reach  the  conclusion 
that  right  here,  above  all  places  in  the  State  of  New  York,  exists 
the  necessity  for  terminals  to  take  care  of  the  grain  of  the  north- 
west. It  is  to  be  deplored,  gentlemen,  that  the  national  Con- 
gress heretofore  has  gone  in  a  sort  of  haphazard  way  in  the  matter 
of  public  improvements.  Money  has  been  spent  lavishly  and  ap- 
parently without  purpose  to  the  prejudice  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  entire  Union.  This  abuse  must  be  remedied,  and 
you  gentlemen  are  aware  that  in  the  national  platform  of  both 
great  parties  of  last  year,  as  well  as  in  the  platform  of  the  Re- 
publican party  at  Saratoga  the  past  year,  there  was  a  plank  in- 
serted pledging  both  parties  to  the  creation  of  a  commission  by 
engineers  who  would  take  up  this  great  question  of  water  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States,  and  provide  for  a  symmetrical 
and  definite  plan  for  which  public  appropriations  could  be  made. 
I  believe  that  if  that  is  done  in  the  near  future  that  one  of  the 
first  things  to  be  recommended  by  that  commission,  as  it  has  been 
recommended  by  every  commission  that  has  over  been  created  by 
the  national  government,  on  the  question  of  water  transportation, 
the  construction  of  a  Welland  canal  around  Niagara  Falls  will  be 
the  result.  I  earnestly  pray  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  this  route  but  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  entire  country,  that  such  a  commission  may  be  created  to 
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the  extent  that  moneys  appropriated  shall  be  properly  used  foi 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  courteous  attention 
which  you  have  given  to  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Frederick  O.  Clarke. —  Mr.  Chairman"  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Commission:  I  have  been  advised  to  submit  the  statements  I 
might  make  in  writing,  and  the  reason  for  that  advice  was  to  pre- 
vent the  prolixity  of  views  that  I  sometimes  get  into  when  I  am 
talking  about  water  and  waterways. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  November  11,  1909. 

Hon.   Frank  M.   Williams,   Frederick   C.   Stevens,   Edward  A. 
Bond  and  Harvey  J.  Donaldson,  Commissioners: 

Oswego  is  one  of  the  three  northern  terminals  of  your  greater 
canal  and  we  understand  that  in  anticipation  of  its  completion  you 
wish  to  know  what  traffic  awaits  it,  and  if  preparation  should  be 
made  to  care  for  it  economically  and  conveniently. 

It  is  not  usually  a  profitable  exercise  to  boast  of  or  to  exalt  one's 
past.  "  Has-beens  "  are  but  tolerantly  regarded.  The  mills  are 
not  expected  to  grind  much  with  water  that  has  gone  by.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  we  come  before  you  to-day. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  we  cannot  now  make  a  showing  of 
large  commerce,  but  it  is  our  hope  and  expectation  that  the  near 
future  will  find  a  large  volume  of  traffic  knocking  at  the  ponderous 
gates  of  this  magnificent  terminal  lock,  and  the  basic  reason  for 
this  faith  is  in  the  certainty  that  history  will  repeat  itself. 

Nature  marked  this  path,  when  the  world  was  young,  as  its  own 
way  between  east  and  west.  Champlain  found  it  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  explorers,  missionaries, 
hunters,  trappers,  warriors,  traders,  had  learned  it  well.  A  record 
of  early  commerce  is  of  the  arrival  in  1723  from  the  great  north- 
west of  one  fleet  of  57  crafts  laden  with  738  bales  of  furs  which 
were  forwarded  by  exactly  the  same  water  courses  that  now  form 
the  line  of  your  Barge  canal,  to  Albany;  to  be  shipped  thence  for 
the  adornment  of  the  fair  women  of  France;  and  later,  George 
Washington,  engineer  as  well  as  statesman,  standing  on  the  shores 
of  Oneida  lake,  indicated  this  route  as  the  natural  and  future  line 
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of  traflic  east  and  west.  For  many  years  all  transportation,  west- 
ward and  eastward  —  except  that  hauled  over  the  Allegany  hills 
—  was  by  this  same  Mohawk  valley-Oneida  lake-Oswego  route  that 
you  are  so  grandly  utilizing  now. 

All  this  is  only  to  make  the  point  that  this  is  the  natural  course 
of  traffic,  and  it  was  the  natural  course  for  many  years. 

The  Oswego  canal  was  opened  for  navigation  in  1829,  and  the 
same  year  the  Welland  canal  connected  Lake  Ontario  with  Lake 
Erie.  In  1830,  the  product  of  the  farms  of  Ohio  and  some  porta 
of  Indiana  and  Michigan  (there  was  then  no  positive  west  be- 
yond), began  to  flow  eastward  through  this  channel  and  gradually 
increased  thereafter. 

In  1837  there  were  8  steamers  and  125  sailing  vessels  trading  at 
Oswego  regularly. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven  the  Albany  Argus  printed 
the  statement  that  shipments  from  Oswego  by  canal  aggregated 
184,690  gross  tons. 

In  ten  years  — 1846  to  1855  inclusive,  the  tolls  collected  by 
New  York  State  on  eastward-bound  shipments  from  Oswego  by 
canal  amounted  to  $2,768,0ft2  —  averaging  $276,806  per  annum 
or  about  $1,400  per  day. 

In  four  years  —  1866  to  1869  inclusive,  the  receipts  of  the  port 
of  Oswego  averaged,  per  annum,  13,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  and 
300,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

November  30,  18G9,  just  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  navigation, 
a  list  of  vessels  afloat  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  for  Oswego 
showed  cargoes  approximating  one-half  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
A  memorandum  November  26,  1869,  shows  shipments  by  canal 
from  Oswego  for  nine  days  preceding,  1,151,027  bushels  of  grain, 
besides  much  flour  and  lumber. 

The  arrivals  by  lake  November  22,  1869,  were  61  sailing  vessels 
and  2  steamers  carrying  320,000  bushels  of  grain  and  many  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber. 

General  Walker,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  his  report  for 
1809,  gives  the  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Statee  at  every 
customs  district,  and  relatively  the  ports  were:  First,  New  York; 
second,  Boston;  third,  San  Francisco;  fourth,  Philadelphia;  fifth, 
Baltimore;  sixth,  New  Orleans;  seventh,  Oswego.     And  as  a  mat- 
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ter  of  fact,  well  known  at  the  time,  the  Oswego  Custom  House  was 
for  several  years  the  fifth,  sixth  or  seventh  on  the  list  as  to  amount 
of  duties  collected  in  the  whole  United  States. 

These  examples  of  former  conditions  have  been  taken  somewhat 
hurriedly  from  scattered  memoranda,  without  selection  or  regard 
to  sequence,  and  do  not  really  represent  the  best  of  our  forty  years 
of  prosperous  commercial  activity,  but  may  tend  to  show  you  that 
the  "  little  port  "  was  "  going  some  "  in  those  days,  and  "  by  the 
same  token  "  is  likely  to  do  better  on  its  "  second  wind." 

For  thirty  years  there  was  here  a  larger  capacity  for  flour  mill- 
ing than  at  any  other  point  in  the  United  States,  and  understand- 
ing, as  I  think  I  do,  the  causes  for  the  extinction  of  the  industry,  I 
predict  that  when  wheat  can  be  brought  to  this  port  from  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  for  two  cents  per  bushel,  as  it  will  when  the  bar 
at  Niagara  is  removed,  it  will  be  milled  here  again  and  the  product 
floated  to  the  ocean  on  the  Barge  canal. 

It  is  likely  also,  that  this  will  be  found  the  most  convenient 
point  for  transhipment  and  rehandling  large  quantities  of  Minne- 
sota made  flour. 

The  lumber  business,  which  for  many  years  was  immense  and 
made  the  bulk  of  canal  shipments  hence,  has  been  reduced  to 
small  proportions,  largely  because  of  a  little  lower  rates  of  freight 
by  rail,  and  is  at  present  almost  nil  because  of  the  uncertain  and 
intermittent  navigation  by  the  old  canal  during  construction  of 
the  new.  It  is  believed  that  the  lower  rates  possible  on  the  larger 
new  waterway  will,  to  a  large  extent,  restore  the  old  traffic  and 
make  a  way  for  the  product  of  other  forests  to  the  people  and 
markets  of  central  and  southern  New  York. 

The  present  receipts  and  shipments  of  20,000  to  30,000  cords 
of  pulp  wood  per  annum  will  probably  be  very  largely  increased 
by  the  facilities  and  economies  of  this  route. 

It  is  believed  that  with  the  extension  of  this  project  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  through  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes, 
large  quantities  of  coal  now  dependent  upon  rail  transportation, 
will  find  in  the  large  canal  a  cheaper  way  and  be  distributed  at 
lower  cost  for  the  country  contiguous  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
St  Lawrence. 
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Yon  are  well  aware,  of  course,  that  in  the  years  of  Oswego's 
commerce,  when  the  wheat  and  com  from  the  western  fields  al- 
most clogged,  at  times,  our  small  canal,  that  all  the  shipping  of 
the  upper  lakes  had  clear  passage  between  Erie  and  Ontario  by 
the  "Welland  canal.  Our  troubles  began  when  the  government 
first  deepened  the  natural  channel  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie, 
permitting  larger  craft  to  traverse  Erie  than  could  pass  the  Wel- 
land canal.  For  a  time  this  difference,  though  a  handicap,  wa9 
not  controlling;  and  our  vessels  worked  against  it,  but  soon  came 
demands  for  a  still  deeper  channel,  and  the  ships  were  made  so 
large  that,  in  accordance  with  the  axiom  of  transportation, — 
"  the  larger  the  bottom,  the  lower  the  freight " —  competition 
became  impossible  and  our  merchants  retired  from  the  field.  And 
so  it  is  that  we  have  now  no  visible  means  of  support  for  your 
canal. 

But  we  have  prospects  and  we  set  them  in  our  show  windows 
to-day.  We  have  "  sweet  hope  "  and  high  expectation  and  a  firm 
belief  that  by  the  time  this  Barge  canal  shall  be  completed  .the 
largest  ships  of  the  upper  lakes  can  float  in  this  harbor. 

We  hope  that  the  efforts  in  Congress  will  result  in  the  early 
construction  of  &  canal  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara. 
But  whether  or  not,  we  believe  that  the  enterprising  neighbor 
across  this  blue  sea  —  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,"  will  make  a 
new  Welland  canal,  and  that  soon,  thus  wiping  out  for  the  second 
time  the  slightly  stigraatic  sentence  uttered  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago:  "A  chain  of  water  lines  twenty-five  hundred  miles 
long  with  only  one  obstruction  —  that  can  be  removed  by  a  com- 
paratively small  expenditure." 

Then  without  any  interference  with  the  transportation  of  the 
products  of  her  magnificent  northwest  we  can  let  our  own  grain 
and  flour  and  provisions  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
keep  your  big  lock  gates  swinging. 

I  should  be  glad  to  think  the  conclusion  obvious  that  it  will 
be  wise  for  the  State  to  secure  —  before  speculation  or  business 
enterprise  shall  make  it  difficult  —  such  convenient  locations  for 
terminal  facilities  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  by  this 
Honorable  Commission. 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mission :  My  part  in  this  proceeding  is  simply  to  present  to  you 
such  statistics  of  the  records  of  the  local  custom  house  as  seem  to 
bear  on  the  question  before  you.  I  do  want  to  digress  long  enough 
so  that  I  do  not  appear  before  you  as  a  mourner  for  the  lost  com- 
merce of  Oswego,  but  rather  rejoicing  in  the  belief  that  with  such 
generous  terminals  as  I  believe  your  committee  will  decide  to 
recommend  for  this  port  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Barge  canal 
which  will  connect  Oswego  with  it,  by  an  enlarged  Welland  or 
ship  canal  controlled  by  the  United  States  Government  around 
Niagara  Falls,  that  all  the  commerce  we  have  been  heretofore  hav- 
ing in  this  port  will  be  restored  and  increased.  You  have  heard 
something  of  the  decay  of  the  commerce  of  this  port,  and  you  have 
also  heard  something  of  the  importance  to  this  port  of  the  grain 
carrying  trade  of  this  country  by  a  canal  around  Niagara  Falls 
to  be  controlled  by  the  United  States  Government.  As  bearing 
upon  that  particular  question,  T  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  cer- 
tain figures  that  I  have  here  culled  from  the  records  of  the  local 
customs  office.  In  1903  the  tolls  were  removed  from  the  Welland 
canal  as  an  experiment.  At  that  time  the  active  tonnage  of  this 
port  had  shrunken  to  335,312  tons,  which  covered  the  arrivals  and 
departures  at  this  port  for  the  year.  The  succeeding  year,  1904, 
the  tonnage  increased  to  more  than  double  the  figures  that  I  have 
given,  namely,  to  680,800  tons,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
significant  thing,  in  that  removal  of  those  tolls  had  induced  ves- 
sels to  come  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  visit  this  port;  they  did  not 
all  bring  grain  to  this  port,  it  is  true-;  many  of  them  went  down 
with  grain  for  the  Montreal  route,  where  it  was  transhipped. 
They  stopped  at  this  port  on  their  way  to  the  upper  lake  and  took 
coal.  While  it  is  true  that  the  commerce  of  this  port  shows  a 
great  decay  from  the  periods  that  have  been  called  to  your  atten- 
tion, gentlemen,  I  think  one  thing  has  been  ignored,  and  which  h 
a  factor  in  the  commerce  of  this  port,  and  which  is  generally  ig- 
nored by  the  residents  of  Oswego,  and  which  is  the  export  business 
that  is  done  here,  which  amounts  in  value  to  something  over  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year,  and  which  is  still  showing  a 
steady  and  healthy  growth.  The  enrolled  tonnagr*  of  the  port  has 
increased  from  1900,  when  it  was  four  thousand  nine  hundred 
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and  five  tons,  gross  tons,  to  ninety-two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-one  tons  in  1908.  I  do  not  know  that  that  will  be  con- 
sidered of  any  great  interest  to  you,  but  I  state  the  conditions 
here,  and  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  importance  of  the  port, 
so  I  present  it  to  you.  I  have  a  mass  of  figures  relative  to  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  at  this  port,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
port  for  a  series  of  years,  which  T  will  hand  to  you  later  if  you 
desire.  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  have  a  little  bearing  on  this 
particular  question  which  you  are  seeking  information  on;  I  will 
not  take  any  more  time. 

Secretary  Smith. —  We  would  like  to  have  that  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Mr.  Cooper. —  Yes,  sir,  here  it  is. 

Office  of  the  Collector,    United  States  Customs  Service,  Port  of 
Oswego ,  N.  Y.: 

November  10,  1909. 

Tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  at  and  departing  from  Oswego,  N. 
Y.,  during  the  following  years,  viz. : 


No. 

No 

Total 

Year. 

Arrivals. 

Tonnage. 

Departures.  Tonnage. 

Tonnage. 

1895 

1794 

374,201 

1816 

396,355 

770,556 

1896 

1705 

394,258 

1720 

397,690 

791,948 

1897 

1567 

355,929 

1599 

371,634 

727,563 

1898 

1197 

310,152 

1192 

311,062 

621,214 

1899 

12.78 

311,407 

1278 

318,301 

629,708 

1900 

1141 

250,510 

1178 

250,789 

501,299 

1901 

1169 

253,362 

1182 

245,888 

499,250 

1902 

753 

167,882 

748 

167,430 

335,312 

1903 

1169 

341,058 

1174 

339,742 

680,800 

1904 

1140 

316,550 

1148 

328,282 

644,832 

1905 

1173 

353,142 

1183 

358,603 

711,745 

1906 

1019 

317,388 

1017 

323,947 

641,335 

1907 

1136 

389,494 

1111 

378,283 

767,777 

1908 

1018 

379,512 

1042 

385,336 

764,848 

4,514,845 

4,573,342 

9,088,187 
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Registered  tonnage  at  port  Oswego,  N.  Y.: 

Gro98        Net 
Tonnage.  Tonnage. 

1900 4,905        3,398 

1908 92,381      70,524 

Captain  W.  L.  Guthrie. —  In  the  assignment  of  the  task  of  the 
preparation  of  the  data  for  the  Commission  to  show  the  feasible 
terminals  the  State  owns  here  at  Oswego,  my  task  was  to  assemble 
certain  data  connected  with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  har- 
bor, -and  it  was  considered  it  might  be  of  some  value  to  you  in 
determining  the  location  or  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  the 
location  of  terminals  in  the  port  I  have  had  a  map  prepared 
as  well  as  possible  in  the  time  at  our  disposal  showing  the  char- 
acter of  the  bottom,  the  depths  of  water,  and  this  is  a  represent- 
ation of  the  harbor  of  Oswego,  and  I  have  tried  to  record  on  here 
the  data  showing  the  character  of  the  bottom  in  the  river  as.  well 
as  in  the  outer  harbor,  and  the  present  project  as  well  sis  those 
approved  are  indicated  on  the  map.  This  is  the  old  breakwater 
constructed  a  great  many  years  ago,  known  now  as  the  inner  break- 
wiater.  In  here  we  have  depths  such  as  are  indicated  on  the 
chart  I  had  those  soundings  taken  within  the  last  few  days; 
the  outer  harbor  is  as  shown  here,  the  contour,  and  they  both  in- 
dicate the  character  of  the  bottom,  both  as  to  rock,  sand  and 
gravel.  With  reference  to  the  outer  harbor  we  find  a  certain 
amount  of  silt  takes  place  just  inside  the  breakwater  and  from 
time  to  time  we  have  to  dredge  it  out;  that,  however,  is  a  minor 
matter  and  we  can  always  maintain  the  depths  given  here  without 
must  cost.  The  breakwater  indicated  out  here,  although  the 
eastern  breakwater  according  to  the  plan,  will  probably  have  to 
be  modified  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  swing  it  around  in  this 
direction  to  give  it  a  larger  clearance  or  point  for  the  vessels  to 
get  in  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  outer  harbor  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  from  northeast  storms.  In  addition  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  old  breakwater  in  stone  after  removing  the 
old  wooden  superstructure  and  the  construction  of  the  east  break- 
water, the  project  is  to  deepen  the  river  by  rock  excavation  as 
far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  commerce  of  the  port     That 
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project  is  not  clearly  defined  as  I  understand,  4s  to  extent 
That  in  brief  is  the  plan  of  the  government  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor.  Now,  in  addition  to  preparing  that  map  and 
furnishing  the  data  from  the  office  we  have  here  a  pamphlet  in 
compact  form  that  will  probably  furnish  you  information  con- 
cerning the  commercial  importance  of  the  port  and  any  of  the 
further  details  as  to  our  plans. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Report  upon  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  in  New  York  District,  is  the  title. 

Captain  Guthrie. — Then  it  occurred  to  me  perhaps  in  the  in- 
terest of  obtaining  further  information  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  send  out  a  circular  to  the  various  business  men,  as  I  under- 
stand that  you  want  data,  and  it  is  not  my  business  to  give  you 
anything  but  data,  and  it  would  be  rather  improper  for  me  to 
attempt  to  advise  a  board  of  older,  more  experienced  and  better 
engineers,  so  I  have  limited  myself  to  the  collection  of  data  for 
your  consideration.  That  is  a  set  of  questions  that  was  sent 
around  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  various  business  men. 
We  have  been  unable  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  to  obtain 
answers  to  all  of  them.  Even  the  men  who  were  able  to  return 
the  sheets  were  not  able  to  fill  them  out  in  full,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  have  not  had  time  to  submit  that  circular  filled  out  to  us. 
We  will  probably  have  these  forwarded  to  you  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  I  also  obtained  a  record  of  the  anthracite  coal  ship- 
ments on  the  lake  and  I  have  it  tabulated.  I  obtained  this  from 
Mr.  Dougherty,  of  Oswego;  he  has  kept  a  record  of  the  various 
anthracite  coal  shipments  both  as  to  the  ports  from  which  they 
are  shipped  and  their  destination.  I  will  file  that  with  you  also. 
Now,  one  of  the  gentlemen  has  also  kindly  given  me  a  blue  print 
showing  in  detail  a  section  of  the  outer  harbor  and  the  riparian 
owners  along  that  front  I  will  undertake  to  have  blue  prints 
taken  from  this  tracing,  and  if  desired  I  will  have  copies  of  blue 
prints  forwarded. 

Commijsisioner  Stevens. —  I  would  like  them. 
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Summary   of  shipments   of  Anthracite   coal  from   the 
Customs  District  for  the  year  1908. 


Point  oT  shipment 
tfor 


D.  L.       D.  *  H. 
Oiwego      Oswego 


L.V.  S.GCo. 
O.  *.  W.  Fair  8odus 
Oswego        Haven    Point 


190 
6011 


540 


2298 


4019 
5160 


475 


853 


DeeUratibn. 

Alex.  Bay 1200     4375 

Ashland 

Aultsville 300 

Bath 1362   

Belleville 10925       895 

Brockville   8369     3462 

Bronte 493 

Brighton 

Bowmanville   2374      430 

Cape  Vincent 422 

Cardinal    1566   

Chaumont 955       301   

Clayton   2093     1700   182 

Chicago 876346 

Chippewa  Eay 331 

Chicoutimi    1349 

Collins  Bay 183       377 

Coburg   3305       402 3085 

Cornwall 1433 

Cotean  Laudinj 691   

Conway 263 

Deseronte 3038       524 

Dickinson  L 302   

Emerald  ..;...  156 

Ft.  William 1814       1792. 

Gananoque 6669       245       1240         201 

Glenora 42 

Ha  Ha   Bay 4163 

Henderson  Har. .  585       108 

Howe  Is.    197 

Iroquois    2087       436 

Kara 402 

Kingston 23567  1200   9369   2368 

L'Original  201  


Oswego 


Total 

6305 
6C11 

300 

1326 

15839 

19289 

493 

475 
2804 

422 

2424 

1256 

3975 

76846 

331 
1349 

560 
6792 
1433 

691 

263 
3562 

302 

156 

3406 

8355 

42 

4163 

693 

197 
2523 

402 
36974 

201 
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Point  of  thfement 

DBfltlBfttlOll. 

Marquette  .  •  •  .  • 

D.  L 
Onraao 

D.  *H. 
Omwo 

o.  *  w. 

Onreto 

ij-y.     s.c.a». 

Haven        Point 
.       173-> 

Total 
1732 
54477 
236127 
2202 
6672 
1540 

Milwaukee 

Montreal 

Morriaburg 

Xapanee 

Newcastle   

146320 
1206 

1540 

2095 

54477 

45885 

486 

2895 

43564     358 

600 

1682 

Kewboro 

Zol    •  •  •  • 

1531 

6963 

456   .... 

G'J 

Northport 

Oswego 

Oakville    

Ogdensburg    .... 

Oshawa 

Ottawa    

12522 

460 

2383 

965 

38 

237 

38 

24&6 

1 9485 

916 
2383 

Prescott    

1463 
5598 
1497 

1764 

314 

3227 

Picton    

Pickering  Har.  . . 
Picton  Is. 

3962 
261 

542 

104 1« 

1497 

261 

Port  Hope 

Port  Milford   . . . 

2053 
470 

2053 

470 

Port  Arthur  .... 

477 

12884   

477 

Quebec 

Racine    

Rednerville    .... 
Round  Is 

664 

1450 

396 
190 

4468 
321 
448 

16641 

1450 

922 

396 

Rockport    

Sault  Ste  Marie.  . 

190 

4468 

Sacketts  Har.  . . . 

112    .... 
43   .... 

433 

Seeley's  Bay 

Stalls.              . .    . . 

260 

491 
200 

Smiths  Falls 

Snort  Is • . 

4401 

461 

133   .... 
183 

482 

1286 

22516    .... 

4995 
183 

St   Timothee  .... 

470 

470 

KVm.n'n/vnvillp  .... 

482 

Trenton    

Toronton 

1000  Is.  Park... 

3817 
39676 

369 
190 

273 
41027 

5376 

103588 

190 
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L     V  R     P     f>ft 

Point  of  shipment  D.  L.         D.  A  H.     O.  Sc  W.  Fair        "Sodua' 

Destination.              Oswego        Oswego      Oswego         Haven       Point  Total 

Valleyfield    1387 1387 

Westport .      266 266 

Waddington   ....         849 849 

Whitby 2465 2465 


298423  38813  252214  109704  2090  704244 


Oswego  Shipments. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 298423 

Delaware  &  Hudson 388 13 

Ontario  &  Western 255214 


Oswego  Total 592450 


Fair  Haven  Shipments. 

Lehigh  Valley  109704 

Coal  by  Independents  to  Toronto  and  Montreal: 

Connell  Co 15419 

Dimick  &  Co 1920 

0>Boyle  &  Foy 2930 

East  Boston 805 

Northern  Ant.  C.  M.  Co 22 


Fair  Haven  Total 130800 


Sodus  Point  Shipments. 

Susquehanna  C.  Oo 2874 

Total  Shipments  from  Lake  Ontario  ports  for  year  1908.  .726124 


D.  L.  D.  &  H.  O.  &  W.  L.  V.  S.  Pt  Total. 

1908  298423  38813  252214  130800  2874  726124 

1907  303602  42799  228999  9485)7  2349  674793 


Increase  26215  35903  1525  51331 

Decrease 5179   3986 
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St.  Joe,  owned  by  Ontario  &  Western,  Oswego,  N.  T. 

Ogdeosburg  Coal  &  Towing  Co.,  Montreal,  Avon  and  line  of 
bargee. 

Water  Lily,  Bob  Roy,  Delaware,  Hepburn  Picton  Co.  Some 
lumber,  coal  back. 

Smaller  vessels  also  worked  in  the  hard  coal  class  of  trade. 

Vessels  bringing  pulpwood  or  grain  from  the  west  and  return 
with  coal. 

Sodus  Point  shipped  60,000  tons  bituminous  ooal  for  coast- 
wise and  lower  Canada  points. 

Charlotte  shipped  250,000  tons  bituminous  coal,  mostly  by 
Geo.  Hall  Coal  Co.,  to  Montreal,  Ogdensburg  shipping  by  rail  for 
Vermont  points,  also  to  Presoott,  Canada,  for  distributon  by  rail 
from  there  to  lower  Canada. 

Chairman  Williams. —  The  project  of  the  government  so  far  as 
outlined  includes  a  breakwater  somewhere  in  that  locality? 

Captain  Guthrie. —  Yes. 

Chairman  Williams. —  And  dredging? 

Captain  Guthrie. —  Dredging  the  river,  to  such  depths  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  commerce  of  the  harbor.  Here  in  red  is  shown 
the  harbor  line.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Lackawanna  trestle 
projects  beyond  that  line.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
the  Federal  courts  whether  or  not  that  trestle  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  that  position.  Any  information  I  can  give  you  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  river  and  outer  harbor  for  your  terminals  I 
will  le  very  glad  to  furnish  you  with,  or  as  to  the  character  of 
the  storms  and  swell,  etc.,  only  too  pleased. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Isn't  that  outer  breakwater  a  very  good 
protection  there,  ample  protection  against  storms? 

Captain  Guthrie. —  It  was  built  to  furnish  an  anchorage  basin 
or  a  harbor  of  refuge  rather.  The  ground  is  not  good  for  anchor- 
ing, it  is  rather  too  large  an  extent  to  give  perfect  protection  in  its 
present  state.  In  the  worst  storms  there  is  some  water  breaking 
over  the  present  breakwater  and  causes  a  swell  in  the  outer  har- 
bor; I  think,  however,  that  will  be  largely t  corrected  when  you  re- 
place it  with  stone.  Considerable  wave  runs  up  here  passing 
through  this  gap.  It  is  now  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
feet  wide;  we  will  reduce  it  by  sinking  a  couple  of  cribs  there  and 
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put  a  stone  superstructure  on  the  crib,  so  it  will  have  a  width  of 
seventy-five  feet.  That  will  reduce  the  swell  materially,  I  think, 
although  for  certain  classes  of  boats  I  think  it  will  be  rough  out 
there  in  great  storms  even  with  those  changes.  The  older  inhabit- 
ants here  probably  can  tell  more  about  the  character  of  the  storms 
and  the  amount  of  swell  experienced  than  I  can,  as  I  have  only  been 
here  since  last  March. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Any  transfer  terminal  then  you  think 
ought  to  be  somewhere  in  here  ? 

Captain  Guthrie. —  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  I  would  make  a 
study  of —  the  whole  thing  —  relative  to  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages ;  as  far  as  giving  more  nearly  perfect  protection  against 
storms  is  concerned,  I  think  that  will  give  it,  but,  of  course,  the 
other  features,  when  you  come  to  buy  land  and  to  work  out  the 
other  phases  of  the  question,  I  don't  know  exactly  where  it  would 
finally  place  you. 

Chairman  Williams. —  This  map  you  say  shows  what? 

Captain  Guthrie. —  That  shows  the  ownership  of  this  stretch  in 
here ;  it  was  a  map  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Bond.  These  are  some 
more  circulars  that  have  been  returned.  I  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable that  we  keep  all  of  these  and  make  a  tabulation  of  the  total 
data  that  is  collected  so  as  to  give  it  to  you  in  a  more  convenient 
form,  and  then  if  you  desire  we  will  be  glad  to  have  them  sent 
down  to  you. 

Chairman  Williams. —  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Captain  Guthrie. —  I  will  have  a  blue  print  taken  from  this 
tracing  if  you  desire,  and  if  I  have  time  I  may  be  able  to  add  a 
little  further  data  to  it. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  This  red  won't  show  on  a  blue  print. 

Captain  Guthrie. —  No,  that  won't  show;  this  is  a  compila- 
tion of  other  map*  that  I  was  trying  to  throw  together ;  the  man 
that  was  making  it  unfortunately  kept  the  matter  in  red  that  he 
found  on  the  old  tracing.  It  won't  print  very  well,  but  we  can 
arrange  it  so  that  we  can  get  blue  prints  of  it.  Mr.  Emerich 
wished  me  to  point  out  a  certain  fact.  I  think  I  mentioned  to 
you  gentlemen  that  perhaps  some  of  the  citizens  do  not  understand 
that  the  government  has  adopted  this  plan  I  have  outlined  to  you  as 
a  brief  project*  that  it  has  received  the  approval  of  Congress,  and 
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the  question  is  of  appropriation  now  to  carry  it  to  its  conclusion. 
That  is  what  is  known  as  the  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  outer 
harbor  to  a  stone  superstructure,  the  building  of  the  east  break- 
water, and  the  deepening  of  rock  excavation  of  the  Oswego  river. 

Mr.  Cullinan. —  Gentlemen,  at  the  request  of  several  of  those 
in  my  immediate  vicinity  after  a  conference  with  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  I  move  that  it  be  the  sense 
of  this  meeting  that  we  favor  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  New 
York  at  an  early  day  of  sufficient  terminal  properties  for  the  busi- 
ness that  will  come  to  this  port  in  connection  with  the  completion 
of  the  Barge  canal  between  tide  water  and  Oswego;  that  those 
terminals  not  only  be  purchased  and  owned  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  but  operated  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  interests  of  the 
entire  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Burr. —  I  second  that  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  We  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
presentation  of  the  necessities  of  Oswego,  but  the  speakers  have 
failed  so  far  to  point  out  to  the  Commission  what  in  the  judgment 
of  the  citizens  of  Oswego  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  be  done  and 
where  the  property  is  located  which  would  be  naturally  embraced 
in  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Cullinan.  If  you  could  conveni- 
ently and  briefly  tell  us  where  you  think  the  property  lies  which 
would  be  best  for  the  State  to  purchase,  I  am  sure  the  Commission 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Clarke. —  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  Commissioner 
Stevens,  it  is  apparent  to  us  that  there  are  but  two  locations  in 
this  harbor  now  that  would  be  desirable  or  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. Those  I  think  you  have  seen  this  morning;  the  Garret  Smith 
property,  where  the  slips  and  piers  are  under  the  fort;  you  were 
all  there,  weren't  you  ? 

Secretary  Smith. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Clarke. —  That  is  one  of  the  points  to  be  considered  avail- 
able; there  is  some  change  to  be  made  there;  the  piers  would  have 
to  be  changed  somewhat  to  make  it  available  for  large  vessels ;  if 
there  was  a  long  dock  constructed  the  whole  length  of  it,  you  could 
make  a  very  good  dock.  Then  the  next  large  piece  available  is 
that  on  the  lake  front  protected  by  the  new  pier,  the  new  harbor 
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As  we  call  it,  the  outer  harbor  between  the  Delaware  and  Lacka- 
wanna property,  where  the  trestles  are,  and  the  match  factory. 
There  is  a  space  there  of  I  think  something  over  two  thousand 
feet;  it  is  quite  a  stretch  of  water,  all  protected  by  this  pier  or 
this  breakwater,  and  we  have  abundant  room  for  everything  there. 
There  is  then  a  strip  of  dock  between  the  northwestern  elevator 
on  the  river  north  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  feet,  perhaps 
more ;  I  don't  know  as  that  shows  on  this  map  here,  but  it  is  occu- 
pied now  by  the  Rathbone  people  for  their  lumber  storage.  Yes, 
here  it  is.  It  would  be  all  this  front  here.  I  do  not  see  the  island 
there.  Yes,  there  it  is ;  from  there  down  here.  Then  another  pos- 
sibility is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  though  it  is  quite  limited 
in  extent,  where  the  ruins  of  the  old  mills  and  elevators  are  there 
between  Seneca  and  Cayuga,  say  from  the  end  of  your  canal  down 
there  is  property  there  that  would  be  available,  and  could  be  made 
sufficiently  deep  with  very  little  expense  if  it  was  desirable  because 
there  is  the  water  power  right  there  to  do  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
in  loading  and  unloading,  elevating,  and  anything  of  that  kind. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  You  know  that  in  connection  with 
water  terminals  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  railway  facilities.  Can 
you  get  proper  railway  facilities  at  the  point  you  call  the  basin? 

Mr.  Clarke. —  You  mean  in  the  outer  harbor  ? 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  No,  under  the  fort. 

Mr.  Clarke. —  Under  the  fort  the  New  York  Central,  with  all 
its  connections,  of  course,  have  their  lines  right  around  the  fort  on 
the  water ;  it  would  be  right  on  that  dock. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  That  is  one  line  of  railway. 

Mr.  Clarke. —  Yes,  and  the  Ontario  and  Western  is  there  and 
comes  on  to  that  ground  also. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  At  water  level  practically,  or  are  they 
not  higher  ? 

Mr.  Clarke. —  I  think  — 

Mr.  Cullinan. —  They  have  got  the  same  rails  that  the  Central 
has  there  at  the  fort. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Does  that  hold  true  of  the  other  road 
also  ? 

Mr.  Clarke. —  The  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  is  not  over  there 
at  all. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  What  have  you  got  over  here  on  the  other 
side  ? 

Mr.  Clarke. —  The  New  York  Central  owns  most  of  that  prop- 
erty west  of  the  match  company ;  the  New  York  Central  owns  this 
property  up  here.  The  Lackawanna  can  get  down  here  to  this 
property. 

Mr.  Cullinan. —  They  approach  it  from  the  opposite  side. 

Mr.  Burr. —  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  very  early  date  the  chamber 
of  commerce  will  prepare  a  document  reciting  these  facts  that  have 
just  been  stated  to  you  and  submit  them  as  a  part  of  these  proceed- 
ings, if  that  meets  your  approval. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Emei  icli. —  Mr.  Chairman,  complying  with  your  re- 
quest for  some  definite  expression,  I  would  offer  this  resolution  for 
consideration:  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  following 
recommendation  be  and  is  hereby  adopted:  Besolved,  That  the 
improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Oswego  is  necessary ;  that  such  im- 
provement should  be  done  by  the  Federal  or  Federal  and  State 
governments,  as  most  of  the  work  would  be  within  the  United 
States  harbor  lines,  that  such  improvement  should  be  based  on  a 
navigable  depth  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  feet,  and  that  all 
terminal  structures  be  designed  on  that  basis.  That  the  Terminal 
Commission  of  this  meeting  be  furnished  copies  of  this  resolution 
and  requested  to  urge  the  co-operation  of  the  Federal  officers  in 
this  matter.  In  suggesting  this  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  we  have 
in  mind  that  the  Canadian  government  in  their  projected  Georgian 
bay  canal  contemplate  a  depth  of  twenty-two  feet. 

Mr.  Cullinan. —  Might  I  ask  you  a  question,  Captain  Guthrie* 
What  is  the  depth  of  the  new  harbor  at  Black  Bock  ? 

Captain  Guthrie. —  I  think  that  the  depth  there  is  about  twenty- 
three  feet  over  the  rill,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  that;  I  would 
not  undertake  to  say  definitely,  but  I  think;  I  expect  these  engi- 
neers are  probably  more  familiar  with  that  than  I  am,  but  I  think 
it  is  about  twenty-three  feet. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Twenty-three  feet,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Burr. —  That  motion  of  Mr.  Emerich's  is  seconded,  and  it 
is  for  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  act  upon.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question  ? 

The  motion  was  carried. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  Gentlemen,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  others  who  desire  to  speak  to  us  on  this  subject  of  Oswego 
either  formally  or  informally. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Coon. —  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  informally. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  deliver  a  formal  address  or  to  discuss  in 
detail  the  scientific  questions  involved  here,  but  I  am  interested, 
and  I  represent  other  parties  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  city  of  Oswego,  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  whole  nation  as  to  that  matter,  by  reason 
of  interest  in  property  here  and  otherwise.  So  to  speak  informally, 
and  without  chronological  order,  I  wish  to  say  first  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  terminals  here,  and  the  question  which  was  sug- 
gested here  a  few  moments  ago  in  regard  to  giving  the  Commis- 
sion something  that  is  practical  and  in  point  on  that  question,  dif- 
ferent properties  have  now  within  the  last  few  moments  been 
mentioned  here.  I  think  it  proper  under  the  circumstances  for  me 
to  say  that  as  to  the  properties  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  harbor 
that  I  am  the  representative  of  the  owners  of  that  property  which 
is  now  owned  by  the  Oswego  Dock  and  Land  Company,  of  which 
I  am  one  of  the  officers  — : 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  that  the  property  below  the  fort  ? 

Mr.  Coon. —  That  is  the  property  below  the  fort  known  as  the 
Garret  Smith  property.  The  stock  in  that  company  is  owned  by 
the  Garret  Smith  heirs  now,  pretty  near  all  of  it;  that  property, 
with  river  docks  here  in  this  city,  was  our  only  harbor  up  to  within 
some  thirty-five  year  ago,  I  think,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  maybe 
forty  years  ago;  the  United  States  government  then  started  in 
upon  the  creation  of  a  new  harbor,  so  to  speak,  out  on  the  west 
side,  which  is  now  being  improved  very  greatly,  but  the  great 
amount  of  commerce  that  we  have  had  here  that  formerly  came  to 
the  city  of  Oswego,  and  upon  which  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
duties  were  received  by  the  United  States  government,  came 
through  the  Oswego  river  harbor  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  those 
earlier  days,  and  those  docks  and  piers,  etc.,  seemed  to  be  suffi- 
cient in  those  days  to  accommodate  that  large  commerce,  and 
should  we  have  a  return  of  that  commerce  it  is  quite  possible  that 
those  properties  would  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  com- 
merce that  might  come  here,  but,  fortunately,  should  they  not,  we 
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have  still  a  larger  harbor,  as  you  all  know,  now  on  the  west  side 
which  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  an  immense  commerce  should 
it  ever  come  here,  which  we  hope  it  may,  and  in  reference  to  this 
particular  property  on  the  east  side  I  wish  to  say  that  as  acting 
officer  of  the  company  we  are  ready  to  communicate  with  this  com- 
mittee at  any  time  and  furnish  such  information  as  we  may  be 
able  to  or  as  you  shall  desire  if  we  are  able,  and  to  give  you  all 
possible  facility  in  regard  to  it,  etc.  The  property  has  never  been 
placed  upon  the  market  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  known  it  for 
something  more  than  thirty  years,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
be  purchased,  and  that  is  the  point  in  regard  to  that  property  that 
I  wish  to  have  understood,  that  the  property  can  be  purchased  for 
that  purpose  if  the  State  desires. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Would  the  people  whom  you  represent 
be  willing  to  improve  that  property  t 

Mr.  Coon. —  If  they  could  sell  I  presume  that  they  would  not 
care  to  do  that. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Certainly  if  they  sold  they  would  not, 
but  would  they  be  willing  to  hold  the  property  and  improve  it 
adequately  ? 

Mr.  Coon. —  I  could  not  answer  that  question  positively  with- 
out communication  with  the  president  of  the  company  and  with 
the  other  owners  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  We  have  kept  it  up 
to  some  extent  in  its  present  condition  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
we  expend  here  a  number  of  thousands  of  dollars  some  years  to 
keep  the  outer  pier  or  breakwater  there  in  condition.  That  is  all 
done  at  private  expense. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Who  is  the  president  of  the  company! 

Mr.  Coon. —  Garret  S.  Miller,  of  Peterboro,  the  grandson  of 
Garret  Smith,  a  very  fine  gentleman,  who  would  be  glad,  I  pre- 
sume, to  communicate  with  you,  with  any  of  you,  and  give  you 
such  information  as  he  can,  and  whom  I  regard  as  an  honorable 
and  upright  gentleman,  who  would  do  the  right  thing  under  all 
circumstances  from  my  experience  with  him  in  handling  this  prop- 
erty for  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Does  that  property  include  the  location 
on  which  the  railroad  track  is  situated? 

Mr.  Coon. —  Tt  does ;  the  railroad  track  lies  right  at  the  east  end 
of  those  docks  hcre# 
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Chairman  Williams. — Is  the  railroad  on  government  land  there! 
Mr.  Coon. —  I  think  the  railroad  has  its  own  right  of  way 
through  there,  as  I  understand  it,  adjoining  this  dock  property; 
we  are  just  about  now  to  close  a  lease  with  the  New  York  Central 
railroad  for  a  term  of  years  for  the  north  dock  up  to  the  life- 
saving  station,  if  the  gentlemen  have  been  down  there;  have  yon 
been  down  there  ? 

Chairman  Williams. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Coon. —  We  are  about  to  execute  a  lease  with  the  New  York 

Central  for  several  years  for  that  dock,  and  they  are  already  on  the 

dock  using  it  with  our  permission,  awaiting  execution  of  the  lease. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  whether 

the  people  whom  you  represent  own  that  property  in  fee  ? 

Mr.  Coon. —  I  understand  they  do,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Or  is  it  on  leases  from  the  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Coon. —  I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  a  long  lease. 
Commissioner  Stevens. —  But  you  don't  know  positively  which 
it  is? 

Mr.  Coon. —  I  have  what  we  consider  an  abstract  of  title  fur- 
nished from  our  county  clerk's  office,  giving  the  deeds  and  owner- 
ship of  that  property. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Then  you  know  it  is  ownership  ? 
Mr.  Coon. —  Yes,  I  know  we  have  this.  How  much  there  may 
have  been  reserved  back  a  long  time  ago  in  some  agreement  I  never 
have  investigated,  but  I  understand  that  the  company  owns  that 
property  subject  to  certain  conditions  which  are  complied  with 
so  far  as  the  War  Department  is  concerned  at  Washington,  and 
certain  agreements  which  were  made  with  the  city  of  Oswego  a 
long  time  ago,  and  we  have  to  maintain  it.  The  government  don't 
spend  a  cent  on  it  or  the  city  of  Oswego.  Every  dollar  that  goes 
there  is  from  the  owners. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Will  you  undertake  to  furnish  the 
committee  positive  information  in  regard  to  the  ownership  and 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  Coon. —  I  will  do  that.  One  of  the  conditions,  I  think,  is 
that  a  building  exceeding  a  certain  height  should  not  be  ever  built 
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on  account,  I  suppose  of  the  military  necessities  that  might  arise, 
but  as  yet  nobody  has  wanted  to  build  so  tall  a  building  there  that 
it  might  interfere.  The  fort  is  up  on  quite  an  elevation  itself,  so 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  question  on  that ;  and  the  New  York 
Central,  the  railroad  that  is  there  now,  had  more  or  less  trouble 
some  years  ago  with  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  their  right 
to  come  down  around  the  fort  ground  east  of  their  property  on 
the  immediate  shore  of  the  lake,  and  every  change  of  administra- 
tion at  Washington  required  somebody,  I  generally  went,  to  com- 
municate with  the  secretary  and  with  the  engineers  there  in  regard 
to  that  and  to  give  an  explanation  in  regard  to  how  they  happened 
to  be  there,  etc.,  and  we  finally  filed  documents  giving  full  and 
complete  information  on  that  subject,  and  since  then  on  our  recom- 
mendation the  New  York  Central  people  got  an  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress permitting  them  to  use  those  tracks  around  the  fort  grounds 
there,  etc.,  subject,  of  course,  to  rights  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, and  I  suppose  in  case  of  necessity  in  war  or  anything 
of  that  kind  they  would  take  possession  of  it  if  they  wished  to; 
but  they  are  there  now  under  some  right  more  than  they  had  be- 
fore, which  was  a  mere  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  so  that 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  permanent  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  I 
suppose  arrangements  could  be  made  with  other  railroads  to  occupy 
it  also.  .  The  trestle  property  clown  here  did  that  that  I  am  speak- 
ing of.  There  is  a  small  portion  that  is  not  owned  by  the  Dock 
and  Land  Company,  but  is  owned  by  Mr.  Garret  S.  Miller  and 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Miller,  of  Geneva,  and  Garret  Smith's  only  liv- 
ing daughter  and  heir.  They  own  a  piece  in  there  adjoining  and 
in  connection  with  this,  right  there  by  the  cove,  and,  unless  you 
have  been  informed,  I  will  say  the  cove  property  there  is  deep 
water  already;  large  vessels  come  in  there  to  those  coal  trestles, 
and  there  is  deep  water  all  this  side  up  there  along  the  properties, 
one  or  two  of  them  owned  by  private  individuals  now,  which  was 
deepened  there  in  solid  rock  at  a  good  deal  of  expense  by  the  former 
owner,  who  owned  quite  a  good  deal  of  property,  and  he  spent  a 
good  many  thousand  of  dollars  in  deepening  the  water  in  front 
of  that  property,  which  was  valuable  property.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  four  or  five  years  ago  the  government  of  the  United  States 
became  quite  considerably  interested  in  our  harbor,  and  our  citi- 
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sens  here  were  deeply  interested  when  the  tolls  from  the  Welland 
canal  were  taken  off,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Cooper,  our 
collector  of  the  port  here,  and  a  board  of  engineers  from  Wash- 
ington came  here  and  had  hearings,  I  don't  remember  now,  I  think 
they  were  here  on  two  different  occasions  if  I  remember  correctly, 
I  am  not  sure  how  many  times  they  were  here ;  they  made  a  thor- 
ough and  careful  investigation  of  this  and  several  reports  were 
made  at  Washington  on  the  subject.     The  final  result  was  that 
the  board  reported  favorably  to  the  maintenance  of  the  harbor  of 
Oswego,  that  it  was  the  most  important  harbor  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  with  harbor  necessities  for  commerce  generally 
on  the  lakes,  and  I  think  that  board  reported  generally  on  that 
line  of  harbor  safety,  even  though  commerce  was  not  coming  here, 
that  it  should  be  maintained  .and  kept  up  in  proper  condition,  and, 
of  course,  the  business  is  more  likely  to  come  here  if  there  is  a 
port  to  have  it  handled  here.    It  is  an  economic  principle,  I  be- 
lieve, recognized  by  the  academic  authorities  and  the  practical  men 
along  these  lines,  that  commerce  seeks  the  channel  of  least  resist- 
ance not  only   physically  but  financially,   and   I   do  not  know 
how  we  can  have  a  commerce  that  can  get  along  much  cheaper  than 
we  can  to  have  large  vessels  run  down  Lake  Ontario.     Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  go  any  further,  and  say  a  thing  that  has  been  in  my 
mind  for  a  good  many  years ;  I  have  never  been  a  believer  that  the 
Barge  canal  should  ever  have  been  constructed  from  Three  Rivers 
up  above  us  here  to  Buffalo.    It  has  cost  forty  or  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  people  to  construct  that  branch  of  the  Barge  canal 
with  money  that  might  have  been  used  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
if  the  United  States  government  won't  do  it  —  if  it  could  have 
been  used  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  construct  a  ship  canal 
around  Niagara  Falls,  and  perhaps  make  a  branch  from  Oswego 
to  the  Hudson  river  ship  canal  or  enlarged  from  what  it  is  now 
somewhat,  I  think  it  would  have  been  vastly  better  for  the  State 
of  New  York  and  vastly  better  for  the  nation,  as  furnishing  a 
great  highway  by  water  from  Duluth  through  New  York.    As  has 
been  suggested  here  in  regard  to  Canada,  I  have  been  to  Quebec 
and  I  have  been  to  Montreal,  and  I  have  studied  the  location  of 
those  cities,  and  I  have  studied  for  myself  the  great  commercial 
houses  there,  the  grain  elevators,  and  it  has  come  to  be  a  matter 
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of  necessity  for  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country  to  liavd 
these  facilities  here,  not  only  on  our  side  of  the  lake  but  here  in 
Oswego,  because  we  are  so  short  a  distance  from  Canada  that  it 
is  the  natural  outlet  there  for  New  York  and  shipments  in  that 
direction.  As  was  said  before,  it  is  the  most  important  harbor 
and  the  best  harbor  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  if 
commerce  does  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  as  we  know  it 
does,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  least  resistance  is  along  that  line. 
It  is  the  line  that  George  Washington  himself  selected  in  his  early 
days;  from  an  examination  of  his  writings,  etc.,  you  will  find  full 
statements  of  his  views  in  regard  to  that,  and  George  Washington 
was  a  great  statesman  as  well  as  a  great  military  man,  and  his 
judgment  has  shown  itself  to  be  not  only  a  good  outlook  at  the 
time,  but  to  be  a  matter  of  wisdom  and  good  sense,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  State  and  of  the  nation  has  shown  it.  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  your  time  any  further.  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  this  line  for  a  good  many  years,  and  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  I  published  an  article  in  the  newspapers  of  this  city 
which  had  wide  circulation  all  over  the  country.  A  committee 
on  water  routes  in  those  days,  at  the  head  of  which  I  think  was 
Roscoe  Oonklinsr,  our  senator  at  that  time,  came  here  and  examined 
this  work  through  here,  this  line  of  commerce  up  here  and  up 
through  the  Niagara  Falls  region,  and  they  reported  very  favor- 
ably in  regard  to  this  line,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  close  study  of  the 
subject  would  result  in  deciding  that  there  should  be  terminal 
facilities  here  for  the  accommodation  of  commerce.  I  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  of  saying  what  I  have  said. 

Captain  Guthrie.— I  was  just  going  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  title  to  that  East  Cove  property  I  have  full 
records  over  in  my  office,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  full 
information  as  to  the  government's  interest  and  anything  else  per- 
taining to  the  title. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Bulger. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  a  word  that 
J  would  like  to  offer.  I  find  a  good  many  gentlemen  who  are 
seated  in  this  quarter  of  the  room  where  I  am  here  of  the  opinion 
that  the  gentlemen  constituting  the  State  Terminal  Commission 
should  either  now  or  at  some  future  time  tell  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  City  of  Oswego  what  area  of  land  in  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  Commission  is  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  Barge 
canal  facilities  here,  terminal  facilities,  and  what  water  frontage 
the  gentlemen  constituting  the  committee  think  that  they  would 
need  for  the  purpose  indicated.  Now,  if  we  could  have  that  in- 
formation, I  haven't  any  doubt  but  that  a  proper  site  could  be 
located  and  recommended  to  you  gentlemen  at  a  later  time.  My 
friends  who  sit  around  me  here  ask  me  to  suggest  on  their 
Ix  half  that  it  is  up  to  you  gentlemen  to  tell  us  what  you  think 
we  ought  to  have,  what  the  State  of  New  York  ought  to  have 
here  as  to  area  and  water  frontage,  and  when  you  have  kindly 
told  us  that  we  will  be  able  to  mark  out  with  some  degree  of 
definiteness  the  area  indicated  of  land  and  water  frontage,  and 
furnish  you  with  a  fee  title  at  moderate  price,  representing  no 
s]>ecial  interest,  having  in  view  the  sale  of  no  particular  lands, 
but  picking  out  that  place  which  is  most  feasible,  and  furnishing 
it  to  the  State  At  -a  reasonable  price  for  the  fee  title. 

Air.  James  G.  Merriman. —  May  I  have  just  a  word  please. 
It  was  farthest  from  my  intention  to  say  anthing  at  this  meeting, 
but  my  familiarity  with  the  cotton  industry  leads  me  to  make 
some  remarks,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  that 
commodity  in  the  trade  possibly  through  these  deep  waters  of 
the  Oswego  terminal.  The  natural  outlet,  the  natural  course 
for  cotton,  to  take  from  the  South  is  to  New  York  harbor,  and 
from  there  to  Canada;  the  natural  channel  would  be  by  the  Barge 
canal  with  trans-shipment  at  Oswego.  The  textile  industry  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  Canada,  and  these  improved  facilities  for 
transporting  cotton  by  water  to  Canada,  with  the  lesser  cost  for 
freight,  should,  it  seems,  to  me,  have  a  tendency  to  greatly 
stimulate  trade  in  that  direction,  putting  our  Canadian  neighbors 
at  a  point  of  greater  advantage  with  English  spinners.  These 
Barge  canal  facilities  would  also  be  a  large  advantage  to  the 
textile  industry  which  has  a  considerable  representation  in  Os- 
wego, and  also  throughout  the  length  of  the  Barge  canal,  Syra- 
cuse, Utica,  Amsterdam,  Troy,  Albany,  and  down  the  Hudson. 
The  Barge  canal  with  improved  facilities  for  transportation  both 
for  time  and  reduced  freight  rates,  would  put  New  York  State 
to  considerable  advantage  both  in  the  western  trade  and  in  the 
Canadian  trade.    Grain  and  lumber  and  coal  have  been  specially 
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mentioned  as  commodities  in  which  the  commerce  of  Oswego 
especially  consists,  but  this  matter  of  cotton  textiles  is  one  that 
is  well  worth  looking  into  for  statistics  which  can  be  readilj 
available;  not  only  New  York  State,  but  New  England,  which 
holds  supremacy  in  weaving,  while  New  York  State  and-  Penn- 
sylvania hold  the  knitting  trade,  but  the  greater  part  of  textiles  are 
made  in  this  section  of  the  country ;  New  England,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  New  York  State  and  for  New  England  the 
advantage  would  be  considerable  to  have  these  improved  ■  and 
cheaper  transportation  facilities  to  the  west  and  to  Canada.  As 
I  remarked,  these  thoughts  oame  to  me  more  particularly  after 
I  had  arrived  here,  and  as  a  result  of  what  has  already  been  said ; 
but  I  feel  very  strongly  impressed  that  it  is  an  element  that  could 
be  looked  up  to  very  good  advantage,  not  only  the  possibilities, 
the  advantages  to  the  extension  of  the  textile  trade  in  Oswego, 
but  throughout  the  length  of  this  deep  water  way,  and  to  our 
New  England  neighbors  as  well.  To  give  you  an  illustration 
of  these  advantage,  Fall  River  I  should  say  holds  chief  supremacy 
in  textile  industry  along  with  New  Bedford  and  other  cities  in 
New  England,  where  they  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  the 
cotton  from  the  south  in  unbroken  ship  loads,  unloading  it  at 
their  docks,  and  reshipping  the  manufactured  goods  for  distri- 
bution at  the  same  point.  Now,  Oswogo  might  enjoy  that  same 
facility  to  perhaps  some  modified  degree,  as  it  would  be  necessary 
to  transship  the  cotton  at  New  York  and  again  at  Oswego,  but 
those  advantages  that  are  enjoyed  by  New  England  with  its  direct 
water  communication  to  the  South  would  be  more  fully  enjoyed 
by  New  York  State,  and  particularly  by  Oswego. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Send  us  any  statistics  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Merriman. —  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  get  some  on  that 
subject. 

Senator  George  H.  Cobb. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Commission :  I  had  not  intended  to  make  any  remarks  here, 
"but  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  supplement  and  re- 
inforce very  briefly  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
gentlemen  here  from  Oswego.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  Oswego 
is  not  alone  interested,  in  my  judgment  the  entire  northern 
section  of  the  State  is  greatly  interested  in  the  proposition,  par- 
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ticularly  that  in  which  is  my  Senatorial  district.  The  chief  city 
in  my  home  county  is,  as  you  know,  Watertown,  and  that  is  a 
manufacturing  city;  there  are  located  large  flouring  industries, 
which,  in  former  years  received  their  wheat  from  the  West 
through  this  port,  and  latterly  of  course  in  the  falling  off  of 
shipments  they  have  been  obliged  to  get  it  by  rail  at  an  increased 
expense.  What  I  desire  to  urge  upon  you  is  that  it  is  not  a  local 
issue;  it  is  natural  that  the  people  of  this  State  should  be  greatly 
interested  in  it  because  they  are  here,  and  they  appreciate  more 
than  we  can  appreciate  who  live  outside,  thn  falling  off  of  the 
traffic  at  this  port  Now,  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  here  has  de- 
creased in  my  judgment  is  no  argument  why  adequate  facilities 
should  not  be  provided  here.  If  that  argument  was  to  be  applied 
we  would  not  have  the  Barge  canal  to-day  nor  a  proposition  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  canal  if  certainly  the  tonnage  of  that  canal 
had  fallen  off.  It  is  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
has  been  indicated  by  Mr.  Cullinan  to  improve  the  water  ways 
of  the  country,  and  this  harbor  is  the  best  harbor  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  There  is  no  harbor  in  my  own  county 
which  equals  it  or  comes  anywhere  near  it  or  has  the  facilities 
for  handling  of  products  which  come  over  the  lakes,  and  to  leave 
this  harbor  without  any  facilities  and  run  this  canal  in  here 
and  stop  it  would  be  about  like  building  a  house  without  putting 
a  chimney  on  it.  It  is  furnishing  a  place  for  something  to  come 
in  but  with  no  opportunity  to  take  care  of  it,  and  practically  no 
outlet  except  as  individuals,  as  citizens,  may  provide.  The  State 
has  undertaken  this  great  work  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  provide  adequate  ter- 
minal facilities  here.  I  believe  that  you,  gentlemen,  appreciate 
that.  I  know  that  you  do,  and  I  know  that  you  will  recommend 
the  purchase  and  the  establishment  of  proper  facilities  here,  and 
I  bespeak  for  you  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of  Oswego  and 
all  the  citizens  of  northern  New  York.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
the  price  of  real  estate  here,  but  I  am  willing  to  take  the  word 
of  Judge  Bulger  and  say  to  you  that  no  exorbitant  prices  will  be 
charged  here,  but  that  they  will  be  willing  to  furnish  the  best  site 
for  a  reasonable  compensation.  That,  of  course,  is  all  that  the 
State  asks  for  or  expects.    I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
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further  that  I  can  add  except  to  urge  the  importance  of  an  ade* 
quate  terminal  here. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning here,  this  Commission  is  here  for  information.  We  came 
here  to  find  out  what  the  people  of  Oswego  thought  you  wanted 
in  the  way  of  terminals  and  to  have  you  tell  us  what  your  ideas 
were  as  to  the  development  of  this  port,  and  with  the  additional 
information  which  you  have  promised  to  send  us  I  think  we  will 
have  obtained  a  great  deal  of  information  looking  toward  our  final 
determination  in  this  matter.  I  hope  you  will  forward  us  that 
at  your  earliest  opportunity.  The  character  of  the  terminals  will 
have  to  be  determined  largely  by  the  commodities  which  you  in 
your  knowledge  of  the  port  think  likely  to  be  transferred  here, 
and  that  is  a  matter  which  we  will  have  to  give  considerable  study 
to,  and  which  we  will  ask  your  help  on  by  furnishing  whatever 
information  you  can  on  that  subject.  If  there  are  no  others  to  be 
heard  the  Commission  will  adjourn  this  hearing. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  at  the  invitation  of  the  citizens 
to  a  luncheon  at  which  the  following  telegram  was  read  by  Mr. 
Burr  : 

i€  W.  V.  Burr,  President  Oswego  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"  Returned  yesterday  p.  at.  after  several  days'  absence  and  just 
this  morning  found  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  Barge  Canal 
Terminal  Commission  hearing  at  Oswego  to-day.  Deeply  regret 
that  imperative  engagements  prevented  my  being  with  you.  Many 
thanks  for  invitation.  Am  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the 
hearing.  Am  also  in  favor  of  Niagara  ship  canal.  Will  do  all 
I  can  to  secure  same. 

"  CHARLES  L.  KNAPP » 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I  thank 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  for  your  generous  hospitality, 
and  I  am  sure  we  have  enjoyed  it  immensely.  You  may  be  assured 
that  this  Commission  will  give  the  subject  of  canals  in  Oswego  its 
most  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Burr. —  T  would  be  glad  to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Barge  Canal  Commission  for  the  pleasure  they  have  given  ua  on 
this  visit  and  giving  us  this  hearing. 
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Mr.  Cullinan. —  I  move  you,  sir,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  that  we  extend  to  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal 
Commission  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  consideration  that  they 
have  extended  to  the  questions  involved  at  this  port  in  connection 
with  their  duties  as  members  of  that  Commission. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Commission  thereupon  adjourned  sine'  die. 
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Eighth  Public  Hearing  of  the  State  Barre  Canal  Terminal 
Commission,  Held  at  the  Produce  Exchange  Building,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  on  the  13th  day  of  December,  1909,  10  a.  m. 

Present —  Messrs.  Frank  M.  Williams,  Chairman,  Fred- 
erick C.  Stevens,-  Edward  A.  Bond,  Harvey  J.  Donalson, 
Commissioners,  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Gentlemen,  the  Commission  will  renew 
its  hearing  on  the  terminal  proposition  of  Greater  New  York,  and 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Hebert  first. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Hebert. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  If  the 
desire  is  that  I  shall  proceed,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  At 
the  first  hearing  before  your  honorable  Commission  we  referred  to 
the  commerce  that  had  its  origin  within  the  limits  of  this  city, 
and  for  which  convenient  pier  terminals  in  Manhattan  and  other 
boroughs  are  necessary  if  this  important  business  is  to  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  operations  of  the  improved  waterway. 

In  the  desire  to  supplement  what  was  then  said,  and  to  show 
somewhat  the  volume  of  this  commerce,  we  respectfully  call  atten- 
tion to  certain  paragraphs  printed  in  Bulletin  59,  recently  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  relat- 
ing to  the  census  of  manufacture  in  1905.  On  page  50  will  be 
found  the  following: 

"  New  York,  *  *  *  The  commercial  metropolis  of  the  United 
States  hold  a  peerless  position  not  only  in  the  total  value  of  its 
manufactured  products,  but  in  many  of  the  individual  industries. 
Possessing  numerous  advantages,  natural  and  otherwise,  that  had  a 
greater  or  less  influence  on  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
manufacturing  industries,  the  city  has  become  the  chief  center  of 
manufactures  for  the  United  States. 

"  The  value  of  manufactured  products  for  the  city  in  1905  sur- 
passed the  total  value  of  the  products  for  every  State  in  the  Union 
except  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

"Of  the  37,194  establishments  reported  in  the  State  in  1905, 
20,839,  or  56  per  cent.,  were  located  in  New  York  city.    These 
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20,839  establishments  represented  291  different  industries,  or  85 
per  cent  of  the  total  339  classifications  used  in  the  presentation  of 
manufactures  in  1905. 

"  The  city  also  reported  $1,042,946,487  or  51  per  cent,  of  the 
total  capital  for  the  State  invested  in  these  industrials,  464,7 1G 
or  54.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  wage-earners,  $248,128,259 
or  57.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  wages,  and  $1,52*6,006  or  61.3  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  products." 

These  are  very  interesting  figures,  gentlemen. 

Relating  to  the  different  boroughs,  these  figures  stand  as  follows : 

Number  of  establishments: 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 15,975 

Brooklyn 4,182 

Queens 513 

Richmond 169 

Capital  invested : 

Manhattan   and  Bronx $620,525,980 

Brooklyn 313,452,348 

Queens 92,977,244 

Richmond 15,990,879 

Number  of  wage  earners: 

Manhattan   and  Bronx 339,221 

Brooklyn 104,995 

Queens 14,905 

Richmond 5,595 

Wages  paid: 

Manhattan  and  Bronx $132,080,410 

Brooklyn 54,534,586 

Queens 8,440,436 

Richmond 3,072,847 

Value  of  products: 

Manhattan  and  Bronx $1,043,251,923 

Brooklyn 373,462,930 

Queens 92,941,158 

Richmond 16,886,995 

This  governmental  record  reveals  only  a  part  of  the  tremendous 
business  resources  of  our  great  cityj  Manhattan,  pre-eminently 
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the  financial  center  of  the  nation,  is  also  a  veritable  hive  of  whole- 
sale trade  districts  of  which  the  merchants  are  in  constant  com- 
petition with  thoee  of  rival  cities  for  the  sale  of  goods  of  the 
same  class. 

The  freight  rate  is  a  controlling  factor  in  this  business,  it 
either  fosters  or  destroys  trade.  The  State  has  ample  evidence 
of  its  destructive  nature  in  the  great  decline  in  the  movement  of 
export  grain  at  Buffalo  and  also  at  this  port,  and  we  respectfully 
submit  to  this  Honorable  Commission  that  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  the  existing  grievous  situation  in  transportation  that 
the  people  of  the  Empire  State  are  now  spending  $101,000,000 
in  canal  improvements,  and  this  does  not  include  the  recent  ap- 
propriation for  the  improvement  of  the  Cayuga-Seneca  proposi- 
tion. Therefore  there  is  justification  in  the  expectation  that  every 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  connect  the  multitudinous  business 
interests  of  the  State  with  the  canal  carrier  and  to  do  this,  term- 
inals must  be  as  convenient  for  the  canal  carrier  as  for  its  rivals. 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to  these 
Barge  canal  terminals,  and  that  this  view  is  reflected  in  the 
legislative  enactment  that  created  this  Honorable  Commission. 

Terminal  needs  for  this  traffic  may  not  at  this  time  be  thor- 
oughly understood.  The  operation  of  the  Barge  canal  will  best 
present  the  situation ;  however,  it  is  the  present  duty  to  anticipate 
requirements  so  far  as  possible.  Referring  to  the  eastbound  eanal 
traffic  and  the  need  of  harbor  terminals  for  the  same,  we  desire 
to  call  attention  to  a  long  established  custom  that  makes  almost 
every  dock  and  pier  of  the  port  available  for  the  discharge  of 
cargo. 

To  avoid  any  misconception  of  this  custom,  let  us  suppose  a 
boat  has  just  arrived  from  tidewater  with  a  cargo  of  grain.  If 
it  is  for  local  use,  the  boat  will  be  ordered  to  the  pier  of  some 
mill  or  to  the  elevator  of  some  jobber.  If  the  cargo  is  for 
export,  it  will  be  ordered  alongside  of  some  outgoing  steamer. 
If  the  cargo  is  to  be  held  in  port  it  will  be  ordered  to  a  ware- 
house and  the  cargo  discharged.  The  simplicity  of  handling 
this  traffic  is  in  the  interest  of  all  engaged  in  it.  Frequently 
a  boat's  cargo  is  unloaded  the  day  of  arrival,  enabling  the  boat 
to  take  the  up-river  tow  that  night.    The  harbor  cost  to  the  owner 
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of  the  boat  is  fifty  cents  for  wharfage  and  $1.50  per  1,000 
bushels  for  discharging  cargo,  an  expense  regulated  by  law.  The 
next  day  the  consignee  of  the  cargo  receives  payment  for  the 
grain;  in  the  meanwhile  the  boat  is  well  up  the  river  on  her 
way  to  make  another  round  trip,  and  the  merchant  has  money 
in  hand  to  advance  upon  another  eastbound  canal  cargo.  The 
piers  and  docks  along  the  water  front  of  the  different  piers  of 
the  city,  and  also  those  upon  the  Jersey  side  of  the  North  river, 
are  under  lease  to  steamship  companies  and  other  for  the 
handling  and  shipping  of  goods  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of 
a  general  business  in  which  those  companies  are  engaged.  This 
is  especially  true  of  our  steamers  which  carry  not  only  freight 
but  passengers.  Export  grain  is  only  an  incident  in  the  general 
makeup  of  an  outgoing  cargo,  as  will  be  seen  by  examination  of  a 
steamer's  manifest.  We  present  manifests  of  eight  steamers 
sailing  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  week  ending  October 
30,  1909,  as  follows: 

Sailing  for  London,  steamships  Philadelphia  and  Minnewaska : 
Liverpool,  the  steamers  Cedric  and  Lusitania;  Hamburg,  tho 
steamers  Cincinnati  and  President  Lincoln;  Antwerp,  steamer 
Marina ;  Bremen,  steamer  Prinz  F.  Wilhelm. 

The  total  v^alue  of  merchandise  carried  by  these  steamers 
aggregate  $4,218,895,  of  which  grain  and  flour  amount  to 
$417,521,  or  about  one-tenth  per  cent.  In  a  more  favorable  grain 
export  season  this  percentage  would  undoubtedly  increase;  still 
there  would  be  an  immense  amount  of  goods  other  than  grain 
or  flour  in  the  cargoes  of  outgoing  steamers  that  would  need  present 
pier  accommodations  for  reception  and  .shipment.  Of  course  yoi 
understand,  gentlemen,  that  with  the  operations  of  the  Barge  canal 
the  shipments  via  this  port  would  materially  increase  over  what 
we  now  state  as  being  one-tenth  per  cent,  so  far  as  those  eight 
steamers  are  concerned,  and  1  think  that  that  is  a  fair  indication 
of  the  amount  of  grain  as  compared  with  other  commerce  that 
loaves  this  port. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  our  exports  of  grain  is  transferred  to  ocean 
steamers  lying  at  piers  along  the  North  river  in  Manhattan,  Jer- 
sey City  or  Hoboken,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  is  taken 
by  steamers  lying  along  the  East  river  and  in  Brooklyn  at  con 
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venient  distances  from  the  battery.  This  export  zone  is  com- 
pact, centrally  located  and  within  easy  towing  distance.  Its  piers 
are  commodious,  equipped  for  the  expeditious  and  economic 
handling  of  incoming  and  outgoing  cargo,  giving  facilities  for 
the  largest  ocean  carrier  to  easily  meet  her  sailing  date.  Some  of 
our  boats  are  very  large,  as  you  well  know.  Years  of  experience 
in  the  operation  of  this  foreign  shipping  has  evolved  a  port  sit- 
uation well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  shipowner  and  the  ship- 
per of  goods.  Commander  Fry,  in  his  address  at  your  last  hear- 
ing in  this  city,  referred  to  the  port's  custom  governing  the  lum- 
ber trade.  As  large  quantities  of  lumber  passed  through  the 
canal  from  the  lakes  to  this  city,  and  the  harbor  delivery  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  eastbound  grain,  we  desire  to  recall  what  he  stated 
as  follows: 

"  We  find  extensive  lumber  yards  at  points  along  the  Brooklyn 
and  Staten  Island  water  front,  in  Jersey  City,  along  the  upper 
Xorth  river,  along  the  Harlem  ship  canal,  along  the  Manhattan 
side  of  the  East  river,  and  even  recently  the  establishment  of  a 
very  large  yard  above  Hell  Gate  in  the  vicinity  of  Oak  Point. 
Obviously  the  proprietors  of  these  yards  want  lumber  brought  to 
them.  They  will  not  want  it  delivered  at  some  central  terminal, 
and  be  obliged  to  have  it  reshipped  to  their  yards.  Now  the  gov- 
erning principle  as  regards  lumber  must  plainly  hold  true  as  to 
many  other  industrials.  Rehandling,  towing,  lighterage,  etc,  are 
expensive  processes." 

Canal-borne  lumber,  like  grain,  upon  arrival  takes  the  most 
direct  route  to  point  of  harbor  transfer  because  it  is  the  most  ex- 
peditious and  attended  with  the  least  expense. 

With  a  desire  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its  inquiry,  we  pre- 
sent for  information  a  shipping  list  issued  by  Messrs.  Lunham 
*:  Moore,  a  firm  doing  an  extensive  business  in  ocean  freights. 
This  list  will  give  some  idea  of  the  export  zone  we  have  referred 
to  and  also  of  the  location  of  steamers  of  different  ocean  lines 
and  sailing  dates  for  November,  1909.  We  also  present  manifests 
of  outbound  cargoes  of  various  steamers  leaving  port  already 
spoken  of  as  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce.   That  is  practically  the  only  way  we  could  get  manifests 
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without  asking  the  steamship  companies  to  furnish  them,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  they  have  the  time  to  do  that ;  so  we  have 
taken  it  from  the  published  account  in  the  columns  of  this  news- 
paper. These  manifests  show  the  nature  and  variety  of  outgoing 
commerce  passing  through  New  York  other  than  grain,  and  this 
information  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission.  I  have  this 
information  here. 

Secretary  Smith. —  These  statements  are  part  of  your  remarks, 
Mr.  Hebert? 

Mr.  Hebert. —  Yes;  that  envelope  contains  portions  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  giving  in  detail  the  different  kinds  of 
goods  that  have  been  shipped  on  those  steamers  referred  to ;  also 
grain  and  flour. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Mr.  Callaghan,  representing  the  New  York 
Maritime  Exchange. 

Mr.  Callaghan. —  I  presume  that  the  gentlemen  here  have  cov- 
ered the  question  of  the  canal  that  is  coming  through  the  State  in 
all  its  various  phases  generally,  and  the  maritime  exchange 
would  be  more  interested  in  the  question  of  terminals  for  the 
canal,  if  that  is  a  matter  that  is  pertinent  at  the  moment.  I  pre- 
sume it  is.  That  is,  the  question  of  the  location  of  terminals  in 
the  five  boroughs. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  committee  on  piers  of  the  maritime  ex- 
change, and  for  the  past  five  years  our  exchange,  in  connection 
with  the  representatives  of  all  the  commercial  organizations  in 
Tfew  York,  consisting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  produce 
exchange  and  the  other  various  exchanges,  have  been  trying 
to  secure  more  open  pier  accommodations.  That  has  got  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  connection  with  sites  for  the  terminal  for  the 
Barge  canal,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  We  have 
gone  to  the  Legislature  and  had  legislation  passed  so  as  to  give 
the  dock  commissioner  and  the  city  authorities  power  to  provide 
more  open  pier  facilities,  and  we  have  always  met  with  opposi- 
tion in  the  past  — that  they  didn't  have  authority.  The  city 
authorities  so  far  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  authority 
under  this  legislation,  and  not  only  have  they  not  increased  open- 
pier  facilities  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  but  they  have  per- 
sistently  and   consistently   done  everything   in   their  power  to 
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diminish  such  facilities,  until  only  ten  days  or  two  weeks  ago  the 
associations  found  that  there  was  a  pier  at  the  foot  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-first  street,  North  river,  which  the  sinking  fund 
intended  to  lease  —  a  pier  about  400  feet  long  by  about  80  feet 
wide,  which  they  intended  to  lease  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years 
for  $9,250  a  year.  Immediately,  when  we  were  apprised  of  that 
fact,  we  notified  all  the  associations  in  the  city,  produce  ex- 
change, chamber  of  commerce,  building  material  associations, 
etc.,  and  we  lodged  with  the  city  officials  probably  one  of  the 
most  violent  protests  that  has  emanated  from  any  commercial 
body  in  this  city.  So  far  it  has  had  the  result  that  the  pier  was 
hung  up  and  hasn't  been  leased  as  yet.  We  sent  a  letter  last  week 
to  the  mayor  and  the  members  of  the  sinking  fund,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  hardships  and  useless  necessity  of  compelling  the 
organiations  of  the  business  community  of  this  State  to  make 
these  violent  protests;  and  combined  with  numerous  other  labor 
organizations  to  have  more  open-pier  facilities  in  the  city,  to  deal 
with  the  new  question  of  providing  facilities  for  the  Barge  canal 
when  it  should  be  in  operation,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  also 
that  the  Old  Colony  of  New  York,  and  later  on  the  State,  gare 
to  the  city  of  New  York  its  water  front  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  water  front  should  be  kept  open  and  maintained 
for  the  general  use  of  commerce.  The  dock  administrations  have 
practically  closed  it,  until  to-day,  on  the  North  river,  from  Thir- 
tieth street  to  the  battery,  there  is  not  one  open  pier,  except  a 
pier  at  Canal  street,  one-half  of  which  is  a  dump  and  the  other 
half  don't  amount  to  anything;  and  a  similar  condition  exists  on 
the  East  river.  From  Market  street  to  the  battery  there  is  only 
one  open  pier  —  Pier  11.  This  is  not  available  for  general 
shipping. 

We  have  also  called  attention  of  the  city  administration  to  the 
fact  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  their  policy  within  the  last  three 
or  four  weeks  to  lease  everything  around  the  water  front  that  it 
was  possible  to  do.  On  the  North  river  there  is  no  lease  expiring 
in  probably  three  years  that  would  be  available.  On  the  East 
river  the  only  pier  that  the  lease  expired  on  was  Pier  27,  which 
was  used  by  the  Fall  River  line,  and  the  lease  of  which  expired 
on  November  17th.    We  had  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  all 
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the  commercial  organizations  of  the  city.  At  this  meeting  we 
filed  a  resolution  with  the  mayor  and  with  the  members  of  the 
sinking  fund  that  new  Pier  No.  27,  East  river  —  Mr.  Ring,  by 
the  way,  is  a  member  of  our  committee  —  should  not  be  leased, 
but  should  be  kept  open  as  an  open  pier,  our  idea  being  to  have 
the  little  remaining  wharfage  room  in  the  city  of  New  York  main- 
tained until  the  commercial  organizations  could  decide  where  they 
were  going  to  locate  those  sites  for  the  Barge  canal,  and  also  the 
necessity  of  open-pier  facilities. 

There  seems  to  be  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  city 
officials  to  let  this  to  the  Fall  River  line,  or  possibly  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  which  controls  a  great  deal  of 
wharfage  room  on  the  East  river  to-day;  but  we  have  had  to  be 
watchful  day  and  night  in  order  to  prevent  almost  absolutely 
the  entire  little  wharfage  room  remaining  in  the  city  from  being 
leased. 

On  the  North  river  there  have  been  four  or  five  piers  within 
the  .past  year  which  are  about  to  be  vacated  within  a  year  or  two 
on  account  of  the  occupant  possibly  going  up  to  the  Chelsea  dis- 
trict. Other  leases  in  some  oases  expire  in  1911  or  1912.  They 
have  been  leased  during  this  -administration  in  advance  two  or 
three  years ;  that  is,  that  the  new  occupant  shall  have  occupation 
of  those  piers  when  the  present  occupant  retires.  So  it  is  hard 
for  the  business  community  of  New  York  to  do  anything. 

We  called  attention  of  the  mayor  and  of  the  sinking  fund  to 
the  fact  that  if  they  leased  those  piers  it  wouldn't  only  be  in- 
flicting a  most  severe  injury  to  commerce  in  particular  but  that 
they  would  put  the  city  of  New  York  to  great  expense.  We  must 
have  sites  for  the  Barge  canal,  -and  it  would  necessitate  the  city 
of  New  York  commencing  condemnation  proceedings  to  con- 
demn the  existing  leases,  which  would  be  a  very  foolish  thing 
for  them  to  do;  but  they  absolutely  seem  to  be  utterly  ignorant 
or  careless  or  indifferent.  It  might  be  termed  by  harsher  terms, 
but  we  don't  care  to  indulge  in  harsh  terms  on  it  That  policy 
leaves  itself  open  to  the  mind  of  any  business  man  in  the  city 
of  New  York  why  the  business  community  of  the  city  of  New 
York  should  be  compelled  to  grovel,  almost,  to  our  city  officials 
in  order  to  obtain  our  rights* 
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On  the  slightest  request  here  two  months  ago  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  Philadelphia  stating  that  they  desided  to 
have  the  port  facilities  and  the  pier  facilities  of  the  port 
opened  up  and  improved,  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  with  the 
city  officials  thought  the  subject  so  important  that  they  made  n 
special  trip  to  New  York,  and  our  dock  department  entertained 
them  on  one  of  the  city  tugboats  and  showed  them  our  water 
front  The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Boston  took  the  proposition 
up  to  the  city  and  city  officials,  and  they  deemed  it  so  important 
that  those  officials  visited  within  two  months'  time  our  city  and 
inspected  our  docks.  They  said  they  were  a  magnificient  system 
of  docks,  but  were  doing  -absolutely  nothing  for  our  general 
shipping. 

In  Philadelphia  to-day  they  got  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
freight  which  comes  to  New  York  from  the  Pittsburg  district  and 
passes  through  Philadelphia,  and  that  freight  can  be  landed  in 
Philadelphia  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar  a  ton  cheaper  than  in  New- 
York.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  considering  locating  piers  and 
giving  free  wharfage  in  order  to  divert  the  trade  from  New 
York.  Our  foreign  trade  we  oan  hold  in  New  York;  at  least 
we  oan  hold  it  for  many  years ;  but  our  coastwise  trvade  we  will 
lose  within  five  or  ten  years  unless  the  city  authorities  and  the 
State  officials  —  the  matter  has  been  presented  to  them  for  their 
consideration. 

We  are  just  on  the  brink  of  having  competition  from  Phil- 
adelphia, a  possibility  which  we  must  meet. 

There  are  two  lines  started  within  two  years.  One  line,  which 
I  understand  has  a  free  pier  in  Philadelphia  for  five  years'  time 
operating  to  New  Orleans.  The  port  charges  in  Philadelphia 
are  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  New  York. 
With  a  free  port  and  with  the  advantage  of  having  the  freight 
landed  in  Philadelphia  for  practically  one  dollar  and  odd  dif- 
ferential from  New  York,  it  leaves  it  open  that  we  cannot  meet 
that  competition  unless  we  do  something  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  dock  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  only 
department  that  pays  a  revenue,  iand  that  means  penalizing  the 
shipping  of  this  port.  Our  foreign  trade,  possibly,  can  stand  it 
because  they  have  no  facilities  to  offer;  but  they  have  facilities  to 
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offer  to  our  coastwise  trade,  and  if  the  city  of  New 
York  receives  eight  or  ten  million  dollars  of  revenue  from 
it,  if  they  would  just  cut  it  in  half  and  put  the  other 
difference  on  the  general  taxation,  the  shipping  here  in  this 
port  would  probahly  be  able  to  hold  its  own.  I  am  men- 
tioning this  fact  because  you  gentlemen  here  who  are  considering 
the  new  Barge  canal,  and  the  State  of  New  York,  is  going  to 
an  expenditure  of  $101,000,000  or  whatever  this  vast  sum  of 
money  is,  in  order  to  protect  the  commerce  of  New  York;  and 
be  careful,  if  through  the  lack  of  consideration  or  knowledge  or 
lack  of  facilities  which  has  been  pursued  in  the  past  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city  of  New  York  that  when  your  new  Barge 
canal  is  completed,  whether  we  will  have  shipping  here  to  take 
care  of  it,  or  whether,  by  the  time  the  new  legislation  is  obtained 
that  the  shipping,  on  account  of  the  heavy  port  charges,  is  not 
driven  away. 

The  men  whom  I  represent  are  the  practical  shipping  men  of 
this  port.  We  know  the  port  facilities  and  the  freight  considera- 
tions of  every  pier  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  and  we  know  why 
New  York  is  losing  its  commerce.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
apparent  conditions,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  a  man  here  that  , 
can  gainsay  it  in  any  way. 

Going  back  to  the  specific  question,  we  have  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Gay  nor,  and  we  are  going  to  address  letters  to  other  city 
officials,  and  it  is  not  to  blame  the  officials  of  the  past  because  the 
commercial  conditions  have  not  been  enforced.  We  can  do  it  in 
the  future,  and  it  is  4  very  hard  thing  to  get  locations  for  Barge 
canals.  We  could  do  it  now  if  the  city  officials  had  worked  with 
us  and  located  sites  for  the  Barge  canal  without  doing  injury  to 
the  vested  interests  or  an  injury  to  the  city  by  compelling  them  to 
pay  for  condemnation  of  leases.  We  believe  that  the  location  of 
sites  for  the  canal  is  a  matter  of  expediency  entirely,  where  those 
sites  can  be  obtained  without  doing  any  injury  to  vested  in- 
terests. When  the  lease  has  expired  it  would  be  a  very 
simple  thing  on  the  North  river,  where  four  or  five  of  those  leases 
expire,  if  the  city  officials  had  <agreed  and  bad  worked  with  us 
and  we  could  have  had  those  sites  and  maintained  them  for  the 
next  four  or  five  years  as  open  piers,  and  later  on,  when  the  Barge 
canal  was  in  operation,  to  have  them  set  aside. 
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On  the  Brooklyn  water  front  from  the  Gowanug  canal  to  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  there  is  no  open  pier  and  the  people  have  got  to 
cart  their  goods,  and  we  passed  a  resolution  at  this  meeting  —  we 
put  the  question  up  to  the  dock  department.  They  acknowledged 
that  there  was  no  Available  space  there,  and  they  also  stated  that 
the  only  way  to  get  it  was  by  condemnation  proceedings,  and  we 
then  passed  a  resolution  that  the  mayor  and  the  sinking  fund  be 
instructed  to  procure  such  condemnation  proceedings  so  as  to  open 
a  pier  at  the  foot  of  Atlantic  street. 

On  the  North  river  there  are  four  old  piers  —  I  am  speaking 
specifically  now  —  there  are  four  old  piers.  At  the  foot  of  Eector 
street,  a  most  desirable  location  for  an  open  pier  and  a  most  de- 
sirable location  for  a  Barge  canal,  there  is  a  pier  that  oould  be 
opened  without  barm  to  any  vested  interest. 

The  dock  department  in  August  made  application  to  the  mayor 
and  the  members  of  the  sinking  fund  that  these  four  old  piers  — 
that  they  should  be  given  authority  to  institute  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings so  that  those  four  old  piers  could  be  torn  down  and  two 
large  modern  piers  put  there,  with  the  understanding  that  one 
of  those  piers  could  be  used  as  a  public  pier  —  possibly  if  the  pier 
and  the  slip  was  large  enough  one  side  might  be  used  as  an  open 
pier  and  the  other  side  set  aside  for  the  barges  on  the  canal.  Also 
the  same  thing  could  be  done  at  the  foot  of  Canal  street,  and  we 
ought  to  have  every  ten  blocks  an  open  pier,  one-half  being  used 
for  wharfage  purposes  and  the  other  for  the  purposes  of  the  canal ; 
because  the  city  of  New  York  is  as  much  interested  in  the  location 
of  sites  for  the  Barge  canal  as  we  are  in  having  room  made  avail- 
able for  general  wharfage  purposes  in  the  city. 

We  passed  a  resolution  at  this  meeting  where  the  representatives 
of  all  the  associations  were  present,  and  at  which  the  dock  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  was  present,  that  the  mayor  and  the  members 
of  the  sinking  fund  grant  to  the  dock  commissioner  authority  to 
institute  condemnation  proceedings  for  that  property,  and  that 
the  piers  be  built,  which  we  insist  could  be  built  and  made  avail- 
able within  a  year  and  a  half,  and  that  one  of  the  piers  be  set 
aside  for  general  wharfage  purposes.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
received  no  advice  to  our  communications  at  all,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  learn  the  matter  is  entirely  lost    We  do  have  hopes  that  the 
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new  administration  will  appreciate  the  business  necessities.  It  is 
idle  for  us  to  come  here  and  talk  about  this  situation.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  it  without  the  city  authorities,  but  if  we  can't  we 
ought  to  have  the  Legislature  take  the  matter  in  hand.  It  seems 
that  the  business  community  here  in  the  city  has  been  powerless  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Blair. —  I  understand  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
the  city  of  New  York  will  take  the  hour  from  eleven ;  but  if  they 
are  not  here,  and  you  will  listen  to  a  few  remarks  from  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  Staten  Island,  I  will  be  glad  to  speak  now. 

Secretary  Smith. —  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Blair. —  As  I  view  it,  gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  here  that  is  not  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  conditions  are  well  known  in  the  city.  They  are  set 
forth  in  Superintendent  Stevens'  report.  The  State  is  in  the 
canal  business  and  has  been  for  some  time.  It  has  gone  more 
deeply  into  the  canal  business  recently,  when,  by  a  very  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  the  people  voted  that  the  canal  be  enlarged,  and  that 
$101,000,000  be  appropriated  therefor.  Now,  when  I  voted  for 
that  I  assumed  that  that  meant  a  completed  canal  with  terminals ; 
but  it  seems  it  did  not  And  Superintendent  Stevens  has  set  forth 
in  his  report  that  without  terminals,  without  State  owning  the 
terminals  and  practically  making  them  free,  that  the  $101,000,000 
might  as  well  be  given  to  those  gentlemen  who  owned  those  ware- 
houses. 

I  don't  propose  to  go  over  the  ground  that  Mr.  Nixon  went  over, 
or  Mr.  Van  Name.  He  has  set  forth  the  project  which  we  have 
in  the  borough  of  Richmond.  It  is  a  good  ways  off,  and  so  is  the 
completion  of  your  canal  a  good  ways  off.  At  the  time  that  that 
canal  is  finished  there  will  be  a  tunnel  under  the  narrows  which 
will  be  right  to  the  point  of  Fort  Wadsworth  where  we  have  indi- 
cated for  this  canal  terminal. 

There  seem  to  be  two  forces  here  arguing  before  yon.  The  first  is 
what  I  call  the  statu  quo  —  the  president  of  the  produce  exchange, 
the  president  of  the  Canal  association.  They  speak  of  to-day; 
they  are  not  looking  at  the  future.  They  want  that  statu  quo  as 
it  is  to-day  maintained,  elaborated,  to  be  sure;  but  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  they  will  correct  me  if  I  don't  quote  them  correctly, 
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they  want  the  canal  built,  yes;  they  want  the  terminals  owned  by 
the  State,  yes;  but  the  warehouses  and  the  elevators,  no.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  statement,  Mr.  Hebert  ? 

Air.  HeLert. —  I  have  made  no  such  statement  at  all.  I  don't 
remember  making  any  such  statement.  'I  think  the  gentleman  is 
mistaken. 

Mr.  Blair. —  Mr.  Ring  made  the  statement.  In  other  words, 
the  very  conditions  which  Superintendent  Stevens  says  are  impos- 
sible, that  is,  the  ownership  of  the  elevators  and  the  warehouses 
by  private  individuals  or  corporations,  defeats  the  very  purpose  of 
this  $101,000,000  appropriation.  That  is  the  question  we  are 
here  to  discuss.  How  to  remedy  that  ?  Looking  far  enough  into 
the  future  to  see  where  is  the  best  point  to  put  a  terminal  and  ware- 
houses and  elevators  which  will  be  owned  by  the  State,  so  that  on 
the  canal  which  was  free  and  is  free  the  charges  will  be  nominal  or 
almost  free.     That  is  the  point. 

Now,  as  I  said,  the  forces  seem  to  be  divided  and  the  point  of 
cleavage  seems  to  be  the  old  condition  of  affairs  and  the  new;  the 
new  being  represented  by  my  friends  here  from  Jamaica  bay  and 
by  Mr.  Van  Clief,  the  president  of  the  Staten  Island  chamber  of 
commerce. 

On  the  hearing  we  had  here  before,  and  the  hearing  which  was 
called  by  Mr.  Hebert  prior  to  your  sessions,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
an  invitation  —  Mr.  Van  Name  and  I,  and  I  there  developed  the 
fact,  and  if  I  don't  state  the  fact  correctly  the  minutes  will  cor- 
rect me,  that  they  didn't  want  the  old  condition  of  affairs  —  the 
present  elevator  system,  and  the  present  warehouses  —  did  not 
want  free  terminals  or  free  elevators  or  free  warehouse  systems, 
or  even  nominal  charges.  After  having  had  the  pleasure  of  the 
invitation,  and  coming  down  here  and  listening  to  an  argument  of 
three  or  four  hours,  the  president  here  produced  a  report  which  he 
said  they  had  agreed  upon,  and  which  I  dissented  from,  because  it 
was  not  on  the  lines  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
works  at  all.  It  was  on  the  lines  of  keeping  the  situation  just  as 
it  is  now,  which  will  render  the  building  of  the  canal,  and  the 
money  spent  absolutely  worthless. 

I  then  put  two  or  three  resolutions  which  were  voted  down,  and 
made  some  amendments  which  were  voted  down,  and  we  made  au 
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amendment  which  called  out  the  fact  that  the  elevator  interests 
didn't  want  it;  of  course  they  don't;  but  they  want  the  canal,  oh, 
yes,  they  want  this  money  spent  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Ring,  who 
represents  this  great  exchange,  what  would  you  say  to  me  if  I 
came  to  you  with  a  railroad  proposition  and  I  said,  "  This  road  is 
going  to  cost  $101,000,000,  but  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
terminals ;  how  much  will  you  subscribe  for  it  ? "  "  No  termi- 
nals?" "No;  they  are  to  be  owned  by  private  individuals." 
You  would  say,  "  Mr.  Blair,  you  are  either  an  idiot  or  a  fool,  and 
perhaps  both,  and  I  won't  give  you  a  dollar." 

I  don't  propose  to  go  over  the  ground  that  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Van  Name  went  over;  but  I  do  think  that  at  some  point  that  could 
be  bought  cheaply  where  the  piers  could  be  built,  with  the  Erie 
canal  extended  south  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  this  city, 
with  plenty  of  land  back  of  it  for  railroad  terminals,  practically 
being  on  the  main  land  where  the  tidewaters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  western  railroad  systems  meet,  without  transfer  or  interchange, 
I  think  at  that  point,  which  is  just  below  Fort  Wadsworth,  is  a 
good  point  —  not  to-day,  but  when  your  canal  is  finished,  yes.  I 
thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Hebert. —  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  the  position  which 
the  Canal  Association  of  Greater  New  York  has  always  taken  with 
regard  to  canal  matters  ?  If  you  will  view  the  list  of  the  differeut 
organizations  having  representation  in  the  Canal  Association  of 
Greater  New  York,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  interested  in  any 
way  regarding  private  or  public  terminals  or  in  the  question  of 
grain.  No  interest  whatever  in  bolstering  up  any  proposition  for 
the  transfer  of  grain.  Its  duty  was  simply  to  urge  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a  great  work  called  the  Barge  canal,  and  the  meeting  which 
our  friend  attended  was  called  by  the  chairman  of  the  Canal  Asso- 
ciation of  Greater  New  York  simply  for  the  purpose  of  endeavor- 
ing to  ascertain  from  the  different  organiations  having  representa- 
tion in  the  Canal  Association  of  Greater  New  York,  the  most  ad- 
visable location  for  terminals ;  and  I  think  our  friend  is  a  little 
mistaken  in  endeavoring  to  bring  into  the  Canal  Association  of 
Greater  New  York  a  question  of  handling  that  grain.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever.  If  you  look  over  the  names  of 
the  organizations  that  have  representation,    you    will    find    the 
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Produce  Exchange  ia  one,  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  is 
another,  Merchants'  Association  of  Greater  New  York  is  another, 
Maritime  is  another,  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Brooklyn  is 
another,  Cotton  Exchange,  and  so  on.  There  is  nothing  to  do 
whatever  with  the  handling  of  grain  in  that  report. 

Hon.  McDougall  Hawkes. —  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission:  I 
have  been  requested  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York  to  place  before  your  Honorable  Com- 
mission the  views  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  in 
regard  to  canal  terminals.  I  shall  do  so  before  I  take  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  canal  terminals  so  far  as  the  views  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  are  concerned,  because  I  will  go  into  certain  matters 
there  in  detail,  in  greater  detail,  but  these  are  the  views  which 
the  Merchants'  Association  executive  committee  have  asked  me  to 
place  before  you.     I  will  file  this  with  the  Commission. 

First. —  The  creation  of  a  basin  for  the  accommodation  of  ca- 
nal boats  with  full  cargoes  eastbound  while  waiting  for  orders, 
such  basin  preferably  to  be  located  near  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

Second. —  The  retention  of  the  present  location  of  piers  for 
canal  traffic  between  piers  4  and  7  in  the  East  river  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  eastbound  boats  with  grain  and  flour  cargoes. 

Third. —  The  provision  of  two  or  three  piers  on  the  North 
jrjver,  preferably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foot  of  Franklin  street,  for 
the  accommodation  of  westbound  general  cargoes.  The  location 
of  these  piers  should  be  near  the  dry  goods  district 

Fourth. —  The  provision  of  similar  piers  on  the  East  river, 
preferably  near  Corlears  Hook,  for  westbound  and  eastbound 
cargoes. 

Fifth. —  The  provision  of  one  or  two  piers  on  the  East  river  in 
Williamsburg  to  accommodate  traffic  coming  down  on  the  canal 
and  bound  for  that  region. 

Sixth. —  The  provision  of  one  pier  at  Gowanus  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

Seventh. —  The  provision  of  piers  on  the  Harlem  river  and 
the  east  river  in  the  Bronx  and  in  Manhattan,  also  at  Port  Morris, 
according  as  the  needs  in  that  region  may  develop. 

Speaking  now  on  behalf  of  the  chamber  of  commerce:  The 
chamber  of  commerce  at  its  meeting  on  October  7,  1909,  by  a 
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resolution  appointed  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
B.  Sanderson,  the  well  known  shipping  agent,  with  whom  you  are 
probably  acquainted,  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Ooykendall  of  the  Cornell 
Towing  line,  whom  you  also  know,  and  myself,  to  consider 
especially  and  report  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  place  be- 
fore your  Honorable  Commission  the  views  of  the  chamber  in  re- 
gard to  certain  of  the  special  matters  which  were  within  the  or- 
ganic powers  of  your  Commission.  This  question  was  considered 
of  such  importance  by  the  chamber's  executive  committee  that 
they  paid  us  the  compliment  of  suggesting  us  as  a  special  commit- 
tee for  this  purpose,  nor  are  the  functions  of  that  special  commit- 
tee by  any  means  completed  when  I  present  to  you  the  report 
which  has  received  the  approval  of  the  chamber.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  work  of  that  special  committee  would  have  gone 
before  the  committee  on  harbor  and  shipping  of  the  chamber,  but 
as  T  stated  it  was  considered  of  such  extreme  importance  that  a 
special  committee  ought  to  be  appointed  to  consider  it.  That 
special  committee  communicated  with  every  member  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  and  placed  before  them  a  short  synopsis  of  the 
act  under  which  you  are  now  holding  this  hearing,  giving  to 
every  member  of  the  chamber  specific  information  of  what  points 
your  Commission  is  considering  and  on  which  you  will  report  to 
the  Legislature.  The  communication  to  each  member  of  the  cham- 
ber was  as  follows : 

"At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, held  on  October  7,  1909,  by  resolution  a  Special  Com- 
mittee composed  of  McDougall  Hawkes,  Lloyd  B.  San- 
derson and  Samuel  D.  Coykendall  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Chamber  at  the  hearings  in  this  city  of  the  Barge 
Canal  Terminal  Commission,  created  by  Chapter  438  of  the 
Laws  of  1909. 

"  Chapter  438  provides  that  the  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  Legislature: 

"  1.  Where  special  facilities  for  receiving  or  discharging 
canal  freight  should  be  provided. 

"  2.  What  sites  are  available  for  such  facilities. 

"  3.  How  much  land  is  necessary  to  be  taken  at  each 
point  for  such  purposes. 
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"  4.  What  should  be  the  character  and  extent  of  each  of 
the  terminal  structures. 

"  5.  What  will  be  the  probable  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  each  of  such  terminal  structures. 

"  6.  What  revenues,  if  any  possible,  can  be  derived  there- 
from. 

"  7.  Such  general  matters  as  to  the  Commission  may  seem 
pertinent  to  the  subject. 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Chamber  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
in  concise  form  in  writing,  your  views  on  each  of  those  seven 
subdivisions,  as  far  as  the  Port  of  New  York  is  concerned, 
addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal 
Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  65»  Liberty  Street,  not 
later  than  October  19,  1909.  Please  divide  your  communi- 
cation into  the  seven  subdivisions  referred  to. 
"  Respectfully  yours, 
*  (Signed)  McDOUGALL  HAWKES, 

"LLOYD  B.  SANDERSON, 
« SAMUEL  D.   COYKENDALL. 
"  Special  Committee  on  Barge  Canal  Terminals. 
"  New  York,  October  14,  1909." 

In  reply  to  that  circular  a  large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  chamber,  with  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  communi- 
cated with  the  special  committee,  and  the  special  committee  has 
held  in  the  chamber  itself  several  hearings  on  this  matter,  and  at 
these  hearings  members  of  the  chamber  representing  various  large 
branches  of  industry  of  New  York  city's  trade  and  commerce  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  After  carefully  considering  the 
matter  and  conferring  with  a  large  number  of  persons  interested 
in  canal  traffic  the  special  committee  arrived  at  the  conclusions 
which  are  embodied  in  the  report  which  I  shall  read  to  you,  and 
after  I  have  read  it,  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  amplification  of 
some  of  the  points  touched  in  the  report.  The  report  to  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  was  as  follows : 

"  On  October  7th  last  the  Chamber  by  resolution  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  represent  it  at  the  hearings  in  this 
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city  of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission.  This  com- 
mission was  created  by  Chapter  438  of  the  Laws  enacted  in 
1909  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  question  of  terminal  facilities  for  the  new 
canal  barge  traffic  at  this  and  other  ports  in  the  State. 

"  Your  committee  has  attended  the  two  hearings  already 
held  in  this  city  by  the  State  Commission.  It  has  set  before 
each  member  of  the  Chamber  in  a  printed  circular,  dated 
October  14th  last,  the  subjects  on  which  the  State  Commis- 
sion is  called  upon  to  report  to  the  incoming  Legislature,  ?o 
far  as  such  portion  of  the  Port  of  New  York  as  is  situate 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  Greater  New  York  is  con- 
cerned." —  I  want  to  say  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
the  city  of  New  York  did  not  consider  it  within  its  province 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
river.  —  "  Your  committee  has  also  held  meetings  and  has 
conferred  with  each  member  of  the  Chamber,  who  has  ex- 
pressed to  the  committee  his  views  on  the  subject  of  such 
terminals  in  response  to  the  committee's  circular.  It  has 
carefully  considered  the  matter  of  such  terminals.  The  Stare 
Commission  is  about  to  hold  a  third  hearing  at  the  Produce 
Exchange  in  this  city  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 13th  next,  and  has  requested  your  committee  to  state  its 
conclusions  before  it  at  that  time,  therefore  action  by  the 
Chamber  at  this  meeting  is  necessary.  Your  committee  Is 
of  the  opinion,  after  careful  investigation  of  the  subject, 
that  at  this  time  facilities  for  such  east  and  west  bound 
traffic,  both  local  and  for  reshipment,  in  bulk  and  in  package, 
which  the  canal  may  reasonably  expect  to  receive  at  its  early 
stages  should  be  chiefly  considered,  and  that  recommenda- 
tions of  the  State  Commission  to  the  Legislature  should  be 
confined  at  this  stage  to  facilities  necessary  for  such  traffic, 
leaving  for  consideration  in  the  future  additional  facilities, 
as  the  necessity  for  them  may  develop,  perhaps  in  lines  not 
altogether  apparent  at  the  present  moment  —  thus  limiting 
at  this  time  the  expense  connected  with  the  terminals  to  an 
economical  figure* 
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"  This  figure  will  unfortunately  be  much  larger,  even  ap- 
plying the  greatest  moderation,  than  would  have  been  the 
case  had  the  city  preserved  around  the  water  front,  at  proper 
distances,  open  piers  for  the  general  accommodation  of  com- 
merce —  instead  of  closing  up  as  it  has  done,  by  leases  ac- 
companied by  privileges  of  exclusive  occupation  to  railroads 
and  other  lessees,  whole  sections  of  the  water  front  of  which 
the  state  has  from  time  to  time  made  free  gift  to  the  city, 
trusting  to  it  to  see  that  facilities  for  the  general  commerce 
of  the  port  should  be  maintained." —  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  provisions  of  the  charter  which  counsel  proposes  for 
fifty  years  by  making  renewals  for  four  terms  of  ten  years 
each  under  the  city  charter  — "  This  unfortunate  closing  up 
has  been  made  possible  in  no  small  measure,  by  the  lack  of 
publicity,  before  final  action  is  taken,  in  the  making  of 
water  front  leases  by  the  city  authorities ;  thus  at  the  present 
moment  north  of  Canal  Street  on  the  Hudson  there  is  not  a 
single  open  pier  south  of  Thirtieth  Street"  — At  the  present 
moment  bricks  are  being  carted  from  Thirtieth  street,  North 
river,  for  great  distances. —  "  The  failure  of  the  city  authori- 
ties to  realize  the  necessity  of  preserving  such  open  pier  facili- 
ties is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  an  opportunity  was  re- 
cently afforded  the  city  by  reason  of  the  giving  up  of  piers 
by  the  tenants  moving  into  the  new  Chelsea  section,  to  fur- 
nish one  or  more  open  piers  in  the  Hudson  River  district  re- 
ferred to,  without  ousting  existing  pier  lessees. 

"  Such  open  pier  facilities  would  have  gone  a  long  way 
to  accommodate  the  traffic  on  the  new  canal  —  but  the  failure 
of  the  city  to  provide  them  makes  the  establishment  of  canal 
terminal  facilities  by  the  State  imperative,  and  requires 
that  they  should  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  new  canal. 

"  For  immediate  use  for  such  opening: 

"  First.  The  canal  basin,  at  the  foot  of  Broad  street, 
should  be  retained;  with  such  subsequent  enlargements  as 
may  later  be  found  necessary."  —  To  specify  what  these  en- 
largements would  be,  they  would  be  the  condemnation  of  the 
existing  leases  by  the  city  of  those  two  shedded  piers  to  the 
east  and  west  of  present  boundaries  of  that  basin  and  the 
inclusion  in  that  basin  of  those  shedded  piers. 
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*  Second.  A  port  of  call  or  landing  place  on  the  Hudson, 
with  Spuyten  Duyvil  as  a  limit  on  the  north,  should  be 
provided,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  populated  districts  of 
Manhattan." —  By  that  is  meant  that  this  port  of  call  should 
be  brought  down  in  the  direction  of  72d  Street,  or  better 
even  59th  Street,  as  far  as  may  be  found  convenient,  but 
that  the  northerly  limits  should  not  be  above  Spuyten  Duyvil. 

"  Third.  At  least  one  pier  on  the  Hudson  should  be  pro- 
vided between  Canal  and  Twenty-third  streets,  and  as  near 
the  vicinity  of  Franklin  street  as  possible ;  one-half  such  pier 
might  first  be  used  as  an  open  pier  for  general  wharfage. 

"  Fourth.  Landing  facilities  for  canal  freight  on  the  Man- 
hattan side  of  the  East  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Corlear's 
Hook  should  be  provided. 

"  Fifth.  Similar  landing  facilities  on  the  opposite  Brook- 
lyn shore  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  entrance  of  Newtown 
Creek. 

"Sixth.  Similar  landing  facilities  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Gowanus  Canal  in  South  Brooklyn  are  also 
desirable, 

"  Such  facilities  would  cover  immediate  necessities. 

"  The  desirability  of  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  a 
central  terminal,  so-called,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
wharfage  facilities,  with  provision  at  such  central  terminal 
for  the  mechanical  handling  of  freight  and  the  storage  for 
grain,  flour,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of 
package  freight  from  various  portions  of  the  city,  is  left 
l»y  your  committee  for  future  consideration.  Various  places 
for  such  a  central  terminal  have  been  suggested,  such  as 
Newtown  Creek,  the  Bronx,  Erie  Basin  at  South  Brooklyn, 
Jamaica  Bay,  East  Shore  of  Staten  Island,  etc.,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  it  is  not  possible  at  the  present 
time  to  forecast  with  sufficient  certainty  what  new  traffic 
the  Barge  canal  will  develop  so  as  to  make  it  expedient  to 
make  recommendations  in  regard  to  these  last  named  facil- 
ities for  a  large  central  receiving  and  discharging  terminal ; 
at  the  present  moment  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
as  expressed  by  canal  shippers,  the  whole  city  itself  should 
Vol.  II  —  10 
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be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  terminal  with  provision  at 
various  points  for  landing  and  embarking  facilities. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  provide  for  the  known 
immediate  needs  of  the  new  canal,  leaving  for  later  con- 
sideration the  possible  requirements  of  the  remote  future. 
"  McDOUGALL  HAWKES, 
"  LLOYD  B.  SANDERSON, 
"  SAMUEL  D.  OOYKENDALL. 
"  New  Youk,  November  30,  1909." 

That  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  chamber  and  the 
committee  directed  to  place  it  before  the  Commission. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Will  you  define  what  you  understand 
by  "  open  pier  "  ? 

Mr.  Hawkes —  The  words  "  open  pier  "  have  been  used  in  that 
report  in  a  strict  technical  and  legal  sense ;  there  are  two  classes  of 
piers  around  the  water  front  of  Manhattan  (the  old  city  of  New 
York),  at  the  present  moment;  they  are  the  open  and  the  closed 
piers;  in  order  to  make  clear,  the  evolution  and  the  real  meaning  of 
an  "  open  pier  "  I  must  explain  how  the  ownership  of  the  water 
front  arose.  The  old  city  of  New  York  in  colonial  times  under 
the  Montgomery  charter  received  a  grant  of  land  under  water 
from  the  Crown  which  started  at  a  little  rivulet  called  Bestavers 
Killetie  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  thence  ran  around  the  Battery 
i»p  the  East  river  to  Corlear's  Hook,  excepting  a  short  space  in 
front  of  what  was  then  Fort  George  and  which  now  corresponds  to 
about  the  present  position  of  the  United  States  Barge  office.  That 
grant  of  land  under  water  went  out  four  hundred  feet.  Subse- 
quently the  Colony  or  the  State  of  New  York  granted  to  the  city 
the  land  below  low  water  all  around  the  island  of  Manhattan  and 
extending  out  into  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers,  and  made  these 
grants  to  the  city  entirely  free  of  charge.  The  object  being  to 
encourage  the  commerce  of  the  port  and  State,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  important  thing  that  it  should  be  brought  back  to  the  attention 
of  citizens  of  this  municipality  that  the  State  has  given  to  the 
city  this  magnificent  water  front  worth  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  entirely  free  in  trust  for  its  proper  development  for  the 
commerce  of  the  port.     Around  about  1798,  when  the  city  had 
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acquired  a  really  large  and  substantial  amount  of  this  water 
front  by  such  grants,  and  finding  itself  from  a  financial  point  of 
view  unable  to  develop  it  as  it  is  being  developed  to-day  by  the 
municipality,  under  special  statute,  it  started  in  to  make  grants  to 
private  individuals  of  water  fronts  which  had  thus  been  given  to 
it,  with  a  provision  in  return  of  financial  consideration  either  in 
the  way  of  rent  or  that  the  grantees  should  make  streets  and 
wharves,  and  in  that  way  the  major  part  of  the  old  city  of  New 
York's  improved  water  front  arose.  Under  subsequent  statutes 
the  city  shares  with  the  owners  of  those  water  fronts  in  the  expense 
of  building  out  piers  and  bulkheads,  and  it  was  provided  that  when 
an  owner  of  adjacent  property  went  in  with  the  city  and  paid  part 
of  the  cost,  or  where  the  private  owners  did  it  entirely,  that  they 
then  should  have  rights  of  cranage  and  wharfage  in  return  for  these 
expenditures  on  the  water  front  property  which  was  thus  created. 
The  statutes  in  those  days  did  not  provide  for  the  shedding  of  the 
water  front  so  improved.  The  practical  effect  of  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  these  owners  who  had  improved  the  water  front 
and  paid  part  of  the  cost  of  it  in  the  right  to  manage  these  water 
fronts,  was  limited  in  effect  to  giving  them  the  right  to  collect  legal 
wharfage  on  the  water  front  that  is  the  bulkheads  and  piers. 
When  the  dimensions  of  vessels  began  to  be  materially  enlarged, 
about  1870,  a  general  movement  was  started  here  in  New  York  city 
under  the  auspices  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  to  take  hold  of 
this  water  front  which  had  been  thus  improved  by  private  indi- 
viduals, and  readjust  it  to  existing  conditions  so  far  as  slips  or 
ships  was  concerned,  and  it  became  necessary  to  either  have  these 
private  property  owners,  compel  these  property  owners  rather, 
to  improve  the  water  front  to  meet  the  conditions  or  else  the  city 
should  step  in,  and  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  the  owners 
in  a  great  many  instances  to  step  in  because  they  neither  had  the 
money  nor  the  inclination  to  make  these  improvements,  which  are 
very  expensive  things  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  City  Charter  of 
1870,  which  is  known  as  the  Tweed  Charter,  provided  for  a  board 
of  docks,  and  authorized  the  city  to  acquire  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings all  private  water  front  property  and  improve  it  under 
what  was  known  in  the  charter  as  the  "  New  Plan ;"  those  two 
words  have  now  a  very  significant  meaning  in  regard  to  water 
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front  matters.  Under  that  provision  concerning  the  "  New  Plan  n 
in  the  charter  of  1870,  the  city  started  in  to  municipalize,  to  ac- 
quire the  property  rights,  and  the  rights  of  the  water  front  owners 
to  collect  cranage  and  wharfage.  When  the  piers  were  rebuilt  by 
the  city  under  this  municipalized  plan  they  were  not  shedded  in 
the  first  instance,  and  there  was  no  provision  whatever  for  exclusive 
occupation  of  piers  by  lessees,  so  that  the  leases  by  the  city  were 
hardly  anything  more  than  the  farming  out  to  the  tenant  of  the 
right  to  collect  cranage  and  wharfage  at  legal  rates,  as  had  existed 
theretofore.  In  1876  some  of  the  lessees  which  were  steamship 
lines  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  piers  under  exclusive 
operation  so  far  as  the  practice  was  concerned  without  any  legal 
right  to  do  so  undertook  to  exclude  certain  parties  who  were  in- 
terested in  securing  general  wharfage  facilities  from  those  piers. 
The  matter  then  became  a  legal  question  and  it  was  decided  by  the 
courts  that  the  city  had  no  right  to  give  the  tenant  an  exclusive 
right  of  occupation  in  that  way.  The  steamship  companies  went 
to  the  Legislature,  in  1876,  and  procured  what  was  known  as  the 
Shedding  Act;  that  act  provided  that  when  a  lease  of  a  piece  of 
property  which  had  been  built  under  what  was  known  as  the 
"New  Plan,"  those  are  important  words,  was  made  to  a  tenant 
with  a  right  to  shed  in  certain  instances  that  right  to  shed  gave  to 
the  lessee  the  exclusive  right  to  occupy  that  piece  of  water  front 
property.  The  various  tenants,  of  course,  immediately  availed 
themselves  of  this  provision,  and  it  was  then  that  the  city  should 
have  seen  to  it,  probably  they  did  not  recognize  the  importance  of 
it  at  that  moment,  that  leases  should  not  be  accompanied  by  shed- 
ding privileges  all  around  the  water  front,  otherwise  the  whole 
water  front  so  far  as  open  facilities  were  concerned  would  be 
turned  into  a  closed  water  front,  and  that  is  unfortunately  what 
has  happened  to  a  great  extent.  The  city  has  made  leases  of 
piers  which  have  been  improved  under  the  "  New  Plan,"  and  has 
given  to  the  lessee  of  these  "  New  Plan  "  piers  the  right  to  shed, 
which  carried  exclusive  occupation,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  situa- 
tion now  is  that  on  the  Hudson  river  between  Canal  street  and 
Thirtieth  street  there  is  not  a  single  open  pier  left,  so  that  a  man 
who  wants  to  land  on  the  Hudson  a  barge  load  of  bricks  or  hay 
or  provisions  for  the  lower  part  of  the  city  has  got  to  go  up  the 
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Hudson  river  to  Thirtieth  street  unless  he  can  get  in  at  a  little 
narrow  slip  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  Canal  street  pier,  which 
itself  is  a  very  narrow  pier  and  which  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
put  out  of  business  by  dumps  which  have  been  erected  by  con- 
tractors who  dump  cellar  dirt  on  the  south  side  of  it,  and  by  the 
street  cleaning  department.  The  situation  is  a  very  acute  one  so 
far  as  open  piers  are  concerned.  The  mercantile  bodies  of  this 
city,  the  semi-public  trades'  association  have  taken  up  this  matter 
and  called  the  city's  attention  to  it  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
city  goes  on  and  leasee,  makes  these  leasee  without  proper  regard  to 
closing  up  the  water  front,  and  has  been  able  to  do,  so  in  reality 
through  ignorance  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of 
the  city  officials.  That  is  why  the  Maritime  Exchange  and  other 
commercial  bodies  have  urged  that  a  provision  should  be  put  in 
the  city  charter  which  shall  provide  that  the  city  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  make  a  lease  of  property  with  a  permit  to  shed 
without  a  public  hearing  on  the  subject,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
city  officials  themselves  may  have  notice  from  the  commercial  and 
trade  organizations  of  this  city  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  piers 
and  bulkheads  open.  Only  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of  the  most  active 
water  front  sections  of  the  city  known  as  the  Claremont  section 
from  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  street  north,  the  Sinking 
Fund  Commission  undertook  or  had  in  mind,  it  appears,  the  pos- 
sibility of  ratifying  a  lease  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
dock  department  of  the  only  long  open  pier  in  that  section,  and 
it  was  only  because  it  became  known  beforehand  to  the  Maritime 
Exchange  and  other  bodies  such  as  the  Merchants'  Association  that 
that  request  for  a  lease  was  not  acted  on,  and  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  general  wharfage  and  the  commercial  interests  of  this  city 
can  never  be  protected  without  a  provision  in  the  charter  calling 
for  publicity  in  regard  to  actions  of  the  dock  department  and  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commission.  There  is  now  a  provision  in  the  city 
charter  which  says  that  the  proceedings  of  the  dock  department 
shall  be  published  in  the  City  Record,  but  they  are  published 
sometimes  many  months  after  they  have  happened  and,  of  course, 
the  provision  is  entirely  nugatory  under  those  circumstances,  and 
becomes  a  mere  farce.  Tt  is  not  always  fair  to  blame  the  Dock 
Commissioner  in  office,  for  the  time  being,  for  the  closing  up  of 
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piers  which  should  have  been  kept  open  for  this  reason,  which  you 
will  appreciate:  Here  is  an  open  pier  in  a  certain  section,  it  is  a 
highly  desirable  pier;  the  condition  of  the  city  is  such  that  that 
apparently  is  the  only  piece  of  water  front  property  which  can  be 
had  by  a  great  commercial  interest  in  this ;  that  interest  goes  to  the 
Dock  Commissioner  and  says  you  must  give  us  that  pier  or  we  can- 
not do  any  business  in  the  city,  and  the  little  man  who  has  a  load 
of  bricks  to-morrow  and  the  man  with  a  load  of  hay  to-day,  and  the 
other  little  fellow,  there  are  five  hundred  ways  of  using  that  pier; 
they  are  not  present ;  all  the  Commissioner  sees  before  him  is  this 
enterprise,  which  is  an  advantage  for  the  commerce  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  unfortunately  owing  to  the  lack  of  publicity,  and 
not  being  apprised  of  the  innate  necessity  of  keeping  that  pier  open 
he  yields  and  makes  a  recommedation  to  the  sinking  fund  that  the 
pier  be  leased  to  this  industry,  and  the  general  public  knows  noth- 
ing about  it,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  do  not 
know  of  the  necessity,  it  is  altogether  too  vast  and  intricate  for 
them ;  they  are  considering  fifteen  or  twenty  subjects  right  along, 
and  so  the  sinking  fund  goes  and  ratifies  this  lease  of  the  Com- 
missioner, and  there  is  that  pier  locked  perhaps  for  thirty  years, 
general  wharfage  in  that  section  of  the  city  completely  obliterated, 
and  so  it  is  insisted  that  more  publicity  concerning  the  action  of 
the  dock  department  should  be  provided.  I  think  you  gentlemen 
will  now  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  used  the  words  "  open 
pier."  It  is  where  the  general  wharfage  of  the  city  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  order  of  applications  for  accommodation  as  they 
are  filed  with  the  dock  masters  (or  with  the  dock  department  at  the 
central  office)  around  the  water  front  Is  that  quite  clear  to  you, 
gentlemen  ? 

Chairman  Williams. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkes. —  Now,  referring  back  again  to  the  report  oi  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  committee  is  particularly  anxious  that 
your  Commission  should  not  misconstrue  its  failure  to  make  a 
recommendation  in  regard  to  the  establishing  of  what  we  have 
referred  to  therein  *s  a  great  central  terminal.  What  the  com- 
mittee of  the  chamber  of  commerce  feels  is  that  the  enormous  cost 
which  such  a  terminal  would  entail  is  not  at  the  present  moment 
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justified  in  the  opinion  of  jour  committee  by  the  freight  which 
will  surely  go  over  this  new  canal.  If  it  should  develop  that  a 
general  trade  and  package  freight  can  be  induced  to  use  this  canal 
it  may  be  well  then  that  a  large  central  terminal  and  perhaps 
several  be  established  here  in  the  city,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
chamber  of  commerce  feels  that  your  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Legislature  should  be  confined  to  what  is  practically  in 
sight  and  to  immediate  interests,  because  whatever  you  do  will  be 
very  costly.  This  water  front  property  in  New  York  city  is  now 
of  immense  value,  and  wherever  you  attack  it  you  will  find  that 
the  cost  of  that  attack  will  be  very  great;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  and  the  chamber  it  is  necessary  that  this  State 
should  locate  as  we  have  stated  around  the  water  front  canal 
terminal  stations,  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  being 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  central  canal  terminal  station  or  one  or 
more  of  them  for  the  handling  of  package  freight  or  the  storing 
or  mechanical  handling  of  freight  if  the  necessity  for  such  should 
be  evident  after  the  canal  is  opened.  On  that  point  the  committee 
communicated  with  several  gentlemen  who  are  thoroughly  versed 
in  railway  matters  and  I  want  to  read  to  you  a  portion  of  a  letter 
which  was  sent  to  the  committee  by  the  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  railroad  systems  in  this  country  giving  his  views  as  to 
why  the  railroads  had  been  able  to  more  than  compete  with 
waterways  communication.  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  letter 
indeed,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  placed  before 
the  public  by  a  person  more  familiar  with  railroad  matters  than 
this  gentleman  is.  This  is  the  letter  which  was  addressed  to  me 
under  date  of  November  6th : 

"  My  dear  Sir. —  The  receipt  of  the  circular  of  your  com- 
mittee "  —  that  is  the  circular  referred  to  which  I  mentioned 
in  this  report  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  —  *'  dated  Octo- 
tober  4th,  brings  to  my  mind  the  burning  question  —  why 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  have  succeeded  in  absorb- 
ing so  vast  a  share  of  the  business  fonnerly  carried  by  com- 
peting lines  of  internal  communication  by  water,  as  for  in- 
stance on  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Erie  Canal.  That 
the  railroads  will  continue  to  take  an  increasing  share  of  the 
whole  despite  the  construction  of  the  new  Barge  Canal,  i.s 
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and  always  has  been,  my  firm  belief,  but  why  is  this  so  in 
view  of  what  has  taken  place  and  is  going  on  in  Europe  ?  I 
do  not  think  the  reason  lies,  as  stated  in  certain  quarters,  in 
the  higher  rates  charged  by  European  railways,  for  rates  are 
not  lower  in  this  country  than  they  would  be  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  if  similar  conditions  as  to  distance  and  volume 
prevailed  there.  What  then  is  the  cause  ?  It  seems  to  me 
to  lie  in  the  expense  attending  the  handling  of  merchandise 
at  water  side  terminals  and  between  (that  is  to  and  fronO 
the  holds  of  vessels  and  warehouses.  American  railways,  as 
is  well  known,  very  generally  absorb  switching  charges,  or 
perform  that  work  for  a  nominal  consideration. 

"  The  problem  before  your  Committee,  therefore,  includes, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  also  solely  consist,  in,  providing  means 
for  cheaply  and  efficiently  handling  goods  at  the  proposed! 
terminal  and  between  warehouses  and  vessels." 

Now,  you  will  notice  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  that  the  committee  has  not  touched  upon 
several  of  the  specific  subject-matters  of  your  Commission.  For 
example,  the  committee  makes  no  recommendation  as  to  how  much 
land  is  necessary  to  be  taken  at  each  point  for  such  purposes,  nor 
what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance, 
etc.  The  reason  why  the  committee  has  not  made  any  recom- 
mendations to  you  in  regard  to  those  matters  is  that  it  is  merely 
futile  and  an  absolute  waste  of  time  to  undertake  to  discuss  such 
questions  as  those  until  you  have  located  the  sites,  or  where  you 
want  to  go.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  assist  you  in 
those  matters  when  you  determine  exactly  where  you  want  to  go, 
but  to  ascertain  actual  water  front  values  is  a  long  process  and  in- 
volves a  long  tedious  investigation,  and  the  committee  does  not 
think,  until  you  have  located  the  terminals,  that  they  should  go 
into  the  matter  any  further  so  far  as  these  details  are  concerned. 
That,  I  think,  "gentlemen  is  about  all  that  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce wishes  to  put  before  you  at  the  present  moment.  If  there 
are  any  other  questions  which  your  Commission  would  like  to  ask 
me  and  T  can  answer  them  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Mr.  Hawkfs,  can  you  inform  the 
committee  whether  or  not  it  can  procure  a  list  of  the  piers  and  the 
tenants  and  the  length  of  the  leases  granted  by  the  city  I 
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Mr.  Hawkes. —  Full  information  on  those  points  can  be  placed 
before  your  committee.  They  are  all  in  the  possession  of  the 
dock  department  entered  on  books,  and  the  original  leases  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  dock  department  As  a  matter  of  fact  our 
committee  has  had  such  a  list  placed  before  it,  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  turn  it  over  to  you  if  you  desire. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Giving  a  list  of  the  property,  who  oc- 
cupies it,  and  date  of  expiration  of  the  leases  ? 

Mr.  Hawkes. —  Precisely  as  furnished  by  the  dock  department, 
the  list  does  not  give  the  actual  boundaries  of  the  various  bulk- 
heads and  piers  covered  by  the  various  leases,  but  if  you  wish  to 
get  further  information  in  regard  to  those  specific  points  the  dock 
department  can  supply  that 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  That  could  come  later  ? 

Mr.  Hawkes. —  Yes,  sir.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  send  you  such 
a  list 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  If  you  will,  we  would  like  it  very 
much. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Hawkes,  has  your  committee  in  its 
possession  any  data  relative  to  the  probable  amount  of  freight 
that  would  be  likely  to  pass  over  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Hawkes. —  Our  committee  considered  that  question  very 
carefully  and  we  made  a  number  of  memoranda  and  calculations 
on  the  subject,  and  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  largest 
amount  which  could  be  expected  from  the  new  Barge  canal  within 
one  year  of  its  opening  for  example  we  will  say,  was  fifty  addi- 
tion onc-thousand-ton  barges  a  day.  Mr.  Coydend*all  informed  us, 
if  I  recollect  the  figures  correctly,  that  he  was  handling  at  the 
present  moment  into  the  port  of  New  York  down  the  Hudson 
river,  including  canal  and  Hudson  river  traffic,  about  one  hundreo 
and  twenty-four  barges  a  day.  That  would  mean  that  there  wouJd 
be  an  increase  of  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  present  joint  Hud- 
son river  and  canal  traffic  at  the  opening  of  this  new  Barge  canal, 
provided  the  builders  went  to  work  to  construct  proper  boats  imme- 
diately. I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the  committee  of 
the  chamber  is  not  at  all  sure  that  the  barges  which  will  be  built 
for  this  new  canal  are  all  of  them  going  to  be  thousand- ton  barges ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  impression  produced  upon  us  by  conferences 
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which  our  committee  has  had  with  actual  canal  shippers  is  that 
smaller  bargee  will  continue  to  be  built  in  many  instances  for  cer 
tain  purposes.  Recently  in  Washington  I  listened,  and  I  presume 
you  did,  Mr.  Williams,  to  an  address  by  the  German  Ambassador, 
on  the  subject  of  the  German  canals,  *nd  I  was  personally  very 
much  impressed  with  the  continued  operation  there  of  small 
sized  boats.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  we  cannot  reason 
directly  to  our  country  from  German  experience,  for  the  particu- 
lar reason  that  labor  there  works  under  such  very  different  condi- 
tions from  what  it  does  here,  and  certainly  the  tendency  of  this 
country  as  distinguished  from  Germany  is  to  handle  things  in 
large  bulk;  and  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  way  Ger- 
man and  American  railroads  handle  freight,  and  there  may  be  just 
as  much  difference  in  waterways;  but  I  must  confess  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  the  continuation  in  Germany  of  the  handling 
of  small  boats,  and  if  I  recollect  correctly  none  of  their  canals 
there  have  a  depth  of  over  nine  feet. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Have  you  any  data  showing  what  classes 
of  freight  could  economically  seek  water  transportation  west  from 
New  York  city? 

Mr.  Hawkes. —  The  committee  has  no  definite  data  which  it 
can  place  before  you  on  that  point  We  considered  that  very 
carefully  at  several  sessions  and  conferred  about  it,  but  the  in- 
formation which  we  got  ourselves  was  of  so  uncertain  a  nature 
that  we  did  not  feel  we  could  put  it  before  you.  For  example, 
probably  one  of  the  best  informed  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  most  successful  dry 
goods  establishments  in  New  York  city  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  told  us  that  he  thought  for  example  he  would  use  the 
canal  for  a  certain  amount  of  westbound  package  dry  goods 
freight,  but  how  much  of  that  freight  he  would  bring  to  New 
York  to  send  west  he  was  not  prepared  at  the  present  moment  to 
state,  and  that  was  about  the  uncertain  character  of  all  the  in- 
formation we  received. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Blair,  you  referred  in  your  re- 
marks to  an  "  open  pier  " ;  how  do  you  define  "  open  pier  "  I 

Mr.  Blair. —  I  am  not  expert  upon  that  business,  Mr.  Chair 
man,  but  as  I  view  it,  an  open  pier  i%  a  pier  without  a  shed. 
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Mr.  Hawkes. —  That  is  legally  correct,  although  there  is  one 
open  pier  in  New  York  city,  Pier  33,  East  river,  which  is  shedded, 
but  still  is  an  open  pier  because  it  has  not  been  leased.  The  words 
"  open  pier  "  are  mentioned  specifically  in  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  what  their  legal 
significance  is. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Mr.  Blair,  before  you  begin,  there  are  a 
couple  of  gentlemen  to  be  heard  from  the  Bronx. 

Mr.  Blair. —  I  want  to  submit  a  report,  that  is  all.  In  con- 
formity with  the  act,  under  which  this  Commission  is  created, 
you  are  to  report  back  to  the  Legislature  with  your  report  the 
probable  cost,  and  so  forth,  and  in  conformity  with  that  I  desire 
to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Staten  Island  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  cost  of  the  terminal  which  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Van  Name  has 
mentioned.  It  is  reinforced  by  the  actual  experts'  valuations, 
both  of  the  engineer  and  of  the  real  estate! 

Chairman  Williams. —  Tell  me  what  that  includes. 
Mr.  Blair. —  That  includes  500  acres  of  land  and  7,000  feet 
of  water  front,  so  far  as  the  real  estate  is  concerned,  in  fee,  to 
be  owned  by  the  State.  As  Mr.  Nixon  showed  you  or  told  you, 
the  State  already  owns  a  large  part  of  this.  It  includes  thirty 
piers,  one-half  of  which  are  to  be  covered  and  the  other  half  open 
piers.  The  aggregate  cost  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000,000 
for  the  real  estate  and  piers.  The  report  I  will  leave  with  you. 
It  is  as  follows: 

"New  York,  December  11,  1909. 
"Barge  Terminal  Commission: 

"Gentlemen. —  On  behalf  of  the  Staten  Island  Chamber 
of  Commerce  I  beg  to  submit  herewith  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  barge  terminal  as  per  the  plan  proposed  by  that 
Chamber : 
"  Cost   of   30   piers,   one-half  of   which   are 

covered  and  the  other  half  without  sheds. .  .       $4,500,000 

"  Cost  of  Bulkheads 689,500 

"  Cost  of  five  hundred  acres  of  ground  in  fee 

and  seven  thousand  feet  of  water  front. . .  •  735,000 


$5,924,500 
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"All  sheds  and  bulkheads  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries  of  the  City  of  New 
York  for  like  work. 

"  The  estimate  as  to  the  value  of  real  estate  is  made  by 
Mr.  Cornelius  G.  Kolff,  as  per  his  letter  annexed  hereto. 
Mr.  Kolff  is  an  undoubted  expert  on  valuations  on  Staten 
Island  of  the  widest  experience,  and  is  expert  for  the  city 
of  New  York. 

"  The  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  structures  and  bulkheads 
is  made  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Morrison,  Civil  Engineer,  as  per 
his  letter  annexed,  dated,  December  10,  1909.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison was  formerly  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  the 
Borough  of  Richmond,  and  is  an  Engineer  of  wide  experience 
in  building  piers,  and  this  last  year,  among  other  works,  built 
a  covered  pier  for  the  American  Cotton  Docks  upon  Staten 
Island. 

u  Very  respectfully  submitted, 

"(Signed)         CHAS.  H.  BLAIR, 

"  Vice-President." 


"  New  York,  December  10,  1909. 

u  Charles  H.  Blatr,   First  Vice-President,  Staten  Island 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  15  Broad  street,  New  York  City: 

"  Dear  Sir. —  Agreeably  to  your  request  I  have  for  the 
uses  of  the  Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee 
on  Barge  Canal  Terminal,  made  the  following  estimate  of 
cost  for  Piers  and  Bulkhead  as  indicated  on  plans  prepared 
by  said  Committee. 

"  Cost  for  Pier  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  ap- 
proximately fifteen  hundred  feet  long. . . .  $90,000 
"  Sheds  for  the  above  piers  where  necessary. .  120,000 


Total  cost  per  covered  pier $210,000 
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"  Bulkhead,  approximately  10,000  feet  in  length,  $689,- 
500. 

"  This  would  mean  that  the  Pier,  Shed  and  Bulkhead  work 
would  conform  substantially  to  the  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Docks  and  Ferries  of  the  City  of  New  York 
for  like  work. 

"  Respectfully  submitted, 
"(Signed)         HENRY  MORRISON,  C.  E., 

" Member  of  Committee" 

U  SlATEN    I8LAND    OFFICE, 

"  St.  George,  December  11,  1909. 

u  Col.  Cttatu.es  H.  Blaib,  Vice-President,  Staten  Island 
Chambei  of  Commerce,  Produce  Exchange,  New  York 
City: 

"Dear  Sir. — In  accordance  with  your  request,  T  beg  to 
report  that  T  have  made  an  examination  of  the  premises 
l.etween  South  Beach  and  Midland  Beach,  and  beg  to  report 
that  in  my  opinion  the  value  of  7,000  feet  of  water  front 
facing  the  Lower  Bay  between  South  Beach  and  Midland 
Beach,  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  would  be  worth  ap- 
proximately $485,000,  while  the  500  acres  of  salt  meadow  in 
the  rear  of  it  would  in  my  opinion  be  worth  approximately 
$250,000,  making  a  total  value  of  $735,000. 
"  Respectfully  submitted, 
"(Signed)         CORNELIUS  G.  KOLFF, 

"Appraiser/' 

Mr.  Ring. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know  if  anything 
is  included  in  that  report  which  will  pay  for  the  necessary  dredg- 
ing for  large  steamers  to  reach  that  terminal. 

Mr.  Blair. —  As  to  that,  Mr.  President  of  the  Produce  Ex- 
change, the  report  on  the  engineering  is  made  by  Henry  R.  Mor- 
rison, formerly  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  Staten  Island, 
and  an  engineer  who  has  recently  built  just  this  last  season  for  the 
Pouch's  cotton  docks  there  some  piers ;  he  is  an  engineer  of  very 
wide  experience,  and  I  presume  you  know  him ;  he  is  on  this  coin- 
mittee ;  he  covers  all  that  ground* 
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Chairman  Williams. —  Is  there  any  further  appearance  on  be 
half  of  the  chamber  of  commerce? 

Secretary  Smith. —  No,  sir. 

Olin  J.  Stephens  (President  of  the  North  Side  Board  of  Trade.) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  Representing  the  North  Side 
Board  of  Trade,  an  association  of  business  men  in  the  Bronx,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  State  Waterways  Association  has  recommended  unani- 
mously the  adoption  of  a  neighborhood  at  about  or  near  Spuyten 
Duyvil  as  a  port  of  call  or  a  place  of  distribution  for  barges  that 
should  come  there,  and  to  include  an  inland  waterway.  The  ad- 
vantage of  a  place  of  that  kind  and  at  that  point  would  be  obvious 
to  any  man  going  over  the  ground  or  over  the  water  perhaps.  The 
work  that  would  be  required  to  break  up  large  tows  in  places  at  the 
lower  part  of  New  York  city,  and  which  could  only  be  done  at 
large  expense,  could  be  done  there  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Bronx  at  comparatively  trifling  expense.  The  towage  from  Spuy- 
ten Duyvil  to  the  Battery,  which  is  12  miles,  could  be  saved  in 
large  part  because  these  tows  being  towed  to  the  Battery  and  around 
to  Corlears  slip  are  there  broken  up  and  towed  practically  up  the 
North  and  East  rivers  to%the  place  of  destination.  A  large  part 
of  that  freight  goes  back  up  again  almost  as  far  north  as  Spuyten 
Duyvil.  I  know  my  own  place  of  business  is  at  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-eighth  street,  and  there  is  there  a  tremendous  quantity 
of  lumber  that  comes  from  the  west  that  is  towed  as  far  north  as 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  street,  not  only  would  it  give  the 
advantage  of  the  Harlem  and  North  rivers,  but  also  in  towing 
through  the  Harlem  river  to  Hell  Gate  and  out  from  Hell  Gate 
on  the  sound  over  the  Bronx  and  to  the  Long  Island  shore,  it  gives 
an  opportunity  for  distributing  freight  in  any  direction  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  the  least  expense,  with  greater  facility  and 
less  expense  than  it  could  be  distributed  from  any  other  point  for 
Manhattan  or  the  Bronx  or  Brooklyn.  The  shores  of  the  Bronx 
from  Port  Morris  to  Fort  Schuyler  and  beyond,  from  Port  Morris 
to  City  Island,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  water  front 
within  the  limits  of  New  York  city,  are  adapted  for  commerce  in 
any  kind  of  vessel.  There  are  improvements  on  that  shore  now 
that  will  admit  of  ships  of  sufficient  draught,  or  as  large  draught  as 
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any  ships  that  come  to  New  York  city;  there  could  be  a  depth  of 
water  of  forty  feet  got  all  along  that  shore  with  simply  the  ex- 
pense of  taking  out  the  mud ;  and  for  these  reasons  doubtless  the 
State  Association  has  made  the  recommendation  which  I  now  call 
your  attention  to.  I  might  say  while  I  am  on  my  feet  that  I  do 
not  want  to  argue  this  question  at  any  length.  We  simply  want 
to  present  the  claims  of  the  neighborhood  in  question,  and  we 
would  like  you  gentlemen  to  go  over  the  ground,  we  will  take  you 
over  the  water  rather  at  any  time,  and  see  the  opportunities  of  that 
neighborhood,  and  what  can  be  done  towards  accommodating  this 
traffic  that  we  believe  will  come  through  the  new  canal  or  the  im- 
proved canal  as  completed. 

Charles  E.  Eeid :  (Secretary  of  the  North  Side  Board  of  Trade.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Secretary  of  the  North  Side  Board  of  Trade, 
I  simply  want  to  indorse  that  which  has  been  said  by  our  president 
relative  to  these  terminals.  I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  over 
there.  I  don't  know  whether  he  referred  to  the  Harlem  Ship  canal 
and  the  Bronx  kills,  but  I  want  to  say  incidentally  we  have  re- 
ceived the  indorsement  unanimously  of  the  Maritime  Waterways 
Association  as  to  that  place.  We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  in- 
deed—  we  have  a  boat  at  your  command  and  every  other  con- 
venience, if  we  could  have  you  gentlemen  of  the  Commission  be 
our  guests  if  possible  while  you  are  here  some  day  this  week,  and 
take  you  through  those  waterways  in  the  Bronx  showing  you  both 
the  port  of  call  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  as  well  as  the  Pelham  bay  termi- 
nal there,  each  side  there,  and  then  leave  it  to  your  good  discretion 
in  the  matter.     We  would  love  to  have  you  accept  of  our  invitation. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Our  time  this  visit  is  somewhat  limited, 
and  as  we  had  no  previous  notice*  of  this  it  will  probably  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  arrange  for  such  a  visit  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Reid. —  Could  you  at  some  future  time? 

Chairman  Williams. —  It  is  very  likely  at  some  future  date  we 
will  be  able  and  glad  to  come  down. 

Mr.  Reid. —  That  will  be  acceptable  to  us ;  we  should  like  very 
much  to  have  you.  I  did  not  know  of  your  hearing  until  I  met 
your  secretary  at  the  Rivers  and  Harbors'  Congress  last  week  in 
Washington,  and  I  got  busy  right  away  and  wired  Mr.  Knapp  of 
the  Seabury  Boat  Company,  and  the  best  boat  is  at  your  command ; 
if  you  will  bear  that  in  mind  we  will  appreciate  it  very  much 
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Secretary  Smith. —  Is  there  any  gentleman  present  who  desires 
to  be  heard  ? 

Captain  Campbell. —  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  say  — 

Chairman  Williams. —  How  long  do  you  wish  to  speak  ? 

Captain  Campbell. —  About  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  I  am  not  going  over  the  ground  I 
covered  before.  I  may  incidentally  refer  to  it.  I  first  want  to 
say  that  it  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  business  men  of  the  great  port 
of  New  York,  after  having  attended  ad  two  of  you  gentlemen  sitting 
there,  and  your  secretary  did,  the  convention  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  seeing  the  business  men  that  attended  the  convention,  coming 
all  the  way  across  the  Continent  at  enormous  expense  and  loss  of 
time  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  then  to 
think  that  at  a  hearing  of  such  import  as  this  is  to  the  port  of 
New  York,  we  have  such  a  little  coterie  here.  I  know  that  the 
business  men  of  this  community  have  attended  public  hearings  on 
this  question  time  and  time  again,  but  it  has  always  been  as  little 
individuals,  as  units  I  may  term  them,  they  have  never  gone  until 
very  lately  as  an  aggregation,  and  when  they  do  they  will  come 
pretty  near  getting  whatever  they  demand.  I  have  said  repeatedly 
in  these  hearings  that  the  wise  politician  keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground 
and  he  listens.  He  hears  what  the  community  has  got  to  say  and 
the  minute  he  hears  the  muttering  of  the  thunder  from  a  solid 
phalanx  of  business  men  he  gets  busy  so  quick  that  he  has  not  got 
time  enough  to  get  around  to  where  he  wants  to  go,  and  that  is  just 
the  way  that  it  will  be  with  this.  Now,  gentlemen,  all  of  those 
that  have  spoken  here  to-day,  of  them  all,  I  am  going  first  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Callaghan.  He  has  called  your  attention  to  this  public 
pier  business.  It  is  an  outrage  to  think  that  every  one  of  the  pien 
that  should  be  devoted  to  public  business,  open  piers,  to  permit 
them  —  let  me  suggest  another  name  for  you  because  open  piers 
mean  an  uncovered  shed,  an  uncovered  pier  in  the  generality  of 
cases ;  we  will  call  them  public  piers  where  any  vessel  can  come  and 
dock.  No  leaser  are  held  on  them ;  the  harbor  master  giving  them 
the  piers  in  turn.  That  would  not  apply  to  a  Barge  canal  termi- 
nal. There  must  be  no  detention  of  vessels  that  are  going  to 
operate  there,  and  not  only  that,  but  there  is  more  than  a  great 
demand  for  every  pier  that  you  can  possibly  get  far  the  local 
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traffic  right  here,  already  over-congested,  and  you  don't  want  to 
add  to  that  congestion;  you  want  to  have  piers  that  are  exclusively 
your  own  for  use  by  nothing  but  the  vessels  traversing  the  canals  of 
the  State  and  doing  business  thereon,  I  notice  that  when  the 
ex-Dock  Commissioner,  Mr.  McDougall  Hawkes,  who  by  virtue  of 
his  office  as  Commissioner  should  certainly  have  a  familiarity  with 
this  question  that  few  men  possess  or  at  least  amongst  us  here 
present  possess,  that  he  read  you  a  letter  from  a  railroad  president, 
I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Hawkes,  he  classified  him  as  the  greatest 
exponent  of  railroading  that  ever  was,  he  didn't  read  the  signature, 
but  if  he  is  the  greatest  exponent  of  it  I  assume  that  he  means  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill,  I  don't  know  whether  he  does  or  not,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  persist  in  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Hawkes. —  I  don't  think  those  are  the  exact  words  I  used, 
exponent  I  said  one  of  the  best  known  railroad  men ;  I  have  no 
objection  to  giving  it  because  the  letter  is  not  at  all  private,  but 
probably  it  is  just  is  well  not  to. 

Captain  Campbell. —  Entirely  unnecessary,  sir,  but  he  certainly 
did  hit  the  nail  square  on  the  head  when  in  that  letter  to  Mr. 
Hawkes  he  said  that  the  question  of  transshipping,  of  discharging 
and  loading  was  the  one  great  reason  why  water  borne  traffic  could 
not  compete  against  railroad  traffic.  They  have  on  railroads  the 
most  perfect,  up  to  date  modern  appliances  that  you  can  possibly 
conceive  of  for  handling  these  cargoes,  and  even  if  you  take  it  in 
water  borne  transportation,  go  and  look  at  the  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  just  imagine  a  vessel  coming  with  12,000  tons  of  iron  ore 
in  it  down  to  the  docks  in  Cleveland,  in  Conneaut,  Lorraine,  Ash- 
tabula, or  any  of  those  ports,  and  in  eight  hours  after  the  time  her 
lines  are  made  fast  to  that  dock  they  will  be  let  go  again  and  she 
is  on  the  jray  up  the  lake  light  unless  she  is  going  to  load  again. 
The  same  applies  equally  as  well  to  the  grain,  there  is  no  trouble 
there ;  that  is  bulk  cargoes.  It  is  not  alone  bulk  cargoes  that  we 
expect  to  come  down  over  this  canal  and  when  we  gentlemen  are 
alluding  to  the  possibilities  of  package  freight,  let  me  tell  you  a 
little  story,  and  then  you  will  begin  to  appreciate  ae  to  what  you 
will  get  on  it  Colonel  Symons,  one  of  the  advisory  board  of  con- 
sulting engineers,  to  be  conservative,  I  will  say  two  years  ago, 
although  I  might  say  eighteen  months,  in  a  discussion  with  Mr. 
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Bond. —  Mr.  Williams  was  there  too,  they  will  bear  me  out  in  this, 
Mr.  Bond,  he  and  myself,  we  sat  down  and  he  said  to  me,  why 
don't  you  get  the  people  down  there  using  the  canal  to  build  boats 
equally  adapted  to  the  new  water  system  as  the  greatest  unit  you 
can  put  on  it  It  had  been  the  opinion  of  those  doing  it,  we 
thought,  that  that  type  of  boat  would  be  obsolete,  but  the  propriety 
was  suggested  of  building  them  with  eleven  foot  sides,  you  could 
extend  them  forward  and  aft,  but  you  could  not  extend  the  beam 
because  she  would  not  lock  through.  The  thought  struck  me  and 
T  said  to  him,  Colonel,  will  you  kindly  put  that  down  in  a  letter 
over  your  signature  with  permission  to  publish  it  and  send  it  to 
me.  He  said,  T  will.  He  did  so.  Five  months  after  that  a  com- 
pany was  organized.  There  was  a  law  existing  on  the  statutes  of 
this  State  that  prohibited  companies  capitalized  at  $50,000  from 
doing  business  on  the  canals  of  this  State.  That  law  a  few  years 
ago  was  wiped  out  of  existence;  now  you  can  capitalize  for  any  ex- 
tent that  you  feel  so  disposed.  The  consequence  was  that  Mayor 
Folletteof  Tonawanda,  and  Captain  Tracy  of  the  Lighterage  Com- 
pany, met  in  Albany;  they  got  busy  and  formulated  their  company ; 
Elmett  Latson  was  the  man  that  formulated  the  company  with 
half  a  million  dollars  that  put  ninety  boats  in  operation  that  sea- 
son. This  season,  Mr.  Stevens  just  closed  up  the  season,  they 
built  a  fleet  of  vessels  in  Tonawanda,  a  power  boat  and  six  consorts, 
and  they  have  already  laid  nother  fleet  down  on  the  stocks  ready  for 
the  first  start  of  the  season,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  on 
and  build  more,  and  so  are  others.  And  now  let  me  tell  to  you 
the  key  to  this,  what  I  call  this  to  your  attention  for,  in  relation  to 
this  package  freight,  I  happened  to  be  over  in  Williamsburg  seven 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  season  of  navigation,  and  I  was  talk- 
ing with  the  head  and  front  of  a  great  concern  over  there  shipping 
enormous  quantities  of  their  product;  they  have  got  a  plant  cover- 
ing about  four  city  blocks  over  there,  and  employ  about  2,700 
people,  and  they  do  their  shipping  by  way  of  Newport  News,  and 
then  ship  from  there  to  the  middle  west,  and  eliminate  the  extor- 
tionate charges  imposed  on  all  freight  from  here,  and  I  asked  this 
man  if  he  would  give  us  his  shipments  out  to  the  west.  He  said, 
I  certainly  will.  I  got  hold  of  the  telephone  and  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  president  of  the  concern  that  is  known  as  the  New 
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York,  Buffalo  and  Great  Lakes  Transportation  Company,  I  tried 
to  make  arrangements,  and  this  was  the  answer  I  got  back  over  the 
wire  seven  weeks  after  navigation  had  opened :  Sorry,  captain,  you 
must  shut  down  on  it.  We  cannot  take  another  pound  of  freight 
for  the  entire  season ;  we  are  loaded  up,  and  if  we  had  the  boats  to 
accommodate  it  we  could  have  five  times  as  much  as  what  we  have 
got.  Now,  that  will  give  you  gentlemen  some  idea  of  the  condition 
that  will  prevail.  Now,  before  I  sit  down,  Mr.  Chairman  —  I 
don't  want  to  detain  you  too  long,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  little  item  here,  and  if  you  gentlemen  want  it,  I  happened  to  send 
for  a  dozen  copies  and  they  courteously  sent  it  to  me. 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  have  a  copy  of  that. 

Captain  Campbell. —  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  little 
fact,  and  it  is  because  it  is  applicable  to  this  affair  and  it  relates 
exclusively  to  New  York.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Joy  line,  though  it  travels  an  independent  company,  is 
absolutely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Company.  It  had  scarcely  begun  to  ma- 
ture before  they  captured  that.  When  the  Enterprise  Company 
began  to  start  their  line  and  running,  they  wanted  to  run  them 
out.  The  allusion  I  wanted  to  read  in  this  applies  equally  well 
to  Pier  27  and  Pier  33,  East  river,  or  any  other  public  pier  that 
we  want  to  get  here.     (Reading  extract.) 

There  is  not  a  pier  along  the  entire  water  front  but  what  :t 
seems  to  me  that  the  dock  department  has  acted  as  an  able  auxil- 
iary with  the  railroad  companies  in  trying  to  crowd  out  any  com- 
petitors or  prospective  competitors.  I  will  go  a  little  further 
than  that,  and  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this,  and  all  you  gentle- 
men were  interested  in  getting  out  the  vote  for  the  Barge  canal. 
You  remember  the  antagonism  that  we  had  from  the  railroad 
corporations  when  we  were  getting  out  the  vote  for  this  thousand- 
ton  Barge  canal ;  the  railroads  quit  after  we  had  beat  them  good 
and  plenty,  so  that  they  knew  there  was  no  use  coming  back  look- 
ing for  more  of  it,  and  then  they  adopted  a  different  policy.  They 
said  this,  they  said,  well,  a  railroad  without  terminals  is  useless 
and  a  canal  without  terminals,  up  to  date,  with  all  the 
facilities  that  we  have  got,  is  just  as  useless  and  can  never  com- 
pete against  us,  and  so  their  policy  has  been  to  capture  every 
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available  pier  and  inch  of  space  on  the  water  front  in  congested 
districts  that  they  possibly  could.  That  is  the  policy  they  have 
adopted.  And  as  I  said  before  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  been 
very  ably  assisted  by  the  dock  department  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  When  Mr.  Callaghan  had  his  committee  call  up  here  and 
invited  all  the  commercial  organizations  over  to  the  Maritime  Ex- 
change, the  present  commissioner  of  docks  was  present,  and  I  as- 
sume from  the  question  that  Mr.  Callaghan  put  to  him  that  he 
had  prior  to  that  pledged  his  word  that  he  would  recommend  the 
open  pier  on  Pier  27. 

Mr.  Callaghan. —  No,  not  exactly  that. 

Captain  Campbell. —  Well,  whatever  he  did  I  know  that  he  was 
practically  committed  to  it  —  he  jumped  up  and  said,  no,  you 
have  mistaken  me;  I  have  already  suggested  to  the  sinking  fund 
commission  the  propriety  of  leasing  that  pier.  No,  we  cannot 
do  anything  under  such  conditions  as  those.  The  dock  commis- 
sioner of  this  port  as  it  stands  to-day,  as  I  have  maintained,  holds 
the  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  entire  State,  he  is  only  amenable 
to  what  is  known  as  the  sinking  fund  here,  and  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  intellect  of  those  gentlemen,  as  far  as  the  commerce 
of  this  or  any  other  port  is  concerned,  I  don't  think  they  know 
enough  about  it  to  give  a  wise  decision  relative  to  any  pier.  If 
it  was  a  case  of  manufacturing,  that  is  their  business,  but  when 
it  comes  to  shipping  they  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  Th.it 
is  the  condition  we  are  met  by.  It  shows  you  gentlemen  the 
necessity  of  the  creation  of  this  Commission  before  which  we  are 
appearing.  It  shows  you  gentlemen  that  we  must  have  terminals 
owned  by  the  State,  for  we  cannot  depend  for  the  commerce  of 
this  State,  we  cannot  be  dependent  on  the  whim  or  the  caprice,  the 
appointment  or  removal  of  a  dock  commissioner  by  some  political 
organization  or  another. 

One  thing  more,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  finished.  Bear  in  mind, 
this  I  am  going  to  reiterate,  you  certainly  must  divide  this  ques- 
tion of  domestic  commerce  from  export  and  import ;  the  physical 
separation  of  it  is  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  You  want  those 
piers;  you  want  them  selected  at  various  points  where  the  great 
business  centers  are,  where  the  congestion  is;  for  a  Barge  canal 
terminal  you  must  have  them ;  but  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider 
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just  what  the  immense  cost  of  that  realty  is.  You  cannot  ac- 
quire the  property  for  warehouses  behind  that;  you  must  shed  it 
in  and  put  your  warehouses  on  the  pier  for  temporary  storage; 
that  will  do  you  for  your  domestic  commerce,  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  that  with  other  additions  that  can  be  made  on  the  Brook- 
lyn shores  will  do,  but  when  you  mention  or  select  any  one  great 
spot  for  a  terminal,  committed  to  none  only  the  best  interests  of 
this  port,  I  say,  and  I  repeat  it,  and  I  think  I  can  be  sustained  by 
any  man  who  studies  the  question,  that  you  must  take  one  great 
basin  somewhere  in  as  close  proximity  as  you  possibly  can  within 
the  city  limits,  within  the  congested  center,  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  transshipping  cargoes  for  export  or  transshipping  them  in 
their  westward  course  not  destined  for  distribution  in  this  city. 
That  is  the  condition  that  prevails;  and  then  again  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  you  especially  Mr.  Hawkes,  for  I  see  that  you  did  not 
refer  to  it  when  you  were  discussing  this  question,  as  to  whether 
this  terminal  must  be  for  domestic  commerce,  but  if  you  want  to 
conserve  the  best  interests  of  every  shipper  and  every  consignee, 
it  must  be  within  the  limits  of  the  lighterage  charges;  you  must 
have  it  within  lighterage  limits;  if  you  don't  the  very  purpose 
for  which  you  create  these  terminals  becomes  nil.  I  am  going 
to  advocate  no  specific  place.  I  have  said  what  I  thought  of  that 
before,  and  I  will  not  go  into  it.  I  have  just  told  you  the  propo- 
sition as  I  see  it,  as  my  associates  who  have  examined  the  condi- 
tions see  it,  and  I  will  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  inference  of  it. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who 
desires  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Welding  Ring. —  I  have  not  very  much  to  say,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  Commission  and  gentlemen  present  that  as  far 
as  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  is  concerned,  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  an  individual  interest  here.  I  am  speaking  now 
for  the  entire  exchange;  that  what  they  desire  is  the  best  terminals 
that  can  be  provided  for  both  eastbound  and  westbound  freight. 
They  are  not  interested  in  any  project  of  warehousing,  of  trans- 
portation, of  lighterage,  or  anything  of  that  nature.  What  we 
want  is  to  get  something  that  will  serve  the  entire  public  to  best 
advantage.  I  think  we  have  an  illustration  of  that  in  the  rail- 
roads and  what  they  have  done,  particularly  in  the  port  of  New 
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York.  There  is  not  a  railroad  that  is  doing  any  interstate  busi- 
ness but  what  endeavors  to  get  as  close  to  the  producing  point 
and  to  the  distributing  point  of  goods  as  possible.  The  amount 
of  money  paid  by  railroads  to  reach  these  points  is  something 
enormous,  probably  beyond  the  conception  of  any  gentleman  pres- 
ent, and  I  believe  that  if  the  canal  is  to  provide  the  service  that 
we  hope  for,  that  it  must  do  the  same  thing.  It  will  not  do  for 
us  to  establish  our  terminals  at  a  point  where  there  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional charge  for  lighterage,  for  towing,  for  delays,  and  for  the 
expense  of  handling.  We  must  get  them  as  close  as  possible  ro 
the  doors  of  our  establishments,  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments for  shipment  away,  our  consuming  establishments  for  pro- 
duce coming  this  way.  I  speak  now  of  goods  that  are  intended 
particularly  either  for  consumption  in  this  city  or  for  manufac- 
ture in  this  city  and  sending  west.  Having  these  points  in  view 
I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  Commission  should  endeavor 
to  get  the  terminals  as  close  to  these  points  as  possible.  I  can 
very  well  see  the  great  difficulties  that  confront  them  in  the  enor- 
mous cost  that  will  no  doubt  have  to  be  paid  for  these  facilities, 
but  we  must  have  them.  They  are  small  in  comparison  with  other 
projects  that  are  being  put  out  by  railroads  and  by  individuals,  and 
the  State  certainly  should  provide  them.  I  want  to  particularly 
state  that  speaking  for  the  Produce  Exchange  we  have  nothing 
to  serve  except  the  public.  We  are  all  interested  in  this  great 
enterprise.  We  believe  in  the  Barge  canal.  We  are  backing  it 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  every  way,  and  I  believe  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  we  will  all  feel  the  benefit  of  it;  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  particularly 
pleased,  speaking  for  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
county,  that  the  amendment  in  regard  to  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
lakes  has  been  carried,  and  largely  by  the  votes  and  assistance  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Westchester  county  also. 

Mr.  Ring. —  Yee.  It  shows  that  we  are  not  selfish  in  this 
matter,  and  I  wish  our  friends  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
all  the  way  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  would  realize  the  fact  that  we 
have  worked  hard  and  earnestly;  our  associations  here  have 
backed  up  that  enterprise,  and  we  are  delighted  it  has  gone 
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through,  and  I  think  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  it  to  Mr. 
Stevens.  I  think  his  arguments  have  helped  us  very  much,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  this  addition  to  the 
canal  will  probably  be  a  success.  I  understand  that  it  has  to 
pass  another  vote,  and  I  hope  it  will  go  through  as  successfully  as 
this  time. 

Secretary  Smith. — No  more  vote. 

Mr.  Ring. —  Is  that  complete,  is  it  final  f 

Captain  Campbell. —  So  we  can  all  appreciate  this.  He  said  no 
more  vote.  As  I  take  it  when  your  report  is  tendered  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  next  move  on  the  program  will  be  a  bill  for  an  issu- 
ance of  bonds  to  carry  the  recommendations  into  effect;  isn't 
that  so  ? 

Commissioner  Steven*. —  Undoubtedly. 

Captain  Campbell. —  It  certainly  would  be  in  oases  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  wouldn't  that  have  to  be  a  referendum  vote  to 
come  back  to  the  people  again  ? 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  The  gentleman  was  speaking  about 
the  Cayuga-Seneca  improvement 

Mr.  King. —  In  regard  to  the  amendment,  does  that  have  to  be 
passed  upon  by  the  people  again  or  not ! 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  No,  sir,  not  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Hebert. —  May  I  ask  Mr.  Stevens  one  question,  regarding 
the  last  vote  in  regard  to  the  canal  referendum.  Am  I  correct  in 
the  opinion  and  belief  that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Legislature 
and  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the  people  in  the  referendum  carried 
with  it  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  the  work  ? 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Seven  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Hebert. —  Then  what  further  action  need  there  be  I 

Commissioner  Steivens. —  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  clear  upon 
that  subject.    I  have  not  looked  it  up. 

Mr.  Hebert.—  But  in  regard  to  the  $101,000,000,  the  bill  re- 
ferred to  that  amount  of  money ;  that  amount  of  money  was  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  and  the  referendum  was  confirmed  by  the  people, 
and  I  didn't  think  there  was  any  further  legislative  action  neces- 
sary for  putting  the  bonds  on  the  market. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  No,  there  was  not  any. 

Mr.  Hebert. — As  it  appears  to  me  the  thing  was  finally  settled. 
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Mr.  W.  C.  Clark. —  There  seems  to  be  a  little  difficulty  abo  it 
this  thing.  This  is  a  referendum  law,  and  the  final  vote  on  the 
referendum  law  settles  it  The  constitutional  amendment  has  got 
to  go  through  two  successive  legislatures,  and  then  go  to  the  people, 
but  this  is  a  referendum  law  and  it  goes  immediately  from  the 
Legislature  to  the  people  and  if  the  people  ratify  it,  that  settles  it 
for  all  time  to  come.     The  bonds  follow  right  along. 

Air.  Meyer. —  I  would  like  to  ask  your  consideration  for  one 
minute  and  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  disappointing  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  we 
people  at  this  end  seem  to  have  so  little  conception,  so  little  confi- 
dence of  what  this  $101,000,000  canal  is  going  to  do.  Now  we 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Hebert  and  Mr.  Calkghan,  the  port  of  New 
York  is  one  grand  terminal,  and  take  Mr.  Hawked  paper,  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  paper  wias  the  remote  future.  If  you  do  any- 
thing for  the  future  —  it  seems  there  is  no  confidence;  I  cannot 
help  to  likening  this  situation  just  as  when  Dewey  licked  the 
enemy  at  Manila,  and  Sampson  and  Schley  at  Santiago.  Nobody 
had  any  confidence  in  the  Navy ;  why  \  Beoause  our  own  pictoriaf 
dailies  and  weeklies  belittled  the  victories.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  that  I  know  more  than  any  of  you  gentlemen,  but  I  know  if 
any  of  you  gentlemen  had  been  abroad  and  saw  the  situation 
there.  Take  the  city  of  Hamburg  —  one  of  the  gentlemen  has 
mentioned  that  they  do  not  think  there  is  going  to  be  any  necessity 
of  harboring  over  fifty  barges  at  any  one  time.  At  Hamburg  they 
dock  1,600  2000-ton  barges  at  one  time,  and  Mr.  Hawkes  lays 
particular  stress  on  the  smallness  of  the  German  barges.  They 
have  barges  there,  Mr.  Hawkes,  2,400  tons ;  they  have  barges  from 
1,000  to  2,000  tons  going  up  and  down. 

Mr.  Hawkes. —  Will  the  speaker  yield  to  me  one  moment,  be- 
cause he  is  creating  a  very  erroneous  impression  here. 

Mr.  Meyer. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkes. —  I  did  not  say  that  the  total  traffic  on  the  new 
Barge  canal  was  going  to  be  only  fifty  barges  — 

Mr.  Meyer. —  I  did  not  say  that 

Mr.  Hawkes. —  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Meyer. —  I  said  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  harboring 
at  this  port  at  any  one  time  — 
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Mr.  Hawkes. —  What  I  said  was  that  the  oommittee  estimated 
that  the  traffic  would  be  fifty  additional  bargee  a  day. 

Mr.  Meyer. —  Then  to  your  mind  there  would  be  no  necessity  to 
dock  over  two  hundred  a  night.  Then  it  would  appear  that  this 
grand  State  with  the  commerce  that  is  going  to  be  developed  here 
we  are  not  going  to  be  on  a  par  with  little  Germany.  I  cannot 
understand  it.  I  can't  understand  why  we  haven't  more  con- 
fidence in  this.  You  have  got  to  get  a  place  where  it  is  possible 
to  take  care  of  the  commerce  this  oanal  is  going  to  develop.  It 
will  come  down  the  Hudson  river;  they  can't  pay  the  berthage 
required  on  Manhattan.  Brooklyn  borough  owns  about  one-sixth 
of  the  water  frontage ;  it  won't  do ;  you  can't  go  along  South  Brook- 
lyn. The  shore  drives  all  through  there.  There  is  only  one  place 
that  nature  intended  for  it,  magnificent,  land-locked  Jamaica  bay, 
gentlemen.  I  agree  with  you  that  you  want  these  little  substations 
just  like  you  do  on  your  subway,  but  you  have  got  to  have  a  termi- 
nal, and  you  can't  get  away  from  it 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Hawkes,  have  you  any  map  or  in- 
formation showing  the  city  subdivided  into  sections  based  on  the 
kinds  of  products  produced  in  that  particular  section,  or  products 
required  by  that  particular  section  which  might  come  over  the 
Barge  oanal ;  for  instance,  the  lumber  district  or  the  manufactur- 
ing district  or  some  certain  quality  ? 

Mr.#  Hawkes. —  I  am  pretty  well  familiar  with  the  various  city 
maps,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  printed  map  which 
would  give  the  information  which  you  want  It  could  be  com- 
piled and  put  on  any  city  map  that  you  want.  For  example,  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  district  lies  adjacent  to  the  North  river  in 
the  vicinity  of  Franklin  and  Reade  streets.  There  is  no  one  well 
defined  lumber  district  in  the  city;  there  are  lumber  centres 
around  the  city  at  various  points;  there  is  no  map  of  the  char- 
acter to  which  you  refer  in  existence,  but  it  could  very  easily  be 
made  up  for  your  oommittee. 

Chairman  Williams. —  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Hawkes. —  I  will  see  if  I  can  have  one  prepared  for  you. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  whu 
Jesires  to  be  heard  ? 
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Mr.  Van  Clief  (President  of  the  Staten  Island  Chamber  of 
Commerce). —  Just  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee:  I  would  like  to  repeat  the  invitation  that  has  been 
already  extended  to  this  Commission  that  some  time  in  the  near 
future  we  hope  and  at  your  leisure  you  will  accept  the  invitation 
which  we  have  conveyed  to  you  to  visit  Staten  Island  and  the 
site  which  we  have  mapped  out.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Meyer  in  his 
recent  statement  that  no  matter  what  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  present  it  will  become  shortly  necessary  to  consider 
more  than  we  so  far  have  in  mind,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
you  shall  have  in  line,  with  the  suggestions  conveyed  here  this 
morning,  have  secured  by  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  a  station 
one  single  pier  on  the  North  river  that  you  will  find  the  expense 
so  great  that  you  will  be  content  with  that  station  and  with  the 
other  which  you  have  already  on  the  East  river,  and  find  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  important  terminal  which  will  take  care  of  the 
entire  growing  business  of  the  canal,  and  we  think  that  if  you 
visit  our  site  at  Staten  Island  that  we  can  prove  to  you  that  this 
site  will  do  the  work  which  will  become  necessary  by  the  gradual 
increased  business  of  his  large  canal. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Tf  tVore  is  no  one  else  present  who  do- 
sires  to  be  heard  we  will  adjourn. 
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Ninth  Public  Hearing  of  the  State  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Com* 
mission  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 17,  1909,  at  11  a.  m. 

Present. —  Messrs.  Frank  M.  Williams,  Frederick  0. 
Stevens,  Edward  A.  Bond,  Harvey  J.  Donaldson,  Commis- 
sioners, and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  We  are  investigating  the  points  of 
interest  which  will  be  touched  by  the  Barge  canal  with  an  idea  of 
seeing  with  what  terminal  facilities  the  canal  may  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage  to  the  cities  and  the  State.  The  Commission  of 
the  State  has  been  engaged  in  holding  a  series  of  hearings  at  vari- 
ous points  with  the  idea  of  learning  from  the  outside  places  what 
their  ideas  were  as  to  facilities  which  were  best  adapted  to  the 
Barge  canal  and'  their  particlular  wishes.  We  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  inquirers  here  as  we  have  been  elsewhere,  and  to 
listen  to  facts  in  connection  with  projects  in  these  localities  with 
the  idea  of  getting  a  statement  from  them  as  to  what  they  consider 
should  be  done,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  here  in  Syracuse. 
We  have  been  called  to  listen  to  what  you  think  should  be  done 
to  make  the  Barge  canal  the  best  suitable  to  the  city  and  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Cogswell. —  The  chamber  of  commerce  appointed  a 
committee  to  have  a  hearing  and  prepare  some  papers  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  commission.  We  had  the  meeting  at  which  the  reso- 
lution was  pased  that  is  embodied  in  these  papers.  We  have  here 
a  report  of  the  committee,  which  is  as  follows : 

"To  the  Honorable  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission  of 
the  State  of  New  York: 

"  Gentlemen. —  The  undersigned  being  a  committee  of  the 
Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  organization  represent- 
ing, to  a  very  large  extent,  the  business  interests  of  the  City 
of  Syracuse,  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
figures  and  recommendations  as  to  a  Barge  Canal  harbor  in 
the  City  of  Syracuse. 

[3151 
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"  The  Importance  of  Syracuse  as  a  shipping  point. 

"  First. —  Statistics  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works  as  to  the  business  done  on  the  pres- 
ent canals  of  the  State  for  the  five  years  from  1904  to  1908 
inclusive,  show  that  there  was  cleared  from  Syracuse,  1,626,- 
629  tons  of  outgoing  freight  and  that  there  were  recorded  in 
the  Syracuse  office  1,925,932  tons  of  incoming  freight,  a 
total  of  3,552,561  tons,  having  a  value  of  $32,126,012.00. 
Tn  the  matter  of  tonnage,  only  the  canal  termini  proper 
ranked  Syracuse  as  a  canal  port. 

"  Second. —  Syracuse  is  a  point  where  much  heavy  freight 
of  a  nature  suitable  for  water  transportation  is  manufac- 
tured. It  is  to-day  the  biggest  carload  shipping  point  in  the 
State  aside  from  New  York  and  Buffalo,  there  being  shipped 
each  year  from  75,000  to  100,000  carloads.  Its  products  arc 
distributed  very  largely  throughout  the  west  and  to  cities 
which  are  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

"  Third. —  Syracuse  is  a  natural  and  the  logical  point  of 
transfer  for  canal  freight  both  to  northern  and  southern  New 
York.  If  the  canal  is  to  be  of  benefit  to  these  communities  it 
must  be  because  it  enables  freight  to  be  brought  by  water 
from  the  east  and  west  to  Syracuse  and  transshipped  by  rail- 
road to  points  south. 

"  Fourth. —  Syracuse  is  the  natural  distributing  point  for 
the  anthracite  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  along  the 
lines  of  the  Barge  Canal.  The  line  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  JL  R. 
coming  straight  from  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields,  brings  to 
this  city  already  immense  quantities  of  coal,  and  the  average 
tonnage  of  coal  transferred  from  train  to  boat  at  this  point 
is  already  some  40,000  tons.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  with 
the  increased  carrying  capacity,  its  tonnage  will  largely  in- 
crease. 

"Fifth. —  The  output  of  the  factories  of  Syracuse  in- 
creased in  five  years,  from  1900  to  190*5,  31  p<*r  cent.  This 
increase  is  largely  along  the  line  of  heavy  manufacturer 
adapted  to  water  transportation.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  manufacturing  carried  on  in  Syracuse  is  in  the  metal 
trades  industry  where  large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  8re 
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used.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  may  ciltimately 
be  established  in  this  City,  blast  furnaces,  first,  because  of 
the  local  demand,  and  second,  because  of  the  fact  that  Syra- 
cuse is  an  ideal  point  for  manufacturing  of  this  kind.  It 
might  further  be  stated  that  the  tendency  of  the  western  mil- 
lers is  to  bring  their  mills  further  east  and  nearer  the  point 
of  distribution,  since  the  cost  of  transportation  of  grain  as 
compared  with  the  finished  product  is  much  less.  The  fact 
that  within  a  short  period  of  time  one  milling  company  has 
already  erected  a  plant  in  Syracuse  and  that  another  has  a 
plant  in  contemplation,  is  a  proof  of  this  fact. 

"  Sixth. —  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  building  of  a 
Barge  Canal  harbor  and  the  abandonment  of  the  present 
canals,  if  they  are  to  be  abandoned,  will  reduce  and  not  in- 
crease the  canal  facilities  in  this  city.  32  firms  reporting  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  on  the  present  Erie  and  Os- 
wego canals  a  frontage  of  more  than  25,000  feet.  There  are 
located  on  the  hanks  of  the  Erie  Canal  at  the  present  time 
four  commodious  warehouses  where  packet  freight  is  re- 
ceived and  stored  for  shipment. 

"  Seventh. —  The  importance  of  the  packet  business  to  the 
business  interests  at  Syracuse  cannot  well  be  over-estimated. 
Syracuse  is  a  jobbing  center.  Groceries  received  in  bulk  by 
canal  are  stored  in  warehouses,  either  public  or  owned  by  the 
jobbing  concern,  and  are  distributed  from  here.  Packets  are 
in  operation  between  Syracuse  and  Buffalo,  Syracuse  and 
New  York,  and  between  all  the  intermediate  points  upon  the 
canal.  The  commodities  carried  are  of  such  nature  as  to  re- 
quire housing  facilities  upon  their  arrival  in  this  city  or 
while  awaiting  shipment  from  the  city. 

"  What  Facilities  the  City  Needs. 
"  In  view  of  the  facts  cited,  this  Committee  believes  that 
your  honorable  body  should  recommend  that  there  be  pro- 
vided for  this  city  a  harbor  located  as  provided  for  by  Chap- 
ter 508  of  the  Laws  of  1908,  and  having  instead  of  3,000  feet 
of  dockage  provided  for  by  the  act,  dockage  in  the  harbor 
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proper  of  at  least  5,000  feet ;  that  the  channel  leading  from 
the  southern  shore  of  Onondaga  Lake  to  the  harbor  proper 
should  be  at  least  150  feet  wide,  that  it  should  have  vertical 
walls  with  a  depth  of  12  feet  of  water  at  these  walls  and  for 
the  entire  width  of  the  channel ;  that  there  be  provided  ware- 
houses along  the  harbor  docks,  first,  for  freight  to  be  trans- 
shipped from  the  canals  to  the  railroads,  or  vice  versa,  and, 
second,  for  freight  originating  or  consigned  to  Syracuse; 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  storage  of  grain  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  elevator;  and  that  the  level  of  the  docks 
both  along  the  channel  and  in  the  harbor  proper  be  the  level 
of  the  established  grades  of  the  adjacent  territory. 

"  This  Committee  further  desires  to  present  for  the  con- 
sideration of  your  honorable  body  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 
meeting  called  by  your  Committee  to  hear  the  views  of  con- 
cerns located  along  the  present  canals  and  the  business  men  of 
Syracuse  in  general,  which  resolution  is  as  follows: 

" '  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the 
Commission  be  asked  to  provide  a  harbor  as  large  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  City  for  the  next  15  years'  demands,  and  contain- 
ing public  dockage  of  not  less  than  5,000  feet,  and  that  the 
Erie  and  Oswego  canals  be  maintained  as  a  part  of  such  har- 
bor/ 

"  Respectfully  submitted, 

"(Signed)  W.   B.   Cogswell, 

"Alex.  T.  Brown, 
"  Henry  C.  Allen, 
"H.  E.  Hesrfin, 

*  December  16,  1909.*  "  Committee. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  Do  you  wish  to  supplement  that 
with  anything  more,  Mr.  Cogswell  ? 

Mr.  W.  B.  Cogswell. —  I  think  not. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Clark. —  I  think  there  are  several  gentlemen  here 
who  would  like  to  speak  and  whom  we  would  like  to  have  heard. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Stone. —  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee to  present  the  views  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  this 
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respect  I  don't  believe  that  I  can  add  very  much,  if  anything, 
to  that  which  is  presented  in  its  formal  report,  and  which  has 
been  read  here  by  your  secretary. 

From  that  report  and  from  a  hasty  and  casual  reading  of  it, 
which  is  all  the  opportunity  I  had,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
statistics  for  the  last  five  years  indicate  that  upon  the  existing 
canal  Syracuse  has  a  claim  to  be  liberally  considered  as  a  practical 
terminal  point.  Next  to  New  York  and  Buffalo,  the  actual 
termini  of  the  proposed  canal,  Syracuse  seems  (these  figures  seem 
to  indicate)  to  have  the  largest  tonnage  of  freight  shipments  of 
any  city  in  the  State;  and  the  amount  of  those  shipments  is  also 
indicated  by  the  large  values  which  were  reported  in  dollars  — 
over  thirty-two  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  also  shown  to  be  a  place 
of  importance  with  reference  to  the  work  which  you  have  in  hand, 
as  an  important  point  for  the  transshipment  of  freight,  for  the 
storage  and  delivery  of  freight  both  north  and  south  of  this  place. 
The  railroad  shipments,  as  you  will  observe  from  those  figures,  have 
been  very  large,  and  the  transshipment,  particularly  of  coal,  for 
distribution,  so  that  it  might  be  well  said  that  independent  of 
local  requirements  of  this  place  and  its  immediate  vicinage,  it 
should  be  given  a  careful  consideration,  and  the  fact  that  so  far  as 
the  Barge  canal  shall  be  of  practical  and  immediate  advantage  to 
the  territory  north  and  south  of  here,  which  receive  these  shipments 
ultimately  by  rail,  that  this  would  be  a  natural  point  of  distribut- 
tion.  That  is,  there  would  be  large  quantities  of  freight  coming 
here  in  the  future,  the  ultimate  destination  of  which  may  be  Water- 
town  or  Ogdensburg,  or  it  may  be  Cortland  or  Bingham  ton,  or 
farther  south.  It  seems  to  be  a  natural  and  logical  point  of 
transfer  for  such  freight.  Besides  that,  this  paper  indicates  that 
local  business  here  is  well  worthy  of  your  consideration.  Its  rapid 
growth  during  these  past  five  years,  and  the  increase  of  shipments 
from  local  factories  having  been  something  like  thirty-one  per 
cent.,  show  what  we  claim  for  our  city,  that  it  is  a  live  town  that 
is  growing  in  importance  and  that  its  business  is  constantly  in- 
creasing in  bulk  and  in  value. 

Now  Syracuse  has  been  growing  and  increasing  rapidly  in 
population,  and  the  assessed  value  of  its  real  estate  is  becoming 
more  and  more  an  important  commercial  unit  and  factor  in  the 
commerce  of  the  city. 
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Taking  a  look  forward  into  the  future,  to  the  time  when  this 
canal  shall  be  a  practical  and  potential  factor  in  the  transfer  of 
great  bulks  of  freight  from  the  west  to  the  east,  it  will  be  of  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  the  canal  as  well  as  of  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  city  if  the  two  can  be  brought  into  close  position, 
so  that  the  facilities  and  great  opportunities  which  will  be  afforded 
by  this  new  waterway  may  be  rendered  available  for  the  interests 
here.  It  will,  of  course,  be  of  advantage  also,  we  think,  in  the 
development  of  the  city  itself,  and  whatever  the  city  acquires  in 
that  way  will  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  enterprise  which  you  gentle- 
men have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  hearing.  As  the  city  is 
benefited  and  increased,  so  those  departments  of  freight  will  become 
more  and  more  important,  and  freight  will  come  in  here  more  and 
more.  We  believe,  moreover,  with  added  facilities  the  place  will 
become  more  important  for  the  storage  of  quantities  of  heavy 
manufacturing  articles  which  are  made  elsewhere,  with  an  ultimate 
distribution  throughout  this  territory  that  I  have  indicated. 

As  the  proposed  canal  is  laid  out,  without  some  connecting  link 
which  will  bring  it  into  touch  with  this  community,  why  Syracuse 
might  as  well  be  located  forty  or  fifty  miles  further  south  as  to  be 
located  where  it  is  with  reference  to  these  facilities,  for  the  canal 
itself  will  be  practically  unavailable. 

The  paper  which  presents  figures  on  this  subject  has  just  come 
to  my  hands,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  well  prepared  in 
stating  thoroughly  the  real  situation,  the  requirements  of  the  city, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  canal  meeting  those  requirements  bettei 
than  I  could  put  it  off-hand.  I  think  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  in  a  practical  way  the  advantages  of  this  Barge  canal  will 
be  greater  in  Syracuse  for  utilization  than  by  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate cities  along  its  line. 

Now  the  general  view  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
people  of  the  city  seems  to  be  that  a  harbor  should  be  provided 
which  will  connect  the  city  and  the  canal,  and  afford  facilities  of 
which  we  have  been  talking,  and  the  paper  which  I  present  indi- 
cates approximately,  I  believe,  not  accurately,  the  provision* 
already  made  by  statute  for  such  connections. 

On  the  left,  as  I  stand  here,  is  Onondaga  lake  with  the  Seneca 
river  running  off  still  further  to  the  left     The  proposition,  aa 
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I  understand  it,  as  now  provided  by  the  statutes,  is  that  the  Barge 
canal  or  a  canal  corresponding  to  it  in  carrying  capacity,  shall  be 
brought  from  this  shore,  the  near  shore,  of  Onondaga  lake  under 
the  railroad  tracks,  the  freight  line  of  the  New  York  Central 
crossing  there  up  through  what  we  call  the  salt  lands,  which  I 
think  you  have  inspected  this  morning;  up  through  these  lands 
to  a  point  in  the  neighborhood  or  not  quite  to  Spencer  street. 
Now  in  the  first  place,  that  involves  the  tracks.  This  line,  that 
you  will  observe  underneath  the  railroad  tracks  (illustrated  on 
map),  already  existing  there,  belongs  to  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company.  That  would  probably  mean  the  elevation 
of  those  tracks,  which  I  understand  is  not  only  quite  feasible  but 
desirable  for  the  company  itself,  in  that  these  tracks  dip  down  in 
this  neighborhood  at  a  lower  grade  than  they  do  on  the  other  side. 
With  the  elevation  of  these  tracks  it  would  give  the  railroad  com- 
pany a  more  perfect  grade  and  greater  facilities  for  its  business. 
Then  what  the  committee  think  should  be  done  is,  at  the  south 
end  of  this  canal  connection  there  should  be  a  widening  of  this 
waterway  so  as  to  afford  convenient  facilities  for  dockage,  for 
unloading  the  boats  which  will  come  up  there,  and  for  allowing 
them  to  easily  turn  about  and  go  out  into  the  canal  again.  The 
widening  of  this  harbor  would  permit  us  to  have  two  water  slips 
come  in  here  (illustrated  on  map),  with  a  pier  or  a  wharf  built 
out  from  the  mainland  here  (illustrated  on  map). 

Now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  there  should  be  at  least 
5,000  feet  of  docking.  That  would  be  a  moderate  provision  to 
make  for  any  future  requirements,  and  it  should  be  furnished  by 
the  State. 

Now,  in  a  general  wfcy,  that  presents  the  local  committee's  idea 
of  the  most  convenient,  the  most  desirable  and  feasible  scheme 
within  the  limits  of  reasonable  demand  which  has  occurred  to 
their  minds.  Now  there  are  already  under  the  present  regime 
under  the  old  system  of  water  transportation  on  the  Erie  canal 
Syracuse  shippers  who  have  had  advantages  probably  which  are 
in  excess  in  ratio  to  the  facilities  which  that  canal  afforded,  and 
which  are  in  excess  of  what  they  now  suggest,  that  the  State  pro- 
vide for  the  new  waterway.  I  think  this  paper  indicates  that 
present  shippers  upon  the  existing  canal  are  and  have  in  the  past 
Vol.  11  —  11 
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been  in  actual  use,  ownership  and  possession  of  some  25,000  feet  of 
dockage  upon  the  old  canal.  These  very  plants  are  furnishing 
freight  for  shipment  and  are  receiving  the  raw  material  which 
comes  in  in  the  form  of  shipments,  and  as  I  suppose  that  that 
waterway  will,  at  least  for  a  period  of  times,  have  to  be  used, 
it  has  been  thought  by  the  shippers  that  there  might  be  some 
convenient  connection  made  whereby  the  whole  of  that  20,000 
feet  of  frontage  might  be  preserved. 

I  don't  suppose  any  of  us  can  look  in  the  future  and  say  defi- 
nitely juart  what  development  from  the  use  of  electricity  and  gaso- 
line as  power  will  be  made,  but  we  shall  see  the  use  of  power  on 
the  Barge  canal  before  this  time  comes.  When  this  25,000  feet 
frontage  shall  become  inoperative  and  useless  by  reason  of  any 
action  of  the  State  in  closing  or  failing  to  maintain  the  present 
canal  harbor  in  the  city,  I  have  an  idea  that  the  development  from 
these  powers,  which  are  still  in  the  infancy  of  their  use,  will 
probably  afford  cheaper  means  than  we  have  heretofore  known 
of  distributing  freight  from  these  places. 

There  is  nothing  else  that  comes  to  me  which  I  can  say,  and  I 
am  afraid  what  I  have  already  said  will  hardly  help  you  much  in 
view  of  facts. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Bond. —  Can  we  have  a  copy  of  this  map  1 

Mr.  C.  L.  Stone. —  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Allen. —  You  may  have  one.  I  might  say  that 
the  State  Engineering  Department  has  already  a  tentative  plan 
for  the  harbor  which  this  plan  follows  generally.  The  plan  made 
Ly  the  State  Engineer's  Department  was  in  accordance,  I  assume, 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  amendment  to  chapter  147, 
Laws  of  1903.  This  map  is  practically  in  accordance  with  that. 
The  dimensions  that  were  proposed  by  the  State  Engineer's  De- 
partment vary  somewhat  from  those  shown  on  this  map,  but  thp 
idea  of  form  and  location  of  the  harbor,  as  shown  on  this  map, 
conforms  with  the  plan  that  has  already  been  prepared  by  the 
State  Engineer's  Department,  but  not  yet  adopted.  This  plan 
shows  about  3,000  feet  of  dock  front  in  the  harbor  itself.  The 
committee,  as  it  has  indicated  in  its  communication,  desires  that 
there  be  5,000  feet  of  public  dockage  provided  upon  the  same 
general  scheme  outlined  here.  To  make  the  dockage  fully  avail- 
able, the  walls  should  be  vertical. 
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I  understand  that  the  State  Engineer's  plans,  in  the  harbor 
portion  of  the  scheme,  calls  for  vertical  walls,  while  in  the  chan- 
nel leading  from  the  lake  to  the  harbor  the  plans  as  at  present 
prepared  .provide  only  for  sloping  walls  on  sides  instead  of  vertical 
walls.  I  think  there  should  be  vertical  walla  throughout  not 
less  than  150  feet  apart. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Bond. —  Can  you  tell  the  approximate  dif- 
ference between  the  Erie  canal  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Allen. — The  present  water  surface  of  the  Erie 
canal,  the  old  Erie,  at  the  junction  with  the  Oswego  is  about 
thirty-nine  feet  above  low  water  mark  in  the  lake.  We  call  it 
38.86. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  The  commission  will  be  glad  to 
hear  any  who  desire  to  express  themselves  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Allen. —  I  have  only  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  anything  is  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  construction 
of  the  Barge  canal  through  the  Salt  Lands,  it  ought  to  be  done 
now;  because,  as  Mr.  Stone  has  noticed,  the  territory  is  beginning 
to  be  used  by  manufacturers.  A  portion  of  the  territory  through 
which  the  oanal  was  originally  contemplated  to  be  built,  has 
already  been  taken  up  by  manufacturing  interests,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary now  to  locate  the  new  oanal  harbor  a  thousand  feet  or 
more  further  north  than  was  originally  contemplated;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  to  be  placed  north  of  Spencer  street  instead  of  being 
placed  further  south  in  the  city.  The  reason  for  the  change  is 
that  certain  business  interests  have  taken  up  the  land  and  built 
upon  it,  and  it  would  be  extremely  expensive  to  oontruct  the 
oanal  harbor  south  of  Spencer  street  at  this  time.  North  of 
Spencer  street  as  time  goes  by,  the  land  is  likely  to  become  oc- 
cupied by  the  extension  of  the  manufacturing  district  and  make 
it  more  difficult  to  construct  the  canal  through  that  territory. 
Difficult  on  account  of  the  expense.  For  instance,  if  a  plant  liko 
O.  M.  Edwards'  or  the  New  Rawhide  Process  Company,  or  any  of 
the  plants  that  have  already  located  south  of  Spencer  street  should 
become  located  on  lands  north  of  Spencer  street  and  across  the 
line  of  the  oanal,  it  would  take  thousands  of  dollars  more  to  get 
past  that  point  than  it  would  at  present.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  if  anything  is  to  be  done  it  ought  to  be  done  at  this  time 
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in  conjunction  with  the  construction  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
Barge  canal.  The  facilities  that  are  to  be  afforded  by  the  channel 
leading  up  into  Syracuse  and  the  harbor  should  be  the  same  as 
afforded  by  the  Barge  canal  itself;  that  is,  the  channel  should 
not  be  made  smaller  than  the  Barge  canal  channel  or  contem- 
plate the  use  of  smaller  craft.  The  harbor  and  channel  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  largest  boats  that  may 
navigate  the  Barge  oanal.  It  was  to  accomplish  this  purpose  that 
this  city  asked  for  an  amendment  to  the  Barge  Canal  Law  after 
the  enlargement  of  the  locks  had  bren  decided  upon.  The  city 
asked  that  the  law  be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the 
construction  of  a  harbor  in  Syracuse  which  would  conform  to 
the  new  prospetcs  on  the  Barge  canal.  It  had  been  determined 
by  the  State  authorities  that  the  locks  should  be  forty-five  feet 
wide,  and  have  a  length  and  depth  of  water  that  would  enable 
boats  of  2,600  tons  or  more  to  pass. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  there  are  three  points  that  should  be  ob- 
served in  designing  a  harbor  for  Syracuse.  First:  The  channel 
leading  from  the  lake  up  to  the  harbor  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  permit  the  passage  of  boats  as  large  as  any  that  will  do 
business  on  the  Barge  canal.  >That  is  to  say,  it  should  have  a 
width  in  the  channel  of  at  least  three  times  forty-five  feet  so 
that  if  two  boats  were  lying  on  opposite  sides  in  this  channel  at 
any  point  a  third  boat  might  .pass  between  them. 

Another  point  which  should  be  observed.  In  the  harbor  itself 
there  should  be  sufficient  space  to  permit  any  boat  or  vessel 
floating  on  the  Barge  canal  to  turn  around  therein  and  so  get 
out  with  bow  ahead.  Unless  there  is  such  a  provision,  a  vessel 
would  run  up  into  this  channel  and  necessarily  have  to  back  out. 
Then  there  should  be  provided,  it  seems  to  me,  at  the  southerly 
end  of  the  channel,  a  harbor  of  sufficient  capacity  to  care  for 
the  city's  public  traffic.  On  the  point  of  capacity  we  have  nothing 
to  guide  our  judgment  except  by  reference  to  the  old  canal.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  to  you  that  in  this  city  there  is 
dockage  to  the  extent  of  25,000  feet  on  the  old  canal.  The  com- 
mittee asks  that  5,000  feet  of  frontage  on  the  harbor  be  pro- 
vided for  public  use.  The  distance  or  length  of  the  channel 
from  the  lake  to  the  harbor  is  about  3,500  feet  and  will  afford 
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7,000  feet  of  frontage  which  may  be  taken  up  by  private  in- 
terests. 

It  seems  to  me  important  that  there  should  be  a  considerable 
extent  of  dock  front  owned  and  controlled  by  the  public,  and  free 
for  use  by  it  It  is  for  5,000  feet  of  this  class  of  dockage  which 
the  Commission  asks.  I  have  seen  the  plans  already  suggested 
by  the  department.  They  show  walls  to  be  built  up  to  a  certain 
height  on  this  harbor,  and  surrounding  it.  The  top  of  the  wall 
as  I  recollect  it  is  about  four  feet  below  the  grade  of  the  sur- 
rounding land. 

The  street  grades  in  that  vicinity  are  fixed  by  the  elevation 
of  high  water  on  the  lake.  Streets  in  that  vicinity  are  established 
at  such  a  height  that  when  buildings  are  erected  the  bottoms  of 
the  cellars  will  be  above  high  water  mark  in  the  lake.  Imposing 
this  condition  fixe*  the  elevation  of  street  grades  at  a  certain 
height  below  which  they  should  not  be.  That  being  true  at 
Spencer  street  and  in  order  to  have  a  grade  or  rate  of  grade  from 
Spencer  street  down  to  the  harbor  not  greater  than  three  .per 
cent.,  which  is  about  all  a  heavy  loaded  wagon  should  be  asked 
to  overcome,  will  necessarily  require  the  top  of  the  harbor  walls 
to  be  at  a  certain  elevation.  The  plans  as  prepared  do  not  bring 
the  walls  high  enough  and  make  it  almost  impracticable  for  a 
load  to  be  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  harbor  to  Spencer  street 
on  a  reasonable  grade.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  walls  of 
the  harbor  should  be  brought  up  to  such  a  height  as  to  make  it 
feasible  and  accessible,  and  easy  for  traffic  to  reach  the  street 
grades  which  are  established  by  the  city  for  that  locality,  and 
above  high  water  mark  of  the  lake. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  condition  of  the  water  in 
this  slip. 

I  think  probably  the  Commission  has  already  considered  this. 
There  should  be  a  circulation  of  water  through  the  harbor  and 
channel  and  unless  there  is,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  water  will 
become  stagnant.  There  will  be  more  or  less  waste  matter  thrown 
off  from  boats.  This  lying  in  the  water  will  pollute  it  and  render 
it  offensive.  Whatever  the  means  adopted  to  create  circulation, 
it  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  water  clean  and  wholesome. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  Do  I  understand  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse will  take  all  sewerage  out  of  Onondaga  creek ! 
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Mr.  Henry  C.  Allen. — The  creek  at  present  is  used  as  a  sewer- 
age carrier  through  this  city.  It  is  a  great  nuisance  to  the  city 
itself  and  a  menance  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  have  places  of  residence  or  lands  on  Onondaga  lake, 
or  its  outlets.  The  city  has  already  let  contracts  and  commenced 
to  do  work  of  relieving  these  conditions  by  the  construction  of 
an  intercepting  sewer  alongside  the  creek,  into  which  all  the 
sewage  of  the  city  will  be  taken  and  eventually  discharged  into 
a  disposal  plant  located  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  This  sewer 
is  called  an  intercepting  sewer  for  the  reason  that  it  intercepts 
the  sewage  of  the  main  sewers  of  the  city  and  prevents  its  dis- 
charge into  the  creek.  It  is  the  object  of  the  city  to  relieve  the 
creek  from  all  sewage  now  flowing  into  it  and  to  create  a  stream 
of  practically  pure  water.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  when  that 
sewer  has  been  constructed  and  put  in  operation,  the  water  in  the 
creek  will  be  fit  to  discharge  into  the  harbor,  and  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  circulation  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

In  view  of  the  fact  you  have  asked  for  a  copy  of  this  map,  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  some  lines  upon  it  other  than  those 
representing  the  canal  entrance  and  harbor.  The  map  was  de- 
veloped by  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  whole  situation 
in  that  district  —  the  introduction  of  the  Barge  canal  harbor,  also 
the  introduction  of  the  new  railroad  branch  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad,  coming  into  the  district 
from  the  northwest.  The  territory  south  of  the  canal  har- 
bor and  of  Spencer  street,  I  understand  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Lackawanna  railroad  to  develop  as  a  freight  yard. 
Some  other  lines  shown  on  the  map  are  prospective  streets. 
There  are  two  of  them  following  the  proposed  line  of  the  Barge 
canal,  one  on  each  side.  They  are  purely  prospective  and  are  pro- 
posed as  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  situation  to  show  how  the 
territory  may  at  some  time  be  developed, 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. — You  say  the  grade  has  been  de- 
termined? 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Allen. — 'It  will  be  determined  by  the  conditions 
I  have  described.  The  streets  are  entirely  imaginative  and  pros- 
pective, have  no  existence  in  fact,  and  are  shown  on  the  map  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  possible  development.    It  occurred  tr 
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me  if  the  Barge  canal  came  up  through  the  salt  lands  in  the  lo- 
cation shown  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  city  to  open  up  such 
streets  at  some  fixed  distance  away  from  it,  all  the  way  from  the 
harbor  to  the  lake.  This  would  provide  advantageous  locations  for 
warehouses  and  manufacturing  plants  next  to  the  waterway  and 
also  adjoining  public  streets.  I  also  thought  that  a  portion  of 
these  streets  might  be  utilized  for  railroad  switches  and  if  such 
switches  were  constructed,  business  property  located  between  the 
canal  and  the  street  would  have  water  on  one  side  and  railroad  as 
well  as  street  service  on  the  other. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad  oan  readily 
serve  the  west  side  of  the  canal  and  the  New  York  Central  rail- 
road the  east  side,  and  exchange  made  in  the  railroad  yard  im- 
mediately south  of  Spencer  street. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  Do  you  think  the  city  should  control 
the  sides  of  the  channel  as  a  public  harbor? 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Allen. —  I  think  that  along  the  channel  leading 
from  the  lake  to  the  harbor  itself  the  public  ought  not  to  control 
the  water  front  but  that  it  should  be  left  to  be  acquired  by  private 
business  concerns.  In  case  a  location  was  desired  by  a  flour  mill- 
ing company  for  instance,  it  could  obtain  such  a  location  and  so 
establish  itself  as  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  wharf  on  the  canal. 
It  could  there  provide  its  own  facilities  for  unloading  grain  into 
its  mills  and  loading  flour  for  shpiment  either  by  rail,  or  on  canal 
barges  at  its  own  water  front. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. — Therefore  this  would  in  effect  be  pri- 
vate dockage  and  the  public  dockage  would  be  at  the  harbor  further 
inland. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Bond. —  Mr.  Allen,  do  you  know  who  owns  the 
land  from  the  lock  to  the  extreme  southerly  end  of  your  pro- 
posed harbor  there  ?    Does  the  State  own  any  land  there  ? 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Allen. —  I  think  the  States  does  not  own  Any  land 
now.  It  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  State  through  its  own- 
ership of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  Reservation.  I  think  it  wns 
disposed  of  by  deed  through  an  act  of  the  Legislature  and  that  its 
title  to  that  land  has  been  disposed  of.  The  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  owns  most  of  the  land  from  the  lake  up  tc 
Hiawatha  avenue. 
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Mr.  F.  C.  Steevns. —  Do  you  know  when  that  land  was  disposed 
of  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Allen. —  I  think  about  ten  years  ago.  It  was 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  which  permitted  theee  salt  companies  to 
acquire  the  land  and  acquire  the  deed  of  it. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Stone. —  It  occurs  to  me,  possibly,  instead  of  this  map 
you  would  like  an  exact  copy  of  it  showing  the  dockage,  etc., 
as  Mr.  Allen  has  given  us. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Allen. — As  far  as  the  5,000  feet  of  dockage  is 
concerned,  if  I  were  to  indicate  it  on  this  map  I  would  simply 
extend  the  harbor  lines  northerly  a  sufficient  amount,  or  distance, 
to  increase  the  length  from  3,000  feet,  the  approximate  amount 
shown  on  the  map  to  the  5,000  feet  desired. 

Mr.  Frank  Williams. —  Mr  Stone,  how  do  you  propose  to 
connect  the  Erie  canal  with  the  harbor! 

Mr.  C.  L.  Stone. —  Mr.  Allen  can  tell  you. 

(Mr.  Allen  shows  this  on  the  map  and  explains  it  to  the  Com- 
mission.) 

Mr.  H.  C.  Clark. —  Mr.  Chairman,  sometime  ago  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  utilization  of  the  proposed  Barge 
canal  between  Syracuse  and  Oswego  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
lake  vessels  into  Syracuse  harbor.  That  committee  has  not  yet 
made  its  formal  report  to  the  board  of  directors,  but  its  president 
is  present  and  has  a  report  which  he  would  like  to  present. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Peck. — The  Oswego  Barge  canal  extends  from 
Oswego  to  Three  Bivers,  where  it  joins  the  Barge  canal  proper. 
The  Barge  canal  extends  westward  along  the  Seneca  river  past 
the  mouth  of  the  outlet  of  Onondaga  lake.  Provision  is  made  by 
law  for  the  deepening  and  widening  of  this  outlet  to  the  prism  of 
the  Barge  canal  and  for  the  construction  of  a  channel  capable  of 
accommodating  the  largest  vessel  which  may  use  the  canal  from  a 
point  on  the  southerly  shore  of  Onondaga  lake  to  a  point  within 
500  feet  of  Spencer  street  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  where  there 
is  to  be  constructed  a  harbor  having  at  least  3,000  feet  of  dock- 
age and  a  basin  in  which  the  largest  vessel  plying  the  canals 
may  be  turned.  The  distance  from  Oswego  to  this  proposed 
harbor  is  approximately  thirty-seven  miles.     The  depth  of*  this 
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improved  canal  is  twelve  feet.  The  locks  have  a  depth  of  twelve 
feet  over  the  mitre  sills.  They  are  forty-five  feet  wide  and  300 
feet  long. 

The  maximum  length  of  boat  accommodated  is  262  feet,  width 
42  feet,  depth  12  feet  with  a  tonnage  of  2,600  tons. 

There  are  bridges  between  the  Syracuse  harbor  and  Oswego. 
These  are  to  be,  under  the  plans  contemplated,  of  a  fixed  or  im- 
movable type. 

There  are  plying  on  the  Great  Lakes  a  number  of  vessels  having 
a  large  carrying  capacity  and  a  draft  of  twelve  feet  or  less.  The 
Welland  canal  has  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  over  the  mitre  sills  of 
its  locks. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  type  of  bridge  used  on  the  canal  from 
the  Syracuse  harbor  to  Oswego  shall  be  changed  from  fixed  to 
movable,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  navigation  of  the  canal  by  lake 
vessels,  having  a  sufficiently  shallow  draft.  The  additional  cost 
may  be  considered  in  two  items.  First,  the  cost  to  the  State.  This 
consists  first  of  the  difference  in  initial  cost  between  the  fixed  type 
of  bridge  contemplated  and  the  movable  type  proposed,  second, 
in  the  additional  cost  of  repairs  and  replacement  between  the  two 
types,  and  third,  the  cost  of  the  power  for  operation.  Second,  the 
cost  to  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  which  are  located  the 
bridges.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  to  place  upon  the  communities 
where  movable  bridges  are  operated,  the  payment  of  the  labor 
necessary  to  operate  such  bridges.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
cost,  there  would  be  located  in  Syracuse  three  bridges.  The  crew 
of  each  bridge  would  consist  of  six  men,  or  a  total  of  eighteen  men 
for  the  three  bridges,  making  a  charge  upon  the  city  during  the 
period  of  navigation  of  $36  a  day. 

The  initial  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Barge  canal  improvement 
fund,  would  consist  only  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  fixed 
and  movable  types  of  bridges.  The  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
operating  would  be  borne  by  the  communities  and  not  by  the 
State. 

The  records  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  show  seventy  firms 
whose  product  is  of  a  nature  which  may  profitably  be  carried  in 
boats,  who  are  now  making  shipments  to  States  with  porta  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  or  reached  through  these  ports. 
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The  outbound  tonnage  of  the  city  amounts  to  tome  -3,000,000 
tons  annually  and  it  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  three  per 
cent,  of  the  freight  consigned  to  western  points  is  now  carried 
by  water.  This  would  be  increased  by  the  shipments  of  concerns 
who  are  now  afraid  to  submit  their  product  to  the  dangers  of 
transfer  at  Buffalo,  if  they  could  be  carried  through  without 
breaking  cargo. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  there  is  a  movement  in  the  milling 
business  towards  the  east.  The  cost  of  transporting  grain  as 
against  transporting  its  finished  product  is  bringing  the  millers 
nearer  to  their  market,  and  Syracuse  with  its  advantages  as  a  dis- 
tributing point  is  bound  to  profit  by  this  movement  which  should 
bring  here  flouring  mills,  etc.,  if  grain  from  the  west  could  K 
landed  here  without  breaking  cargo. 

Syracuse  now  has  fifty-five  concerns  in  the  metal  trades  using 
iron  and  steel.  If  the  benefits  of  cheap  coal  promised  by  the 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  canals  are  forthcoming,  it  is  not  presump- 
tion to  suppose  that  this  city  located  in  the  midst  of  the  best  manu- 
facturing state  and  the  best  manufacturing  district  in  the  country, 
will  attract,  if  it  is  possible  to  bring  here,  ores  and  blast  furnaces 
which  would  largely  increase  the  lake  tonnage. 

Next  to  New  York  and  Buffalo,  Syracuse  is  the  largest  carload 
shipping  point  in  the  State,  arguing  heavy  freights,  much  of  which 
are  shipped  to  western  points.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  nature 
of  freight  handled  in  Syracuse  the  figures  compiled  by  the  chamber 
for  the  years  of  1904  to  1908  inclusive,  show  that  Syracuse  ranks 
first  among  the  canal  ports  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  both  in- 
coming and  outgoing  on  the  preesnt  canals,  with  the  exception  of 
the  canal  termini. 

The  importance  of  this  city  as  a  manufacturing  center,  and  as 
such  entitled  to  every  possible  consideration  in  the  development 
of  its  facilities  for  transportation,  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures  taken  from  the  United  States  census  reports: 

Capital  invested  in  manufactures  1900,  $2S,92S,312;  1905, 
$38,740,651,  an  increase  of  33.9  per  cent. 

Value  of  factory  output,  1900,  $26,928,312;  1905,  $34,823,75i: 
an  increase  of  31.1  per  cent 
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Since  1D05  the  increase  in  manufacturing  in  this  city  has  been 
at  a  rate  far  beyond  anything  in  the  past.  The  product  of  the 
factories  is  of  a  nature  which  makes  their  distribution  country- 
wide and  the  percentage  sent  to  the  west  is  large. 

By  the  initial  expenditure  of  a  small  sum,  and  by  reasonable 
maintenance  charges,  the  city  of  Syracuse  may  be  made  a  lake 
port. 

The  nature  of  its  manufacturing  industries,  the  character  and 
bulk  of  their  product,  show  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  there 
would  be  tonnage  enough  both  in  and  out  from  the  city  to  make  it 
profitable  for  lake  carriers  to  engage  in  the  business  of  trans- 
portation, by  all  water  route  to  and  from  Syracuse.  There  are 
vessels  now  built  suitable  for  this  trade.  The  location  of  Syracuse, 
the  advantages  it  enjoys  as  a  distributing  and  manufacturing 
center,  make  it  certain  that  the  opening  up  of  an  all  water  route 
with  the  west,  would  attract  here  industries  which  would  supply 
further  tonnage. 

There  are  no  engineering  difficulties. 

It  is  the  intention  that  the  Barge  canal  shall  afford  the  greatest 
facilities  to  the  cities  which  it  serves,  and  it  is  within  the  province 
of  the  advisory  board  to  furnish  Syracuse  with  all  water  trans- 
portation. The  importance  of  Syracuse  as  a  manufacturing  center 
is  warrant  for  every  effort  made  to  increase  its  transportation 
facilities. 

Mr.  Francis  Kernan. —  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  come  prepared  to 
say  anything  but  merely  to  get  information.  It  is  the  power  of 
the  committee,  supplemented  by  what  has  been  said  I  think  covers 
all  of  the  ground. 

Of  course,  as  a  manufacturer  with  others  in  Syracuse  who  are 
located  on  the  borders  of  the  Erie  canal,  we  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  fact  of  what  is  or  may  be  done  with  our  present 
means  of  transportation.  We  are  manufacturers;  we  are  using 
raw  material,  etc.,  which  is  very  expensive  to  ship  by  railroad, 
both  on  account  of  its  freight  and  on  account  of  the  extra  expense 
of  handling. 

While  I  realize  that  your  honorable  board  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  figuring  for  the  future  wants  of  the  State,  I  presume 
you  are  deeply  interested  in  caring  for  the  present  manufacturers' 
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interests  in  the  State,  and  while  at  some  future  day,  as  Mr.  Stone 
has  said,  electric  power  may  be  so  cheapened  that  it  would  be  a 
small  item  of  expense  to  transport  a  ton  of  iron  say  half  a  mile 
or  a  mile,  to-day,  under  present  conditions  that  expense  would 
almost  be  more  than  you  might  pay  to  transport  that  same  ton 
say  from  Buffalo  to  Syracuse. 

We  who  are  on  the  borders  of  the  Erie  canal  have  no  means 
of  shipping  our  freight  except  by  carting  or  by  arranging  at  our 
own  expense  railroad  switching  facilities,  and  going  to  the  expense 
of  maintaining  these  connections.  I  can  realize  that  the  promoters 
of  a  Barge  canal  had  in  mind,  and  you  gentlemen  also,  that  by 
its  construction  and  proper  maintenance  a  cheap  means  of  trans- 
portation would  be  furnished  through  the  entire  State  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  ocean. 

The  present  prosperity  of  Syracuse  which  is  going  on  from 
year  to  year,  instead  of  being  less,  is  being  greater.  That  being 
true,  I  imagine  that  you  have  given  it  serious  thought  what  will 
happen  to  this  locality,  Syracuse,  if  the  Barge  canal  and  its  har- 
bor is  laid  out  by  these  plans,  and  by  so  doing  we  cut  off  the 
tributary  to  that  harbor  would  we  not  instead  of  giving  what  we 
are  anxious  to  give,  cheaper  means  of  transportation,  would 
we  not  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  manufacturers  in 
Syracuse?  Put  it  in  another  light.  To-day  we  can  get  a  boatload 
of  iron  from  Buffalo  to  Syracuse  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty  cents 
or  seventy  cents  per  ton.  By  railroad  it  is  ninety-five  cents.  That 
iron  comes  along  25,000  feet  of  dockage  on  the  Erie  canal.  You 
remove  that  dockage  you  curtail  the  usefulness  of  that  dockage, 
and  that  manufacturer  located  there  is  obliged  to  cart  from  his 
house  or  bring  at  his  own  expense  for  a  half  a  mile  or  a  mile. 
He  might  a  great  deal  better,  and  would  save  money,  by  so  doing, 
pay  the  railroad  their  price.  If  that  is  true,  instead  of  giving  a 
cheaper  waterway  you  are  really  endangering  the  interests  of 
Syracuse  manufacturers,  and  encouraging  and'  fostering  the  in- 
terests of  the  railroad. 

In  speaking  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals  as  tributaries  to  this 
great  outlet,  why  it  seems  to  me  as  said  here  the  other  night,  it 
is  very  much  like  a  railroad  building  a  large  freight  yard.  In 
•electing  their  site  for  a  freight  yard  I  think  the  first  thought 
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of  their  engineers  would  be,  can  we  cheaply  and  economically 
connect  all  the  tributaries  of  commerce  with  that  freight  yard, 
and  take  in  freight  and  take  out  freight.  If  that  applies  to  the 
railroad  freight  yard,  I  think  it  applies  also,  gentlemen,  to  this 
harbor  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  Syracuse,  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  shipping  points  in  the  State,  and 
by  its  location  one  of  the  largest  distributers  of  freight.  There- 
fore, while  perhaps  this  may  be  a  detail,  it  interests  very  seriously 
the  present  manufacturers  of  Syracuse. 

In  locating  and  deciding  on  the  size  of  the  frontage  of  the 
harbor  we  trust  you  will  not  forget  the  needs  of  the  present. 

I  feel  in  carrying  out  this  program  which  was  urged,  supported 
by  votes  and  otherwise  by  the  people  of  New  York,  it  was  backed 
that  time  and  it  was  in  their  minds  that  nothing  was  to  be  done, 
at  least  not  at  this  time,  that  would  in  anywise  increase  the  cost 
to  manufacturers  by  increasing  the  cost  of  transportation. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  further  to  say. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Stevens. —  Mr.  Kernan  you  import  raw  material  do 
you  in  here  for  manufacture,  and  you  export  your  finished 
product  ?  Can  you  tell  what  portion  of  your  raw  product  comes 
by  water  ? 

Mr.  Francis  Kernan. —  I  should  say  in  tonnage  eighty  per 
cent.  In  dollars  and  cents,  of  the  finished  product  perhaps  fifty 
per  cent.  Those  are  approximate  figures.  I  don't  know  but  what 
I  could  increase  that  eighty  per  cent,  to  ninety  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  Do  you  get  your  coal  by  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Francis  Kernan. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. — Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  who 
desire  to  address  us  on  this  subject?  No  further  questions  to 
ask? 

Mr.  F.  C.  Stevens. —  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. — The  hearing  is  adjourned. 
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Tenth  Public  Hearing  of  the  State  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Com- 
mission, held  at  the  Common  Council  Chambers,  Utica,  X.  Y., 
December  18,  1909,  11  a.  m. 

Present — Messrs.  Frank  M.  Wit/ltams,  and  Chairman  Ed- 
ward A.  Bond,  Commissioners,  and  Alexander  R.  Smith, 
Secretary. 

Air.  Frank  U.  Hendrick,  Chairman  of  the  public  improvements 
committee  of  the  Utica  chamber  of  commerce,  opened  the  meet- 
ing, with  the  following  statement: 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee  and  citizens,  we  have  met  here  on 
a  very  important  occasion  and  expect  to  have  results  that  will  be 
far  reaching.  We  have  had  several  meetings  before  commissions 
and  before  railroad  authorities,  and  we  were  unfortunately  always 
lacking  in  unity.  We  had  that  one  trouble,  and  were  told  on  some 
occasions  that  the  misfortune  of  the  Utica  people  was  that  they 
could  not  agree  among  themselves.  Smarting  under  that,  when 
we  came  to  get  this  building  we  concluded  to  make  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  unit  to  notify  everybody,  but  we  had  no  idea  the 
attendance  would  be  as  large  as  it  is. 

This  matter  has  been  talked  over  from  the  workingman  up  and 
it  was  finally  put  to  a  motion.  The  motion  was  made  that  we 
endorse  the  harbor  proposed  by  Mr.  John  R.  Baxter;  that  we  are 
in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  Erie  canal  from  Rome  to  Little 
Falls,  or  thereabouts,  as  might  be  considered  best.  That  motion 
was  put  and  carried  unanimously.  There  was  not  a  negative  vote. 
Now,  I  spoke  of  that  to  you  gentlemen  to  let  you  know  that  in 
this  matter  we  are  unanimous.    There  is  no  disunity  here. 

Now  the  maps  are  here  and  there  are  gentlemen  to  describe  those 
maps.  Perhaps,  first,  Mr.  White,  a  member  of  the  committee  here 
and  a  gentleman  who  has  been  very  active  and  much  interested  in 
this  proposition  will  now  speak  to  you. 

Mr.  W.  Pierrepont  White. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in 
opening  the  subject  for  the  city  of  Utica  and  central  New  York, 

[834] 
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I  want  to  be  sure  first  of  my  premises,  that  is,  as  I  read  the  act 
by  which  this  hearing  is  made  possible  that  the  function  of  your 
Commission  is  to  consider  the  required  terminal  facilities  of  all 
canals.  You  are  not  confined  in  this  hearing,  as  I  understand  it> 
to  the  Barge  canal.     Am  I  correct? 

Chairman  Frank  M.  Williams. —  I  think  you  are. 

Mr.  W.  Pierrepont  White. —  It  is  the  function  of  your  com- 
mittee and  Commission  to  learn  the  requirements  of  each  com- 
munity in  order  that  the  waterways  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  are  being  developed  at  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000, 
shall  be  of  the  greatest  utilitarian  purpose  and  benefit  to  each  com- 
munity. 

We  find  on  the  examination  of  the  State  map  that  our  conditions 
in  central  New  York  are  different  from  what  they  are  in  Syra- 
cuse or  in  Rochester.  We  find  that  the  city  of  Utica  is  dependent 
upon  its  industries  entirely  for  its  payrolls.  We  find  that  the  man 
follows  the  payroll  and  anything  which  interfere  with  the  ability 
to  keep  that  payroll  is  detrimental  to  the  welfare  and  supremacy 
of  the  city  of  Utica. 

We  find  that  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  State,  particularly 
from  Buffalo  to  Rochester,  that  the  Barge  canal  duplicates  the 
Erie,  and  that  therefore  there  is  practically  no  invasion  of  the 
custom,  rights  and  privileges  of  the  manufacturers. 

We  find  that  at  Rochester  the  Barge  canal  abandons  the  route 
of  the  Erie,  running  south  of  the  city  of  Rochester.  That  it  is 
necessary  to  accommodate  that  city  by  a  spur  perhaps  three  miles 
north  running  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  which  spur  is  capable  of 
being  connected  with  the  factories  now  located  on  the  present  Erie. 

We  find  that  from  Rochester  to  Montezuma  the  line  of  the 
Barge  canal  and  the  line  of  the  Erie  practically  run  parallel. 
From  Montezuma  to  Rome  or  New  London,  the  Erie  canal  is  far 
south  of  the  proposed  Barge  canal,  and  at  Syracuse  the  Bar$e 
canal  is  some  nine  miles  north  of  the  city.  To  accommodate  the 
industrial  development  of  Syracuse  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  nine- 
mile  spur  southerly  to  the  city,  which  spur  it  is  possible  at  that 
point  to  connect  with  the  present  Erie  canal. 

The  industries  located  on  the  present  Erie  from  Syracuse  to 
New  London  are  not  perhaps  very  important,  but  from  Rome  to 
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Little  Falls  we  find  a  peculiar  geographical  development  by  which 
the  city  of  Utica  and  the  villages  east  of  us  are  also  on  the  south 
of  the  present  Erie  canal,  while  the  city  of  Rome  is  located  on 
the  north  of  the  Erie  canal. 

The  villages  in  the  Mohawk  valley  in  this  distance,  some 
thirty-six  miles,  are  capable  of  and  require  double  development 
for  all  their  industrial  purposes.  On  the  south  of  the  river  we 
find  the  New  York  Central  tracks;  we  find  the  double  tracks  of 
the  trolley;  we  find  the  Erie  canal;  we  find  a  State  highway,  all 
located  south  of  the  Mohawk  river.  On  the  north  of  the  river  we 
find  the  location  of  the  Barge  canal ;  we  find  the  new  location  of 
the  State  road  from  Rome  to  Little  Falls.  The  industries  and 
business  success  of  Rome,  Little  Falls  and  Utica  are  dependent 
largely  to  their  merchants  upon  the  payrolls  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  villages.  Between  Rome  and  Utica  these  payrolls  are 
carried  on  the  trolleys  in  each  direction,  according  to  the  wants 
of  the  merchants  and  people. 

The  city  of  Utica  is  dependent  almost  entirely,  as  I  have  here- 
tofore stated,  upon  the  payrolls  which  these  industries  bring  here, 
in  order  to  provide  the  people  with  money  to  pay  the  merchants ; 
in  order  to  pay  the  money  to  buy  real  estate,  to  develop  lands,  to 
pay  taxes  and  develop  our  city. 

We  as  a  city  are  progressive  in  that  we  have  a  particular  desire 
in  this  locality  to  see  our  streets  better  cleaned  than  any  in  the 
State.  We  are  progressive  in  that  we  have  seen  that  our  public 
school  teachers  are  well  paid.  They  recently  had  an  increase  in 
salary.  We  have  just  taken  on  500  acres  of  public  parks.  Now 
all  these  matters  with  the  education  of  our  children  with  com- 
petent and  well-paid  teachers,  has  increased  the  amount  of  taxes 
necessary  to  operate  the  city. 

The  taking  on  of  the  park,  the  cleaning  of  streets,  the  building 
of  a  library  have  increased  the  taxes.  Now,  if  there  is  any  step 
taken  which  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  our  manufacturing 
we  are  put  out  of  business  by  being  placed  in  a  position  which 
prevents  us  from  being  competitive  in  prices  with  other  manu- 
facturers in  the  same  class.  All  of  the  city  of  Utica  is  dependent 
upon  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  for  payrolls.  These  factoriee 
are  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Erie  canaL 
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The  New  York  Central  tracks  on  Chapin  street  from  the  Erie 
canal  are  from  1,500  feet  to  1,800  feet  apart,  so  there  would  be  a 
distance  of  haul  of  not  over  900  feet  in  either  direction  to  ship 
by  rail  or  by  water. 

Now  we  are  asking  for  the  retention  of  the  Erie  canal  with 
one  lock  at  Little  Falls  and  another  at  Rome  where  the  Erie  and 
Barge  oanals  meet.  We  want  these  harbor  facilities  for  our  in- 
dustries and  everything  we  have  got  in  the  way  of  facilities  that 
are  already  here.  We  are  more  than  anxious  since  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  State  Engineer 
to  take  up  the  development  of  the  canal  between  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  lakes  from  Watkins.  The  same  condition  of  affairs  is 
the  vital  success  of  the  industries  on  the  canal  between  Rome  and 
Little  Falls  for  that  coal  supply. 

Whet  we  want  to  say,  and  what  we  expressed  in  our  meeting 
is  this :  What  we  have  got  we  want  maintained ;  we  want  it  main- 
tained with  all  these  increased  benefits  of  the  canal  connection 
with  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  It  will  mean  the  growth  of 
our  city  in  these  elements  of  comfort,  in  our  public  schools,  in  our 
library,  in  our  clean  streets,  in  our  increased  pay  to  our  police 
force.  We  want  to  develop  our  city  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cen- 
tral tracks  where  the  Barge  canal  is  located.  For  that  reason  we 
want  on  the  north  of  the  tracks  a  solution  to  the  Barge'  canal 
terminus  and  harbor  facilities  which  will  enable  us  to  draw  to  this 
community  more  manufacturing  enterprises,  more  payrolls;  and 
the  man  follow  the  payroll,  the  payroll  buys  real  estate  and  the 
house  pays  taxes. 

We  believe  that  we  have  in  central  New  York  here  a  situation 
which  is  unparalleled  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  industrial 
development  We  believe  if  the  Barge  canal  and  the  Erie  canal 
are  retained  and  proper  harbor  facilities  given  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  we  have  got  an  area  of  thirty-six  miles  long  from  Rome 
to  Little  Falls  which  will  and  must  become  as  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing interests  as  anything  that  can  be  found  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  We  are  located  in  as  good  a  territory,  with  as  good  a 
set  of  highways,  as  good  a  government,  and  as  capable  of  develop- 
ment for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  our  industries  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.     We  believe  in  time  the  whole  valley  of  the 
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Mohawk  west  from  Rome  and  also  east  from  Rome,  will  be  liter- 
ally filled  with  industries. 

I  read  in  the  paper  only  yesterday  that  the  city  of  Gary  was 
to  receive  a  Christmas  present  It  was  to  be  a  corporation  of 
part  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  which  were  incorporated 
for  $1,500,000,  and  took  up  500  acres  of  land,  employing  2,000 
people.  That  would  carry  somewheres  in  the  neighborhood  of  four 
people  to  a  family  which  would  make  8,000  people.  We  want 
this  Mohawk  valley  filled  with  industries  and  we  want  some 
capitalists  to  take  500  acres  up  and  do  the  same  by  us. 

I  think  I  have  presented  to  you  briefly  what  the  city  of  Utica 
wants.  I  think  I  have  fairly  outlined  the  difficulties  between 
Rochester,  Syracuse  and  our  own  locality,  and  I  want  to  im- 
press upon  you  that  the  success  of  our  merchants,  the  growth  of 
our  business,  not  only  of  the  merchants  here  but  in  Little  Falls 
and  Rome,  are  all  dependent  upon  the  retention  of  the  Erie  canal 
on  the  south,  by  keeping  it  open  and  giving  industries  these  facili- 
ties for  which  they  have  asked. 

I  will  give  way  tor  other  speakers  who  have  matters  they  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention,  and  I  am  leaving  the  discussion  of 
the  harbor  to  Mr.  Baxter  and  simply  stating  the  requirements  of 
our  community. 

Mr.'  John  R.  Baxter. —  The  part  of  this  discussion  that  I  was 
to  present  to  you  is  the  question  of  a  terminal  in  Utica  for  the 
Barge  canal. 

This  map  shows  the  Barge  canal  on  the  north,  the  new  channel 
of  the  Mohawk  river  extending  east,  and  the  old  channel  as  the 
river  branches  out  and  the  old  channel  that  is  abandoned.  This 
abandoned  channel  extends  from  the  point  400  feet  from  the 
Barge  canal,  where  we  ask  for  a  lock  to  bring  boats  from  the 
Barge  canal  down  to  the  new  channel  and  extends  to  a  point  within 
300  feet  of  Baggs'  square,  and  to  a  point  very  near  the  freight 
depots  of  the  city.  (Various  freight  houses  pointed  out  on  the 
map.)  If  what  remains  of  the  old  river  is  developed  into  a 
harbor  it  would  reach  within  from  400  feet  to  500  feet  of  the 
freight  houses  of  the  city  and  very  close  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  as  well  as  the  wholesale  interests  of  the  city.  It  was  also 
part  of  our  plan  to  extend  Washington  street,  whicli  is  a  street 
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that  runs  along  the  west  side  of  the  Electric  and  Gas  Company's 
works  out  to  the  Barge  canal,  leaving  lands  on  each  side  of  it 
which  would  be  useful  for  warehouses  and  dockage.  This  would 
give  us  about  7,000  feet  of  dockage  besides  that  which  could  be 
had  along  the  new  channel  of  the  Mohawk  river  extending  as  far 
east  as  was  thought  best.  This  new  channel,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  the  best  place  for  the  New  York  Central  railroad  to 
extend  their  tracks  and  have  railroad  dockage  along  the  harbor 
which  would  be  necessary. 

The  manufacturing  and  wholesale  part  of  our  city  lies  be- 
tween the  Erie  canal  and  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  as  Mr. 
White  has  said,  and  this  map  shows  the  Erie  canal  with  all  of  our 
business  close  to  this  harbor.  What  it  would  require  would  be 
a  lock  with  a  lift  over  our  river  at  low  water  of  between  10  feet 
and  11  feet  at  the  Barge  canal.  There  is  also  talk  of  having 
another  lock  east  of  there  at  North  Genesee  street,  or  farther  east, 
so  that  boats  could  reach  the  new  channel  at  what  is  called  Miller's 
road,  or  in  that  neighborhood,  and  pass  through  the  new  channel 
out  through  the  other  lock,  or  western  lock,  into  the  canal.  Those, 
of  course,  are  details  which  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  committee. 
The  city  would  be  interested  in  having  all  they  could  get  in  dock- 
age. 

In  regard  to  the  retention  of  the  Erie  canal,  I  thought  I  would 
say  a  few  words  about  that.  On  looking  up  some  figures  on  the 
water  that  is  used  in  the  Erie  canal  I  find,  and  it  seems  to  me  this 
is  a  question  that  has  not  been  spoken  of  as  yet,  that  it  would  be  tn 
the  interest  of  the  State  to  retain  the  Erie  canal  for  the  water. 
The  State  has  a  large  water  supply  that  is  taken  from  the  drainage 
area  of  the  Chenango  river.  There  are  about  eighty-seven  miles  of 
drainage  of  the  Chenango  river  water  that  is  turned  into  the  six 
reservoirs,  what  we  call  Madison  reservoirs.  Those  reservoirs  have 
a  storage  capacity  of  over  one  and  one-half  million  cubic  feet  of 
water.  That  water  is  passed  through  the  summit  level  of  the  old 
Chenango  canal  until  it  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Oriskany  creek, 
and  there  turned  into  the  Oriskany  creek.  The  Oriskany  creek 
has  a  drainage  of  144  square  miles,  so  that  all  of  that  water  is  de 
livered  through  the  Oriskany  creek  and  from  the  Oriskany  feeder 
into  the  old  Erie  canal.     I  don't  see  any  way  that  that  water  could 
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be  gotten  into  the  Barge  canal  to  be  made  useful  as  a  feeder  except 
through  the  Erie  canal. 

I  find  that  the  Erie  canal  at  Little  Falls,  where  the  Barge  canal 
absorbs  it,  is  about  nine  feet  above  the  Barge  canal,  so  that  by 
putting  a  lock  of  9  foot  lift  at  Little  Falls  the  Erie  would  be  con- 
nected with  the  Barge  canal  on  the  east.  Again,  at  Rome  the 
Barge  canal  crosses  the  Erie  canal,  and  at  that  point  the  Erie  canal 
is  about  ten  feet  above  the  Barge  canal,  90  that  the  feed  from  the 
south  could  be  delivered  into  the  Erie  canal  and  would  distribute 
both  ways  into  the  Barge  canal,  so  that  the  State  would  save  all 
those  reservoirs  which  would  be  lost  unless  the  Erie  canal  is  held 
open,  and  that  would  suit  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  whole 
valley  from  Rome  to  Little  Falls. 

While  there  has  been  talk  of  the  use  of  the  Erie  canal  for  carry- 
ing purposes  for  boats,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  important  as  the 
water  itself  to  the  manufacturing  interests.  Of  course  it  is  im- 
portant in  the  shipment  of  coal  and  sending  some  of  the  heavy 
freights  that  come  from  the  south  and  some  that  come  from  the 
north.  The  boats  on  the  Black  River  canal  can  all  go  through  the 
Erie  just  as  it  is.  Of  course  the  large  boats  from  the  Barge  canal 
could  never  use  the  Erie,  and  we  would  not  expect  that. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  traffic  between  Boonville  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  county,  which  comes  through  the  Black  River  canal, 
so  that  gives  us  a  connection  with  them  and  would  answer  for  the 
transfer  and  shipment  of  coal  to  these  manufacturers,  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  main  object  of  keeping  the  Erie  canal  is  for  the  water 
itself  for  all  these  mills  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal  for  the  whole 
37  miles.  All  the  large  mills  use  expansion  engines  and  require 
a  large  amount  of  water  for  cooling  purposes,  and  the  Erie  water 
is  cool.  They  can  pump  it  out  for  cooling  and  return  it  so  the 
State  loses  no  water,  and  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  whole  valley,  and  it  will  also  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  State  in  the  shipping  of  the  future  for  the  Barge 
canal. 

Mr.  Hendriok. —  Xow,  gentlemen,  what  would  you  like,  a 
speaker  with  another  map  or  would  you  rather  discuss  this  first 
and  then  listen  to  Mr.  James  Coupe's  explanation  of  his  map? 

Chairman  Frank  M.  Williams. —  We  would  like  to  have  the 
other  map,  please, 

. 
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Mr.  James  Coupe. —  It  may  be  understood,  gentlemen,  that  the 
plan  which  is  here  to  the  right  is  not  presented  in  opposition  to, 
or  in  any  way  antagonistic  with,  Mr.  Baxter's  plan.  It  is  only 
presented  as  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

As  Mr.  White  stated,  all  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  the 
city  are  located  between  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Central  railroad 
tracks  for  perhaps  four  miles  down  the  line  of  the  canal.  We  are 
a  city  of  between  70,000  and  80,000  population,  and  the  city  is 
growing.  It  is  perhaps  located  in  this  State  as  one  of  the  best 
distributing  points.  Railroads  are  running  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  we  are  doing  a  large 
amount  of  business  here  not  only  in  manufacturing,  but  also  in 
whosesale  business. 

I  suppose  the  harbor  should  be  located  where  it  will  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  all,  and  that  it  should  be  located  not  for  to-day, 
nor  for  to-morrow,  but  for  the  future  of  this  Barge  canal,  and 
that  will  furnish  the  most  convenient  and  best  facilities  both  for 
manufacturers  and  business  men,  and  for  the  reshipment  and  dis- 
tribution of  merchandise. 

Now  the  map  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  Mr.  Baxter's  map 
with  the  old  channel  of  the  river  running  down  through  this  sec- 
tion (illustrated  on  map)  eliminated,  filled  up  and  entirely  done 
away  with.  That  would  leave  this  entire  plot,  as  is  shown  on  the 
map,  entirely  free  and  clear  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  for 
development  to  any  of  the  shipping  interests  which  may  come  to 
us  by  the  Barge  canal. 

The  point  particularly  important  about  both  of  these  maps  is 
that  the  location  of  the  Barge  canal  in  this  section  furnishes  the 
most  general  convenience  of  any  that  could  be  possibly  presented. 
Here  is  Genesee  street  to  the  south  of  the  Central  railroad,  the 
main  business  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  (Illustrated  on  map.) 
It  is  to  be  extended  over  the  Central  railroad  tracks  by  an  elevated 
crossing,  and  then  it  is  to  continue  north  to  a  point  up  here  (illus- 
trated on  map)  upon  what  is  called  the  State  road,  running  from 
Albany  west,  I  think  clear  through  to  Oswego.  This  land  (illus- 
trated on  map)  is  all  level  as  you  have  seen  and  easily  developed. 
The  new  river  channel,  east  on  that  map  of  North  Genesee  street, 
is  a  straight,  deep  cut,  suitable  in  every  respect  for  harbor  pur- 
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poses.     (The  Barge  canal  line  and  the  land  appropriated  for  its 
use  are  illustrated  on  the  map  by  the  speaker.) 

The  idea  is  to  put  a  lock  between  the  Barge  canal  and  the  new 
river  channel  on  the  west  of  North  Genesee  street  so  that  boats 
coming  from  the  east  could  pass  in  that  lock  up  this  river  channel 
(illustrated  on  map)  and  deliver  their  cargoes  and  take  on  freight, 
as  is  necessary,  then  pass  along  cargoes  and  take  on  freight  as 
necessary,  then  pass  along  and  with  a  lock  here  (illustrated  on 
map)  to  the  west,  pass  out  of  the  harbor  and  continue  west  in  the 
Barge  canal  without  any  delay  and  with  a  considerable  saving  of 
time.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  boats  coming  from  the 
west  going  east.  In  addition  to  this,  the  old  river  channel  at  this 
point  running  down  here  (illustrated  on  map)  is  a  deep  channel ; 
this  to  be  utilized  in  the  same  way  for  harbor  purposes  down  here 
(illustrated  on  map)  clear  down  to  the  railroad  which  would  give 
considerable  frontage  for  harbor  purposes  and,  at  the  same  time, 
would  save  to  the  city  or  to  the  public  generally  all  this  level 
property  for  the  location  of  manufacturing  interests  right  on  the 
Barge  canal  and  upon  the  railroad  at  this  point  here  (illustrated 
on  map).  Where  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  railroad 
crosses  the  canal  it  is  high  and  a  considerable  number  of  feet 
above  the  New  York  Central  railroad  tracks.  It  could  extend  its 
track  across  at  this  point  and  strike  the  harbor  here  (illustrated 
on  map),  if  this  branch  of  the  river  was  maintained  and  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  Ontario  and  Western  railroad  comes  in  at  a 
point  about  here,  I  think  (illustrated  on  map)  and  goes  down  this 
way  (illustrated  on  map)  and  could  easily  cross  the  Central  rail- 
road over  into  these  manufacturing  interests  on  the  Barge  canal 
and  take  and  deliver  its  freight  at  this  point  The  proposed  new 
Central  railroad  freight  house  is  located  to  the  east  of  North 
Genesee  street  at  this  point  (illustrated  on  map),  which  would 
furnish  convenient  facilities  for  all  those  parties  generally  inter- 
ested, and  our  idea  was  that  we  would  present  this  map  to  the 
Commission  here  for  its  consideration  in  the  matter  but  not  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Baxter's  map  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  other 
general  interests  of  the  city  in  maintaining  the  Erie  canal  in  its 
present  condition.  We  think  if  the  Erie  canal  is  retained  with  all 
interests,  there  must  be  a  harbor  in  the  Barge  canal  in  addition 
thereto,  so  that  these  matters  are  pre&ened  for  your  consideration. 
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Mr.  W.  S.  Mackie. —  My  suggestion  is  simply  in  furtherance  of 
Mr.  Coupe's  idea.  Mr.  Coupe  suggests  that  a  lock  be  placed  in 
the  new  river  channel  near  the  Genesee  street  bridge  to  lead  into 
the  Barge  canal.  As  you  have  already  b?en  informed  and  as  you 
doubtless  know,  the  new  channel  of  the  Mohawk  river  runs  in  a 
straight  line  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  North  Genesee 
street.  You  will  also  notice  by  this  map  that  the  said  river  bears 
off  towards  the  north,  so  that  the  eastern  part  of  our  city,  that  is, 
where  our  large  manufacturing  industries  are  located,  are  some- 
what nearer  the  Barge  canal  and  nearer  the  new  river  channel  than 
are  our  industries  that  are  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

Now  my  suggestion  is  that  the  entire  new  river  channel  be  made 
into  a  harbor.  It  would  not  necessitate  any  more  locks  and  it 
will  furnish  far  greater  docking  privileges,  which  will  allow  East 
Utica  manufacturers  access  to  the  harbor  on  Mohawk  street,  which 
does  not  appear  on  this  map.  Arrangement  has  already  been 
made  to  have  an  overhead  crossing  to  allow  Mohawk  street  to  con- 
tinue and  to  have  an  overhead  crossing  over  the  New  York  Central 
tracks  to  an  outlet  on  what  is  known  as  the  Miller  road.  That 
does  not  appear,  as  I  say,  on  these  maps. 

Now  the  East  Utica  manufacturers  would  have  access  to  the 
Barge  canal  harbor  by  using  the  Mohawk  street  crossing,  bringing 
all  these  industries  far  nearer  to  the  Barge  canal  privileges  and  the 
privileges  that  will  be  extended  to  manufacturers  by  reason  of  the 
Barge  canal. 

Mr.  Baxter's  plan  was  that  the  entire  center  line  of  the  city  of 
Utica  be  made  into  a  harbor  instead  of  having  a  lock  here  (illus- 
trated on  map).  With  a  lock  placed  down  there  (illustrated  on 
map),  it  will  take  in  the  entire  frontage  of  the  river.  The  deep 
channel  is  there  and  it  will  furnish  much  more  harbor  privileges 
and  the  expense  will  be  practically  nominal  —  no  more  than  if  a 
lock  were  placed  here  and  here  (illustrated  on  map) — simply 
have  it  down  here  (illustrated  on  map),  then  dockage  privileges 
will  be  extended  on  the  new  river  channel,  making  it  so  it  can  be 
used  for  canal  boats.  This  plan  has  been  recently  suggested. 
You  probably  are  conversant  with  it  You  know  the  location  of 
the  river  channel  and  the  location  of  the  Barge  canal  runs  along 
here  in  parallel  lines  (illustrated  on  map).     This  is  simply  to 
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make  a  harbor  of  our  entire  river  front.  If  you  gentlemen  do- 
sire,  I  shall  prepare  a  map  showing  the  situation. 

ilr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
prepare  such  a  map. 

Mr.  John  D.  Kernan. —  Gentlemen,  when  I  attended  the 
National  River  and  Harbor  Congress  at  Washington  last  week  I 
was  very  much  impressed  with  the  great  indorsement  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  entire  country  has  given  to  the  importance  of  the 
Barge  canal  in  New  York  State.  There  were  not  a  great  many  of 
us  ten  years  ago  who  were  investigating  the  subject  of  the  Barge 
canal  —  the  new  Barge  canal,  but  after  consideration  the  people 
of  the  State  finally  concluded  to  build  it.  Judging  by  the  senti- 
ment manifested  at  Washington  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  simply  ten  years  in  ad- 
vance of  all  the  rest  of  the  country  in  seeing  how  important  it 
was  for  the  future  development  of  this  country  that  such  water- 
ways as  this  should  be  built  wherever  practicable.  The  president 
of  the  United  States,  the  governors  of  at  least  twenty  states  were 
there,  railroad  presidents  were  there,  the  German  minister  was 
there,  all  of  them  repeating  the  very  arguments  that  we  in  the 
State  of  New  York  used  ten  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  National  government  to  appropriate  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  to  develop  the  waterways  of  the  country.  In  other  words, 
all  of  them  said  that  the  growth  of  this  country  has  reached  a 
point  where  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  countries  for  the 
trade  of  the  world,  it  is  essential  that  harbors  should  everywhere 
be  developed  so  that  material  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  manufac- 
turers at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  which  is  that  obtained  by  water 
transportation.  I  only  speak  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  a  tremendously  important  work  this  Barge  canal  is  for  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  the  canal  finished  and  completed  be- 
fore all  these  sections  elsewhere  in  the  country  in  favor  of  develop- 
ing the  Ohio  river,  the  Columbia  river,  the  Mississippi  river,  the 
inland  canal  down  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  canal  across  the  State 
of  Indiana,  also  from  Chicago  to  Duluth,  thus  cutting  off  the  long 
route  by  the  lake.  Before  any  of  these  schemes  mature,  we  are  to 
be  ready  with  our  Barge  canal  to  take  the  freight  from  the  west 
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and  bring  the  raw  materials,  etc.,  to  this  valley  and  manufacture 
them  into  products,  thus  gaining  an  advantage  over  our  competi- 
tors elsewhere  in  the  country.  But,  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
Commission  has  got  before  it  the  most  important  question  in 
reference  to  this  Barge  canal  that  we  have  to  solve  to-day.  With 
the  canal  built  from  end  to  end,  without  providing  suitable  termi- 
nals at  every  point  where  traffic  can  be  obtained  it  will  be  useless. 
What  has  mainly  forced  this  harbor  question  to  the  front  has  been 
the  fact  that  railroads  cannot  provide  sufficient  terminals  to  handle 
the  business  of  the  country.  The  railroads  are  increasing  and  in- 
creasing their  business  and  are  reaching  the  point  where  they 
cannot  handle  it.  The  railroads  are  going  now  to  enormous  ex- 
pense to  take  care  of  the  present  business  to-day  and  in  thirty 
years  from  now  all  that  the  New  York  Central  railroad  is  doing 
in  New  York  State  will  be  as  far  behind  the  demands  of  commerce 
then  as  the  present  New  York  Central  depot  is  behind  the  de- 
mands of  to-day.  Did  you  ever  know  a  railroad  that  in  building 
provided  terminals  that  were  ample  for  future  business  —  I  have 
never  known  a  single  case.  Now  that  all  goes  to  bear  upon  this 
question  of  terminals  for  this  canal.  It  is  going  to  be  a  great 
waterway  and  it  is  going  to  be  provided  with  suitable  terminals, 
to  be  built  to  take  care  of  the  great  business  in  the  future  years  to 
come  to  it.  Those  terminals  will  be  a  very  essential  feature  in 
the  use  of  the  canal,  and  its  use  will  depend  upon  the  terminals 
that  are  provided  to  conveniently  handle  its  traffic. 

Now,  bring  that  situation  to  Utica.  You  have  two  things  to 
consider,  and  they  were  both  considered  in  the  meeting  that  was 
held  here.  Here  we  have  the  industries  that  have  accumulated 
along  the  present  Erie  canal  from  Rome  to  Little  Falls  for  seventy- 
five  years,  located  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
transportation  offered  by  the  Erie  canal.  Well,  now,  it  is  a  very 
serious  question  to  think  of  our  arranging  the  terminals  in  such 
a  way  at  Utica  as  to  say  to  every  one  of  these  manufacturers  with 
their  immense  plants,  gentlemen,  if  you  want  the  advantages  of 
the  Barge  canal,  you  must  take  your  plant  up  and  move  it.  You 
see  that  is  not  practicable.  If  possible,  let  us  so  arrange  the 
matter  that  through  the  use  of  the  present  Erie  canal  now  con- 
necting with  those  industries  it  may  be  preserved  in  such  a  wa\ 
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that  they  will  continue  to  use  it  in  connection  with  the  Barge 
canal  and  be  able  to  maintain  their  present  position.  Of  course, 
it  is  impracticable  to  move  such  industries  to  another  location. 

Now,  the  other  fact  to  be  considered  is,  would  that  be  enough 
for  Utica.  Suppose  we  give  you  what  you  ask  in  reference  to  the 
Erie  canal.  Would  that  be  enough  ?  No,  gentlemen,  it  would  be 
very  shortsighted  to  do  that.  You  want  to  provide  in  connection 
with  the  Barge  canal  such  harbors  between  the  New  York  Central 
and  the  Barge  canal,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Baxter.  If 
our  anticipations  are  correct,  that  will  be  a  location  where  we  may 
expect  in  the  future  that  the  Barge  canal  will  attract  new  indns- 
ries  along  its  banks  and,  therefore,  the  development  of  the  harbor 
idea  is  necessarily  in  connection  with  the  other  idea  —  one  of 
them  being  to  preserve  what  you  have  got  in  the  way  of  future 
Barge  canal  business,  and  the  other  is  to  prepare  for  future  oppor- 
tunities for  the  building  of  new  establishments  that  will  be  located 
near  the  Barge  canal  as  near  as  practicable  upon  and  along  the 
harbors. 

Gentlemen,  the  terminal  question,  as  I  stated  before,  will  be,  in 
my  mind,  in  connection  with  this  Barge  canal  and  its  advantages 
the  most  important  question  we  have  to  consider,  and  I  trust  that 
the  experience  of  all  railroads  in  reference  to  terminal  questions 
will  be  borne  in  mind  by  you  gentlemen,  and  that  in  disposing  of 
the  question  you  will  try  to  preserve  what  you  have  got  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  make  ample  provision  for  the  future,  because,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  future  of  the  Barge  canal  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  going  to  far  surpass  the  anticipations  of  the  people 
at  the  time  they  voted  in  favor  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  sentiment 
all  over  that  the  future  development  of  this  country  has  got  to  bo 
along  the  line  of  waterways,  and  that  in  order  to  make  them  com- 
petitive terminal  facilities  must  be  provided  wherever  industries 
are  located  that  will  be  ample  to  provide  for  all  future  growth. 

I  thank  you  gentlemen  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  W.  Pierrepont  White. —  I  want  to  speak  for  Mr.  H.  Law- 
rence White,  who  was  unavoidably  taken  from  the  city  on  a  busi- 
ness engagement  to  New  York.  It  will  take  about  five  minutes  in 
order  to  give  his  view  about  the  situation. 
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Some  years  ago  he  prepared  a  study  on  the  growth  of  the  city 
of  Utica.  Taking  it  for  the  past  hundred  years  and  taking  it  in 
periods  of  ten  years  to  see  the  number  of  acres  which  were  covered 
by  the  population  here,  he  concluded  that  if  the  city  of  Utica  con- 
tinued to  grow  at  the  same  rate  for  the  next  one  hundred  and  ten 
years  it  would  extend  from  our  present  location  west  fifteen  miles. 
By  studying  the  situation  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  spur 
track  of  the  Black  River  railroad  extending  easterly  for  five  miles 
from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  north  of  the  Barge 
canal  were  constructed,  and  slips  five  hundred  feet  deep  put  on 
the  north  side  of  the  present  Barge  canal,  that  it  would  require 
twelve  slips  two  hundred  feet  apart  to  cover  all  of  the  north  of 
the  Barge  canal  necessary  with  harbor  accommodations.  These 
accommodations  if  provided  would  give  harbor  facilities  to  manu- 
facturing interests  and  cheap  land  on  which  they  could  get  the 
benefits  of  water  rates  and  just  north  of  them  the  benefits  of 
steam  railroad  transportation.  Of  course,  that  would  give  the 
connections  with  the  Ontario  and  Western,  Delaware  and  Lacka- 
wanna, and  the  New  York  Central,  and  would  open  up  the  entire 
area.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  time  the  slips  to  the 
north  on  the  Erie  canal  built  in  that  way  would  extend  all  the 
way  from  Rome  to  Little  Falls. 

Mr.  Harrison  Gilmore. —  Your  presence  here  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  us  that  you  know  what  Utica  wants,  which  we  believe 
you  are  in  favor  of  fairly  meeting.  The  great  Barge  canal,  we  all 
know,  is  to  accommodate  the  through  traffic  mostly;  that  is,  to 
take  grain  from  the  Great  Lakes  And  land  it  in  New  York  where  it 
can  run  alongside  the  ocean  vessels  and  be  transferred  without 
much  trouble.  New  York  city  was  the  one  mostly  demanding  the 
Barge  canal.  Why  ?  Because  they  saw,  as  we  have  seen,  when  we 
have  been  upon  the  St  Lawrence  river,  the  grain  going  down  the 
Canadian  channel,  and  Montreal  was  benefited  at  the  expense  of 
Xew  York.  It  is  well  that  Now  York  and  Buffalo  had  their  first 
say  and  we  have  seen  by  the  pictures  and  from  the  address  of 
Mr.  Landreth  that  there  are  great  engineering  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  on  the  Barge  canal,  but  we  know  that  New  York  has 
the  brains  and  the  money  to  do  it.  The  question  is,  what  shall 
you  do  for  the  city  of  Utica,     I  got  an  impression  from  what  T 
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read  in  the  paper  that  your  committee  can  go  no  further  than 
what  pertains  particularly  to  the  Barge  canal,  and  that  the  matter 
of  retaining  the  old  canal,  which  we  all  agree  is  very  necessary 
for  Utica,  is  a  matter  outside  of  your  jurisdiction.  If  it  is,  we 
shall  want  your  influence  at  Albany  with  out  legislators  to  retain 
this  old  canal,  for,  as  Mr.  Kernan  has  8aid,  it  is  impracticable  to 
transfer  the  present  industries  that  lie  near  this  canal  to  the 
Barge  canal.  The  tonnage  of  the  city  is  200,000  pounds;  I  have 
some  interest  in  that  tonnage.  What  we  need  for  you  to  do  is 
in  accordance  with  what  Mr.  Baxter  said,  to  take  the  old  river 
channel  and  bring  your  barges  right  down  here  to  the  foot  of 
Chapin  street  The  New  York  Central  freight  yard  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  North  Washington  and  could  very  easily  run 
across  that  street  and  along  side  of  any  storehouses  and  dockage 
that  you  construct  for  us.  They  can  also  run  a  branch  out  from 
their  Black  river  branch  of  the  New  York  Central. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  new  river  channel  which  runs 
to  the  cast,  I  think  this  matter  can  wait.  I  think  we  do  not  want 
to  ask  for  so  much  that  we  will  not  get  anything.  There  would 
be  4,000  feet  of  docking  on  the  old  river  channel  which  will  not 
be  expensive.  The  right  of  way  belongs  to  the  State  and,  there- 
fore, will  be  inexpensive.  It  is  easy  dredging  and  it  is  a  practical 
thing  for  you  to  do  for  us.  We  do  not  know  what  industries  will 
build  up  along  that  channel,  but  I  believe  we  should  prepare  for 
the  future.  Of  course,  Utioa  is  growing.  As  Mr.  White  has 
said,  he  landed  here  when  he  was  seven  years  old  and  there  were 
12,000  inhabitant*.  It  gained  from  12,000  to  13,000  when  the 
Globe  Woolen  Mills  were  built,  and  Utica  has  more  than  doubled 
within  thirty  years.    We  are  certainly  75,000  at  the  present  time. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  outside  your  jurisdiction  to  retain 
the  Erie  canal  or  not,  but  the  present  industries  of  Utica  posi- 
tively demand  its  continuation  for  the  present.  The  thought  has 
occurred  to  me  that  all  of  the  present  Erie  boats  will  be  out  of 
commission  so  far  as  competing  with  the  Barge  canal  is  concerned. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  grain  at  Buffalo  and  land  it  at 
New  York.  The  rate  of  freight  will  be  too  low  for  them.  They 
ought  to  have  a  little  opportunity  to  wear  themselves  out  on  the 
old  Erie.    A  man  who  was  under  contract  to  us  to  run  coal,  two 
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years  ago,  had  two  new  boats  built,  costing  him  $10,000.  He 
was  apparently  a  poor  man.  What  will  he  do  to  pay  for  those 
boats  ?    The  canal  men  ought  to  have  some  consideration. 

Mr.  George  E.  DeForest. —  I  did  not  come  here  with  any  idea 
of  talking  on  this  subject.  I  notice  there  arc  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen  present  to  talk  and  I  think  it  would  be  wasting  the 
time  of  the  Commission  and  would  not  be  to  -any  advantage  to 
have  me  discuss  the  subject  here.  I  thank  the  Chairman  for  his 
kindness  in  calling  upon  me  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak.  I 
think  there  are  others  we  should  hear  from. 

There  is  one  .point  that  occurs  to  me.  There  has  been  consid- 
able  discussion  upon  the  great  value  to  Utioa  of  the  amount  of 
freight  carried  by  the  canal,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very 
fractional  part  of  the  possible  value  of  the  canal  to  Utioa.  The 
influence  of  freight  on  the  canals  in  keeping  the  freight  rates  on 
the  railroads  down  is  an  important  factor  to  manufacturers  and 
business  men. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Crozier. —  Gentlemen,  I  did  not  come  to  talk  here 
this  morning.  I  came  to  keep  track  of  what  is  done  because  we 
are  personally  interested  in  the  decision  of  this  matter  and  I 
think  that  is  good  ground  on  which  to  come  forward  and  express 
a  preference.  This  is  a  very  great  question  as  the  Commission 
knows.  The  expenditure  of  $400,000,000  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  the  Panama  canal  is  not  justified  in  the  interest  of  the 
inhabitants  along  the  canal  but  it  is  justified  because  it  serves  the 
people  at  both  sides  of  the  United  States  and  jointly  for  military 
and  naval  purposes.  The  expenditure  of  money  to  build  that 
canal  is  not  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  canal  zone.  The  Suez  canal 
was  not  built  to  benefit  the  people  on  the  Red  sea;  it  was  built  to 
accommodate  the  commerce  of  the  world.  We  have  a  situation 
here  entirely  different.  We  have  a  canal  in  one  State,  not  built 
by  the  Federal  government  for  military  or  naval  purposes.  If  it 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  National  government  the  question  of 
taking  it  up  with  local  places  would  be  a  minor  matter,  but  this 
canal  is  the  Barge  canal,  and  built  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  You  people  here  in  the  State  of  New- 
York  must  pay  the  bills;  therefor,  it  is  wise  to  plan  for  future 
generations ;  it  is  better  to  take  ©are  of  the  present    It  is  those 
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who  are  here  now  who  own  industries  and  own  homes,  dependent 
upon  these  industries  that  must  pay  these  taxes  used  to  build  the 
Barge  canal  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other.  Without  re- 
gard to  the  industries  that  serve  the  people,  the  construction  of  the 
Barge  canal  would  not  be  justifiable.  You  all  know  that  in  rail- 
roading freight  is  figured  per  ton  per  mile,  and  that  if  you  can 
locate  an  industry  where  it  would  have  the  lowest  average  mile 
haul  you  have  secured  the  minimum  rate.  Now,  this  is  not  for 
the  benefit  of  factories  exclusively;  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumers who  purchase  the  products  of  those  factories.  You  know 
the  cost  of  provisions.  The  article  itself  plus  the  freight  is  what 
the  consumer  must  pay,  so  that  if  you  can  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  the  product  the  whole  benefit  goes  to  the  consumer 
of  the  products,  both  of  the  industry  and  the  farmer.  Now,  if 
you  put  an  industry  at  Buffalo  the  people  of  New  York  would  pay 
the  taxes  to  this  canal.  The  industries  located  in  the  city  of 
TTtioa  —  almost  the  center  geographically  of  this  great  Empire 
State  —  will  serve  the  people  in  all  directions.  Put  an  industry 
here  with  mills  and  they  must  feed  five  thousand  mouths  <and 
the  farmers  in  all  directions  ship  in  to  make  this  supply,  so  that 
this  Commission  in  settling  upon  the  harbor  question  here  for 
the  benefit  of  this  community  and  of  the  people  of  this  whole 
State  should  take  into  account  that  it  is  doubly  important,  or  I 
might  say  more  important  to  settle  the  question  here  in  the  Mo- 
hawk valley  from  what  it  would  be  to  settle  the  harbor  facilities 
at  either  end  of  the  Barge  canal.  You  all  know  that  the  average 
<ost  per  ton  per  mile  by  rail  runs  all  the  way  from  $2  to  $10, 
which  is  more  than  the  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  by  water. 
As  I  have  stated  above,  the  extra  cost  of  transportation  may  be 
thus  added  to  the  price  of  the  product  and  the  people  who  handle 
and  use  this  product  must  pay  that  extra  freight. 

Now,  I  want  to  just  say  one  word  in  regard  to  the  railroad.  I 
am  not  an  anti-railroad  man.  I  believe  the  railroad  corporations 
have  the  same  rights  as  individuals,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
development  of  the  waterway  system  is  necessarily  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  the  railroads.  I  believe  that  the  railroads  in  the  end 
will  be  the  chief  beneficaries  through  the  development  of  the 
waterway  system  of  this  country.     I  believe  the  more  you  can  dp 
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velop  the  waterway  facilities  here  around  Utica  and  the  Mohawk  # 

valley  the  better  water  transportation  facilities  you  can  get,  so 
that  great  industries  will  locate  here,  and  that  the  power  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  way  of  water  that  you  can  get  here  for 
the  present  as  well  as  the  future  industries  will  be  an  inducement 
to  other  industries  from  all  over  the  country  to  locate  here  in  this 
Empire  State,  and  will  help  to  pay  off  the  bonds  that  you  are 
using  to  build  this  Barge  canal  system. 

Mr.  Hendrick. — r  Gentlemen,  at  our  meeting  at  the  Majestic  we 
had  many  representatives  from  Rome,  Whitesboro,  Hion  and  Little 
Falls.  Is  there  any  man  here  from  either  of  these  places  who 
wishes  to  speak  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  E.  S.  Parsons. —  I  might  say  a  word  or  two  for  our  own 
plant,  the  typewriter  works  of  the  Remington  company  as  well  as 
for  the  entire  community. 

In  Hion  we  have  about  6,800  people;  in  the  factories  we  em- 
ploy 3,600  people  and  in  the  business  places  there  are  400  more, 
that  leaves  4,000  employees  in  Ilion  which  has  a  population  of 
6,800 ;  there  is  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  Ilion  that  we  are  em- 
ploying in  the  factories  and  the  business  places.  That  is  just  a 
comparison.  Two-thirds  of  those  people  are  living  in  Ilion,  the 
remainder  are  divided  between  Frankfort  and  Herkimer. 

At  the  present  time  if  the  present  Erie  canal  is  done  away  with 
it  would  be  a  serious  detriment  to  us  personally,  that  is,  to  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Works.  We  have  90  expanded  within 
the  last  few  years  that  our  power  plant  cannot  realize  its  worth. 
We  have  had  to  move  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  plant  which  is  an 
investment  of  $350,000. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  water  right  from  the  State  under 
which  we  can  use  water  for  our  condensing  engines.  We  have 
a  feeder  that  runs  into  the  canal  directly  opposite  our  plant,  and 
if  that  canal  is  done  away  with  we  will  have  to  increase  our  plant 
or  move  our  engine  room  to  a  new  location.  Besides  that,  we 
have  a  permit  from  the  State  Engineer  that  gives  us  permission 
to  put  up  dams  in  the  canal  when  navigation  is  closed  in  order  to 
provide  fire  facilities  for  our  plant.  I  believe  this  is  another 
matter  you  should  consider. 
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Mr.  Hendrick. —  Is  there  a  representative  here  from  Little 
Falls  ?  Well,  we  have  shown  the  courtesy  to  out  of  town  people, 
Who  else  wishes  to  talk  on  this  subject  ?  We  want  to  hear  every- 
body who  cares  to  talk. 

Mr.  George  De  Forest. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a 
further  suggestion.  I  don't  understand  the  proposition  to  retain 
the  present  Erie  canal  involves  any  very  substantial  change  in  ita 
size,  but  that  it  be  retained  as  it  is.  Now,  too  many  of  us  have 
an  idea  that  the  Barge  canal  is  to  be  entirely  used  by  the  two- 
thousand  or  three-thousand-ton  barges.  Of  course,  if  so  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  use  the  Erie  canal  as  at  present  maintained. 
I  think  it  should  be  very  much  as  it  is  on  the  ocean,  or  on  a  lake ; 
you  can  build  a  boat  to  carry  ten  thousand,  fifteen  thousand  or 
twenty  thousand  tons;  you  can  build  them  on  the  ocean  to  carry 
double  that  amount.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  all  boats 
are  built  of  that  type.  Certain  kinds  of  boats  are  suitable  for 
certain  kinds  of  work ;  therefore,  I  think  this  Barge  canal  is  not 
only  to  be  used  by  large  boats,  but  that  smaller  boats  down  to  the 
present  size  can  continue  to  use*  it  for  open  traffic.  That  will  en- 
tirely answer  our  purpose.  I  think  the  Barge  canal  with  the 
result  of  its  building  and  use  will  be  a  developer  of  local  traffic 
with  a  medium  size  boat  and  that  it  will  far  exceed  our  expecta- 
tion. Of  late  years  small  boats  have  not  been  built  because  the 
position  has  been  taken  that  the  canal  would  soon  be  abandoned 
and  that  the  small  canal  boat  would  not  longer  be  useful. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Crozier. —  On  the  Chesapeake,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  inland  waterways  in  the  world,  there  are  eight  thousand 
registered  boats.  When  you  realize  that  that  means  a  line  of 
boats  when  three  miles  apart  extending  around  the  whole  world, 
then  you  get  some  idea  of  that  fleet.  Now,  the  one  point  I  want 
to  add  to  Mr.  Kernan's  statement  is  that  the  bulk  of  all  this 
inland  traffic  is  in  small  boats.  This  new  Barge  canal  will  have 
uo  tow-path,  but  by  putting  a  gasoline  engine  into  a  canal  boat  you 
can  make  several  trips  with  it  If  you  give  up  this  canal  you 
are  shut  off  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  get  to  the  Barge  canal  — 
that  will  be  to  pick  up  all  of  your  industries  and  move  them. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Foster. —  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Kernan  explained  what 
he  did  in  his  last  remarks,  as  that  was  in  my  mind. 
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Beyond  the  borders  of  this  city,  both  east  and  west,  lying  along 
the  canal,  are  many,  many  millions  of  dollars  expended  in  plants, 
located  there  because  of  the  present  Erie  canal.  We  here  are 
anxious  that  the  Barge  canal  should  be  developed  and  provided 
with  harbors  —  that  has  been  explained  on  the  map  —  that  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Barge  canal.  I  want  to  ask  at  this  point 
one  question  of  the  State  Engineer.  Is  that  portion  of  the  present 
Erie  canal  from  Syracuse  to  New  London  to  be  retained  as  a  canal 
and  as  a  feeder  to  the  Barge  canal  ? 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  It  will  be  retained  as  a  feeder 
primarily  but  there  is  provision  for  a  junction  lock  at  New  Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Foster. —  Then,  in  retaining  the  present  Erie  canal, 
which  I  assume  is  not  a  matter  for  this  Commission  to  decide,  but, 
incidentally,  it  is  wise  perhaps  to  call  attention  to  it;  we  are 
anxious  to  have  it  retained  for  navigation  purposes  and  for  water 
purposes.  It  will  connect  with  the  Black  River  canal  and  also 
with  that  portion  of  the  canal  from  the  Barge  canal  connection  to 
Syracuse. 

I  assume  that  there  will  always  be  a  type  of  vessel  and  boat 
that  can  navigate  the  present  canal  which  will  do  business  of  a 
local  character.  The  Barge  canal,  of  course,  in  the  main,  will  be 
for  through  traffic. 

One  important  point  that  I  want  to  direct  to  your  attention  and 
which  I  was  advised  by  the  engineer  was  a  proper  matter  to  bring 
before  you;  that  is,  with  reference  to  the  two  harbors  on  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  lakes,  located  at  Cayuga  on  Cayuga  lake  and  Wat-king 
on  Seneca  lake.  Now,  I  think  that  as  the  product  of  coal  is  one 
of  the  most  important  commodities  to  be  transported  throughout 
the  State  and  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  that  commodity 
which  every  industry  and  every  household  is  interested  in,  it  is 
important  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  canal  which  the  law  now  provides  shall  be  enlarged  to  the 
capacity  of  the  Barge  canal;  that  the  first  thing  that  should  be 
done  in  connection  with  this  should  be  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  those  harbors  to  the  capacity  that  they  will  be  able 
to  be  used  for  Barge  canal  purposes,  so  that  the  present  canal  can 
be  utilized  in  transporting  coal  from  those  harbors  to  various 
Vol.  11  —  12 
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points  in  the  State.  There  are  places  along  the  canal  which  have 
filled  up  that  need  cleaning  out  in  order  that  the  present  type  of 
canal  boat  can  navigate  to  its  fullest  capacity  and  carry  its  full 
load.  I  do  not  mean  to  improve  the  locks  and  all  that,  hut  make 
it  a  temporary  matter  so  that  it  can  be  utilized  during  the  interval 
when  the  Barge  canal  is  built  throughout  the  State.  That  will 
give  us  this  important  commodity  that  we  need  and  which  we  can 
have  the  benefit  of  at  a  very  early  date  by  the  improvement  and 
enlargement  of  those  harbors. 

Now,  another  thing  in  connection  with  this.  I  understand  the 
last  time  I  looked  it  up  that  the  freight  rates  from  the  coal  sections 
to  Watkins  and  to  Ithaca  were  the  same  as  at  Syracuse.  Now, 
that  should  not  be.  It  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  coal  mines  at 
present  of  any  point  in  the  State.  If  the  railroad  companies  are 
charging  excessive  rates  for  transporting  coal  from  the  mines  to 
that  harbor  when  we  provide  a  good  harbor  to  which  they  can  run 
their  trains  and  dump  their  cars,  which  I  think  make  a  trip  a  day, 
if  they  charge  excessively,  we  have  redress  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  because  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York 
State  is  interstate  business  and  can  be  regulated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  These  harbors  are  matters  that  interest 
every  town,  city  and  hamlet;  therefore,  I  bring  this  matter  to 
your  attention  and  consideration  that  it  may  be  taken  up  first. 
I  think  it  will  save  many,  many  thousands  of  dollars  before  the 
canal  is  done,  which  will  help  to  pay  the  appropriation  of  seven 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question.  Mr.  Gilmore,  I  think,  made  the  statement  that  the 
freight  transported  on  the  canal  amounted  to  200,000  tons  a  year. 
What  proportion  is  incoming  and  what  proportion  is  outgoing? 

Mr.  Harrison  Gilmore. —  The  larger  portion  of  it  is  incoming. 
The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroad  have  a  shipping 
trestle  where  they  used  to  ship  40,000  tons  a  year,  perhaps  25,000 
tons  now.  This  is  included  in  the  200.000  tons.  There  is  20,000 
tons  from  Can  as  to  ta,  coming  over  the  Ehnira  and  Courtland  and 
the  Northern  railroads.  There  are  some  additions  to  be  made  to 
that.  There  are  three  or  four  small  steamboats  that  run  up  and 
down  here  with  light  freight  as  an  express  line.    These  are  not  in- 
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eluded  in  that  total.     They  go  out  from  here  every  day  with  a 
load  of  something  like  seventy  or  eighty  tons  apiece. 

(The  following  letter  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Utiea 
chamber  of  commerce  shows  the  amount  of  merchandise  shipped 
and  received  via  the  Erie  canal  during  the  year.) 

"  Letters  were  sent  to  108  shippers  and  responses  were  re- 
ceived from  29  who  use  the  canal  for  shipping  and  receiving 
freight  and  which  showed  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  222,331 
tons  in  and  out  of  Utica  as  follows : 

Receipts.     Shipments. 

"  Lumber,  Grain,  Merchandise 18,739  712 

"  Coal,  Sand,  Stone,  Asphalt 141,172      61,708 


159,911      62,420 
62,420 


222,331 


u  One  industry,  now  on  the  Erie  Canal,  writes  that  all  its 
business  is  done  by  railroads,  but  that  if  suitable  arrange- 
ments between  the  Barge  Canal  and  Erie  Canal  can  be  es- 
tablished it  will  ship  from  40  to  50  tons  per  week  by  Canal. 

"Another  that  received  1500  tons  on  the  Erie  Canal  last 
year  reported  that  with  the  Barge  Canal  available  this  amount 
could  be  greatly  increased. 

"Another  that  shipped  to  the  extent  of  15  tons  last  year 
says  that  with  proper  facilities  for  receiving  and  shipping 
freight  at  Utica,  the  firm  could  make  considerable  use  of  the 
Barge  Canal. 

"Another  that  last  year  shipped  20  tons  states  that  the  lack 
of  proper  facilities  at  Utica  and  other  points  to  which  the 
firm  might  ship  gives  so  much  trouble  that  it  never  uses  the 
canal  except  when  requested. 

"A  company  just  formed  and  which  has  a  site  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  states  that  it  will  use  that  waterway  annually  for 
receiving  40,000  tons  and  shipping  20,000  tons. 

"A  firm  on  the  Erie  Canal  does  a  local  jobbing  business 
east  to  Little  Falls  of  75  tons  annually. 
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"A  concern  on  the  Erie  Canal  which  has  been  receiving  on 
an  average  of  2,000  tons  per  year  states  that  this  shipment  by 
water  would  be  cut  off  should  there  be  no  connection  between 
the  Erie  and  Barge  Canals. 

"Another  concern  on  the  Erie  Canal  receiving  1,000  ton* 
per  year  states  that  with  better  facilities  here  for  handling 
freight  it  would  ship  much  more. 

"Another  shipper  now  using  the  Erie  Canal  states  that  the 
retention  of  that  ditch  between  Rome  and  Little  Falls  for 
harbor  facilities  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

"Another  industry,  which  formerly  used  the  Erie  Canal, 
states  that  it  will  probably  do  large  business  by  Barge  Canal, 
but  that  the  Erie  Canal  will  be  of  no  service  to  it" 

Air.  O.  S.  Foster. —  As  I  have  been  traveling  from  Buffalo  to 
Dnluth  I  have  noticed  that  there  are  many  vessels  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  which  transportation  is  regular.  It  seems  to 
be  systematic.  It  is  provided  all  along  from  Buffalo  west  with 
harbor  facilities  where  freight  can  be  taken  to  the  freight  docks 
and  regular  vessels  can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  whatever  prod- 
ucts are  placed  there  for  transportation.  Now,  here  in  Utica  and 
all  along  the  canal  the  frequency  of  boats  for  carrying  traffic  has 
been  reduced  from  at  one  time  eight  thousand  boats  to  the  present 
time  of  perhaps  seven  or  eight  hundred.  That  frequency  thkt 
once  existed  but  which  does  not  now  exist  has  been  a  very  great 
detriment  to  transportation  by  canal.  Here  in  Utica  we  have  no 
harbor  facilities,  we  have  no  room  for  storage  purposes.  If  we 
want  to  ship  anything,  we  have  no  place  to  take  it  or  to  store  it; 
we  cannot  have  our  teams  loaded  with  freight  and  wait  for  some 
boat  to  come  along  to  put  it  on.  I  refer  particularly  to  merchan- 
dise. If  we  had  harbor  facilities,  docks,  warehouses  and  a  har- 
bor entry  the  same  as  railroads  have  the  canal  would  get  more 
business;  it  would  be  natural.  There  is  no  facility  for  carrying 
on  or  conducting  merchandise  traffic. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  Mr.  Parsons,  you  made  a  statement 
that  your  company  is  using  water  from  the  canal  and  that  also  in 
the  winter  you  use  the  water  for  fire  protection. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Parsons. —  You  see,  we  have  to  have  two  sources  of 
supply;  that  is,  if  we  have  two  sources  of  supply  we  get  better 
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insurance  rates.  Our  fire  system  is  connected  up  so  we  can  get 
water  from  the  city  main.  If  anything  should  happen  to  the 
city  main  or  breaks  should  occur,  we  have  it  so  arranged  that  we 
can  draw  from  the  canal. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  Mr.  White,  is  that  true  here  in  the 
city  of  Utica  ! 

Mr.  W.  Pierpont  White. —  In  the  city  of  Utica  the  insurance 
rates  are  not  very  high.  We  have  two  sources  of  water  supply. 
We  have  been  favored  with  water  in  the  canal  so  as  to  protect 
us  from  high  insurance  rates.  Mills  that  line  our  canal  for 
nearly  a  mile  and  one-half  east  of  us  use  the  water  to  exhaust,  but 
return  it  into  the  canal  and,  therefore,  it  makes  no  draft  on  the 
gupply. 

In  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  old  Erie  canal  with  the  Barge 
canal,  the  plans  of  the  Barge  canal  include  a  lock  at  Little  Falls,  T 
believe,  which  would  lock  in  both  to  the  old  canal  and  out  of  it 
into  the  Barge  canal,  and  if  the  old  canal  is  to  be  retained  west 
of  Rome,  in  locking  across  the  Barge  canal  where  it  cute  the  old 
Erie  canal  the  plan  would  be  to  let  the  present  sized  Erie  canal 
boats  lock  into  the  Erie  canal  at  that  point,  connecting  with  the 
Barge  canal  and  go  as  far  west  as  possible,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  The  point  where  the  Erie  is  cut  by 
the  Barge  canal  at  Borne  there  is  considerable  elevation  and  it  is 
necessary  to  lock  down  from  this  level  of  the  Erie  canal  to  the 
Barge  canal  level.  It  would  be  necessary  to  provide  water  to 
lock  both  ways. 

Do  I  understand  the  manufacturers  return  all  water  to  the  canal 
and  there  is  no  waste  ? 

Mr.  Harrison. —  The  Oriskany  creek  runs  in  this  side  of  Orisk- 
any.  I  read  in  th«  papers  that  all  of  this  water  supply  that  is 
required  for  use  in  the  Erie  canal  now  both  north  and  south  of 
Utica  is  to  be  taken  for  the  Barge  canal  and  that  being  true  there 
is  plenty  of  water  coming  into  the  old  Erie  canal  that  would  be  a 
feeder  into  the  Barge  canal. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  That  is  a  question  whether  there  is 
enough  water  to  run  both  ways. 

Mr.  Harrison  Gilmore. —  The  Black  river  turns  in  tat  this  point. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  We  could  not  use  that 
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Mr.  John  R.  Baxter. —  I  hare  some  figures  which  I  got  out  yes- 
terday in  regard  to  this  very  question.  The  water  in  the  storage 
reservoirs  in  the  Chenango  river  watershed  comes  through  the 
Oriskany  creek.  These  storage  reservoirs  now  belong  to  the  State 
and  are  as  follows: 

There  are  six  reservoirs  with  a  combined  storage  capacity  of 
1,355,888,300  cubic  feet  This  represents  a  drainage  urea  of  87 
square  miles  and  is  in  addition  the  natural  drain-age  area  of  143 
square  miles,  which  represents  the  drainage  area  of  Oriskany 
creek. 


Eaton  brook  . . . 
Hatch  lake 
Bradley  brook   . 
Kingsley    brook 
Madison  brook  . 
Delano  pond   . . 


From  the  Chenango  river  there  is  an  area  of  184  square  miles 
that  is  drained  by  the  Oriskany  creek,  so  that  the  water  that  passes 
Utica  through  the  Erie  canal  is  almost  entirely  that  water.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  that  supply  would  be  plenty  large  enough  to  keep 
the  water  in  the  Erie  canal  and  answer  for  locking  purposes  and 
for  all  the  purposes  it  is  used. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  water  by  the  manufacturers  I  am  in  a 
position  to  know  very  closely  what  they  use  and  what  they  waste. 
I  have  been  in  the  contracting  business  and  have  built  sewers  lead- 
ing from  these  mills  and  have  seen  what  water  they  use.  They 
do  not  waste  5  per  cent,  of  the  water  they  take  out  of  the  Erie 
canal ;  it  all  goes  back  in  the  shape  of  warm  water  after  using 
it  in  the  expansion  engines. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wardle. —  In  this  tonnage,  I  suppose  you  only  in- 
cluded the  city  of  Utica.  You  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
the  towns  east  of  Utioa.  We  have  had  a  tonnage  of  25,000  tons  a 
year.  If  we  had  to  take  and  bring  all  our  ooal  from  the  Barge 
canal  or  from  the  railroad,  it  would  mean  an  enormous  expense, 
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and  it  would  make  our  price  of  coal  very  costly.  During  the  navi- 
gation season  we  cannot  get  enough  coal  to  supply  us  during  the 
winter,  though  we  store  it  in  sheds  and  buildings  which  we  have 
erected  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Hendrick. —  Is  there  any  one  who  wishes  to  speak  on  this 
subject  ?    Is  there  any  question  you  would  like  to  ask  ? 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams. —  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  presented 
your  difficulties  very  fully  and  it  seems  to  me  we  have  ample  in- 
formation, I  believe,  to  form  our  objections  or  decisions.  I  de- 
sire to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  for  the  careful  and 
able  way  in  which  this  matter  has  been  presented;  I  regret  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  Mr.  Stevens,  owing  to  illness 
at  Syracuse  yesterday,  was  compelled  to  return  to  Albany  and  his 
condition  was  such  that  Mr.  Donaldson  went  with  him.  This  ex- 
plains their  absence  to-day. 

Mr.  Hendrick. —  I  think  we  would  be  safe  in  saying  we  regret 
very  much  the  illness  of  Mr.  Stevens.  We  would  like  to  have 
him  here  and  we  regret  still  more  that  he  is  kept  away  on  account 
of  sickness.  Before  proceeding  further,  let  me  ask  the  Commission 
to  accompany  me  to  the  club  for  lunch,  if  you  will  kindly  accept 
the  invitation. 
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Eleventh  Public  Hearing  of  the  State  Barge  Canal  Terminal 
Commission,  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1910.    11 :00  a.  m. 

Present. —  Messrs.  Frank  M.  Williams,  Chairman;  Faro- 
erick  C.  Stevens,  Edward  A.  Bond,  Harvey  J.  Donaldson, 
Commissioners,  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Hon.  Elias  P.  Mann,  Mayor ;  William  J.  Roche,  Esq. ;  W.  F. 
Gurley,  Esq. ;  Walter  P.  Warren,  Esq. ;  representing  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Gentlemen,  the  Terminal  Commission 
is  prepared  to  open  its  public  hearing  in  reference  to  the  facilities 
in  the  city  of  Troy  in  connection  with  the  Barge  canal,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  what  your  ideas  are  on  the  subject. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  to  advance  any  ideas 
at  all  at  this  time,  or  to  make  any  plans.  The  purpose  of  this 
hearing  is  to  find  out  what  the  people  of  Troy  think  they  want, 
and  we  will  consider  afterwards  the  merits  of  your  propositions. 
The  hearing  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Gurley;, 

Mr.  W.  F.  Gurley. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission: I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Troy  before  this  Commission,  in  place  of  the 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Douglas,  who  has 
been  unexpectedly  detained.  This  matter  of  the  improvement 
of  the  Hudson  river  and  providing  a  suitable  terminal  for  the 
Barge  and  Champlain  canals  has  enlisted  the  interest  of  our 
citizens  for  quite  a  period  of  time.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  the  representative  of  business  organizations  of  the  city,  ap- 
pointed some  months  ago  a  committee  who  should  have  special 
charge  of  that  matter  through  the  assistance  of  the  Engineer, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Government  Engineers  surveys  more 
or  less  in  extent  have  been  made,  and  we  have  endeavored  to 
familiarize  ourselves  more  or  less  with  the  proposition  a9  it 
presents  itself  to  us  here  in  Troy. 

[360] 
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We  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy  of  the  Commission  in 
coming  to  our  city  and  enabling  the  citizens  of  Troy  to  meet 
with  them  and  to  present  their  case  on  the  ground.  We  are 
prepared  to  present  our  claims,  and  appreciate  the  opportunity 
which  you  have  given  us.  The  citizens  of  Troy  arc  very  en- 
thusiastic in  this  matter;  the  municipal  body,  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, has  taken  action  upon  the  subject;  the  citizens  generally  are 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  city  is  here  and 
will  speak  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  city  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  presentation  of  our  case.  I  now  am  pleased  to  present  to  you 
Mr.  William  J.  Roche,  who  will  make  the  presentation  of  the 
case  of  the  city  of  Troy  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  its  citizens  generally. 

Mr.  William  J.  Roche. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Commission :  If  the  Commission  please,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  this  city  desires  to  present  a  statement  of  facts  and  considera- 
tions which  that  body  believes  should  influence  you  in  making 
your  report  to  the  Legislature  recommending  the  establishment  by 
the  State  of  a  terminal  and  facilities  at  the  city  of  Troy  for  the 
canals  of  the  State,  and  to  promote  their  usefulness.  Thoughtful 
men  recognize  the  fact  that  if  the  canals  are  to  be  employed  as 
carriers  of  freight  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have  been  in 
recent  years,  if  they  are  to  be  made  and  to  be  effective  regulators 
of  freight  rates  in  this  great  State,  if  they  are  to  be  made  attrac- 
tive to  shippers,  a  new  policy  must  be  entered  upon,  and  the  State 
must  furnish  for  these  canals  and  for  its  people  terminals  and 
facilities  like  unto  those  which  have  always  been  furnished  by  the 
great  railroad  systems  of  the  State  and  country.  We  must  have 
places  where  boats  can  load  and  unload,  not  by  the  grace  of  any  in- 
dividual or  corporation,  but  as  matter  of  right.  We  must  have 
offices  where  the  shipper  and  the  operator  of  boats  can  come  in 
contact  and  do  business.  We  must  have  places  where  the  business 
man  can  go  to  and  make  inquiry  and  obtain  information  both  as  to 
boats,  their  places,  their  owners,  their  dimensions,  the  kinds  of 
freight  they  are  capable  of  carrying,  and  the  rates  at  which  the 
freight  will  be  carried.  In  other  words,  we  must  bring  the  man 
who  has  business  into  frequent  and  easily  obtained  contact  with 
the  man  wants  to  do  business  by  means  of  his  boat,  whether  it  bo 
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the  boat  that  carries  the  freight  or  the  boat  that  draws  the  boat  that 
carries  the  freight  The  canals  of  the  State  have  ceased  to  be  the 
great  carriers  of  freight  that  they  were  in  former  years  by  reason, 
among  other  things,  that  the  operators  of  boats  and  the  business 
men  have  been  at  arm's  length.  There  have  not  been  supplied  the 
means  and  the  facilities  for  bringing  them  in  close  touch  with  one 
another. 

Now,  so  much  as  to  the  general  view  and  as  to  the  general 
necessity,  a  necessity  which  is  recognized  fully  by  this  act  creating 
and  constituting  your  Commission,  the  very  title  of  which  is  of  the 
most  comprehensive  character,  and  would  remind  one  of  the 
original  declaration  of  the  courageous  and  farsighted  men  of  this 
State  back  in  1817,  when  they  declared  the  purpose  of  the  State 
in  inaugurating  the  proposed  Erie  canal  system  in  the  following 
preamble,  which  is  found  in  the  Act  of  1817: 

"  Whereas,  Navigable  communication  between  Lakes  Erie 
and  Champlain  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  will  promote  agri- 
culture, manufacture  and  commerce,  mitigate  the  calamities 
of  war,  enhance  the  blessings  of  peace,  consolidate  the  Union, 
and  advance  the  prosperity  and  elevate  the  character  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"  Whereas,  It  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  the  people  of  this 
State  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which  the  Almighty  haa 
placed  in  their  hands  for  the  production  of  such  signal,  ex- 
tensive and  lasting  benefits  to  the  human  race." 

The  title  of  this  Act  of  1909,  which  it  is  always  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  which  is  the  guide  of  this  Commission  and  declares  the 
policy  of  the  people  of  the  State  as  expressed  through  its  legisla- 
tive body,  is  "An  act  authorizing  an  inquiry  into  the  question  as 
to  providing  terminal  facilities  on  the  canals  of  this  State,  with  a 
view  of  ultimately  improving  and  fostering  the  commerce  of  the 
State,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor." 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  city  of  Troy :  First.  It  is  the  natural 
place  for  such  terminals  and  facilities  as  your  body  is  to  take 
into  consideration,  and  as  to  which  you  are  to  make  report,  be- 
cause it  is  at  the  head  of  tidewater  navigation  on  the  Hudson 
river,  the  noblest  river  of  the  country,  a  river  which  is  almost  un- 
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excelled  among  the  rivers  of  the  country  in  the  variety  and  volume 
of  its  commerce;  and  at  this  point  the  two  great  internal  high- 
ways of  this  State  unite  their  waters  with  those  of  the  Hudson 
river.  Second.  It  is  the  legal  terminus  of  the  canal,  the  statutory 
terminus  of  the  canals,  because  the  Referendum  Act  of  1903,  ap- 
proved by  the  people  and  under  which  the  $101,000,000  expendi- 
ture is  proceeding,  declares  that  the  Erie  canal  shall  commence  at 
Congress  street  in  Troy,  and  that  the  Champlain  canal  shall  com- 
mence at  Waterford,  and  Waterford  is  simply  Troy  elongated. 

Third.  We  have  here  the  advantage  of  proximity,  for  Troy  is 
the  eastern  terminus  of  one  canal  and  the  southern  terminus  of 
another,  and  terminal  structures  and  facilities  should  be  con- 
venient to  the  point  where  vessels  will  leave  the  canals  and  where 
barges  will  enter  the  canals. 

Fourth.  This  is  a  great  manufacturing  and  industrial  com- 
munity, and  it  is  in  close  touch  with  other  great  communities  to 
the  north,  and  northeast  and  east  of  this  city.  When  the  Hoosick 
mountain  was  pierced  by  a  tunnel  Troy  became  the  gateway  of  the 
east,  the  emporium  through  whose  borders  would  naturally  pass 
the  rich  productions  of  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  our 
country  in  friendly  exchange  or  barter,  each  section  depending 
upon  the  other. 

Fifth.  This  city  has  most  extensive  railroad  communications 
by  means  of  the  New  York  Central,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the 
Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Rutland  railroads,  and  their  affiliated 
companies,  and  by  the  Hudson  Valley  line,  a  trolley  line  which 
penetrates  into  the  north  to  Warrensburg,  and  which  operates  ex- 
press freight  cars. 

Sixth.  It  has  a  river  and  dock  front  and  lands  behind  the 
docks  which  are  entirely  suitable  for  terminal  structures  and 
facilities,  with  which  railroad  connections  can  be  easily  had  for 
the  transshipment  of  freight,  and  which  are  accessible  because  of 
the  short  haul  to  the  manufacturing  and  business  establishments  of 
this  city. 

Seventh.  If  the  policy  of  the  State  be  that  the  canals  shall  feed 
the  communities  and  the  industries  along  their  lines,  the  com- 
munities and  industries  which  are  taxed  and  must  be  taxed  for 
their  construction  and  maintenance,  and  that  likewise  these  corn- 
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munities  shall  feed  the  canals,  then  that  policy  can  be  fully  met 
and  can  be  put  into  continuing  execution  by  the  establishment  of 
adequate  terminal  facilities  in  this  city. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  consider  this  question  fo*  a  moment 
from  the  local  standpoint,  and  from  the  State  and  interstate 
standpoints.  Troy  and  its  auxiliary  and  tributary  communities 
will  be  helped  by  the  canals,  and  they  will  in  return  help  the 
canals.  This  statement  can  be  substantiated  by  some  figures, 
figures  not  gathered  by  optimistic  enthusiastic,  interested  citizens 
who  boast  about  their  town  during  the  day  and  sleep  at  night 
with  an  eye  open  to  the  glorious  possibilities  of  their  city;  they 
are  figures,  some  at  least,  that  I  will  call  to  your  attention, 
gathered  by  the  National  government,  set  forth  in  an  official  pub- 
lication which  in  itself  shows  the  extreme  care  and  the  extreme 
detail  which  characterized  the  work  of  the  Federal  officials  in 
this  matter.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  bulletin  which  was  issued 
in  1905  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  of  the  manufactures  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  the  year  preceding,  the  information  being  there  published  in 
regard  to  every  locality  of  importance  in  this  State.  It  is  stated 
in  that  bulletin  that  the  figures  are  "  confined  to  manufacturing 
establishments  conducted  under  what  is  known  as  the  factory 
system,  thus  excluding  the  neighborhood  industries  and  hand 
trades."  Now,  the  showing  made  as  to  Troy,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  is  striking,  and  we  think  it  is  magnificent.  There 
are  these  figures  given:  Number  of  industries,  311  j  proprietors 
and  firm  members,  310;  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  1,409;  wage 
earners,  19,114.  That  is  of  men  and  women  and  children  who 
are  upwards  of  16  years  of  age.  Cost  of  materials  used,  $13,746,- 
280;  value  of  products,  including  custom  work  and  repairing, 
$31,860,829. 

Now  these,  gentlemen,  are  the  figures  for  one  year  only. 
They  take  no  account  of  freight  received  or  sent  out  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  wholesale  stores,  such  as  hardware,  furniture,  gro- 
ceries, clothing,  dry  goods  houses,  or  the  stores  doing  both  a 
wholesale  and  retail  business,  or  the  large  stores  doing  purely  a 
retail  business,  all  of  which  establishment*  receive  every  year 
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thousands  and  thousands  of  packages  of  freight,  the  value  and  cost 
of  which  do  not  figure  in  this  bulletin  of  the  government  as  to  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  city  of  Troy  at  all.  Since  that 
publication  there  has  been  a  very  gratifying  growth  of  many  of  the 
industries  of  this  city;  that  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
collar  or  linen  industry,  Troy  holding  the  supreme  place  in  this 
country  in  that  industry.  Thirty  manufacturers  here  engaged  in 
the  business  of  making  collars  and  cuffs  and  shirts;  upwards  of 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  collars  and  cuffs  made  in  this 
country  being  manufactured  right  here  within  our  own  corporate 
limits.  There  are  many  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  which 
have  been  invested  in  that  industry;  one  of  the  concerns  alone 
having  a  capital  stock  of  $17,000,000,  and  there  being  employed 
within  the  walls  of  that  one  establishment  alone  (an  establishment 
of  which  one  of  our  committee  is  the  president),  4,000  persons. 
The  wages  paid  out  in  the  collar  industry  in  this  city  for  the 
year  1907  were  upward  of  $13,000,000;  and  most  of  these  fac- 
tories are  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  river. 

Now,  in  order  that  you  may  get  a  little  idea  of  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  city,  the  estab- 
lishments which  would  be  helped  by  the  enlarged  canals,  and  the 
furnishing  of  proper  terminal  facilities,  and  which  in  return  will 
help  to  give  business  to  the  canals,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
of  these:  At  the  southern  end  of  the  city  is  the  Continuous  Rail- 
Joint  Company,  operating  very  large  mills  where  joint  rails  are 
made,  and  where  several  hundred  persons  are  employed.  Next 
north  of  that  is  the  great  Burden  Iron  Works,  where  more  horse- 
shoes are  turned  out  and  always  have  been  since  old  Henry 
Burden  came  here  to  bless  this  community  by  his  industry,  his 
inventive  genius  and  his  energy,  where  more  horeshoes  and  a 
higher  quality  of  merchant  iron  have  been  turned  out  than  in 
any  establishment  in  this  country,  a  merchant  iron  which  received 
the  stamp  of  standard  from  the  United  States  government,  be- 
cause it  was  named  in  its  specifications  for  material  of  that  kind; 
that  company  maintains  a  works  which  have,  I  should  say,  half 
a  mile  of  water  front,  where  1,500  persons  are  employed,  and 
where,  in  addition  to  horseshoes  and  merchant  iron,  staybolt  iron, 
boiler  rivets  and  socket  bolts  are  made  in  very  large  quantities. 
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Next  north  of  that  shop  is  the  old  well-known  foundry  of 
Fuller,  Warren  &  Company,  the  stove  foundry,  which  has  been 
in  existence  there  for  upward  of  sixty  years,  and  which  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  stove  industry  of  this  country,  giving  fame  to 
Troy,  and  making  the  stoves  and  ranges  which  have  brought 
comfort  to  homes  throughout  this  country.  This  establishment 
is  on  the  river  front. 

Next  north  of  that  is  the  Ludlow  Valve  Works,  where  several 
hundred  men  are  employed,  where  valves  of  all  kinds  and  sizes 
are  made,  and  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  That  is 
on  the  river  front. 

Then  comes  the  extensive  freight  yard  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  running  from  the 
Poestenkill  creek  north  to  Adams  street.  In  Adams  street  are 
the  tracks  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad,  running  down  to  the 
dock,  where  the  dock  or  terminal  is  of  that  extensive  railroad 
system. 

Now,  these  are  some  of  the  great  works  which  minister  to  the 
prosperity  of  Troy,  and  which  do  a  business  that  calls  for  the 
annual  receipt  of  large  quantities  of  raw  material,  and  which 
annually  ship  out  large  quantities  of  manufactured  products.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  particularly  or  with  any  more  de- 
tail than  I  have  done  to  the  collar  establishments  of  the  city 
which  are  situate  principally  north  of  the  "  Long  "  or  Delaware 
&  Hudson  bridge.  Between  the  Boston  &  Maine  dock  terminal 
and  that  bridge  are  lumber  yards,  coal  yards,  and  the  wholesale 
business  houses  of  the  city  engaged  in  the  carrying  on  of  dif- 
ferent businesses. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  undertook  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Black, 
who  is  here  present  (and  I  may  interrupt  the  general  tenor  of 
my  remarks  to  here  express  to  Colonel  Black  the  appreciation 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Harbor  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  the  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  our  work,  and  for 
the  persoiial  attention  which  he  has  given  to  the  examination  of 
the  upper  Hudson,  and  to  the  institution  of  plans  for  its  develop- 
ment on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  that 
river) — we  undertook  at  his  request  to  get  some  further  informa- 
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tion  than  was  found  in  this  government  bulletin  as  to  the  business 
of  Troy;  and  we  ascertained  that  there  were  here  1,297  persons 
and  concerns  engaged  in  manufacture ;  that  there  were  1,977  per- 
sons and  concerns  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits;  that  there 
were  of  these  incorporated  manufacturing  and  business  com* 
]  anies  175;  that  there  were  of  transportation  companies 
16.  These  concerns  are  engaged  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  brushes  (and  it  would  surprise  you  to  know  the  extent  of  the 
brush  industry  of  this  city.  It  has  grown  very  much  in  recent 
years,  although  it  is  an  old  industry,  having  been  established  in 
Lansingburg  late  in  the  eighteenth  century),  chains,  brick,  iron 
tubing,  bells,  malt  beverages,  knit  goods,  cotton  goods,  paper  boxes, 
malleable  iron,  paints  and  laundry  machinery.  There  is  one  very 
noticeable  thing,  gentlemen,  in  the  bulletin  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  that  is  the  very  large  and  unusual  percentage  of  per- 
sons in  this  city  who  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  to  the 
total  population  of  the  city.  There  is  here  an  army  of  industrial 
workers,  of  skilled  mechanics  of  the  highest  grade;  there  has 
always  been  such  an  army  of  men  in  this  community.  There  is 
probably  no  place  in  this  country  in  which  there  is  a  more  skilled, 
devoted,  faithful  body  of  women  workers  than  is  to  be  found  in 
Troy,  and  the  wages  that  are  paid  out  here  in  these  industries 
are  circulated  with  remarkable  freedom.  The  workers  in  this 
community,  men  and  women,  clothe  themselves  and  feed  themselves 
probably  as  well  if  not  better  than  in  any  community  in  this  world, 
because  they  are  skilled,  because  those  of  to-day  are  the  descend- 
ants of  skilled  workmen  and  skilled  workwomen,  and  because  the 
great  body  of  them  receive  compensation  which  enables  them  to 
live  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  American  citizenship.  Now, 
we  do  not  want  to  ignore  any  of  our  neighbors,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  I  call  your  attention  to  a  few  other  figures  stated  in 
this  bulletin,  namely,  the  figures  of  the  city  of  Cohoes,  across  the 
river  from  us  at  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson.  There 
the  industries  number  ninety-five.  Value  of  materials  used,  $6,- 
283,545 ;  value  of  products,  $10,289,823  —  all  for  one  year.  And 
besides  these  there  are  many  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Waterford,  Green  Island  and  Watervliet,  which  are  really  a  part 
of  the  industrial  life  and  activity  of  this  city  of  Troy.    We  do 
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not,  gentlemen,  desire  to  disparage  any  of  our  neighbors  or  anj 
community  within  the  State  of  New  York ;  we  have  no  stones  to 
throw  at  any  of  them.  We  shall  rejoice  in  their  prosperity.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  them,  but  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  extent  of  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness and  the  trade  of  this  community  and  its  importance  to  the 
State,  and  of  impressing  upon  you  the  value  and  importance  of 
encouraging  such  a  community  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which 
are  conferred  upon  you  by  this  statute,  that  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  same  bulletin  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  city  of  Albany  in  the  same  year  as  given  for  Troy 
was  $20,208,715,  or  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  Troy's 
production;  and  that  the  value  of  products  of  Syracuse,  a  city 
which  has  a  population  I  think  about  50  per  cent  larger  than  that 
of  Troy  was  $34,823,751,  or  slightly  above  the  figure  for  Troy; 
and  that  the  number  of  wage-earners  in  Albany,  as  stated  in  the 
same  document,  was  8,976,  and  in  Syracuse  was  14,578,  while  in 
Troy  it  was  19,114. 

Pursuant  to  the  policy  of  placing  before  you  facta  which  would 
be  helpful  to  you  in  determining  the  matters  you  have  under 
consideration,  we  undertook  to  procure  some  figures  of  local  ton- 
nage and  value  of  Troy's  outgoing  and  incoming  water  traffic 
on  the  Hudson  river  in  1908 ;  as  it  was  reported  to  us  by  such 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  as  responded  to  requests  of 
the  committee,  and  we  have  the  following  figures:  Lumber  and 
timber  —  I  think  I  will  omit  the  statement  of  the  quantities  and 
the  value  in  each  case,  because  I  am  going  to  leave  this  com- 
munication with  the  committee,  and  will  go  on  to  state  what 
the  articles  themselves  axe,  and  give  the  total ;  lumber  and  timber ; 
general  merchandise;  raw  material,  such  as  muslin  and  linen; 
grain,  malt,  etc;  coal,  iron,  sand  and  stone;  manufactured  pro- 
ducts; fruit  and  general  produce;  cement,  brick,  fire  clay,  ice 
and  plaster;  drugs,  paints,  oil,  glass;  the  total  tonnage  520,860, 
of  a  value  of  $24,096,838.  I  desire  right  here  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  variety  of  things  that  are  represented  by  this 
tonnage  and  the  value  of  it.  Now,  from  these  figures,  from 
interviews  sought  with  persons  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
the  trade  and  business,  we  made  up  an  estimate  of  what  the 
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increase  of  tonnage  would  be  by  reason  of  the  improvement  and 
development  of  the  Hudson  river  and  of  the  canals  of  the  State 
for  the  .purposes  of  water  borne  commerce,  and  from  that  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase  in  tonnage  would  be 
371,000  tons  of  a  value  of  $25,000,000.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  Hudson  Navigation  Company,  reported  to  the  State  for 
1008  a  tonnage  of  50,188,  and  a  value  of  $728,340,  while  the 
canal  tonnage  passing  by  Troy  in  1908  was  1,366,289. 

I  have  stated  that  Troy  was  a  converging  point  for  extensive 
railroad  systems.  We  attempted  to  procure  actual  railroad  ton- 
nage to  this  city  for  the  year  1908,  and  based  upon  what  was 
reported  to  us  from  a  comparison  of  responses  and  the  ratio  of 
amounts  given,  we  believe  this  table  to  be  not  only  conservative 
but  much  less  than  the  actual  facts  warrant,  and  that  tonnago 
was  767,878,  of  a  value  of  $63,911,091.  Now,  gentlemen,  it 
s<  ems  to  me  that  if  you  take  these  statements  both  of  water  and 
rail  tonnage,  they  make  a  very  impressive  showing  of  the  busi- 
ness that  is  done  in  this  community  that  pertains  to  Troy  and 
tliat  centers  about  this  city;  and  it  seems  to  me,  too,  that  they 
speak  very  eloquently  of  the  possibilities  of  expansion  and  de- 
velopment if  the  present  facilities  were  increased  in  the  ways 
outlined  by  State  and  national  governments. 

I  have  also  said  that  this  was  a  great  distributing  point  for 
communities  of  like  character  to  Troy.  We  have  here  to  the 
north  of  us  Waterford,  Ballston,  Mechanicville,  Stillwater, 
Schuylerville,  Saratoga,  Thompsons,  Greenwich,  Fort  Edward, 
South  Glens  Falls,  Glens  Falls;  to  the  northeast  Hoosiok  Falls, 
Bennington,  North  Adams,  and  the  numerous  manufacturing 
places  that  are  within  a  radius  of  not  many  miles  of  North  Adams, 
all  of  which,  gentlemen,  are  beehives  of  industry,  where  mills 
among  the  largest  in  their  production  and  in  their  size  and 
capacity  in  this  country,  are  daily  operating;  where  the  very 
nature  of  the  business  requires  the  use  of  immense  quantities  of 
raw  material  and  the  shipment  of  products  of  the  highest  standard 
to  all  portions  of  this  State  and  country.  There  are  in  these 
places  knit-goods  mills,  wood  pulp,  cotton  goods,  paper  boxes, 
l>aper,  agricultural  machinery,  cement,  and  many  other  things. 
From  that  country  to  the  north,  the  northeast  and  the  east,  great 
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quantities  of  stone,  lumber  and  other  bulk  freight  are  shipped 
to  New  York,  and  raw  materials  for  the  New  England  paper 
mills  come  from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  ports  to 
Troy,  on  their  way  to  the  mills  of  that  section  of  the  country, 
while  sand,  coal,  stone  and  lumber  aho  come  from  the  south,  and 
great  quantities  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds  are  sent  from  this 
northern  country  to  southern  ports. 

Troy  is  so  situated  as  to  be  the  natural  place  for  the  handling 
of  this  great  movement  of  commerce,  for  the  cheap  and  the 
expeditious  handling  of  it.  It  is  so  situated  as  to  be  the  natural 
place  to  take  care  of  the  largely  increased  commerce  which  it 
is  confidently  believed  will  follow  the  enlargement  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  canals.  It  has  to-day  a  river  and  canal  service 
that  is  very  rapid  and  is  very  extensive.  For  instance,  in  1909 
the  Hudson  Navigation  Company  placed  upon  this  river  here 
two  new,  steel-frame  boats,  the  Trojan  and  the  Rensselaer,  of 
very  large  capacity;  we  have  a  line  running  daily  from  Troy 
to  Albany,  Hudson,  Catskill,  Kingston  and  Newburgh.  We  have 
the  Catskill  line.  We  have  the  Central  Hudson  line,  which 
does  a  very  extensive  business.  We  have  the  old  well  established 
line  of  barges  running  between  Troy  and  Albany  and  New  York 
which  are  older  even  than  Mr.  Murray  himself,  young  looking 
as  he  is ;  and  then  we  have  the  new  competing  freight  line  of  the 
Manhattan  Navigation  Company,  running  daily  between  Troy  and 
New  York,  and  which  during  the  past  year  has  opened  up  two 
freight  stations  right  on  the  river  front  of  this  city.  A  very 
striking  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  illustrating  something  of  the  extent 
of  the  commerce  that  centers  around  the  upper  Hudson  is  this 
fact,  that  two  years  ago  at  the  instance  of  some  clients  I  drew 
a  petition  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  asking  him  to 
exercise  his  power  under  the  Federal  statutes  to  direct  the  re- 
location of  the  piers  of  the  two  upper  bridges  at  Albany  and  the 
widening  of  the  draws  of  those  two  upper  bridges,  because  as 
they  then  existed  and  now  exist  they  were  hindrances  to  com- 
merce, and  the  draws  were  so  narrow  as  to  be  a  menace  to  navi- 
gation by  vessels  of  the  size  of  the  Trojan  and  the  Rensselaer. 
A  great  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  that  matter  by  the  navi- 
gation interests  of  the  upper  Hudson;  for   that  petition  was 
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signed  by  the  Cornell  Steamboat  Company,  who  wrote  after  their 
signature:  "Operating  53  tugs  and  steamboats,"  by  the  Inland 
Seaman's  Union,  operating  360  oanal  boats;  by  the  Erie  Boat- 
men's Union,  representing  500  boats;  by  the  Oatskill  and  Albany 
Steamboat  Company;  by  the  Central  Hudson  Steamboat  Com- 
pany; by  the  Lake  Champlain  Transportation  Company,  oper- 
ating 250  canal  boats  for  freight  between  New  York  and  Canada; 
and  by  the  Jesse  Billings  Estate,  operating  about  thirty-live 
boats.  All  of  these  companies  or  individuals  do  more  or  less 
business  and  bring  more  or  less  freight  to  the  city  of  Troy  and 
tc  our  neighboring  communities.  In  this  connection  too  I  might 
call  your  attention  to  some  works  which  are  now  under  progress 
or  under  consideration,  because  I  believe  that  we  should  look 
at  this  whole  matter  in  a  very  farsighted  way,  and  that  we 
should  act  upon  it  with  reference  to  the  future,  that  we  shall 
dip  into  the  future,  as  the  poet  said  "  far  as  human  eye  can  see," 
and  if  within  reasonable  probability  we  can  see  what  the  future 
contains,  what  there  is  in  the  lap  of  the  future  for  the  happiness, 
the  prosperity,  the  wealth  and  the  business  of  our  country,  we 
should  understand  it  and  act  accordingly.  You  gentlemen  know 
that  there  is  *  great  movement  on  foot  for  the  making  of  an 
internal  water  highway  from  Maine  to  Florida  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  The  convention  of  most  distinguished  and  repre- 
sentative men  which  met  at  Norfolk  this  last  November  to  give 
impetus  to  that  movement,  to  impress  upon  Congress  its  value 
and  its  importance,  was  so  impressed  with  the  Hudson  river, 
with  its  present  commerce  and  the  possibilities  of  the  commerce 
of  the  future,  and  of  the  close  relation  that  that  river  and  its 
connecting  water  highways  bore  to  the  inner  waterways  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  that  they  adopted  a  resolution  attaching  the  Hud- 
son river  up  to  Troy  by  name  as  something  within  the  province, 
the  function,  the  plans  and  the  importance  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Association.  So  that  the  one  project  will  go  on  with 
the  other,  and  go  before  Congress  with  the  approval  and  sanc- 
tion of  that  representative  body.  I  believe  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  Panama  canal  will  be  completed  at  a  period 
earlier  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  and  that  the  completion  of 
that  canal  means  a  great  development  of  the  oommerce  of  this 
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country.  It  means  the  revivifying  of  many  industries,  particu- 
larly in  the  north  and  in  the  east.  One  of  our  merchants,  gen- 
tlemen, has  found  it  a  profitable  thing  to  order  Oregon  fir  to  be 
•hipped  down  the  Pacific  coast  around  the  Oape  up  along  South 
America  to  the  Atlantic  coast  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  Troy, 
found  it  was  cheaper  to  bring  it  that  way  than  it  was  to 
bring  it  across  the  continent  by  rail;  and  you  will  find  down 
here  on  the  docks  in  Troy  in  one  of  these  lumber  yards  as  big 
sticks  of  that  kind  of  lumber  as  you  ever  saw  in  your  life, 
and  some  has  already  passed  on  the  way  to  Buffalo.  You 
can  readily  see  what  an  improvement  it  would  be,  what  a  com- 
merce would  grow  up  in  that  line  of  business  by  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  canal,  for  the  lumber  supplies  of  this  country 
are  very  largely  now  in  the  far  west,  and  we  here  in  the  east 
must  look  to  that  section  of  the  country  for  the  necessary  supply 
of  lumber.  So  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  with  these  great  works 
which  are  in  progress,  and  which  we  know  are  being  built  at 
enormous  expense,  they  will  be  helpful  to  this  community  and  to 
all  the  magnificent  communities  to  the  north  and  to  the  east  of 
us,  and  it  is  because  of  these  facts  that  the  men  of  to-day,  like  the 
men  on  this  Commission,  like  the  representatives  of  the  legislature 
who  are  here,  like  the  senator  from  this  district,  should  take 
broad  and  comprehensive  views,  having  an  eye  not  only  to  the  pres- 
ent but  to  the  grand  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  the  future. 
We  need  not,  however,  gentlemen,  wait  for  the  development  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  internal  highways,  or  for  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  canal,  because  we  have  to-day  in  hand  and  in  sight  busi- 
ness which  demands  and  warrants  the  improve  .tent  of  this  river 
and  the  furnishing  by  the  State  of  facilities  to  make  its  canal 
investment  useful  and  profitable.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  the 
new  canals  of  this  State  will  do  a  kind  of  business  when  they  are 
completed  that  they  have  not  done  before,  or,  at  least,  have  not 
done  in  many  years;  that  in  addition  to  the  carrying  of  bulky 
commodities  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  a  business  of  a  package 
kind,  and  that  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  because  there  is  here 
within  a  radius  of  150  miles  of  this  community  the  population, 
the  commercial  and  the  manufacturing  business  which  will  make 
that  package  business  a  necessity  and  a  constantly  increasing  one, 
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and  that  with  the  new  boats  that  are  building  for  these  canals, 
even  for  the  present  canal,  and  with  the  kind  of  boats  that  will 
be  built  for  the  improved  canals  with  the  power  with  which  they 
will  be  operated  on  the  canals,  with  the  lessened  time  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  lessened  cost  of  transportation,  I  think  we  are  war- 
ranted in  believing  that  the  canals  will  be  called  upon  in  the 
future  to  transport  a  kind  of  freight  in  addition  to  what  they  are 
now  transporting,  and  which  to-day  and  for  years  past  has  sought 
the  outlets  and  the  facilities  of  railroad  and  express  lines.  Now, 
gentlemen,  it  perhaps  is  important  to  you  to  know  not  only  the 
local  trade  and  business,  what  we  have  got  here  that  can  be  helped 
and  what  we  have  got  here  that  can  help,  but  also  what  there  is 
in  the  interstate  movement  or  likely  to  be  in  the  interstate  move 
ment  of  commerce  that  would  justify  the  State  of  New  York 
in  expending  its  moneys  in  this  city  for  suitable  terminals  and 
facilities,  and  I  say  to  you  that  I  think  we  have  facilities  here 
and  means  of  transshipment  here  that  are  unsurpassed  at  least  in 
the  upper  Hudson  valley.  We  have  the  railroads  that  I  have 
stated,  but  we  have  also  this  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  pene- 
trating the  New  England  States,  a  system  many  hundreds  of  miles 
in  extent,  a  system  which  it  is  believed  to-day  is  under  the  control 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad  system,  an- 
other one  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  of  great  wealth,  and 
commanding  the  services  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced 
railroad  men  in  this  country.  The  two  systems,  taken  together, 
gridironing  these  New  England  States,  States  which,  according 
to  the  census  of  ten  years  ago,  had  a  population  of  5,500,000  and 
upward,  and  which  to-day  undoubtedly  have  a  much  larger  popu- 
lation, but  which  and  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  like 
territory  in  this  world  are  dotted  all  ovvr  with  mills  of  all  kinds, 
where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  workers,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled,  find  ready  employment,  where  there  exists  a  popu- 
lation that  must  be  fed,  and  must  be  fed  by  the  grain  that  is 
raised  on  the  fertile  plains  and  prairie  lands  of  the  West  and  the 
Northwest,  and  who  in  return  will  make  the  clothing  and  the  foot- 
wear and  many  other  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  the  teeming  millions  of  that  Northwest.  We  have  here  that 
connection  which  can  be  brought  in  close  touch  with  the  canals 
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and  with  the  facilities  which  the  State  may  furnish  them,  so  that 
the  boats  standing  here  in  the  river  can  discharge  their  cargo  on 
to  the  car  standing  upon  the  dock  and  by  as  easy  a  grade  as  there  is 
for  any  railroad  going  from  the  upper  Hudson  valley  into  the  New 
England  States,  quickly  transport  its  valuable  freight  into  the  New 
England  States.  I  read  recently  a  statement  that  the  cereal  pro- 
duction of  this  country  this  past  year  was  4,700,000,000  bushels 
of  grain.  The  figures  almost  stagger  imagination.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  of  what  the  quantity  will  be  with  improved  methods  of 
agriculture,  with  intensive  culture  of  land,  with  the  settlement  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  additional  farmers  upon  the  lands  of 
the  West  and  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  of  that  section  of 
our  country.  But  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can, of  a  most  experienced  and  intelligent  man,  that  all  that  is 
raised  will  be  needed  and  consumed  within  our  own  country,  and 
that  so  far  as  grain  production  is  concerned  the  danger  is  that  we 
will  cease  to  be  an  exporting  country.  We  will  have  the  mouths 
to  feed  within  our  own  lands.  They  must  live.  The  factory  will 
sustain  the  farm,  and  the  farm  is  necessary  for  the  factory;  and 
looking  into  the  future  you  can  see  what  this  increased  production 
of  the  soil  means  to  the  wealth  of  our  land  and  to  the  development 
of  the  factory  and  manufacturing  industries  of  our  country.  Now, 
no  railroad  systems  that  we  have  in  this  country  to-day  even  when 
fully  developed  will  begin  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future  and 
of  that  condition  of  affairs  which  I  have  outlined.  They,  there- 
fore, must  be  supplemented  by  the  water  highways  of  the  country, 
and  public  men  and  public  bodies  and  chambers  of  commerce  must 
turn  their  attention  to  the  development  and  utilization  of  these 
highways,  because  our  agricultural  and  industrial  lif$,  our  very 
national  life,  make  it  imperative  that  they  should  do  so.  The  State 
of  New  York  with  that  foresight,  as  I  said  characteristic  of  our 
fathers,  has  undertaken  to  do  its  share  of  that  work,  and  has  been 
liberal  and  generous  in  its  expenditures  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future.  Now,  other  communities  and  other  men  must  supple- 
ment that  work  here  in  Troy;  as  I  said,  we  are  looking  not  only  at 
the  present  but  to  the  future,  because  we  want  to  build  up  here  and 
we  are  going  to  build  up  here  one  of  the  greatest  water  terminals 
and  shipping  ports  of  America.     If  the  men  who  belong  to  this 
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chamber  of  commerce  are  true  descendants,  as  I  believe  they 
are,  of  the  spirit  of  their  forefathers,  if  they  have  the 
courage  and  foresight  of  the  men  of  Troy  who  were  pioneers 
in  railroad  building  in  this  State  and  country,  who  built  the 
Troy  and  Greenbnsh  railroad,  running  from  here  to  Rensselaer 
away  back  in  the  forties,  who  connected  Troy  and  Saratoga 
by  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad  Company,  a  work  which 
was  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  Troy  capital,  who  built 
the  Troy  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company,  who  built  the  Troy 
and  Boston  railroad,  opening  up  this  country  to  New  England, 
and  who  persistently  demanded  the  tunneling  of  that  mountain 
in  order  that  New  York  and  New  England  might  be  not  only  in 
fraternal  clutch  but  in  industrial  and  commercial  clutch  and  con- 
tact, and  the  men  who  furnished  capital  to  build  the  New  York 
and  Canada  railroad,  not  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad,  along 
the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain,  if  the  men  of  to-day  have  the 
spirit  and  the  courage  and  the  foresight  of  such  men  (and  they 
have  or  they  would  not  be  here  before  you),  then  something 
great  will  be  done  for  Troy,  and  those  who  come  after  them 
will  have  reason  to  bless  the  men  from  whom  they  were  descended. 
I  said  earlier  that  we  had  no  word  of  disparagement  for  any 
community.  I  say  now  we  have  no  word  of  disparagement  for 
any  interest  or  for  any  railroad  or  against  any  railroad.  We 
want  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  thorn  all.  They  can  all  minister 
to  our  necessities,  and  we  can  help  make  dividends  for  all  of  them ; 
but  I  do  want  to  make  a  suggestion  to  this  Commission  along 
this  line:  If  all  of  the  men  who  ran  the  offices  and  railroad 
systems  were  of  the  breadth  of  view  of  James  J.  Hill  there 
would  be  no  conflict  between  the  railroads  of  the  country  and 
the  water  highways  of  the  country  either  in  talk  or  in  deed,  but 
they  are  not  all  of  his  great  calibre,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  past,  possibly  there  is  something  of  it  to-day,  railroad 
traffic  managers  look  with  eye  askance  at  waterway  development, 
and  possibly  are  guilty  of  things  which  have  helped  to  choke,  to 
lessen  at  least,  such  waterway  development  Human  nature  is 
human  nature,  and  you  men  and  the  other  public  officials  of  the 
State  have  got  to  recognize  that  fact,  and  the  facts  and  the  prac- 
tices of  the  past  and  of  to-day  and  the  possibility  that  they  may 
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be  repeated  in  the  future.  This  is  only  preliminary  to  the 
suggestion  to  this  Committee  that  if  it  be  .possible  to  secure  for 
the  canals  of  this  State  railroad  connections,  when  railroad  con- 
nections are  necessary  for  the  development  and  usefulness  of 
these  canals,  and  for  meeting  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
constructed,  and  that  connection  can  be  obtained  with  interests 
that  have  no  conflict  with  the  canals  but  move  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  canals  and  are  interested  in  their  growth  and  de- 
velopment, then  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  feature  which  should 
awaken  the  fullest  consideration  upon  the  part  of  this  Commission 
and  should  guide  it  in  its  deliberations  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  it  shall  come.  Now,  we  have  here  in  this  city  a  terminus 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad,  the  successor  of  the  Fitehburg 
railroad,  which  was  the  successor  of  the  Old  Troy  and  Boston 
railroad,  an  independent  railroad  which  has  no  interest  in  con- 
flict with  the  canals  of  the  State,  but  whose  interests  lie  in  re- 
ceiving here  all  the  commerce  that  the  canals  of  the  State  would 
naturally  bring  to  it  under  normal  conditions  and  in  delivering 
to  the  canals  of  the  State  the  commerce  which  the  industries  of 
Xew  England  desire  shall  pass  over  its  waters;  we  have  here  a 
railroad  that  can  serve  that  purpose,  whose  interests  can  supple- 
ment the  canals  and  are  not  hostile  to  the  canals.  If  the  State 
of  New  York  is  to  get  a  return  for  its  investment,  then  it  must 
furnish  these  facilities  and  these  terminals  as  the  railroads  of 
the  State  furnish  them,  because  they  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  canals  to  compete  effectively  with  the  railroads,  and  if  they 
can  be  placed  at  such  points  that  no  interest  hostile  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  canals  can  or  will  operate  to  lessen  or  destroy  the 
competition,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  duty,  the  duty,  as  it 
should  be  the  pleasure,  of  public  officials  to  secure  -and  enforce. 
There  is  no  occasion  or  necessity  for  my  talking  about  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  the  advantage  to  any  interest  or  any  com- 
munity or  any  section  which  can  send  out  its  products  or  receive 
its  materials  or  the  products  which  it  demands  at  a  lesser  cost 
than  its  neighbor.  That  is  a  matter  with  which  you  are  all 
familiar;  when  that  result  can  be  achieved,  and  its  achievement 
means  that  the  money  which  the  people  of  this  State  have  put 
into  this  enterprise  will  be  productive  instead  of  being  fruitless, 
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no  higher  function  or  duty  oould  rest  upon  a  body  like  yours  and 
upon  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  matters  concerning  which 
you  will  report. 

There  is  no  wool  now  shipped  on  the  canal.  You  all  know 
what  a  great  wool  market  Boston  is,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
wool  for  the  New  England  factories,  not  a  pound  of  which  now 
comes  over  the  canal;  it  all  goes  by  rail.  What  goes  by  water 
is  from  Galveston  up  the  Atlantic.  One  of  the  most  extensive 
dealers  in  the  wool  business  in  this  city,  a  man  who  has  been 
connected  with  it  all  his  life,  told  me  yesterday  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  with  the  improved  canals  there  would  be  a  ship- 
ment of  at  least  100,000,000  pounds  of  wool  through  this  State 
seeking  an  outlet  in  New  England.  That  one  item  alone  it  seems 
to  me  is  of  importance,  and  emphasizes  too  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  having  that  freight  carried  entirely  by  interests  which 
are  not  hostile  to  each  other.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  there 
is  no  grain  coming  now  from  the  west  over  the  canals  to  New 
England,  and  that  if  the  State  will  construct  at  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Erie  canal  suitable  facilities  and  depots  there 
will  be  a  very  great  shipment  of  grain,  far  exceeding  what  has 
ever  been  done  on  the  canals  on  the  way  to  the  New  England 
States. 

Now,  gentlemen,  a  few  more  words  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  con- 
clude what  I  have  to  say  to  your  Commission.  We  feel  here  in 
Troy  that  it  is  unnecessary  that  the  State  of  New  York  should 
go  several  miles  down  the  river  to  obtain  or  to  inaugurate  canal 
terminals  and  facilities.  It  is  unwise  because  that  further  move- 
ment of  boats  can  be  avoided  by  the  construction  of  such  facilities 
right  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  canals  themselves.  We  feel  that 
it  would  hardly  be  justifiable  to  invest  the  money  of  the  State  at 
that  distance  when  an  investment  at  this  place  will  yield  a  proper 
return  and  will  serve  the  purposes  for  which  the  canals  are 
constructed  and  for  which  such  facilities  are  to  be  afforded.  We 
have  no  objection  to  any  other  community  being  furnished  with 
all  the  facilities  that  the  State  in  its  wisdom  through  its  officials 
chooses  to  give  them,  but  we  do  feel  that  when  we  have  advan- 
tages such  as  exist  in  Troy,  when  we  have  conditions  of  business 
of  the  volume  and  extent  that  are  to  be  found  here,  when  we 
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have  the  connections  right  at  our  door  and  in  easy  and  quick 
touch  with  river  and  canal  that  will  secure  a  free  and  leas  costly 
exchange  of  freight,  it  would  he  unwarrantable  to  ignore  these 
conditions  and  the  advantages  of  such  a  community  and  such  a 
territory  as  this.  The  city  of  Troy  and  its  people  are  not  going 
to  ask  you  as  the  representatives  of  the  State  or  ask  the  national 
government  to  do  something  and  to  do  that  on  a  large  scale  with- 
out being  ready  to  co-operate  with  you,  and  through  our  public 
officials,  the  executive  and  the  legislative  body,  declarations  have 
already  been  made  that  the  city  of  Troy  will  co-operate  with  both 
governments  in  here  making  a  great  water  terminal,  and  in  help- 
ing to  furnish  facilities  for  the  commerce  of  the  State  and  coun- 
try. We  are  willing  to  spend,  and  to  spend  in  proportion  to 
our  means,  in  this  great  work.  We  ask  you  gentlemen  to  give 
heed  to  this  request  which  we  set  forth  here  in  this  communication 
addressed  to  you,  and  which  I  will  leave  with  you  as  a  part  of 
my  address.  It  contains  many  suggestions  and  many  figures 
besides  those  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention.  We  ask  that 
you  will  take  it,  give  it  consideration,  and  if  you  deem  it  proper, 
place  it  among  the  arguments  or  the  communications  which  have 
Leen  addressed  to  your  body  and  which  you  may  submit  to  the 
Legislature. 

We  are  not  here  to-day  pointing  out  any  particular  place  or 
places  within  the  confines  of  this  city  or  within  the  neighboring 
communities  within  which  these  facilities  can  be  secured,  or  where 
you  should  place  them,  though  we  are  ready  by  the  maps  which 
we  have  here  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may  submit  along 
those  lines.  We  are  ready  to  aid  any  engineers  whom  you  may 
send  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  measurements  and  getting 
data  to  help  you  in  the  conclusions  to  which  you  will  come.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  do  that  just  as  soon  as  you  ask  us  to  do  it.  We 
shall  be  glad  now,  as  I  have  said,  to  show  these  maps  and  to 
answer  any  questions  which  you  may  put  to  us  indicating  or  call- 
ing for  information  as  to  places  which  would  seem  to  be  adapted  for 
the  terminals  and  facilities  in  question.  We  ask  you  gentlemen  to 
give  the  fullest  consideration  to  this  community  for  the  purposes 
concerning  which  you  are  appointed.  We  hope  that  it  may  be 
said  of  you  in  the  generations  to  come,  and  of  your  associates  in 
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the  government  of  the  State,  that  in  all  this  matter,  not  only  as  it 
relates  to  Troy,  but  as  it  relates  to  the  waterways  of  the  State 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Jamaica  bay,  that  you  built  wisely  and  well, 
aye,  that  you  built  better  than  you  knew.  I  thank  you  for  the 
patience  and  the  courtesy  shown  in  listening  to  this  extended  and 
rather  cursory  presentation  of  this  matter.  I  will  leave  with  you 
this  statement,  which  I  trust  will  be  carefully  considered  as  a  part 
of  my  address  to  you. 

u  Teot,  N.  Y.,  January  6,  1910. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  Troy  desires  to  pre- 
sent to  you  this  statement  of  facts  and  considerations,  which  that 
body  believes  should  influence  you  in  making  a  report  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  favor  of  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  terminal 
facilities  at  the  city  of  Troy  for  the  canals  of  the  State. 

Troy  is  the  proper  place  for  the  establishment  of  such  facili- 
ties, from  the  natural,  geographical  and  business  standpoints. 

It  is  the  proper  place,  therefore,  because  of  local,  State  and 
interstate  business  and  commerce. 

It  is  at  the  head  of  tidewater  navigation  on  the  Hudson  river. 

It  has  five  miles  of  river  front. 

It  has  a  population  of  at  least  80,000. 

Outside  of  Greater  New  York,  it  is  the  fifth  city  in  popula- 
tion in  this  State. 

Opposite  the  city  are  the  village  of  Waterford,  with  a  popula- 
lation  of  3,119 ;  city  of  Cohoes,  with  a  population  of  23,910;  vil- 
lage of  Green  Island,  with  a  population  of  4,644;  city  of  Water- 
vliet,  with  a  population  of  14,321,  making  a  population  of  at  least 
125,994,  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  (Figures  of  1905 
census.) 

It  has  an  assessed  property  valuation  of  upwards  of 
$56,000,000. 

It  is  pre-eminently  an  industrial  and  manufacturing  city  and 
is  surrounded  by  growing  communities  of  like  character. 

The  Hudson  river  bears  upon  its  waters  a  commerce  almost 
nnequaled  in  quantity  and  volume  by  that  of  any  other  river  in 
the  country. 
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The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  terminate  at  Troy  and  the 
vast  commerce  which,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  be  carried 
on  the  waters  of  these  canals  will  enter  the  river  at  Troy.  Ter- 
minal facilities  should  be  convenient  to  the  points  of  entry  and 
discharge  of  vessels. 

The  general  government  has  expended  and  is  about  to  expend 
large  sums  of  money  in  deepening  and  widening  the  channel  of 
tin's  river  up  to  Troy. 

Abundant  testimony  can  be  given  by  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers that  in  former  years  they  received  very  large  quantities, 
and  in  some  cases  all,  of  their  freight  by  boats  alongside  their 
docks,  and  that  other  local  enterprises  who  desired  to  receive  or 
ship  freight  in  the  same  way  had  the  free  use  of  those  docks. 

The  river  has,  however,  not  been  taken  care  of,  as  have  the 
railroads;  and  so  in  recent  years  large  quantities  of  coal,  ore  and 
other  raw  materials,  besides  manufactured  products,  have  been 
transported  by  railroad,  to  the  detriment  of  river  and  canal  com- 
merce, and  increased  cost  to  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  condition  of  things 
will  cease  and  that  water-borne  commerce  will  resume  larger  pro- 
portions because  of  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  river,  the 
enlargement  of  the  canals  and  the  construction  of  adequate  har- 
bors and  terminal  facilities. 


Local   Trade. 

We  have  said  that  the  local  trade  and  business  warrants  the 
establishment  of  a  State  terminal  at  Troy,  and  in  support  of  this 
statement  we  present  the  following  facts: 

The  general  government,  in  an  official  publication  known  as 
Bulletin  59,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Census,  in  1905,  sets  out  statistics  gathered  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  manufactures  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
ysar  preceding.  It  is  stated  in  that  Bulletin  that  the  figures  are 
"  confined  to  manufacturing  establishments  conducted  under  what 
is  known  as  the  factory  system,  thus  excluding  the  neighborhood 
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industries  and  hand  trades."     The  showing  made  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  therein  given  as  to  Troy  is  striking  and  magnificent: 

Number  of  industries 311 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 310 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc 1,409 

Wage  earners   19,114 

Cost  of  materials  used $13,746,280 

Value   of  products,    including  custom   work   and 

repairing 31,860,829 


This  w  for  one  year  only. 

These  figures,  of  course,  take  no  account  of  the  freight  received 
and  sent  out  by  the  proprietors  of  wholesale  stores,  such  as  the 
hardware,  furniture,  groceries,  clothing  and  dry  goods  houses,  or 
the  stores  doing  both  a  wholesale  and  retail  business  or  the  large 
stores  doing  purely  a  retail  business.  All  these  stores  handle  thou- 
sands of  packages  which  do  not  figure  in  this  bulletin,  cither  in  the 
cost  of  materials  used  or  the  value  of  products  of  manufacturing 
establishments. 

Since  that  publication  several  of  the  industries  of  the  city  have 
taken  on  new  growth.  Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
linen  industry.  It  is  well  known  that  Troy  is  the  home  of  the 
collar  industry,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  collars  and  cuffs 
made  in  this  country  being  produced  in  the  factories  of  thirty  (oO) 
manufacturers  here,  while  the  making  of  shirts  is  also  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  business  of  these  manufacturers.  The  capital 
invested  in  this  business  represents  many  millions  of  dollars;  the 
capital  stock  of  one  of  the  companies  operating  one  of  these  fac- 
tories is  $17,000,000. 

The  wages  paid  out  in  the  collar  industry  for  the  year  1907 
were  upward  of  $13,000,000. 

Most  of  these  factories  are  on  the  river  bank. 

On  the  river  bank  also  are  the  Burden  iron  works,  the  largest 
horseshoe  making  establishment  in  the  country,  and  where  immen.se 
quantities  of  merchant  bar  iron,  staybolt  iron,  boiler  rivets  and 
socket  bolts  arc  also  turned  out  and  where  about  1,500  men  are 
employed* 
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North  of  these  works  is  the  old  and  well-known  stove  foundry  of 
Fulltr,  Warren  &  Co. 

North  of  that  establishment  are  the  extensive  works  of  the  Lud- 
low Valve  Company,  where  valves  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  are  made, 
from  whence  they  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  where 
several  hundred  men  are  employed. 

Both  of  these  establishments  are  on  the  river  front. 

North  of  the  Ludlow  valve  works  is  the  extensive  freight  yard 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Immediately  north  of  that  yard  is  the  dock  terminal  of  the  Boa- 
ton  and  Maine  railroad,  at  the  foot  of  Adams  street. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Troy  are  of  the  most  varied 
character. 

It  has  the  leading  civil  engineering  and  surveying  instrument 
factory  of  the  world. 

The  Continuous  Rail-Joint  Company,  making  rail-joints,  em- 
ploys several  hundred  men. 

The  Sirocco  branch  of  the  American  Blower  Company  has  re- 
cently opened  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  fans  and 
blowers,  where  a  large  body  of  men  is  employed. 

Besides  the  industries  above  named,  our  citizens  are  also  engaged 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  chains,  brick,  iron  tub- 
ing, bells,  malt  beverages,  knit  goods,  paper  boxes,  malleable  iron, 
paints  and  laundry  machinery. 

There  are: 

Persons  and  concerns  engaged  in  manufacturing 1,297 

Persons  and  concerns  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  . .  .  1,077 

Persons  engaged  in  the  various  professions 1,082 

Of  the  above  there  are  incorporated  manufacturing  and 

business  companies 175 

And  there  are  transportation  companies 16 


Upward  of  20,000  workers  are  employed  in  the  industries  of  the 
city. 

The  figures  given  represent  an  army  of  industrial  workers,  a 
great  body  of  skilled  mechanics,  a  large  annual  output,  and  a  large 
annual  payroll,  which  means  a  free  circulation  of  money  and  ex- 
tensive demand  of  the  comforts  of  life* 
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There  is  a  very  noticeable  thing  in  th*  statistics  as  to  Troy, 
and  that  is  the  large  and  unusual  percentage  of  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  to  the  total  population  of  the  city. 

Opposite  Troy  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
rivers  is  the  city  of  Cohoes. 

The  same  bulletin  gives  the  following  data  as  to  that  city,  to  wit : 

Number  of  industries 95 

Value  of  materials  used $6,283,545 

Value  of  products 10,289,823 


There  are  numerous  industries  in  Waterford,  Green  Island  and 
Watervliet  —  communities  which  are  so  situated  that  they  are  a 
part  of  Troy's  industrial  life  and  are  essentially  identified  with 
this  city. 

Not  by  way  of  disparagement  of  any  of  our  neighbors,  but  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
industries  of  this  city,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by  the 
same  bulletin  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  city 
of  Albany  in  the  same  year  was  $20,208,715,  or  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  Troy's  products;  that  the  value  of  products 
of  Syracuse,  a  city  with  a  much  larger  population  than  Troy,  was 
$34,823,751;  that  the  number  of  wage-earners  in  Albany  was 
8,976  and  in  Syracuse  was  14,578,  while  in  Troy  it  was  19,114. 

We  have  undertaken  to  procure  some  figures  of  local  tonnage 
and  value  of  Troy's  outgoing  and  incoming  water  traffic  on  the 
Hudson  river  in  1908,  as  reported  by  such  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  as  responded  to  the  request  made  by  this  chamber 
to  that  end,  and  we  present  the  following: 

Tons.  Value. 

Lumber  and  timber 16,100  $212,900 

General  merchandise 65,854  5,112,000 

Raw  material  —  muslin  and  linen.  . . .  25,555  8,099,300 

Grain,  malt,  etc 10,200  710,000 

Coal,  iron,  sand  and  stono 190,952  975,785 

Manufactured  products 27,274  7,987,047 

Fruit  and  general  produce 2,935  197,000 
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Tons.  Vali*. 

Cement,  brick,  fire  clay,  ice  and  plaster        174,S66  $607,800 

Drugs,  paints,  oil,  glass,  etc 1,385  295%0()0 

Totals 520,860  $24,096,832 

Estimated  increase  (tons) 371,642 

Estimated  increase  (value) $2:»,949.C0O 


To  this  may  be  added : 

Hudson  Navigation  Company  (Citi- 
zen's Line)  reported  to  State  for 
1908,  tonnage 50,188 

Value  of  tonnage $728,340 

Glens  Falls  Cement  Company,  coal 9,419  20,594 

Glens  Falls  Cement  Company,  cement 

and  plaster   17,963  126,755 

Canal  tonnage  passing  through  Troy  in 

1908 < 1,366,289  . 


Railroad  Communication. 

Troy  is  A  converging  point  of  extensive  railroads  systems 
reaching  nearby  as  well  as  distant  territories. 

There  are  here  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  the  Boston  & 
Maine  railroad,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railroad,  the  Rutland 
railroad,  the  Hudson  Valley  railroad,  the  Schenectady  railroad. 

We  have  attempted  to  procure  actual  railroad  tonnage  apper- 
taining to  Troy  for  1908,  but  owning  to  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  many  to  make  timely  reply,  a  full  statement  cannot  now  be 
presented ;  but  the  following,  based  upon  comparison  of  responses 
and  ratio  of  amounts  given,  is  believed  to  be  not  only  conservative, 
but  niiuh  less  than  the  facts  warrant. 
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It  id  as  follows : 

Tons.  Value. 

Lumber  and   timber 14,221  $465,050 

Manufactured    products    117,920  37,878,983 

Raw  material  —  muslin  and  linen 33,939  7,91 1,460 

Brick,  stone,  sand  and  tire  clay 18,450  564,000 

Coal  and  iron 479,759  4,445,692 

General  merchandise 102,989  12,5^6,506 

Fruit  and  produce 600  60,000 


767,878     $63,911,691 

These  statements  of  water  and  rail  tonnage  make  a  most  im- 
pressive showing  of  the  business  belonging  to  or  entering  Troy. 
They  speak  eloquently  of  the  expansion  that  would  follow  from 
additions  to  the  commercial  facilities  of  the  city,  and  particularly 
those  which  would  be  afforded  by  cheaper  water  transportation. 

We  have  said  that  Troy  is  now  a  great  distributing  point. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  us  are  Mechanieville,  Schuylerville, 
Stillwater,  Greenwich,  Thomson,  Ballston,  Fort  Edward,  South 
Glens  Falls,  Glens  Falls,  Warrensburg,  Hoosick  Falls,  Bennington 
and  North  Adams. 

These  are  beehives  of  industry,  and  are  alive  wth  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  varied  and  important  character,  knit- 
goods,  wood  pulp,  cotton  goods,  paper  boxes,  paper,  agricultural 
machinery,  cement,  are  made  in  these  places  and  in  mills  which 
are  the  first  in  size  and  capacity  in  this  country.  Their  opera- 
tions mean  a  vast  movement  of  raw  materials  and  of  manufac- 
tured products.  This  movement,  to-day,  is  .partly  by  rail  and 
partly  by  water.  The  improvement  of  water  facilities  would 
vastly  increase  the  movement  by  water. 

Great  quantities  of  stone,  lumber,  potatoes  and  other  bulk 
freight  are  shipped  from  New  England  to  New  York,  and  raw 
materials  for  the  New  England  paper,  cloth  and  other  manu- 
facturing industries  are  moved  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Sand,  coal,  stone  and  lumber  come  from  the  south,  and  great 
quantities  of  merchandise  are  sent  from  the  north  to  southern 
points.     The  products  of  the  great  Northwest  are  seeking  an 
outlet  through  the  new  Barge  canal. 
Vol.  11—13 
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Troy  is  so  situated  as  to  receive  and  handle  vast  quantities 
of  the  goods  turned  out  in  these  factories  and  on  their  way  to 
markets  south,  west  and  east  of  us.  It  is  so  situated  as  to  he  a 
most  convenient  point  for  the  transshipment  of  their  products 
to  the  western  parts  of  this  State  and  to  the  Western  States.  It 
is  so  situated  as  to  most  conveniently  handle  the  raw  materials 
which  are  shipped  to  them  from  New  York  and  southern  ports. 
It  is  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  place  for  the  breaking 
of  bulk  freight  and  its  distribution  to  different  points.  Troy 
wants  this  commerce.  The  natural  route  for  this  traffic  is  by 
way  of  Troy. 

It  is  the  gateway  to  northern  New  York  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

It  is  the  gateway  to  New  England. 

Its  present  river  and  canal  service  is  rapid  and  extensive. 
For  instance,  in  1908,  the  Hudson  Navigation  Company,  placed 
in  operation  between  Troy  and  New  York  two,  new,  steel-frame 
boats  which  are  upwards  of  300  feet  in  length  and  with  a  capacity 
for  carrying  large  quantities  of  freight. 

There  is  also  a  freight  line  running  daily  between  Troy  and 
other  cities  on  the  river,  like  Albany,  Hudson,  Kingston,  Catsr 
kill,  Poughkeepeie  and  Newburgh. 

There  is  also  the  old  and  well-established  Murray's  line  of 
barges  between  Troy  and  New  York,  and  the  newly  established 
freight  line  of  the  Manhattan  Navigation  Company,  operating 
daily  between  Troy  and  New  York  and  having  two  freight  sta- 
tions at  Troy. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  petition  was  presented  by  navigation 
interests  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  asking  that  the  draw  openings 
of  the  two  upper  bridges  at  Albany  be  widened  and  the  piers  re- 
located. Among  others,  that  petition  was  signed  by  the  Cornell 
Steamboat  Company,  operating  fifty-three  tugs  and  steamboats; 
by  the  Inland  Seamen's  Union,  operating  360  canal  boats;  by  the 
Erie  Boatmen's  Union,  representing  500  boats;  by  the  Gatskill 
and  Albany  Steamboa*  Co.;  by  the  Central  Hudson  Steamboat 
Co.;  by  Robinson,  Baxter  &  Dissossway,  operating  twenty-four 
barges  and  tugs;  by  the  Lake  Champlain  Transportation  Co., 
operating  250   canal  boats  for  freight  between  New   York  and 
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Canada;  and  by  the  Jesse  Billings  Estate,  operating  about  thirty- 
five  boats.  A11b  these  companies  or  individuals  do  business  at  the 
city  of  Troy,  or  operate  boats  upon  the  Hudson  river  by  and 
above  this  city.  They  represent  a  vast  commercial  and  property 
interest,  which  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  improvement  of  the 
river,  and  the  establishment  of  adequate  terminal  facilities  for 
the  exchange  and  handling  of  freight. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  if  there  was  created  at  Troy  a 
public  harbor  and  oanal  terminal,  with  conveniences  to  accom- 
modation traffic,  the  traffic  would  come,  and  that  the  present 
large  volume  would  be  greatly  increased. 

No  railroad  was  ever  built  for  the  traffic  existing  at  the  time  of 
its  construction,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  traffic  that  would  come 
with  the  increase  in  facilities. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  with  the  completion  of  the 
Barge  canals  and  the  construction  of  the  proposed  system  of  in- 
ternal waterways  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Hudson  river  is 
destined  to  become  a  great  highway  of  commerce.  Its  usefulness 
will  be  increased  when  the  Panama  canal  shall  be  opened  and 
Pacific  coast  products  can  be  shipped  by  water  to  the  Qreat  Lakes, 
the  Erie  canal  being  the  connecting  highway.  These  works  will 
help  make  Troy  a  great  water  terminal  and  shipping  port.  With- 
out, however,  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  Panama  canal  works,  this  city,  now,  from  its  natural  sit- 
uation and  with  its  present  railroad  and  water  communications, 
has  a  splendid  opportunity  to  develop  commerce  to  and  from 
New  England,  northern  New  York,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  to  from  the  Groat  West. 

Package  Service. 

The  completion  of  our  canals,  the  placing  thereon  of  new 
and  rapid-moving  power  boats,  and  the  lessening  of  the  time 
and  cost  of  transportation  will  result  in  the  carriage  upon  the 
canals  of  many  articles  which  are  now  transported  by  railroad. 
It  means  the  carrying  of  packages  which  now  ordinarily  go  by 
express  and  rail.  The  importance  of  such  a  service  to  the  in- 
dustries numbered  by  the  thousands  lying  in  this  city,  northern 
New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
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New  England  Connection. 

A  leading  Troy  wool  merchant  of  many  years9  experience  has 
•tated  within  a  few  days  that  in  his  judgment,  100,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  from  the  Northwest  will  be  transported  over  the 
new  canal  on  the  way  to  Boston.  This  wool  now  goes  almost 
entirely  all-rail. 

The  Boston  k  Maine  railroad  has  a  fcrminus  in  Troy.  It 
is  an  extensive  railroad  system,  reaching  through  the  New  Eng- 
land States*  It  is  the  general  belief  that  it  is  now  controlled 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad,  another 
system  extending  through  several  of  the  New  England  States. 
These  two  railroad  systems  practically  gridiron  the  New  England 
States  and  minister  to  the  numerous  magnificent  and  varied 
industries  of  that  section  of  our  country.  The  census  of  ten 
yeans  ago  gave  these  States  a,  population  of  upwards  of  5,500,000. 
The  population  is  now  undoubtedly  considerably  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  section  of  enormous  wealth,  and  industrial  activity.  It 
is  a  section  dotted  all  over  with  mills  of  all  kinds  where  tens  of 
thousands  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  find  ready  employ* 
ment 

Its  people  must  be  fed  by  the  grain  of  the  West  Manufacturing 
New  England  wants  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  Northwest  and 
the  Northwest  desires  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  New  England.  To 
do  this  cheaply  and  expeditiously,  service  by  water  must  be  kept 
in  touch  with  service  by  rail,  and  at  no  place  neat  the  terminus 
of  the  canals  can  facilities  for  the  interchange  and  transship- 
ment of  freight,  be  as  cheaply  and  expeditiously  afforded  as  at 
Troy.  The  grade  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  is  easier 
than  that  of  any  other  railroad  leading  from  the  upper  Hudson 
into  New  England,  which  means  a  lesser  cost  of  transportation 
by  the  Troy  route.  Shippers  will  naturally  select  the  cheaper 
route,  other  things  being  equal.  No  grain  is  now  brought  over  the 
Erie  canal  on  its  way  to  New  England.  It  would  find  its  way 
on  that  canal  if  it  could  get  in  touch  with  a  railroad  at  Troy 
entering  the  New  England  States,  and  whose  interests  do  not 
conflict  with  commerce  on  the  canals.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
i*  such  a  railroad.  The  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  together,  constitute  a  competing  line  into 
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New  York  city.  Do  not  forget  the  importance  of  locating  jour 
terminal  at  a  place  where  canal  commerce  will  not  be  throttled 
by  a  competing  interest.  The  people  of  the  State  will  get  a 
return  for  their  immense  canal  investment  if  they  will  give  to 
the  canals  terminal  facilities  such  as  the  railroads  enjoy,  and  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  no  mistake  be  made  in  the  lo- 
cation of  these  facilities.  Otherwise,  the  money  expended  by 
the  .people  of  the  State  will  have  been  fruitlessly  expended. 

Troy  is  the  place  where  freight  consigned  to  New  England 
should  break  bulk  and  be  passed  from  barge  into  railroad  cars. 
Here  is  the  place  where  cars  carrying  the  products  of  the  New 
England  factories,  consigned  to  the  north  and  the  west,  can  be 
easily  transferred  into  canal  barge.  The  room  is  here  and  the 
matter  is  simply  one  of  utilizing  it.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  this  work  should  be  done  several  miles  down  the  river, 
instead  of  being  done  at  the  junction  point  of  river  and  canal. 

This  movement  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  movement 
of  citizens  connected  with  the  industries  of  Troy,  and  is  but 
typical  of  what  the  people  and  government  of  Troy  are  ready  to 
do.  We  do  not  ask  the  State  or  the  national  government  to  help 
us  without  being  ready  to  co-operate  with  them  and  to  help  our- 
selves. Already  the  common  council  and  mayor  of  this  city 
have  .passed  and'  approved  declarations  that  the  city  will  give 
its  aid  toward  the  improvement  of  the  river  and  the  establishment 
of  harbor  facilities.  The  river  is  to  be  kept  clear  of  matter 
passing  into  it  from  city  sewers  and  creeks.  The  city  will  seek 
legislative  authority  to  acquire  lands  for  public  warehouses  and 
the  securing  of  the  most  approved  appliances  and  dock  equip- 
ment for  handling  freights.  This  body,  therefore,  asks  that  you 
will  carefully  examine  into  the  matters  which  we  present,  into 
the  advantages  which  we  possess  for  helping  to  make  the  water- 
ways of  the  State  useful  to  all  its  people,  believing  that  if  you 
do  this  your  report  will  be  favorable  to  the  request  which  we 

make. 

%  EDWARD  W.  DOUGLAS, 

Chairman. 

Samuel  E.  Hutton, 

Secretory* 
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Mr.  Gurley.— The  city  of  Troy  as  I  have  stated,  is  deeply 
interested  in  this  project;  its  municipal  bodies  have  taken  action, 
and  we  have  present  with  us  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Troy  who 
will  speak  on  behalf  of  the  city's  attitude  with  regard  to  any 
improvements  which  may  be  made  here  by  the  State.  I  introduce 
Mayor  Mann,  of  Troy. 

Mayor  Elias  P.  Mann, —  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission: 
There  is  very  little  to  be  said  after  the  able  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Roche.  Speaking  for  the  city  of  Troy,  I  will  say  that  we 
6tand  ready  and  willing  to  do  our  full  part  in  the  event  that 
this  terminal  and  the  Barge  canal  are  brought  to  a  point  near  our 
city  and  a  public  harbor  established.  We  shall  meet  every  propo- 
sition that  you  make  to  us  in  a  generous  manner.  I  do  not 
suppose  it  is  fully  known  now  what  you  would  wish  us  to  do,  but 
one  thing  has  been  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of  a 
public  port  with  cranes  and  warehouse,  which  we  axe  perfectly 
willing  to  do;  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  that  our  ability 
will  permit.  The  people  of  the  city  appreciate  the  very  great 
advantages  which  would  come  to  them  through  the  bringing  of 
the  canal  to  a  point  opposite  our  city,  and  I  know  would  sustain 
us  in  any  expense  that  we  should  wish  to  make.  Where  Troy 
spirit  and  Troy  pride  are  so  strongly  interested  as  in  this  case, 
you  may  depend  upon  Troy  doing  everything  that  you  can  reason- 
ably demand.  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  consider  earnestly  this 
proposition  and  look  with  favor  on  the  demands  of  the  city  of 
Troy. 

Mr.  Gurley. —  I  would  like  to  present,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Watcrvliet,  just  opposite  Troy,  which  pos- 
sibly may  be  interested  in  this  proposition;  Mayor  Hanratta,  of 
West  Troy. 

Mayor  Hanratta. —  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Watervliet,  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  Mayor 
Mann,  and  that  anything  we  can  do  to  help  along  in  this  matter, 
why,  we  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  do  it 

Mr.  Gurley. —  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  impose  upon  your  pa- 
tience a  little  while  longer;  as  Mr.  RoAe  has  already  stated, 
the  Boston  and  Maine  system,  or  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
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and  Hartford  system  is  our  important  connecting  link  with  the 
east,  practically  gridironing  New  England,  and  affording  ready 
exchange  of  commodities  between  the  west  and  east  by  that 
medium.  At  my  suggestion,  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
Boston  and  Maine  in  this  city,  have  prepared  some  data  or  some 
points  from  their  viewpoint  which  I  think  perhaps  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  your  Commission,  and  I  desire  to  submit  the  same. 
The  suggestions  are  as  follows:  Troy  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  at  the  head  of  tidewater  navi- 
gation; has  direct  rail  connections  with  trunk  lines  extending 
north,  south,  east  and  west;  is  almost  tqua-distant  from  the  ports 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Portland  and  Montreal  and  is  accessible 
to  canal  boats  at  a  minimum  towing  expense  to  and  from  the 
canal  termini. 

Exporters  could  store  canal  freight  at  Troy  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  most  advantageous  ocean  sailings  and  rates  offering 
from  either  of  the  ports  specified.  This  is  also  true  of  import 
freight,  the  rail  rates  to  and  from  Troy  and  either  seaboard  port, 
being  practically  the  same,  a  situation  that  would  not  apply  to 
any  city  of  the  Hudson  river  south  of  Troy. 

Through  rail  rates  are  in  effect  between  Troy  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  New  England  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  city 
on  the  Hudson  river,  owing  chiefly  to  the  close  relations  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  And  Boston  and  Maine 
railroads. 

Domestic  freight  could  be  warehoused  and  reforwarded  thence 
to  New  York  by  rail  after  the  close  of  river  navigation,  by  more 
competing  rail  routes  than  from  any  other  city  along  the  Hudson. 

Freight  warehoused  at  Troy  during  the  canal  navigation  season 
could  be  distributed  during  the  winter  to  cities  in  Vermont,  such 
as  Burlington,  Rutland,  Montpelier  and  Barre,  at  less  cost  than 
from  any  other  city  on  the  Hudson  south  of  Troy,  by  reason  of 
the  shorter  distances  and  lower  rates. 

The  transportation  distance  by  canal  and  railroad  is  less  and 
the  route  more  direct  via  Troy  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  New  England  than  via  any  other  city  along 
the  Hudson  river. 
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The  volume  of  the  freight  business  of  communities  within  fifty 
miles  directly  east  of  Troy  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  communities  the  same  distance  east  of  Albany  or  any  other 
Hudson  river  city  north  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gurley. —  Mr.  Chairman,  here  in  Troy  when  we  want  to 
know  anything  about  canal  or  river  we  always  get  Mr.  Murray  to 
tell  us,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him  speak  to  the  Commission 
for  a  moment  upon  some  matters  that  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Murray. —  I  did  not  come  here  with  any  idea 
of  having  anything  to  say,  although,  as  Mr.  Gurley  says,  I  am 
always  ready  to  talk  about  water  transportation,  because  that  is 
in  my  line.  I  am  probably  as  well  conversant  with  the  water  sit- 
uation as  anybody  here,  because  I  have  been  all  my  lifetime  in  it ; 
I  am  not  saying  that  with  any  egotism,  but  simply  because  it  is 
my  business.  There  has  been  no  place  on  the  Hudson  river  that 
has  the  advantages  that  Troy  has,  as  that  statement  says,  as  a  dis- 
tributing station.  We  have  here  to-day  in  Troy  now  connection 
with  the  Boston  and  Maine,  which  is  controlled  by  and  is  part  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  system,  that  reaches 
to  every  hamlet  in  New  England;  that  condition  does  not  exist 
at  any  other  point  on  the  Hudson  river.  We  also  have,  just  south 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  dock  at  Adams  street,  the  New  York 
Central,  which  controls  the  Boston  and  Albany,  reaching  to  al- 
most every  competing  point  in  New  England.  So  that  you  see, 
gentlemen,  we  have  here  what  they  have  not  at  any  other  point 
on  the  Hudson  river  —  the  whole  of  New  England  at  our  feet. 
Now,  we  do  not  want  much  from  your  Commission.  We  want 
just  enough  to  develop  what  we  have  got.  We  do  not  want  any 
new  connections  except  to  be  able  to  get  up  to  the  whole  of  our 
water  front  with  boats  such  as  you  propose  to  have  on  the  Erie 
canal,  with  a  larger  depth  than  at  present.  We  have  a  water 
front  from  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  basin  to  the  south  line  01 
the  city ;  every  foot  of  it  can  be  utilized  for  transferring  freight 
between  boats  and  cars,  or  to  and  from  boat  and  storehouse.  There 
is  just  one  thing  that  we  do  need  in  relation  to  that,  and  that  is  a 
place  to  safely  lay  up  boats  during  the  time  of  freshets,  or  that 
may  be  caught  here  at  the  close  of  navigation,  so  as  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  ice.     That  of  itself  is  but  a  very  inconsequential 
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thing,  and  there  are  several  locations  convenient  to  us  to  develop 
a  place  to  store  boats.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  the  province 
of  your  Commission  or  not,  but  this  question  of  connection  be- 
tween water  and  railroads  has  something  just  beyond  the  physical 
connections,  and  that  is  a  question  of  the  division  of  rates.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  comes"  into  the  province  of  you  gentlemen 
or  not,  but  if  railroads  have  a  right,  or  presumed  right,  to  charge 
local  rates  on  business  that  comes  by  boats,  then  your  canal  system 
is  of  little  value,  because  the  business  of  the  canals  and  of  the 
waterways,  that  is,  strictly  water  business,  is  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  business  of  this  country  or  of  the  business  that 
should  be  carried  certain  long  distances  by  water.  The  water- 
ways of  this  State  and  this  country  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
railway  systems,  as  far  as  connections  arc  concerned,  and  rates 
are  concerned,  and  the  railroads  and  the  waterways  should  be  so 
that  there  will  be  an  interchange  of  rates  and  business  and  divi- 
sion which  will  be  fair  to  both  interests.  In  Antwerp  and  Ham- 
burg, of  the  other  side  —  Hamburg,  I  believe,  docs  the  largest 
business  of  any  port  in  the  world  except  London  —  their  facilities 
for  handling  property  transported  from  boat  to  rail  are  identically 
the  9ame  as  we  can  have  along  our  water  front  here  in  Troy,  if  yon 
will  only  help  us  to  improve  what  we  have. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Are  these  facilities  owned  by  the  city 
of  Hamburg  or  by  individuals? 

Mr.  Murray. —  I  believe  they  are  owned  by  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg. That  is  what  I  understood.  There  is  a  harbor  commission 
in  Hamburg  that  controls  the  water  front,  but  who  owns  the  prop- 
erty I  am  not  sure  now. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Those  railroads  are  government  rail- 
roads, aren't  they? 

Mr.  Murray. —  I  don't  know  that.  I  am  not  conversant  with 
the  detail,  only  with  the  physical  transfer  of  property. 

Mr.  Roche. —  I  think  they  are  govenmu  nt  railways. 

Mr.  Murray. —  There  is  but  little  we  need  here  except  to  im- 
prove what  we  have,  and  if  you  gentlemen  will  assist  us  in  that, 
we  will  do  our  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Gurley. —  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  also  be  stated  —  it  has 
not  been  brought  out  before,  as  I  understand  —  that  the  very  fad 
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of  the  State  dam  necessity  at  Troy  furnishes  above  it  a  pool,  a 
quiet  pool,  where  vessels  can  be  handled  with  more  expedition 
and  easier  than  they  can  at  any  other  portion  in  the  river,  where 
the  stream  is  flowing  faster  without  interruption  by  the  dam. 

This,  I  think,  closes  all  the  presentation  we  desire  to  make. 
We  have  maps  prepared,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  here, 
and  wc  assume  that  the  Commission  is  more  or  less  familiar 
through  their  engineers  and  through  their  own  investigations  with 
the  facts  in  the  case.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  maps  and 
data  later,  and  such  letters  as  we  possess  at  some  future  date. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  Albany. 
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Twelfth  Public  Hearing  of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Com- 
mission, held  in  the  office  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  on 
January  7,  1910,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present. —  Messrs.  Frank  M.  Williams,  Chairman,  F.  0. 
Stevens,  Edwaed  A.  Bond  and  Habvey  J.  Donaldson,  Com- 
missioners, and  Alexander  R.  SmitB,  Secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  appeared  before  the  Commission: 

Mr.  Norman  H.  Fish. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Follette. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Tracey,  of  New  York, 

Mr.  W.  M.  Mills. 

Mr.  Miles  Ayrault. 

Mr.  Albert  R.  Smith. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Bigelow. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Thompson. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Wallenmeier. 

Mr.  Williams. —  Gentlemen,  without  any  preliminary  ceremony 
we  may  as  well  come  to  the  point  of  the  meeting  at  once,  and  I 
will  ask  the  representatives  from  Tonawanda  to  state  what  they 
desire  to  call  our  attention  to. 

Mr.  Thompson.- —  We  have  brought  down  a  map  and  some  state 
ments.  We  have  some  gentlemen  here  who  will  tell  you  some  facts 
about  our  location.    We  will  call  upon  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Fish  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission:  We  have 
been  announced  to  be  from  Tonawanda.  We  have  let  ourselves 
believe  that  the  views  which  we  will  present  are  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of , New  York,  and  we  would  present  similar 
views  were  we  living  in  some  other  locality  of  this  State.  As  we 
understand  the  situation,  a  bill  has  passed  the  Legislature  for 
the  investigation  of  proper  terminal  sites,  and  as  I  understand  it 
the  question  before  this  Board  is  as  to  the  advisability  of  having 
terminals;  also  as  to  the  location  of  those  terminals  and  the  extent 
of  those  terminals.    We  assume  that  it  already  has  been  settled, 
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at  least  from  the  Governor's  message  he  appears  to  have  been  in 
favor  of  having  proper  terminals  at  proper  points  along  the  Erie 
canal,  so  that  we  will  only  address  ourselves  to  the  extent  and  to 
the  location  of  those  terminals.  Now,  as  bearing  upon  the  extent 
of  those  terminals:  It  all  in  a  large  measure  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  trade  that  is  to  be  developed  along  the  line  of  this 
new  Barge  canal.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  trades  in 
the  world  is  going  to  be  carried  on  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the 
Erie  canal  so  that  at  the  eastern  end  of  canal  navigation  and  at 
the  western  end  of  canal  navigation,  at  some  points  to  be  deter- 
mined by  this  Board,  there  should  be  adequate  terminals  —  ter- 
minals that  are  not  only  suited  to  our  day  and  time,  but  terminals 
that  will  be  suited  to  the  unquestioned  development  of  the  country. 

Now,  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we  want  to  get  all 
the  trade  we  can.  It  is  an  undoubted  axiom  that  commerce  follows 
the  course  of  the  cheapest  trade  rates.  There  is  no  question  about 
that  proposition.  There  is  another  proposition  that  is  equally 
true  —  that  business  follows  commerce,  and  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  Europe  along  its  canals,  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  State  along  the  Erie  canal  in  years  past,  is  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  principle. 

Now,  what  we  want  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a§ 
well  as  citizens  of  Tonawanda,  is  to  have  the  trade  of  the  North- 
west pass  through  the  State  of  New  York.  We  don't  want  to  have 
it  go  over  the  Appalachian  mountains  to  Baltimore.  We  don't  want 
to  have  it  go  over  the  same  mountains  to  Washington  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  we  don't  want  it  to  go  across  the  country  to  Boston 
or  around  the  northern  route  to  Canada.  We  want  to  have  it  come 
through  the  State  of  New  York.  There  is  a  great  trade  that  must 
be  taken  care  of.  The  richest  of  countries  is  out  west  there  and 
is  tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes;  and  all  their  exports  —  the  natural 
course  for  all  their  exports  is  to  come  down  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  western  end  of  canal  navigation  and  there  be  transported  upon 
canal  boats,  reaching  tidewater  at  New  York,  and  that  is  what  we 
of  the  State  of  New  York  want.  We  want  it  to  pass  through  the 
State  of  New  York  and  want  it  to  reach  tidewater  at  New  York. 
This  is  an  immense  trade.  At  the  present  time  this  country  in  the 
production  of  pig  iron  is  on  the  basis  of  31,000,000  tons  a  year. 
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That  means  some  billion  and  a  half  of  dollars.  How  is  that  pig 
iron  manufactured  ?  It  is  manufactured  by  assembling  raw  ma- 
terials. What  are  the  raw  materials  I  The  raw  materials  are  iron 
ore  and  coal;  and  the  iron  ore  has  got  to  come  down  the  lakes. 
The  greatest  inland  commerce  of  the  world  is  on  the  lakes.  Why, 
there  are  a  few  others  here  who  are  interested  in  lake  vessels.  W© 
have  got  over  $3,000,000  worth  of  property  in  lake  vessels  and  we 
are  not  a  factor  in  the  lake  trade.  I  just  mention  these  facts  as 
bearing  on  this  proposition  that  we  should  have  adequate  and  suf- 
ficient terminals  at  the  western  end  of  canal  navigation.  We  are 
interested  in  the  western  end  of  canal  navigation.  We  think  they 
should  have  adequate  and  sufficient  terminals,  suitable  to  this  great 
commerce,  at  the  eastern  end,  but  that  is  for  the  people  living  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  State  to  say  where  they  shall  be  located  — 
where  the  proper  place  of  location  is. 

We  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  State  of  New  York  wants 
these  terminals  somewhere  at  the  western  end  of  the  canal,  and  we 
of  Tonawanda  believe  that  the  proper  place  for  those  terminals 
to  take  care  of  this  vast  trade  is  the  Tonawanda  creek.  Now,  the 
Tonawanda  creek,  that  is,  all  the  Niagara  frontier  —  it  is  all  Buf- 
falo— we  are  tributary  to  Buffalo — Buffalo  is  not  opposed  to  this 
proposition  of  developing  Tonawanda  creek  and  the  Niagara  river. 
They  are  not  located  any  further  apart  than  the  two  branches  of 
the  Chicago  river,  which  are  fully  developed  in  Chicago;  and  we 
are  within  four  miles,  along  Tonawanda  creek,  from  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  Now,  this  Tonawanda  creek  part,  I  think  the  Commis- 
siouers  generally  are  familiar  with  it.  They  have  seen  the  situa- 
tion from  its  mouth  at  the  Tonawanda  river  up  to  Pendleton.  It 
is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  very  readily  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
twenty-three  feet,  I  think.  You  can  go  down  forty  feet  before 
you  reach  bed  rock.  Now,  it  is  our  idea  that  along  that  Tonawanda 
creek,  on  either  side,  for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  the  State  should 
own  that  frontage,  and  should  develop  that  frontage  as  proper  ter- 
minals by  slips,  by  basins,  by  wharves  and  piers,  in  such  manner 
as  this  Commission  determines  that  terminals  should  be  equipped. 
It  is  still  water;  it  can  be  developed  so  that  the  largest  lake  boats 
can  get  in  there  and  tie  up  to  those  wharves.  It  is  the  place,  we 
believe  it  is  the  place  where  you  can  transfer  these  immense  car- 
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goes  that  are  coming  down  the  lakes  to  the  terminal  point  from 
those  lakes,  transfer  them  on  the  docks  or  wharves,  and  then  have 
them  take  their  easterly  course  by  the  canal.  For  instance,  a  canal 
boat  loaded  with  goods  coming  from  New  York  and  arriving  say 
at  Tonawanda  on  its  way  to  the  Great  Lakes  —  all  of  that  cargo 
found  in  the  canal  boat  and  unloaded  on  the  dock  would  not  take 
the  course  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Some  would  be  transshipped  either 
at  Buffalo  or  at  Tonawanda,  some  by  rail  and  some  would  go  by 
boat  to  Duluth,  Chicago  and  other  points.  We  ask  the  State  of 
New  York  not  to  make  this  vital  mistake  —  not  to  allow  all  this 
valuable  frontage  which  you  are  going  to  need  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  this  territory  to  be  tied  up  for  private  interests.  It 
has  been  said  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  that  practically  the  entire  water 
frontage  is  owned  by  private  interests.  Now  is  the  time  that  you 
can  get  this  frontage  on  the  Tonawanda  creek  at  the  most  reason- 
able figure.  Now  is  the  time  when  you  get  it  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  and  preserve  it  for  the  future  development  of  the  canal  that 
is  sure  to  come  upon  the  opening  of  the  Barge  canal.  Further- 
more, the  State  of  New  York  owns  the  canal  from  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo to  Tonawanda.  We  understand  that  that  part  of  the  canal  is 
about  to  be  abandoned,  that  is,  it  will  be  abandoned  when  the  Barge 
canal  is  opened,  and  that  canal  runs  along  the  Niagara  river.  There 
is  a  very  small  piece  of  land  between  that  and  the  Niagara  river. 
We  believe  that  by  all  means  that  canal,  when  it  is  abandoned  as  a 
canal,  should  still  be  retained  by  the  State  of  New  York  a&  a  proper 
place  for  terminals  in  the  future.  So  that  the  recommendations 
which  we  make  to  this  Board,  or  what  we  ask  of  this  Board,  as 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  are  adequate  terminals  right 
now.  Get  them  now  when  you  can  get  them  cheap,  at  the  western 
end  of  navigation;  and  we  of  Tonawanda  believe  that  the  proper 
place  for  those  adequate  terminals  is  in  the  Tonawanda  creek  and 
not  the  Niagara  river. 

We  have  a  map  here  which  we  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  and  which  shows  this  territory.  This  is  the  Niagara  frontier. 
We  are  here  for  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  as  much  as  we  are 
for  the  Tonawandas.  In  the  development  of  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier they  have  had  in  the  last  few  years  a  furnace  a  year  added 
into  that  territory.     I  understand  the  argument  was  made  as  to 
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the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  that  if  that  canal  were  built  590,000 
tons  of  freight  would  be  carried  over  the  canal.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  is  true,  but  I  have  heard  the  arguments  made  and  I 
assume  that  to  be  true.  That  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  ton- 
nage that  would  be  developed  by  one  furnace.  Take  the  B.  &  L. 
furnace  in  the  city  of  Buffalo;  under  the  development  which  they 
have  projected  they  will  manufacture  1,400  tons  of  pig  iron  a 
day,  which  would  be  511,000  tons  of  pig  iron  a  year,  and  one 
furnace  would  furnish  as  much  freight  as  will  be  furnished  to 
the  canal  by  the  building  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal.  And 
I  understand  the  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  that  canal 
is  $7,000,000.  We  of  Tonawanda  were  in  favor  of  it  and  heartily 
in  favor  of  it.  I  think  our  industrial  organizations  were  all  in 
favor  of  it,  because  we  want  to  make  this  the  greatest  industrial 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Our 
forefathers  built  the  Erie  canal  and  they  made  this  the  commer- 
cial and  imperial  State  of  the  United  States.  They  gave  her  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  the  United  States  and  they  made  New 
York  the  greatest  city  on  the  American  continent.  If  they  hadn't 
built  the  Erie  canal  do  you  believe  that  New  York  would  have 
the  commercial  supremacy  to-day  that  she  has  ?  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  Washington,  Newport  News  or  some  port  in  Vir- 
ginia should  not  equal  her  in  the  state  of  her  commerce?  You 
built  the  Erie  canal  and  you  brought  the  trade  of  that  great 
northwest  down  there,  reaching  tidewater  by  passing  through  this 
State.  You  made  this  the  Empire  State.  Now,  don't  make  a 
great  mistake.  Let  us  not,  as  citizens  of  New  York,  make  the 
mistake  of  not  providing  adequate  terminals. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  terminals  are  necessary  to  the  eco- 
nomical operation  of  the  canal.  Now  is  the  time  to  have  ade- 
quate terminals  that  will  take  care  of  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  the  great  northwest  —  adequate  terminals,  we  will  say,  at  New 
York  and  on  the  Niagara  frontier;  and  if  you  are  going  to  have 
terminals  anywhere,  have  them  there. 

So  far  as  the  Erie  basin  and  Ohio  basin  in  the  city  of  Buffalo 
are  concerned,  the  State  should  retain  them,  and  the  State  should 
develop  them  and  make  them  terminals,  but  they  are  not  large 
enough  for  the  commerce  of  to-day,  when  the  commerce  of  to-day 
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is  actually  on  the  canals.  Why,  609  feet  is  the  length  of  a  modern 
lake  boat  to-day,  and  60  feet  is  the  width  of  the  modern  lake  boat 
to-day.  They  already  have  at  the  Soo  locks  1,000  feet  long  and 
80  feet  wide.  You  want  to  have  terminals  that  are  commensurate 
with  this  great  commerce.  Let  us  meet  the  situation  right  here 
and  act  just  as  wisely  and  just  as  successfully  as  our  forefathers 
did.  Let  us  hold  the  commerce  of  the  northwest  for  the  Empire 
State.    Let  us  keep  it  for  the  Empire  State. 

Canada  on  the  north  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  develop- 
ing that  commerce.  They  are  spending  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  to  divert  the  trade  coming  from  the  northwest  to  Europe 
so  that  that  trade  will  pass  by  way  of  Montreal  and  not  through 
New  York  or  by  way  of  the  city  of  New  York.  We  have  got  to 
meet  them.  They  have  terminals  at  Montreal.  I  hope  this  Com- 
mission will  obtain  some  definite  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  and 
success  of  the  Montreal  terminals.  But  to  meet  that  situation 
let  us  have  a  terminal  at  the  west  end  of  navigation  and  let  us 
not  make  the  mistake  of  getting  too  small  a  terminal,  but  we 
should  make  it  an  adequate  terminal.  My  friend  Mills  is  in  the 
iron  business.  Only  yesterday  there  was  a  furnace  man  in  Tona- 
wanda  looking  for  a  location  for  a  furnace.  He  was  from  Chi- 
cago. He  had  built  in  Chicago,  and  his  business  grew,  and  he 
wanted  to  extend  it,  but  it  would  cost  him  to  the  extent  of  $43,000 
an  acre  for  land  on  which  to  extend  his  furnace,  and  he  was  lock- 
ing for  other  locations. 

This  terminal  here  at  Tonawanda  should  be  built  to  take  care 
of  this  great  trade.  Furthermore,  this  Niagara  frontier  is  the 
only  spot  where  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  cu\\ 
be  cheapest  assembled  and  pig  iron  made  the  cheapest.  I  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  figured  that  pig  iron  can  be  made  $1.31 
cheaper  in  Buffalo  territory  on  the  Niagara  frontier  than  it  can 
at  Pittsburg  and  delivered  at  Atlantic  seaboard  points. 

Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  map  of  this  territory.  Here  (indicating 
on  map)  is  the  Niagara  river,  the  extreme  western  end  of  canal 
navigation.  As  the  boat  enters  the  Tonawanda  creek  it  passes 
through  these  bridges.  The  first  is  the  Main  street  bridge,  which 
is  the  main  bridge,  and  the  New  York  Central  bridge.  Secondly 
is  the  Delaware  street  bridge;  next  comes  the  Lehigh  Railroad 
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Company's  bridge,  and  next  comes  the  Erie  Railroad  Company's 
bridge.  Beyond  that  there  are  no  bridges.  For  four  miles  there 
are  no  railroad  bridges  anyway.  Now,  this  land  up  in  this  terri- 
tory (indicating)  at  the  present  time  can  be  gotten  at  fair  and 
reasonable  valuations. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  What  would  you  call  fair  and  r?a- 
sonable  ? 

Mr.  Fish. —  About  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  State  ought 
to  buy  back  there? 

Mr.  Fish. —  Yes,  for  a  half  a  mile,  I  think.  We  had  discussed 
that  we  ought  to  have  the  frontage  for  three  miles.  We  thought 
that  this  board,  which  has  studied  this  question  and  knows  mo^e 
about  what  a  terminal  should  consist  of,  would  know  better  how 
far  to  go  than  we  —  how  far  back  from  the  water  front.  Perhaps 
one  large  block,  or  to  such  depth  as  would  furnish  adequate  ter- 
niujaJc. 

State  Engineer  Williams. —  You  make  reference  to  locations 
on  which  could  be  built  warehouses  and  wharves  and  terminal 
railroads. 

Mr.  Fish. —  Yes,  something  similar  to  the  Buffalo  creek  in 
Buffalo,  so  that  a  car  can  be  switched  to  any  railroad  instead  of 
to  one.  Any  land  in  Buffalo  on  the  Buffalo  river  is  worth 
$1,000  a  foot,  and  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Lehigh  it  is 
not  saleable  at  $500  a  foot. 

Mr.  Donaldson. —  The  location  of  the  better  land  is  down  there 
(indicating)  ? 

Mr.  Fish. —  The  better  land  is  away  down  here. 

Mr.  Donaldson. —  For  the  better  property  they  demanded  some- 
thing like  $4,000  an  acre  and  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Follette. —  That  is  outrageous. 

State  Engineer  Williams. —  That  is  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
Niagara  river. 

Mr.  Fish. —  No  one  here  has  any  interest  in  that  property  or  in 
any  property  along  there.  The  State  owns  a  little  bit  on  each 
side  of  the  canal.  The  commerce  of  the  future  is  going  to  be  car- 
ried on  on  a  much  larger  scale,  that  is  caid  without  prejudice  to  the 
Erie  canal*    It  is  keeping  pace  with  the  railroads.    There  shouM 
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be  some  place  at  the  western  end  of  navigation  where  boats  may 
go  and  transfer  their  cargoes,  and  there  should  be  an  adequate 
terminal  for  that  purpose.  Of  course  you  know  that  these  three 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  creek  is  not  going  to  absorb  all  this 
frontage.  There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  frontage  which  will  be  oc- 
cupied for  industrial  development.  But  how  far  we  should  go 
back  from  the  creek  is  a  question,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
cannot  answer.  I  think  we  should  have  that  frontage  extending 
back  far  enough  to  have  wharves  and  piers  and  warehouses. 

Mr.  Mills. — The  slips  would  need  to  be  610  feet  long  to  take 
care  of  a  modern  boat. 

Mr.  Follette. — A  modern  boat  couldn't  do  it,  it  couldn't  turn 
around  to  get  into  the  pier.    They  would  have  to  have  a  basin. 

Mr.  Mills. —  Well,  it  occurs  to  me  then  you  would  have  to  widen 
the  canal.    You  couldn't  permit  boats  to  tie  up  along  there. 

Mr.  Fish. —  It  is  plenty  wide  enough.    It  is  200  feet  wide. 

State  Engineer  Williams. —  Do  you  recommend  that  the  State 
have  a  terminal  railroad? 

Mr.  Mills. —  We  have  taken  the  question  up  of  all  the  rail- 
roads building  a  belt  line  around  that  section.  The  Erie  and 
Central  now  have  a  belt  line  there.  A  terminal  road  under  the 
control  of  all  the  railroads  .might  be  built  there. 

State  Engineer  Williams. —  How  would  you  connect  that  with 
the  terminals  1 

Mr.  Mills. —  We  have  the  Lehigh  up  there,  the  Erie  on  the  side, 
and  then  the  Central  —  it  is  really  a  small  proposition. 

Mr.  Fish. —  I  understand  the  Dominion  government  at  Mon- 
treal controls  the  water  frontage  and  that  they  control  the  land 
back  of  the  water  frontage  and  they  lease  the  land  back  of  the 
water  frontage  to  industrial  concerns;  and  they  also  have  a  termi- 
nal railroad  along  those  lands  which  is  owned  by  the  Dominion 
government.  I  hope  that  this  Commission  can  get  definite  in- 
formation as  to  the  Montreal  situation. 

Mr.  Follette. —  Now  look  at  the  warehouse  situation.  If  they 
had  better  warehouses  out  there  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  Ohio  they 
would  out-do  us  in  our  cheap  canals  because  the  warehouse  and 
the  terminal  problem,  I  think,  is  greater  than  the  transportation 
problem  itself.     If  we  had  all  that  together  with  the  canai  we 
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could  go  Canada  one  better.  Canada  has  the  elevators  and  she 
has  done  everything  she  can  to  throw  the  trade  that  way.  You 
say,  for  instance,  that  a  ship  is  loaded  with  10,000  tons  of  freight 
in  the  old  country  and  destined  to  be  consumed  in  this  country. 
It  is  generally  known  in  what  locality  that  freight  ie  to  be  used. 
It  is  shipped  to  some  good  warehouse  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
place  of  selling.  It  may  lay  in  the  warehouse  a  long  time.  Every 
one  of  the  warehouses  in  Buffalo  but  mine  is  controlled  by  the 
railroads,  and  they  have  all  refused  to  trade  with  mine.  Yes, 
there  is  one  independent  warehouse,  excepting  mine  on  the  Niag- 
ara frontier;  it  is  next  to  the  dock,  I  think,  the  Keystone  ware- 
house. They  will  not  take  freight  from  mine  nor  from  any  indi- 
vidual shipper  that  is  not  connected  with  a  railroad  line,  either 
deliver  to  or  take  from. 

Mr.  Fish. —  So  there  is  no  warehouse  at  the  present  time  that 
an  independent  can  trade  with  ? 

Mr.  Follette. —  No,  sir.  There  w«aa  about  50  tons  of  freight 
going  to  a  point  in  Michigan,  that  should  have  gone  by  the  main 
line;  it  was  put  cm  their  dock  by  mistake.  They  forced  us  to  send 
trucks  for  it  and  truck  it  to  our  docks.  They  wouldn't  let  us  take 
it  away  by  boat. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  dock 
that  was? 

Mr.  Follette. —  It  was  in  Buffalo,  the  Western  Transit  Com- 
pany's dock.    They  made  us  take  it  away. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Where  did  that  freight  emanate? 

Mr.  Follette. —  Some  of  the  old  countries.  It  was  a  kind  of 
nut  for  tanning  process.  It  came  from  New  York  and  went  into  a 
boat  which  the  Western  Transit  Company  had  chartered  and  was 
taken  to  Buffalo  on  a  boat  they  had  chartered.  It  go  on  their 
dock  and  they  ordered  it  turned  over  *to  my  line.  You  see  .the 
fifty  tons  were  shipped  by  the  New  York  Central  and  placed  on  a 
boat  that  had  been  chartered  by  the  Western  Transit  Company. 
When  it  got  to  Buffalo  they  took  if  off  and  put  in  on  their  dock. 
We  wanted  to  run  our  boat  up  to  their  dock  the  same  as  their 
boats  do  and  take  it  off,  but  they  wouldn't  let  ue  land  our  boats, 
but  compelled  us  to  get  trucks  and  truck  it  to  our  dock. 

Mr.  Bond. —  Did  you  offer  them  any  pay  for  landing? 
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Mr.  Follette. —  We  would  have  offered  anything.  They  simply 
refused  to  let  us  land.  It  wad  not  a  question  of  pay.  It  was  a 
question  of  not  allowing  ue  to  land  there.  This  is  often  the  case. 
The  Lackawanna  also  refused  to  receive  freight  Four  years  ago 
we  had  a  cargo  consigned  to  Albany,  consigned  to  Buffalo  &  Lacka- 
wanna railroad.  When  the  boat  reached  Buffalo  the  Lackawanna 
wouldn't  receive  it  because  she  was  an  outside  boat  —  a  tramp 
boat,  and  said  we  would  have  to  find  9ome  warehouse.  The 
agents  came  down  from  Buffalo  and  they  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Firming  warehouse  that  is  now  the  Keystone  warehouse, 
the  only  outside  warehouse.  Fleming  told  me  that  he  had  been 
notified  by  the  railroad  line  that  if  he  received  that  boat  they 
would  not  use  his  warehouse  for  any  of  their  freight  Then  I 
had  to  take  it  on  one  of  my  canal  boats  and  take  it  to  Albany 
without  going  into  a  warehouse  at  all.  That  was  before  I  had  a 
warehouse.  I  used  to  have  to  steal  bertha  around  Buffalo.  Every- 
thing is  gobbled  up  by  the  railroads  and  there  is  no  place  where 
you  can  hardly  take  a  boat  and  transfer  a  cargo  into  lake  vessels. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Have  you  any  railroad  connections  ? 

Mr.  Follette. —  No,  not  out  of  Buffalo.  They  wouldn't  connect 
with  us  in  Buffalo. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  connec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Follette. —  Yes.  I  don't  bring  this  matter  up  for  any  per- 
sonal reason;  I  bring  it  up  because  I  think  it  is  a  subject  for 
the  consideration  of  this  board. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I 
think  it  is  conceded  from  your  point  of  view  and  I  think  the  Com- 
mission is  willing  to  admit  from  its  point  of  view,  that  the  Niagara 
frontier  presents  great  advantages  for  extended  terminals  at 
limited  cost.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  any  development  should  be 
made,  it  should  be  made  east  of  the  Erie  railroad  bridge.  Has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  Tonawandas  and  repre- 
senting the  Niagara  frontier  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  your  ad- 
vantage if  you  should  in  a  measure  co-operate  with  the  State  in 
the  development  of  this  terminal?  For  instance,  that  the  Tona- 
wandas purchase  say  a  certain  amount  of  property  on  one  side  of 
the  Tonawanda  creek,  the  State  purchasing  a  certain  amount  of 
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property  for  instance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  As  you 
undoubtedly  are  aware,  the  cities  of  Europe  control  their  dockage 
facilities.  For  instance,  Antwerp,  the  city  of  Antwerp  controls 
absolutely  the  dockage  privileges  of  that  harbor  where  there  is 
probably  a  greater  amount  of  traffic  than  any  place  in  the  world. 
The  dockage  there  is  controlled  by  the  city.  In  some  other  places, 
the  municipality  joins  with  the  State  and  they  have  plots  of  land 
alternating,  one  plot  belonging  to  the  municipality  and  one  to  the 
government  and  all  are  used  in  conjunction.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
at  this  time  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  your  locality  if  you 
would  consider  the  proposition  or  the  suggestion  rather  which  I 
have  made,  I  am  sure  it  would  redound  to  the  wealth,  influence 
and  benefit  of  the  locality.  But  I  want  to  suggest  that  you  do  not 
place  all  of  your  dependence  upon  the  State;  that  you  do  some- 
thing for  yourselves.  The  State  would  undoubtedly  be  far  more 
willing  to  engage  in  an  extended  development  of  this  proposition 
if  it  found  the  locality  willing  to  co-operate. 

We  held  a  hearing  in  Troy  yesterday.  We  already  have  had 
hearings  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  commencing  at  Buffalo  and 
ending  in  New  York ;  at  Oswego,  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Utica, 
and  at  various  other  points  located  on  the  line  of  the  canal.  I 
stated  to  the  members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Troy  that 
they  had  held  a  unique  position.  It  was  the  first  city  to  suggest 
or  to  offer  to  do  anything  for  itself  in  the  line  of  development. 
Their  proposition,  briefly  stated,  was  that  the  National  govern- 
ment, which  has  control  of  the  Hudson  at  that  point  below  the 
dam,  should  do  certain  work  in  the  way  of  dredging  the  channel, 
etc. ;  that  certain  vertical  walls  should  be  built ;  and  at  other  places 
above  the  dam  certain  work  should  be  done  by  the  State ;  and  that 
the  city  in  turn  would  do  everything  else  in  the  way  of  a  terminal, 
paying  for  wharves,  warehouses,  cranes  and  all  those  equipments 
for  a  modern  and  economical  way  of  handling  heavy  freight. 

Here  the  extent  of  territory  is  much  greater  in  comparison. 
You  have  a  stretch  of  four  miles  which  should  be  developed  almost 
immediately,  and  to  a  greater  extent  later  on.  It  would  be  out  of 
the  question  for  the  State  to  consider  so  large  a  development;  the 
initiative  should  be  with  your  cities,  that  is,  to  get  the  thing 
started.    I  think  this  is  well  worthy  of  you  gentlemen's  considera- 
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tion.  I  make  the  suggestion  in  the  hope  that  you  will  take  and 
consider  it  and  that  you  will  communicate  as  early  as  possible 
with  Mr.  Williams,  the  chairmon  of  this  Commission,  suggesting 
what  conclusions  you  arrive  at,  whether  or  not  the  suggestion 
meets  your  approval,  and  whether  for  reasons  of  your  own  you 
consider  it  better  not  to  take  any  part;  or  to  make  it  a  local  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Albert  R.  Smith. —  May  I  ask  a  question  in  this  connection ; 
while  we  thank  you  very  much  for  the  suggestion  and  think  it  very 
appropriate,  in  case  that  idea  could  be  carried  out,  could  we  hope 
for  any  assistance  from  the  State  in  the  way  of  doing  the  dredging 
that  may  be  necessary?  I  don't  know  whether  that  can  be  an- 
swered or  not.     Could  the  State  assist  us  and  we  work  together. 

Superintendent  Stevens. — Answering  your  question,  and  not  in 
any  way  reflecting  the  sentiment  of  the  Commission  but  simply 
as  an  individual  member,  I  should  say  that  the  State  would  insist 
upon  doing  all  of  the  dredging  within  the  blue  line  and  the  im- 
proving of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  State;  that  secondly 
whatever  terminals  should  be  decided  upon  and  established,  the 
State  would  do  its  own  dredging  and  the  construction  of  slips ;  do 
its  own  work  in  the  construction  of  piers ;  and  whatever  work  that 
was  to  be  done  by  the  city  should  be  done  commencing  at  the  blue 
line  and  working  back  upon  property  acquired  by  the  city;  and 
putting  upon  it  such  developments  and  such  improvements  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  State  was  found  desirable,  whether  it  might 
be  of  an  expensive  or  of  a  limited  character. 

Mr.  Fish. —  I  don't  know  that  we  have  considered  the  proposi- 
tion of  Senator  Stevens  very  carefully,  but  this  idea  occurs  to  me 
and  I  think  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  consideration  of  thi* 
board.  Take  the  city  of  Troy.  The  development  of  a  terminal 
for  the  city  of  Troy  is  purely  and  simply  to  take  care  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  city  of  Troy.  It  is  not  to  take  care  of  any  State  com- 
merce. It  is  valuable  to  the  State  only  as  it  develops  the  wealth  of 
the  city  of  Troy.  A  terminal  here  is  not  a  terminal  to  take  care 
of  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Tonawanda,  but  it  is  for  the  entire 
State. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  The  gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken 
in  his  view  of  the  situation.     At  Troy  you  will  have  the  bead  of 
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tide-water  navigation;  it  is  the  end  of  the  Hudson  river.  It  is 
contemplated  by  the  National  government  to  deepen  it  to  twenty- 
three  feet  and  to  widen  the  channel.  It  will  be  the  point  for  the 
assembling  of  tows  coming  down  the  river.  Troy  being  the  end  of 
the  river  and  as  two  canals  enter  the  river  at  that  point,  the  assem- 
bling of  tows  coming  down  the  river  will  very  largely  be  at  that 
point.  The  railroad  facilities  at  Troy  are  very  great.  There 
will  be  a  distributing  point  for  everything  that  comes  east,  for 
distribution  through  the  New  England  States.  They  have  con- 
nections there  with  the  Boston  and  Maine,  with  the  Delawaie  and 
Hudson  and  with  the  New  York  Central ;  so  that  while  Troy  is  in- 
terested in  the  proposition  as  a  local  benefit  as  to  the  material  that 
will  be  consumed  there,  so  is  Tonawanda  interested  on  account  of 
the  products  which  will  be  delivered  at  Tonawanda  which  will  be 
made  into  manufactured  articles  or  in  the  pig  iron  or  anything  else 
which  will  be  delivered  and  used  there,  or  transshipped  from  lake 
vessels  to  canal  boats;  so  you  see  one  is  at  the  western  end  of  canal 
navigation,  and  the  other  comes  pretty  near  to  being  the  eastern  end 
of  the  canal. 

State  Engineer  Williams. —  It  is  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentlemen  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  classes  of  terminals  in- 
cluded in  this  discussion.  The  superintendent  has  mentioned 
their  difference,  one  terminal  being  a  terminal  for  the  unloading 
and  loading  of  material  to  be  used  in  the  locality  where  the 
terminal  exists,  and  the  other  a  transportation  terminal ;  and  that 
exists  not  only  at  Tonawanda  but  also  at  Troy.  The  conditions 
are  very  much  more  similar  than  you  would  think  at  first  sight. 

Mr.  Mills. —  I  think  Mr.  Stevens'  suggestion  is  too  far  ahead 
of  us  at  the  present  time.  To  ask  two  cities,  with  a  population 
of  only  about  22,000,  to  buy  frontage  of  three  miles  is  more  than 
we  could  do.  The  point  is  this:  To  ask  the  State  to  retain  its 
rights  along  the  creek  which  it  already  owns  and  reserve  it  for 
any  development  that  might  come  later  on.  We  want  to  impress 
upon  you  the  importance  of  having  the  State  control  it.  The 
possible  development  of  the  Niagara  frontier  is  such  that  the 
State  should  control  it  and  it  will  be  needed  for  proper  terminal 
facilities.  None  of  us  can  say  what  will  happen  on  that  Niagara 
frontier.     We  have  the  finest  shipping  facilities  in  the  United 
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States.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  new  locks  will  be  328  by 
45  feet.  That  will  lock  through  a  vessel  at  least  300  by  40  feet 
Now  if  these  modern  canal  boats,  when  the  Barge  canal  is 
finished,  will  tow  as  many  barges  as  the  present  boat  can,  five  or 
six,  that  would  mean  that  large  tows  would  have  as  much  as 
18,000  tons.  That  would  be  going  some,  compared  with  what 
we  are  doing  now.  When  that  channel  is  built  from  the  western 
end  to  Troy,  it  may  develop  that  foreign  ore  and  other  things 
we  don't  get  now  will  come  through,  and  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
can  say  what  this  may  mean.  There  is  plenty  of  room  here  on 
this  frontier. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  relieve  the 
mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Tonawanda,  when  I  make  this  state- 
ment. I  think  the  members  of  the  Commission  will  agree  that 
so  far  as  the  Commission  is  concerned  the  Commission  will  not 
recommend  the  giving  up  of  any  land  which  the  State  now 
possesses  there,  and  that  the  Commission  will  undoubtedly  recom- 
mend that  whatever  we  still  have  there  should  be  retained.  We 
are  not  permitted,  under  the  existing  laws,  to  lease  any  land 
permanently.  The  superintendent  is  in  charge  of  the  leasing 
of  the  frontage,  and  while  a  permit  for  a  temporary  occupancy 
may  be  issued  it  must  always  be  revocable. 

Referring  to  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  want  you  gen- 
tlemen to  understand  that  my  arguments  were  not  in  any  way 
intended  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  enterprise  or  what  you  arfc 
here  to  advocate.  My  only  idea  in  making  the  suggestion  was 
that  if  it  were  followed  by  the  Tonawandas  it  would  ultimately 
add  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  and  influence  of  the 
localities,  but  if  for  any  reason  the  city  should  not  feel  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  suggestion,  or  the  members  who  are  here 
present,  it  would  in  no  way  influence  the  Commission  in  recom- 
mending such  terminals  as  in  their  judgment  are  required  at  that 
point.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  making  this  statement  for  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Mills. — Mr.  Chairman,  our  idea  is  to  impress,  if  possible, 
upon  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  Commission  the  necessity 
of  recommending  as  large  terminals  as  possible.     I  think  I  am 
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safe  in  saying  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  that  the  cities 
of  Tonawanda  and  North  Tonawanda  take  a  financial  part  in 
this  improvement  would  be  too  large  a  problem  for  us.  We  are 
too  small  and  the  laws  governing  the  expenditure  of  money  are 
so  stringent  on  small  localities  that  it  would  be  an  almost  im- 
possible proposition.  We  couldn't  hope  to  go  into  the  terminal 
business  as  a  municipality.  The  cities  are  too  small  to  undertake 
a  proposition  of  that  size.  If  it  was  already  undertaken  at 
Buffalo  it  might  be  feasible. 

Mr.  Follette. —  In  New  York  we  have  the  same  trouble  as 
to  getting  dockage.  The  Legislature  has  to  pass  laws  practically 
against  New  York  city  to  compel  them  to  give  the  canal  boats 
room,  but  the  canal  boats  have  been  crowded  out  The  State 
owns  no  docks  in  New  York  city  which  is  where  the  great  terminal 
is.  There  are  two  great  terminals,  one  is  there  and  one  at  Buffalo. 
We  never  had  sufficient  room  in  New  York,  but  if  the  State  owns 
the  docks  there  would  be  no  such  trouble. 

State  Engineer  Williams. — At  the  hearing  at  Tonawanda  the 
request  was  made  that  the  Commission  consider  the  matter  of 
movable  bridges  over  Tonawanda  creek,  and  at  the  executive  ses- 
sion held  some  time  ago,  the  Commission  passed  a  resolution 
with  reference  to  the  matter.  The  secretary  will  please  read  the 
resolution  that  was  passed. 

Secretary  Smith. — 

"Resolved,  That  at  Tonawanda  the  Commission  recom- 
mend the  movable  type  of  bridges  spanning  Tonawanda 
creek  canalized,  permitting  an  open  channel  at  the  present 
time  as  far  as  Bush's  bridge." 

(Much  applause.) 

Mr.  Mills. —  In  that  resolution  you  do  not  mention  the  bridge 
or  span.     Is  that  necessary? 

State  Engineer  Williams. —  We  will  take  care  of  the  dimen- 
sions. 

Mr.  Smith. — As  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  it  might  be 
a  good  suggestion  if  this  terminal  Commission  take  that  matter 
up  with  the  government  officials  at  Buffalo.  The  government  is 
spending  three  million  dollars  for  constructing  a  lock  and  for 
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improvements  in  the  river.  The  lake  traffic  is  as  much  inter- 
ested in  these  terminals  as  we  are,  and  if  the  State  wants  any 
assistance  it  seems  to  me  the  Federal  government  would  be  the 
proper  party  to  go  to  for  it. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  No,  that  we  can  never  do*  What- 
ever improvements  the  State  might  make  will  be  independent  of 
the  United  States.  You  still  forget  what  I  tried  to  impress  upon 
you  a  few  moments  ago.  My  suggestion  was  not  made  in  order 
that  the  development  would  be  greater  than  that  which  we  can 
recommend  or  would  recommend,  but  was  simply  that  the  people 
of  the  Tonawandas  ought  to  have  foresight  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  place  themselves  in  the  same  position 
as  is  Antwerp  or  Hamburg  or  other  European  cities,  and  it  is  to 
the  importance  of  those  cities  that  I  hope  the  Tonawandas  might 
in  time  come. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Bond. —  Mr.  Chairman,  one  idea  I  want  to  impress  and  to 
get  the  sense  of  this  meeting  and  the  sense  of  our  board,  is 
whether  it  would  be  practical  for  a  committee  of  the  Tonawandas 
to  get  options  on  property  that  would  be  bounded  by  lines  that 
can  be  settled  on  to-day  tentatively  say,  with  the  Erie  railroad  on 
the  west,  and  reaching  to  a  point  as  far  east  as  is  outlined  and 
come  to  the  blue  line  of  the  ownership  of  the  State  as  at  present, 
and  reaching  as  far  south  as  may  be  determined  upon  to-day.  I 
only  speak  of  this  now  to  see  if  this  would  be  practical ;  to  have 
a  committee  of  these  Tonawandas  here  obtain  options  on  this 
property,  to  run  say  for  two  years,  so  as  to  give  the  Legislature 
time  to  turn  themselves  and  to  secure  the  money  necessary. 

Mr.  Thompson. —  I  think  the  better  way  to  get  the  property 
would  be  to  go  to  see  them  privately,  it  could  be  had  cheaper  that 
way. 

Mr.  Smith. —  It  would  be  impossible,  Mr.  Bond;  this  is  an 
enormous  proposition.  The  two-year  proposition  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  unless  you  found  everybody  asleep. 

Mr.  Bond. —  What  I  was  getting  at  was  that  nothing  could  be 
done  with  this  Legislature,  but  by  another  Legislature,  and  we 
would  have  things  in  shape  for  the  securing  of  the  money  by  that 
timet 
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Mr.  Smith. —  That  is  a  good  idea  but  I  don't  think  that  idea 
could  be  carried  out;  you  might  get  an  option  for  two  weeks  or 
possibly  thirty  days  but  not  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Bigelow. —  While  I  am  down  here  with  these  Tonawandas, 
I  am  really  from  Buffalo,  but  I  have  been  associated  with  the 
gentlemen  there  who  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Niagara  frontier.  In  the  first  message  of  Mayor 
Fnhrman,  which  was  a  very  brief  message,  he  mentioned  the  fact 
that  it  was  common  knowledge  that  the  terminal  facilities  of  Buf- 
falo were  inadequate.  He  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  pros- 
perity of  Buffalo  has  been  largely  due  to  the  lake  commerce.  It 
was  brought  out  at  a  hearing  before  the  Public  Service  Commission 
in  Buffalo  that  the  control  of  the  water  frontage  in  Buffalo  was 
almost  entirely  held  by  the  railroads,  and  the  Buffalo  recognizes 
to-day,  at  least  the  men  I  have  talked  with  do,  that  the  situation 
at  Tonawanda  is  a  very  important  one.  As  to  Superintendent 
Stevens'  suggestion  as  regards  municipal  ownership,  I  have  no 
doubt  by  a  conference  between  the  Tonawanda  people  and  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Buffalo,  something  might  be  gotten  out  of  it.  Of 
course  this  is  the  salvation  of  Buffalo.  Its  growth  and  importance 
is  as  much  dependent  on  it  as  is  Tonawanda's.  I  think  that  ques- 
tion is  one  which,  if  the  Tonawanda  men  take  up  with  Buffalo, 
they  will  find  Buffalo  more  than  ready  to  meet  them  in  any  con- 
sideration of  it. 

Mr.  Tracey  of  New  York  city. —  I  would  just  like  to  have  a 
word  emphasizing,  if  possible,  the  attitude  of  the  Commission  in 
regard  to  the  ownership  by  the  State  of  these  terminals.  It  is 
all  right  for  municipalities  to  own  the  water  front.  But  we  of 
New  York  know  it  don't  work.  We  know  the  difficulties  the 
people  of  the  administration  have  to  contend  with.  We  know  that 
it  does  not  operate  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
to  commerce  in  particular.  It  is  my  idea  that  the  State  should 
own  these  terminals.  It  is  not  necessary  that  she  operate  them 
but  she  should  own  them  and  control  them  absolutely.  They 
could  arrange  for  their  operation  to  meet  whatever  situation  might 
come  up,  both  at  Tonawanda  and  New  York.  It  is  impossible 
to  acquire  a  public  pier  for  the  accommodation  of  the  canal  ves- 
sels who  want  to  ship  freight.     If  we  wanted  to  establish  a  line 
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of  small  boats  we  couldn't  do  it  because  we  couldn't  get  a  pier. 
New  York  is  one  place  where  the  great  difficulty  exists  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  gotten  into  politics  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  anything  at  all  in  the  way  of  accommodations.  The  large 
steamship  companies  and  the  railroads  have  acquired  everything 
there  practically.  To  my  mind  this  terminal  at  Tonawanda 
should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  State  absolutely.  If  it  is 
in  order  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  New 
York. 

State  Engineer  Williams. —  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 
Mr.  Tracey. —  It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  terminals  in  New 
York.  If  yon  could  have  a  port-o'call  above  the  Harlem  river, 
and  place  a  basin  where  boats  could  call,  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able. The  location  inside  of  Erie  basin  or  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canalized  creek  is  something  like  forty  or  fifty  acres.  There  is 
one  of  the  places  available  for  terminals  for  the  canal.  If  it  could 
be  arranged  to  have  this  as  a  starter  it  would  be  well,  and  as  com- 
merce developed  and  as  time  goes  along,  other  places  might  be  ac- 
quired, but  for  the  present  purposes  that  would  answer. 

Secretary  Smith. —  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "  port-o'call  ?  n 

Mr.  Tracey. —  A  port-o'call  is  a  place  where  boats  could  lay 
without  danger  of  drifting  away  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It 
is  built  out  in  the  river  and  perhaps  may  be  covered  over.  It 
consists  of  a  few  acres  with  an  entrance  to  it.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
pensive proposition.  Boats  coming  down  could  call  there  and 
wait  for  orders.  Such  a  thing  as  that  would  save  the  boats  the 
long  and  dangerous  tow  around  the  Battery  and  up  the  East  river. 
They  could  go  through  the  Harlem  river  instead. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Would  it  be  an  anchorage  basin  ? 

Mr.  Tracey. —  No,  not  necessarily.  It  is  a  breakwater,  out  say 
three  hundred  feet  in  the  river,  maybe  twenty  feet  wide  and  per- 
haps twenty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in  extent 
a  few  acres,  or  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  up  and  down  the  river,  or 
two  thousand  feet,  with  an  entrance  maybe  four  hundred  feet 
wide.  It  would  be  something  like  the  Atlantic  basin.  Boats  could 
call  there ;  someone  might  have  an  office  there  and  there  oould  be 
telephone  communication.  The  boats  could  stop  there  a  few 
minutes  and  get  any  orders  that  might  be  waiting  for  them.    The 
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East  river  is  going  to  develop  rapidly  and  small  vessels  will  not 
be  able  to  get  dockage  there.  All  the  way  up  to  Thirty-fourth 
street  the  piers  are  held  by  the  large  steamship  companies.  In 
the  future  the  canal  boats  could  come  down  the  Harlem  river 
which  would  be  a  much  shorter  trip  than  around  the  Battery.  I 
thank  you  for  this  privilege. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Mr.  Tracey  represents  the  New  York,  Buf- 
falo and  Great  Lakes  Transportation  Company  and  is  president 
of  the  company. 

State  Engineer  Williams. —  That  resolution  which  the  secre- 
tary read  is  a  matter  of  executive  business  so  far  as  the  Commis- 
sion is  concerned.  It  was  read  merely  for  the  individual  inform- 
ation of  those  present  thinking  probably  that  it  would  interest 
you  and  perhaps  please  you.  We  have  not  given  that  statement 
to  the  public.  You  will  plase  remember  that  it  is  not  for  pub- 
lication. 

Hearing  closed. 
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Thirteenth  Public  Hearing  given  by  the  Barge  Oanal  Terminal 
Commission  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  10  o'clock,  of  January  21,  1910. 

Present. —  Mews.  F.  C.  Stevens,  presiding,  and  H.  J.  Don- 
aldson, Commissioners,  and  Alexandeb  R.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Gentlemen,  the  hearing  may  as  well 
now  proceed. 

Mr.  Fbedebiok  W.  Cameron,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

In  the  first  place  we  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Albany  is  a  great  shipping  point,  as  is  well  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission.  We  have  here  five  railroads,  that  is: 
The  New  York  Central,  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  West  Shore, 
the  northern  division  of  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  and  the 
western  division  of  the  Susquehanna;  all  having  a  terminus  in 
the  vicinity  of  Albany;  that  is,  the  terminus  of  the  Mohawk 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  is  at  Albany  as  is  also  that  of 
the  Hudson  river  division  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  spur 
lines  running  north  as  far  as  Troy;  and  this  is  the  terminus  of 
both  those  divisions  of  that  road.  The  Susquehanna,  that  is  the 
western  division  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  has  it  terminus 
here.  The  West  Shore  conies  in  here,  as  does  the  Boston  and 
Albany.  You  have  asked,  through  the  secretary  of  our  chamber 
of  commerce,  as  to  certain  questions  regarding  the  tonnage,  and 
the  kind  of  freight,  and  the  kinds  that  would  be  transshipped  at 
Albany  when  the  canal  is  completed.  The  answers  which  we 
have  prepared  to  those  questions  will  be  given  you  by  Mr.  Jones, 
the  secretary  of  our  chamber  of  commerce;  he  will  give  you  the 
figures  which  I  am  not  able  to  do  now.  We  have,  we  believe,  a 
peculiarly  well  located  place  .for  the  terminus  of  the  Barge  canal, 
and  we  have  shown  on  this  large  map,  which  is  here  on  the  table, 
what  we  think  is  particularly  adapted  for  this  terminus.  This 
is  property  that  has  been  for  a  long  time  —  a  great  many  years  — 
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used  as  a  lumber  district,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  That 
Albany  was  the  largest  lumber  market  in  the  United  States,  or  at 
least  the  largest  anywhere  in  this  vicinity,  is  well  known.  This 
was  the  place  where  the  lumber  was  transshipped  by  canal,  and 
then  sent  by  boat  or  by  rail  to  New  York  or  the  east.  This  prop- 
erty is  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and  as  is  shown  on  this  large  map, 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  for  about  a  mile.  These  lines 
(indicating)  that  are  running  across  the  paper  are  the  slips  that 
enter  into  the  canal  as  it  is  now  made.  Canal  boats  bringing 
lumber  from  the  north  and  west  came  down  this  canal  and  ran 
into  those  slips  and  were  unloaded  on  each  side  of  the  slips  into 
the  yards  of  the  various  dealers.  This  side  of  the  district  is  the 
river  where  boats  may  be  loaded  to  go  down  the  river.  There  is 
a  very  fine  natural  protection  in  this  island  out  in  the  river  here, 
which  makes  a  natural  harbor  for  these  boats  as  they  are  being 
loaded  at  the  district.  This  land  is  all  low  and  is  of  dirt,  no 
rock,  and  has  been  so  long  used  for  carrying  stuff  across  there, 
from  one  boat  to  another,  that  it  is  well  fitted  because  it  has  been 
made  so.  Its  natural  location  is  fitted  for  just  the  very  thing 
which  we  are  now  contemplating.  In  order  to  reach  the  railroad 
we  have  the  New  York  Central,  which  comes  down  Tivoli 
street,  runs  across  in  this  direction  (indicating)  to  here  and 
then  to  here  (indicating  on  map),  as  is  shown  by  the  red  line, 
both  west  and  east  of  Mill  street.  We  also  have  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  railroad,  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  division,  run- 
ning north  and  south,  just  west  of  the  Erie  canal  as  it  now  lies. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  freight  yards  «are  just  above  Bridge 
street.  We  also  have  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  spur  line  running 
along  the  river  on  the  east  side  of  the  property  known  as  the  lum- 
ber district.  There  is  a  trolley  line  in  there  too,  which  simply  runs 
up  to  the  offices  of  the  lumber  dealers  in  the  lumber  district.  As 
can  be  seen  here,  we  have  all  the  railroads.  The  New  York  Cen- 
trol  controlling,  as  it  does,  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the  West 
Shore,  coming  right  near  this  property,  and  there  is  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson,  controlling  as  it  does  the  Susquehanna,  connecting  and 
running  its  main  lines  along  this  property  on  the  west.  We  have 
the  ground  so  located  that  it  would  require  very  little  change  to 
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accommodate  itself  to  the  larger  depth  and  width  of  the  Barge 
canal  boats  because  the  slips  that  are  now  constructed  there  could 
be  easily  taken  out,  that  is  they  could  be  easily  widened  and 
deepened,  leaving  sufficient  space  on  either  side  for  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  boats.  The  location  of  this  land  is  such  that 
it  is  well  protected  by  this  island  out  here  in  the  river.  The 
island  may  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of  pier.  These  slips  are  con- 
structed of  such  material  that  it  would  be  easy  to  lengthen  and 
deepen  and  enlarge  them  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
new  conditions.  It  is  a  peculiarly  fortunate  location  as  regards 
railroad  facilities  and  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  Barge  canal 
terminus. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  business  that  is  done  here,  we  have 
any  number  of  trolley  lines.  We  have  a  trolley  line  running  to 
Hudson,  a  trolley  line  to  Schenectady,  which  extends  clear  up  the 
Mohawk  valley ;  and  all  these  trolley  lines  carried  last  year  some- 
thing over  2,000,000  people  into  Albany,  not  counting  those  who 
went  out.  We  have  a  large  number  of  boats  on  the  river,  as  was 
shown  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  the  subject  of  the  deepening 
of  the  Hudson  river.  Over  a  million  passengers  are  carried, 
and  as  to  the  freight  in  tons  carried  that  will  be  given  you  by  the 
secretary  who  has  looked  it  up,  all  showing  that  of  all  the  business 
in  this  part  of  the  country  in  transshipping  freight  and  carrying 
passengers  we  do  an  enormous  amount. 

In  regard  to  the  advisability  of  locating  a  terminus  at  Albany, 
it  seems  to  me  that  would  be  shown  by  the  natural  position  of  the 
city.  Albany  is  the  place  where  the  terminus  of  the  Barge  canal 
should  be  located ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  place,  situated  at 
it  is,  with  the  railroads  surrounding  the  property  as  they  do, 
with  all  its  facilities  for  providing  a  safe  harbor  for  boats,  and 
for  loading  and  unloading  them,  and  giving  such  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  on  the  cars,  and  going  up  the  river  and  down 
the  river  or  over  east,  that  this  would  be  the  place  where  shippers 
would  naturally  send  their  goods.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
already  a  natural  terminus.  We  believe  we  have  here  a  pecul- 
iarly well  situated  piece  of  ground,  well  adapted  for  the  terminal 
and  it  ought  to  come  here  because  it  is  the  natural,  most  con- 
venient and  least  expensive  site. 
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I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity,  if  the  Commission  will 
allow  it,  to  try  to  prepare  and  file  a  brief  on  this  subject. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  We  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  it. 

William  B.  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Albany  Chamber  of 
Commerce. —  Mr.  Chairman,  we  expected  one  or  two  other  mem- 
bers of  our  special  committee  to  be  here.  I  told  them  not  to  oome 
until  10.30  as  I  had  thought  the  hearing  was  postponed  until 
that  time.  The  Albany  chamber  of  commerce,  as  you  know,  since 
its  inception,  has  been  very  desirous  of  having  not  only  a  greatly 
improved  river  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  canal  at  Waterford,  but 
have  also  been  very  anxious  to  have  certain  features  connected 
with  Albany  part  of  the  river  improved.  The  city  of  Albany 
has  been  very  actively  at  work  during  the  past  few  years  in  solv- 
ing two  problems :  The  problem  of  the  disreputable  looking  river 
front,  and  the  problem  of  the  emptying  of  our  sewage  into  the 
river.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  very  near  future,  to  build  along 
practically  the  entire  river  front,  new  concrete  docks,  docks 
modern  in  every  particular,  and  also  to  build  an  intercepting 
sewer  which  will  carry  out  sewage  to  a  point  down  the  river 
south  of  the  city  where,  in  all  probability,  a  sewage  disposal  plant 
will  be  constructed.  In  connection  with  this  improvement  the 
city  has  appreciated  the  fact  that  our  river  front,  at  the  present 
time,  with  but  few  exceptions,  is  owned  by  corporations  or  indi- 
viduals, and  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  properly  and  our  ship- 
ping interests  wisely,  the  city  has  already  purchased,  by  con- 
demnation proceedings,  the  pier  or  mole  in  front  of  the  city,  at 
the  foot  of  State  street.  During  the  spring  the  buildings  on  that 
pier  will  be  torn  down,  a  concrete  wall  constructed  and  the  pier 
made  suitable  for  the  receiving  and  shipping  of  freight,  and  also 
for  the  proper  handling  of  paesengers  coming  to  the  city  by 
steamer.  In  connection  with  this  the  city  has  already  considered 
the  purchase  of  the  entire  parcels  of  property  further  down,  which 
will  give  us  five  city  blocks  fronting  on  the  river  and  owned  by 
the  city. 

When  the  Barge  canal  proposition  firet  came  before  the  people 
it  immediately  came  into  our  minds  that  Albany  was  the  proper 
place  at  which  one  of  the  terminals  in  connection  with  the  canal 
Vol.  11  —  14 
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sysrem  should  be  located.  The  large  traffic  lines  already  passing 
through  this  part  of  the  State  center  at  Albany.  Mr.  Cameron 
has  told  you  regarding  these  railroads.  They  are  all  practically 
in  the  place  that  we  suggest  as  the  best  site  for  the  terminal,  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  tracks  being  already  in  the  lumber  dis- 
trict and  the  New  York  Central  tracks  being  but  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  lumber  district  On  the  east  of  the  district  and 
running  almost  for  its  entire  length  is  Patroon  lower  island,  along 
the  face  of  which  runs  the  bulkhead.  In  the  year  1894,  and  run- 
ning down  to  1903,  the  United  States  government  constructed 
a  new  dike  running  along  the  face  of  the  island  and  coming  down 
several  feet  below  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  island,  making 
this  a  means  of  protection  from  any  damage  which  might  come 
from  the  ice  in  freshet  season.  That  new  dike  is  at  least  five  feet 
above  mean  low  water.  The  entrance  to  this  point  is  at  the  south 
end  where  boats  would  naturally  come.  They  would  come  along 
the  dock,  loading  or  unloading  their  freight,  and  to  the  place 
where  the  material  is  stored  and  to  the  slips  where  the  freight  may 
be  transshipped  from  the  boats  to  the  cars  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  system.  It  would  be  very  easy,  in  connection  with  this 
terminal,  while  the  slips  are  not  large  enough  for  the  proper 
handling  of  such  barges  as  would  come,  to  put  in  a  dredge  or  a 
pump,  opening  these  slips  into  the  river  at  this  point,  and  widen- 
ing them  either  by  taking  out  a  piece  of  land  or  otherwise ;  widen- 
ing this  slip  to  twice  or  three  times  or  four  times  their  present 
width.  As  I  understand  it  there  is  no  rock  formation  here,  no 
rock  to  be  encountered.  It  is  but  a  question  of  a  mud  digger  or 
sand  pump  and  the  handling  of  the  dirt  or  sand.  In  connection 
with  this  terminal  also  the  line  of  the  United  Traction  Company 
now  comes  over  the  bridge  at  North  Ferry  street  and  comes  into 
the  district,  running  along  next  to  the  river. 

An  important  feature  connected  with  this  matter  is  when  you 
realize  the  fact  that  centered  in  Albany  are  three  express  freight 
carrying  lines.  In  your  letter  to  us  you  suggested  certain  ques- 
tions? In  connection  with  these  questions  we  have  hastily  made 
just  a  few  figures  as  showing  the  amount  of  business  and  traffic 
centering  in  ATBany.  We  have  150  passenger  trains  coming  into 
Albany  every  24  hours.    Every  24  hours  there  come  into  Albany 
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over  250  freight  trains.  In  1909  the  freight  tonnage  in  and  out 
of  Albany,  and  this  does  not  include  any  express  matter,  what- 
soever, or  any  freight  that  was  billed  through,  was  3,535,832  tons 
and  quite  a  large  amount  of  this  consists  of  lumber  and  of  coal, 
which  was  transhipped  at  this  point  from  rail  into  boats,  and 
from  boats  into  rail.  In  connection  with  the  importance  of  Al- 
bany as  a  shipping  center  and  as  a  commercial  center,  the  boats 
on  the  river  in  1909  carried  1,500,000  passengers,  and  the  freight 
amount  to  1,750,000  tons.  Six  lines  of  passenger  steamers  center 
here,  and  during  the  summer  season  33  passenger  steamers  touch 
here. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  this  matter  is 
that  during  1909,  the  trolleys  brought  into  this  city  —  I  mean  by 
that  the  United  Traction  Company  from  the  north,  the  Schenec- 
tady railway  from  the  west,  and  the  Albany  and  Southern  from  the 
south  —  2,023,985  passengers.  It  shows  you  that  Albany  is  a 
commercial  center  of  great  importance;  that  our  shipping  facili- 
ties are  at  the  present  time  good  and  our  efforts  are  to  make  them 
better;  that  a  large  amount  of  freight  comes  into  this  city  to  be 
transshipped  from  water  to  rail  and  from  rail  to  water;  that  that 
tonnage  is  increasing  with  each  succeeding  year. 

We  believe  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  Barge  canal,  and  as 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  we  are  using  it  as  arguments  in  connec- 
tion with  inviting  new  industries  to  locate  here,  that  a  large 
amount  of  freight  will  come  to  us  by  water  that  at  the  present 
time  is  coming  by  rail,  and  with  the  new  industries  coming  to 
us,  that  the  freight  will  largely  increase  for  Albany  and  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  We  also  believe  that  a  large  amount  of  trade 
will  come  to  this  point  upon  the  completion  of  the  Barge  canal 
for  points,  for  example,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  and  East  Canada.  The  railroads  connecting  those 
points  with  tide  water  at  Albany  are  in  this  terminal  now,  or 
are  practically  there.  The  proper  point  for  the  transshipment  of 
that  freight  is  not  at  New  York  with  its  congestion  which  will 
always  be  there,  no  matter  what  terminals  will  be  erected,  or  at 
any  point  but  here  where  it  can  be  taken  directly  from  the  barges 
on  to  the  cars  and  taken  to  the  points  in  the  north  and  northeast. 
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I  think  the  time  of  the  tow  from  Albany  to  New  York,  a  dis- 
tance of  practically  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  must  be  taken 
into  consideration;  the  cost  of  transshipment;  the  additional  cost 
of  transshipment,  and  the  additional  time  lost  in  transit,  to  say 
nothing  as  to  the  additional  insurance  of  the  goods  from  here  to 
New  York  which  will  amount  to  quite  a  little.  We  also  believe 
that  a  large  amount  of  freight  will  come  under  the  same  condi- 
tions to  be  shipped  over  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  from  adjoin- 
ing lines. 

We  ask  your  Commission  that  in  making  your  report  you  con- 
sider the  proposition  which  we  are  laying  before  you.  Here  is  a 
piece  of  land  unusually  well  adapted,  and  I  believe,  better  adapted 
than  any  place  or  piece  of  land  in  New  York  State,  excepting 
possibly  at  New  York  or  Tonawanda,  for  a  canal  terminal;  a 
piece  of  land  which  has  already  proven  its  right  to  exist  because 
here  was  carried  on  until  conditions  changed,  the  very  greatest 
lumber  business  in  this  country;  a  piece  of  land  that  is  almost 
ready  now  for  the  construction  of  a  terminal ;  a  piece  of  land  that 
is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  greatest  commercial  district  of  the 
eastern  states,  to  say  nothing  as  to  its  being  probably  the  greatest 
commercial  center  of  the  United  States. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Mr.  Jones,  you  spoke  of  the  amount 
of  freight  shipped  in  and  out  of  Albany  —  so  many  thousands  of 
tons.  In  making  that  estimate  or  computation,  did  you  take  into 
consideration,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  say  ten  thousand  tons  of 
coal  that  were  shipped  to  some  other  point  came  into  Albany  and 
were  transshipped  here  by  car  or  boat  —  did  you  count  that  as 
two  shipments? 

Mr.  Jones. —  It  was  counted  as  one  shipment.  No  shipments 
that  were  rebilled  at  Albany  were  duplicated. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  This  piece  of  property  that  you  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  is  that  private  property  ? 

Mr.  Jones. —  The  property  is  owned  now  by  two  estates,  the 
William  P.  Van  Rensselaer  Estate  and  the  W.  Bayard  Van  Rens- 
selaer Estate.  The  William  P.  Van  Rensselaer  Estate  owns  the 
upper  half,  and  the  W.  Bayard  Van  Rensselaer  Estate  owns  the 
lower  half  of  the  district.  I  think  it  is  the  Van  Rensselaer  Land 
Company  that  owns  the  southern  half  of  the  district. 
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Superintendent  Stevens. —  Has  your  committee  made  inquiry 
as  to  the  value  of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Herrick. —  We  have  endeavored  to  take  that  up,  if  you 
please,  but  we  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  get  any  figure  on  it. 
The  property  is  in  the  market  we  understand,  and  we  can  get  the 
price  later  on  and  it  will  probably  be  low.  A  part  of  the  prop- 
erty is  quite  vacant  at  the  present  time ;  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
on  it.  The  lower  part  is  occupied  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
some  lumber  interests.  It  is  leaded,  but  those  leases  are  of  short 
duration,  as  we  understand  it.  We  have  only  had  this  matter  up 
for  a  few  days  and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a  price 
on  it. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Is  any  member  of  your  committee 
prepared  to  suggest  the  type  of  a  terminal  that  would  be  adequate 
or  necessary? 

Mr.  Jones. —  We  supposed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  was  part 
of  the  duties  of  this  Commission  —  to  find  the  location  and  to 
suggest  what  in  their  judgment  was  the  proper  type  of  terminal. 
We  would  be  glad,  however,  to  take  that  up  in  detail  and  confer 
with  you  later. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  We  understand  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  that  recommendation,  but  we  must  obtain  facte  on  all  sides 
of  the  question,  and  the  best  way  to  obtain  facts  is  to  secure  them 
from  the  business  men  of  Albany  in  this  particular  case  —  who 
can  give  us  some  idea  as  to  what  they  think  is  required. 

Mr.  Jones. —  You  mean  by  type  of  terminal,  the  style  of  slips 
that  shall  be  built,  the  width  of  the  slips,  the  kind  of  docks  to  be 
constructed,  machinery  for  handling  freight,  large  cranes,  der- 
ricks, tracks,  etc. 

Superintendent  Stevens.—  You  need  not  go  into  great  detail, 
but  whether  or  not  you  think  the  State  should  furnish  docking 
facilities,  such  as  piers  or  slips;  or  whether  you  think  there  should 
be  elevators  or  storage  warehouses,  etc. 

Mr.  Jones. — I  think  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection 
with  this  that  there  should  be  buildings.  We  believe  the  slips 
should  be  properely  protected  from  the  elements  in  the  transship- 
ment of  freight  against  loss.  Protection  should  be  provided  for 
perishable  freight  and  against  damage  from  storms.    Regarding 
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th*>  question  of  warehouses,  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  specific 
statement.  I  can  say  this,  however,  that  I  believe  that  if  proper 
terminals  were  constructed  at  this  point  that  eventually  the  large 
freight  lines  centering  in  Albany  would  also  prepare  to  construct 
in  connection  with  this  terminal,  at  points  nearby  the  city,  suit- 
able terminals  for  the  handling  of  their  freight  Already  one  of 
our  New  York  lines,  seeing  the  desirability  of  the  situation,  has 
constructed  terminals  for  handling  freight  at  a  point  just  south 
of  the  lumber  district.  We  believe  that  this  point  would  be  made 
the  center  for  the  handling  of  freight  not  only  for  Albany,  but  also 
for  the  freight  to  be  transshipped  and  it  would  be  the  freight  cen- 
ter of  the  city  of  Albany. 

Superintendent  Stevens. — Are  you  prepared  to  state  whether 
the  city  of  Albany  would  join  with  the  State  in  the  cost  of  an  im- 
provement of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Jones. —  No,  sir,  I  have  no  opinion  on  that  .point 

Mr.  Herrick. —  On  behalf  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  I  just 
want  to  say  that  this  matter  only  came  up  this  week,  and  we 
haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  give  it  consideration.  Mr.  Jones 
tells  me  you  have  offered  us  a  chance  to  submit  a  brief  and  we 
will  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  ground  with  a  frontage  of  about  6,000  feet 
and  a  width  of  eighty-one  feet  We  believe  the  location  is 
splendid.  We  believe  the  opportunities  for  development  here  are 
very  great,  if  these  slips  were  widened  and  deepened  and  opened 
into  the  river;  and  as  to  the  old  Erie  canal,  as  I  understand  it, 
under  the  Barge  canal  improvement,  it  is  proposed  to  widen  and 
deepen  that  to  twelve  feet  as  far  as  Lock  1 ;  that  hae  not  been 
settled  upon  by  the  Canal  Board,  and  from  present  indications 
it  would  look  as  though  that  project  might  be  abandoned.  If 
the  lower  part  of  these  slips  were  opened  into  the  river  it  would 
be  possible  for  1 2-foot  barges  to  enter  those  slips  from  the  river. 
together  with  other  schooners  with  their  cargoes,  coming  up  the 
river,  loaded  with  coal  and  so  on.  We  believe  that  Albany  is 
growing  in  importance  as  a  shipping  point  Also,  the  upper  part 
of  this  plot,  which  is  vacant  to-day  can  be  greatly  improved  by 
taking  out  the  center  of  the  slips  with  dredges  or  pumps;  that 
would  serve  to  protect  it  from  the  wakr  above  which  is  a  menace 
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to  that  part  of  the  property.  We  believe  there  is  opportunity  fo* 
the  location  of  large  industrial  plants  here  for  it  will  be  so  well 
available  because  they  would  have  their  connection  with  boats  vti 
the  river  side,  and  all  of  our  railroads  can  come  in  on  these  piera. 
As  I  have  stated  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  go  into  this  matter 
thoroughly  as  we  wanted  but  we  believe  that  this  location  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  and  is  the  best  fitted  excepting  possibly  a  loca- 
tion at  Buffalo  at  the  othor  end  of  the  canal.  So  far  as  the  co- 
operation of  the  city  is  concerned  in  regard  to  the  expense  that 
might  be  incurred,  that  is  a  matter  which  can  be  taken  up.  I 
should  think  that  we  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  an  improve- 
ment of  this  character. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Mr.  Herrick,  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  will  you  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  matter 
and  advise  the  Commission  as  early  as  possible? 

Mr.  Herrick. —  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  It  is  quite  an  essential  point. 

Mr.  Dexter  Hunter,  of  Albany,  said. —  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Cameron  were  just  a  little  bit  modest  when  they  said  that  Albany 
was  at  one  time  the  largest  distributing  point  for  lumber  in  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  it  may  surprise  you  when  I  make  the 
statement  that  it  was  the  largest  distributing  point  in  the  world, 
and  it  was  for  a  good  many  years,  and  was  when  I  was  a  young 
man.  Those  conditions  ceased  because  the  lumber  in  the  west,  in 
Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  a  large  extent  became  exhausted, 
that  is  as  to  the  character  of  the  lumber  that  was  handled  here. 
The  fact  also  of  rail  transportation  in  the  distribution  throughout 
the  east  had  much  to  do  with  the  deterioration  of  the  lumber  trade 
in  Albany.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  we  are  about  on  the  point 
of  a  change  in  those  conditions.  The  lumber  that  is  consumed  in 
New  York  city,  in  New  England  and  throughout  the  Middle  West 
States  to-day,  has  three  sources  from  which  it  may  come,  namely : 
One  source  being  from  Canada ;  another  source  from  which  it  has 
been  coming  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  the  south.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  trade  for  about  that  period  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  lumber  consumed  here  and  in  New  York  city 
and  throughout  New  England  comes  from  the  Southern  States, 
lumber  of  the  various  grades,  and  it  has  displaced  the  white  pine 
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of  Michigan  and  Canada  for  finishing  purposes  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent When  I  began  in  that  trade  twenty-five  years  ago  I  brought 
my  lumber  from  Jacksonville  direct  to  Albany  by  9chooner.  At 
that  time  vessels  drawing  twelve  or  ten  feet  of  water  were  most 
numerous,  and  for  several  years  we  did  not  transfer  our  cargoes 
in  bulk  at  all,  but  brought  them  right  from  Savannah  or  Jackson- 
ville to  Albany.  We  had  then  ten  and  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the 
Hudson  river  at  high  tide.  Since  that  time  conditions  have 
changed  as  you  gentlemen  know.  There  are  but  very  few  coasting 
vessels  drawing  but  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  trade  now. 
The  vessels  that  are  now  being  used  in  the  trade  draw  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  feet  and  twenty-two  feet  of  water,  and  we  antici- 
pate, at  least,  I  think,  that  Albany  and  the  people  along  the  upper 
Hudson  are  not  going  to  stop  with  a  twelve-foot  channel  at 
Albany.  I  think  we  should  have  a  twenty-four-foot  channel  to 
Albany,  and  T  believe  it  will  come,  that  it  is  bound  to  come.  In  the 
Mississippi  and  the  St.  Johns  rivers  improvements  and  all  those 
additional  improvements  that  are  to  go  forward,  this  is  contem- 
plated, and  I  don't  know  why  the  people  of  Albany  and  the  people 
along  the  upper  Hudson  should  not  be  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of 
those  advantages.  I  believe  there  should  certainly  be  a  twenty- 
four-foot  channel  to  Albany.  There  is  another  source  of  supply 
and  that  is  the  Pacific  coast.  The  lumber  then  comes  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  from  Canada,  and  for  a  few  years  longer,  from  the 
south.  If  this  can  be  given,  as  it  will  be,  and  this  district  will 
get  the  terminal  and  these  slips  improved,  I  anticipate  the  lumber 
business  of  Albany  can  be  revived,  and  I  am  not  alone  in  that 
opinion  for  I  have  the  opinion  of  the  best  authority  I  know  to  a 
like  fact.  And  if  we  get  the  depth  of  water,  if  we  get  that  twenty- 
four-foot  channel  in  the  Hudson,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  lumber 
which  must  come  from  the  Pacific  coast  would  come  without 
breaking  bulk  to  Albany  and  would  be  distributed  from  this 
point,  and  it  would  be  like  the  days  when  we  had  a  forest  of  masts 
here,  when  you  could  travel  from  one  end  of  the  district  to  the 
other  looking  for  a  berth  and  would  have  to  wait  sometimes  for 
weeks  to  enter.  I  believe  these  conditions  will  be  somewhat  re- 
stored if  we  can  get  that  twenty-four  feet  of  water  in  the  Hudson 
river  —  that  is  what  we  are  ultimately  working  for.     Putting  this 
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Consideration  aside,  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  take  a  somewhat 
broader  view.  I  had  a  little  something  to  do  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  St.  Johns  river,  Florida,  and  have  watched  with 
some  interest  the  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi.  I 
anticipate  when  those  improvements  are  made,  if  they  ever  are 
completed,  that  the  bulk  of  commerce  from  the  great  west,  west  of 
Chicago,  will  go  that  way,  in  6pite  of  this  canal  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  moneys  we  must  spend  here.  My  reasons  for  thinking  so  is 
that  they  will  have  twelve  months  of  navigation,  while  we  have 
but  seven ;  and  in  addition  to  this  they  have  the  magnificent  har- 
bors —  Savannah,  Brunswick,  Jacksonville  —  that  have  twenty- 
four  feet  of  water  now,  and  they  started  with  only  ten  feet  twenty 
years  ago.  The  terminal  expenses  there  on  grain  and  on  other 
cargoes  will  in  all  probability  be  cheaper  there  than  here;  but 
what  we  have  to  depend  on  is  our  own  local  business,  the  increas- 
ing population  of  this  State,  the  territory  west  and  east  of  us  and 
the  building  up  of  our  farming  region.  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
improvement,  and  we  will  have  ample  business  to  do,  an  excellent 
business  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  I 
don't  anticipate  that  it  will  control  the  business  of  the  great  west 
as  the  Erie  canal  did  or  practically  did  when  it  was  first  con- 
structed. It  seems  to  me  that  this  construction  or  building  of  a 
local  terminal  is  desirable.  Albany  has  always  been  the  eastern 
terminal  of  the  Erie  canal.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  city,  its 
size,  its  importance,  its  banking  capital,  the  business  done  here, 
all  entitle  it  to  some  consideration.  Albany  and  Albany  county 
must  and  will  shoulder  its  share  of  the  cost  of  this  improvement 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  Albany  is  entitled  to 
such  consideration  as  will  give  us  the  development  of  our  water 
front  to  the  full. 

Rev.  Richard  H.  Nelson,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Albany. —  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  this 
from  a  different  standpoint.  I  should  not  like  it  to  be  thought 
that  my  interest  in  this  matter  arises  solely  from  my  opinion  as  a 
citizen  of  Albany.  I  think  every  citizen  of  Albany  naturally  be- 
lieves that  if  this  terminal  were  located  here  it  would  naturally 
be  of  benefit  to  Albany.  I  think  you  will  recognize  the  propriety 
of  citizens  of  Albany  speaking  for  their  own  town.     I  want  to  say 
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a  word  for  the  section  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  is  quite  as 
much  interested  in  this  matter,  whose  interest  is  co-extensive  with 
my  own,  a  section  which  extends  over  nineteen  counties  of  the 
State  of  New  York  —  a  section  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  southern  lines  of  Greene  county  and  the  Delaware  river,  and 
by  Columbia  county  on  the  cast,  and  then  sweeps  north  until  it 
reaches  Canada  and  westerly  until  it  reaches  the  western  line 
of  Herkimer  county  and  Oneida  county  below  it  Now,  sir,  it  has 
been  borne  in  upon  me  since  I  have  been  interested  in  that 
20,000  square  miles  over  which  I  have  repeatedly  traveled,  that 
from  the  very  earliest  days  the  strategic  importance  of  this  place 
has  been  recognized.  It  was  recognized  in  the  general  plan  of 
campaign  that  was  laid  out  by  the  British  when  they  tried  to 
crush  the  Revolution.  Three  forces  were  supposed  to  center  here, 
from  the  Mohawk,  from  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  river. 
And  as  I  go  about  in  those  counties,  up  Lake  Champlain,  along 
the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  up  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  then  down  the  Saratoga  division  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  I  find  that  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
those  regions,  whether  they  be  agricultural  interests  or  interests 
connected  with  the  lumber  business,  point  to  this  as  the  distribut- 
ing point  which  would  be  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  all  those 
sections  of  the  country  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  a 
very  humble  way.  I  should  like  to  speak  with  citizens  of  Albany 
in  behalf  of  any  advantages  for  the  city,  but  I  am  quite  clearly 
convinced  that  there  is  a  broader  view,  and  that  the  locatiou  of  the 
improvement  in  this  city  will  serve  the  interests  of  the  State  of 
New  York  better  than  any  other  point  in  his  part  of  the  country. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Mr.  Smith  suggests  that  when  you 
file  that  brief,  in  giving  us  the  tonnage  figures,  you  give  us  as  far 
as  possible  the  kind  of  commodities. 

Mr.  Jones. —  We  will  try  to. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wackerhagcn  of  Albany. —  I  do  not  come  here  pre- 
pared to  say  anything  this  morning  as  I  only  received  my  in- 
vitation to  be  present  with  the  other  members  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  last  night.  But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  state 
ment  made  here  in  regard  to  Albany  as  a  distributing  center. 
My  connection  with  the  jobbing  trade  in  Albany  has  brought  me 
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in  pretty  close  contact  with  a  good  many  mills  and  factories,  and 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  there  have  been  three  western  es- 
tablishments located  here  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  goods 
from  this  point :  I  was  talking  with  one  over  the  'phone  this  morn- 
ing, congratulating  him  on  coming  to  Albany,  and  he  said  if  ha 
had  known  of  the  advantages  which  Albany  enjoyed  a  few  years 
sooner  it  would  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  his  concern,  and  that 
a  great  many  western  concerns  would  take  advantage  of  the  bene- 
fits enjoyed  here  if  they  were  understood.  I  believe  if  the  Barge 
canal  terminal  is  located  here  it  will  attract  a  large  number  of 
such  concerns  to  this  city- 
Superintendent  Stevens. —  Could  you  consistently  tell  us  the 
kind  of  freight  that  is  to  be  distributed  by  the  three  companies 
that  you  say  have  located  here  ? 

Mr.  Wackerhagen. —  One  is  an  Illinois  concern,  a  Chicago 
house,  distributing  dairy  supplies.  I  don't  know  what  the  tonnage 
would  be  but  it  would  be  considerable  as  this  is  the  eastern  point ; 
the  Creamery  Package  Company  of  Chicago.  Another  is  the 
Lowden  Machinery  Company,  an  Indiana  concern. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  What  kind  of  machinery  do  they 
make} 

Mr.  Wackerhagen. —  Farm  machinery,  staple  fixtures,  etc. 
They  also  have  a  large  pknt  in  Ohio.  The  other  one  is  Bysen  & 
Company,  manufacturing  a  line  of  oil  tanks.  The  Eastern  Veneer 
Company  manufacturing  baskets  and  packages. 

Ira  H.  Shoemaker  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company. — 
What  is  it  particularly  you  want  to  know  as  to  the  tonnage  ? 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  What  that  tonnage  is  composed  of 
largely  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker. —  It  is  of  miscellaneous  matters,  of  almost 
everything  you  can  think  of.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  sugar* 
products,  flour  and  flour  products,  grain  products,  lumber,  pumps 
manufactured  in  the  west  by  large  manufacturers,  oil  tanks,  and 
large  churns  for  creameries,  manufactured  by  creamery  estab- 
lishments in  the  west,  weighing  possibly  two  thousand  pounds 
each;  all  sorts  of  freight,  that  I  can  not  classify  it  all,  but  it 
amounts  to  a  great  deal  of  tonnage,  something  like  a  million  tons ; 
also,  coal.    Ten  million  tons  of  anthracite  coal  are  shipped  north 
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annually  over  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  road  —  not  all  for  Al- 
bany of  course,  but  comes  through  here. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  What  proportion  would  stop  here  for 
transshipment  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker. —  I  can't  tell  you  that  exactly.  I  think  about 
three  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
one  else. 

Mr.  Jones. —  One  suggestion  in  connection  with  Albany  as  a 
distributing  point.  Tn  connection  with  the  five  companies  newly 
located  here,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  that  already  had  a  plant 
here,  has  just  spent  $300,000  in  increasing  that  plant,  giving 
them  a  plant  valued  at  something  over  $400,000.  This  simply 
comes  in  connection  with  the  five  other  distributing  plants  which 
Mr.  Wackerhagen  speaks  about.  How  soon  do  you  wish  us  to 
file  the  brief? 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  At  your  earliest  convenience. 

Mr.  Jones. —  Does  that  mean  a  month  or  a  week  ? 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  We  could  give  you  a  month  if  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Jones. —  Well,  inside  of  a  month,  that  would  suit  us.  Do 
you  want  us  to  make  a  statement  in  connection  with  whether  the 
city  would  join  in  that  improvement  or  what  we  think  they  would 
do.  It  would  be  hard  for  us  to  make  a  proposition,  it  would  be 
hard  to  get  something  definite. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  You  may  use  your  own  judgment 
about  that 

Mr.  Donaldson. —  You  had  better  put  in  also  the  probable  cost 
of  the  land  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Jones. —  Yes,  we  will  give  you  that 

Mr.  John  F.  Lape  of  Rensselaer. —  I  am  not  a  resident  of  this 
city  but  I  have  been  interested  in  its  since  1888.  I  interested 
Mr.  Tracy,  at  the  time  he  was  Congressman,  and  got  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,470,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  river. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Albany  is  the  proper  terminal  of  this  Barge 
canal.  But  the  question  to  mind  is  whether  the  proper  place  for 
the  terminal  is  at  the  north  end.  We  have  three  bridges  to  go 
through,  and  two  of  them  have  narrow  draws.    The  lower  bridge 
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has  a  wider  draw.  Away  back  in  '41  or  '42  there  was  prepared 
a  map  of  the  city  of  Albany  with  the  terminal  for  the  canals  at 
the  south  end  at  the  same  place  where  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
is  now  locating  or  a  little  below  it.  There  is  a  basin  there  —  an 
immense  basin  that  would  accommodate  probably  half  the  ship- 
ping of  the  State  if  it  was  dredged  out,  and  it  would  be  the  better 
place  rather  than  to  go  through  those  draws.  More  than  one  boat 
has  gone  to  destruction  on  account  of  those  draws.  This  part  of 
the  city  in  my  way  of  thinking  is  practically  adapted  to  ship- 
ping. Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong,  but  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
looked  well  around  before  they  located.  In  fact,  in  talking  with 
Mr.  Cutler  —  you  see  I  had  charge  of  building  the  plant  down 
there  on  the  island,  and  in  talking  with  Mr.  Cutler,  who  repre- 
sented the  company,  and  who  was  a  practical  man  and  had  looked 
around  well,  he  said  that  was  the  coming  place  for  shipping  in 
the  city.  We  have  a  plant  that  has  cost  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  they  are  right  near  the  edge  of  the  river 
and  free  of  all  bridges.  The  deepest  .draft  vessels  can  come  up 
to  their  dock  without  going  through  the  bridges.  The  river  should 
be  deepened  so  as  to  allow  heavy  draft  vessels  to  come  up  and  load 
and  go  out  to  sea.  The  Canadian  government  has  provided  a 
depth  of  fourteen  feet  and  Montreal  has  one  of  the  largest  ele- 
vators in  the  world,  Montreal  is  becoming  one  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial cities  on  this  continent.  The  time  is  coming  when  the 
Ohamplain  will  be  deepened  and  you  can  come  down  the  Hud- 
son river.  It  all  tends  that  way.  I  am  a  resident  of  the  State 
and  of  course  I  am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Barge  canal  terminal  located  at  Albany,  but 
the  proper  place  for  the  terminal  would  be  at  the  south  end  of 
the  city. 

Mr.  Jones. —  I  would  suggest  to  the  Commission  two  things : 
The  first  is  the  unwieldly  boat  is  the  boat  that  is  being  towed,  and 
the  boat  that  is  being  towed  is  the  large  barge  coming  out  from  the 
canal  and  would  have  to  pass  through  the  three  bridges  to  get  to 
the  point  suggested  by  Mr.  Lape.  The  second  point  is  that  in 
connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  river  and  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  channel,  the  question  of  a  change  in 
the  draws  of  the  three  bridges  in  order  to  accommodate  the  corn- 
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merce  on  the  river  was  taken  up  and  those  draws  were  taken  into 
consideration,  and  in  connection  with  any  improvement  of  the 
river  will  be  changed  to  meet  the  new  requirements. 

Mr.  Lape. —  Those  draws  are  now  owned  by  a  private  corpo- 
ration. It  would  be  a  very  expensive  job  to  change  those  draws. 
I  believe  it  would  be  best  to  take  the  lighter  boat  down  through 
the  draws. 

Mr.  Shoemaker. —  I  would  like  to  add  that  there  is  in  prospect, 
I  would  not  say  in  immediate  prospect,  other  large  developments 
on  Vau  Ronsselaer  Island  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  plant. 

Mr.  Herrick. —  We  can  not  interfere  with  that  location  as  an 
organization  and  other  industrial  plants  will  probably  be  located 
there  within  a  year.  They  would  take  up  the  larger  part  of  that 
terminal  point. 
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Fourteenth  Public  Hearing  given  by  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal 
Commission  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Workg, 
Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  21,  1910,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present. —  Messrs.  F.  C.  Stevens,  presiding,  Edward  A.  Bond 
and  H.  J.  Donaldson,  Commissioners,  and  Alexander  R. 
Smith,  Secretary. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  In  his  absence,  Mr.  Williams  has 
asked  me  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Peck  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. —  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Syracuse,  1  with  to  present  this  statement  which  we  have 
prepared : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission,  Albany, 

N.  Y.: 

Gentlemen. —  The  undersigned  constitute  a  special  committee 
of  the  Syracuse  chamber  of  commerce  instructed  and  duly  au- 
thorized by  a  resolution,  adopted  by  its  board  of  directors  to 
secure,  if  possible,  modification  of  the  plans  for  construction  of 
the  bridges  over  the  Barge  canal  between  the  city  of  Syracuse  and 
Lake  Ontario  so  that  they  shall  be  of  movable,  instead  of  fixed 
type;  thus  to  permit  the  navigation  of  lake  vessels  of  suitable  draft 
between  Syracuse  and  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St  Lawrence 
river. 

This  committee  comes  before  your  Commission  because  it  is 
believed  that  the  desired  change  in  type  of  bridges  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  recommendation  by  your  Commission  in  its  report  to  the 
State  Legislature,  our  understanding  being  that  your  powers  and 
duties  are  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  recommendation  of  matters 
which  will  increase  the  usefulness  and  practical  value  of  the  Barge 
canal  to  the  entire  State. 

This  Committee  desires  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  State,  by  legislative  enactment,  both  in  the  original 
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Canal  Law  and  by  subsequent  statute  stands  committed  to  the 
plan  of  providing  for  the  city  of  Syracuse  adequate  terminal 
facilities  in  the  way  of  a  special  channel  and  harbor,  which  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  for  construction.  We  feel  confident  that  you  approve 
of  this  plan,  or  one  of  even  broader  scope,  which  will  extend  the 
usefulness  and  value  of  the  Barge  canal  to  Syracuse,  central  Xew 
York  and  the  cities  and  villages  through  which  the  canal  .passes 
and  provide  more  ample  justification  for  these  expenditures.  It 
is  with  such  belief  that  this  committee  submits  to  you  a  plan 
for  affording  to  Syracuse  much  needed  water  transportation 
facilities  at  a  cost  very  low  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  that  will 
be  derived  therefrom. 

The  great  benefit  to  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  center 
of  deep  water  transportation  is  well  understood  and  the  reason 
requires  no  elucidation  at  this  time.  It  affords  a  dual  advantage 
in  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  Lake  rates  are  uni- 
formly lower  than  rail  rates,  and  where  rail  carriers  come  into 
competition  with  lake  carriers,  their  basis  of  change  for  servic* 
is  always  lower  than  is  made  for  like  service  where  no  such  com- 
petition exists.  For  like  reasons  lake  and  rail  rates  are  lower 
than  all-rail  rates. 

Under  existing  conditions  the  great  industries  of  Syracuse, 
although  situated  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Great  Lakes,  upon  the 
borders  of  which  are  many  of  their  principal  markets  can  not 
enjoy  the  full  advantage  of  cheap  water  transportation,  but  must 
either  pay  the  tolls  exacted  for  all-rail  service  or  for  rail  trans- 
portation from  Syracuse  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  153  miles,  and 
the  lake  rate  thence  to  destination  and  goods  carried  thus  by  rail 
and  lake  must  suffer  the  hazard  and  delay  of  transfer  from  car  to 
ship  at  Buffalo. 

The  construction  of  the  Barge  canal,  particularly  that  part  of 
the  said  canal  between  Syracuse  and  Oswego,  Xew  York,  ac- 
cording to  the  engineering  plans  which  have  been  adopted,  will 
provide,  without  any  alterations,  as  we  shall  show,  a  channel 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Syracuse,  through  which  many  lake  vessels 
may  safely  and  easily  navigate,  between  Syracuse  and  all  ports 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence  river. 
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The  plans  for  construction  of  this  part  of  the  Barge  canal, 
however,  now  provide  for  an  obstacle  to  the  enjoyment  by  the 
city  of  Syracuse  of  the  great  advantage  which  will  lie  at  our 
door  and  which  it  should  be  permitted  to  possess,  by  making  the 
bridges  which  will  cross  this  navigable  waterway  of  a  fixed, 
instead  of  a  movable  type,  thus  precluding  the  passage  of  all  water 
carriers  requiring  vertical  clearance  above  fourteen  to  sixteen 
feet 

Physical  conditions. —  The  Oswego  branch  of  the  Barge  canal 
extends  from  Lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego,  to  Three  rivers,  where 
it  joins  the  Barge  canal  proper.  The  Barge  canal  extends  from 
that  point  westward  along  the  Seneca  river  past  the  mouth  of  the 
outlet  of  Onondaga  lake.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for  deepen- 
ing and  widening  this  outlet  to  the  prism  of  the  Barge  canal  and 
for  the  construction  of  a  channel  capable  of  accommodating  the 
largest  vessel  which  may  use  the  canal,  from  a  point  on  the 
southerly  shore  of  Onondaga  lake  to  a  point  within  500  feet  of 
Spencer  street,  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  where  there  is  to  be  con- 
structed a  harbor  having  at  least  3,000  feet  of  dockage  and  a 
basin  in  which  the  largest  vessel  plying  the  canal  may  be  turned. 

The  distance  from  Oswego  to  this  proposed  harbor  is  approx- 
imately thirty-seven  miles.    • 

The  depth  of  the  entire  channel  of  the  canal  is  to  be  twelve  feet 

The  locks  in  the  canal  will  have  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  over 
the  mitre  sills  and  will  be  forty-five  feet  wide  and  300  feet  long. 

The  maximum  length  of  boat  accommodated  will  be  262  feet, 
width  42  feet,  depth  12  feet,  and  the  tonnage  will  be  about  2,600 
tons. 

There  will  be  nine  bridges  between  the  Syracuse  harbor  and 
Lake  Ontario.  Under  the  plans  contemplated  these  bridges  will 
be  of  a  fixed  or  immovable  type. 

There  are  now  plying  on  the  Great  Lakes  a  large  number  of 
vessels  which  have  a  carrying  capacity  and  draft  which  will  per- 
mit them  to  navigate  through  this  channel  or  canal. 

The  Welland  canal  has  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  over  the  mitre 
sills  of  its  locks. 
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The  proposition. —  The  Syracuse  chamber  of  commerce  respect- 
fully urges  that  the  plans  referred  to  for  the  type  of  immovable 
bridges  between  Syracuse  harbor  and  Oswego  shall  be  changed 
and  that  the  said  bridges  shall  be  so  constructed  that  they  shall  be 
movable  and  permit  passage  of  lake  vessels  having  a  sufficiently 
shallow  draft. 

'Such  change  will  not  involve  any  modification  in  the  plans  for 
constructing  the  channel  of  the  canal  and  will  involve  only  a 
difference  in  the  initial  cost  between  the  fixed  type  of  bridge  con- 
templated and  the  movable  type  of  bridge  proposed.  This  cost 
would  be  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  great  advantages 
that  would  be  secured  by  the  city  of  Syracuse,  tributary  ter- 
ritory and  the  State  at  large. 

Facts. —  The  records  of  the  Syracuse  chamber  of  commerce 
show  that  there  are  seventy  concerns  located  in  this  city,  the 
products  of  which  are  of  a  nature  which  would  enable  their  trans- 
portation profitably  by  lake  boats  and  which  are  now  making 
their  shipments  to  various  porta  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  outbound  tonnage  of  Syracuse  amounts  to  more  than 
3.000,000  tons  annually,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is 
shipped  to  western  points  and  is  carried  by  rail  and  lake  router. 
This  tonnage  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  shipments  might 
be  made  by  boat  directly  from  Syracuse,  as  many  of  the  con- 
cerns are  reluctant  to  submit  their  product  to  the  hazard  of 
transfer  from  car  to  ship  at  Buffalo,  and  they  would  employ  lake 
transportation  if  they  could  do  so  without  transfer. 

Syracuse  now  has  fifty-five  concerns  in  the  metal  trades  using 
iron  and  steel.  If  the  benefits  of  cheap  coal,  promised  by  the 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  canals  are  forthcoming,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  this  city,  located  in  the  midst  of  the  best  manufacturing 
State  and  district  of  the  country,  will  attract  blast  furnaces  which 
would  largely  increase  the  lake  tonnage. 

There  is  at  present  a  strong  movement  in  the  flour  milling 
business  toward  the  east.  The  cost  of  transporting  grain  against 
transporting  the  finished  product  is  bringing  millers  nearer  to 
their  markets  and  to  Syracuse,  with  its  advantages  as  a  distrib- 
uting center.     If  grain  from  the  west  might  be  loaded  at  Syracuse 
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without  breaking  cargo,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  flour 
milling  industry  would  receive  a  strong  impetus  at  this  point. 

Next  to  New  York  and  Buffalo,  Syracuse  is  the  largest  car- 
load shipping  point  in  this  State,  arguing  heavy  freights,  much 
of  which  is  shipped  to  western  points. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  years 
1904  to  1908  inclusive  show  that  Syracuse,  with  the  exception 
of  the  canal  termini,  ranked  first  among  the  canal  points  of  the 
State  in  amount  of  tonnage,  both  incoming  and  outgoing. 

The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  1900  was  $28,928,312 ; 
in  1905  it  was  $38,740,651 ;  an  increase  of  33.9  per  cent. 

The  value  of  factory  output  in  1900  was  $26,928,312;  in 
1905,  $34,823,751;  an  increase  of  31.1  per  cent. 

Since  1905  the  increase  in  manufacturing  in  this  city  has  been 
at  a  rate  far  beyond  anything  of  the  past. 

The  product  of  our  factories  is  of  a  nature  that  makes  its  dis- 
tribution country-wide  and  the  percentage  sent  to  the  west  and  to 
ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  very  large. 

The  importance  of  this  city  as  a  manufacturing  center,  and 
as  such,  entitled  to  every  possible  consideration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  for  transportation,  is  such  that  we  feel  we 
should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  having  Syracuse  placed 
upon  the  Great  Lakes  by  means  of  the  construction  of  the  Barge 
canal  upon  lines  herein  advocated. 

Summary. —  In  order  to  make  the  city  of  Syracuse  a  lake  port 
and  enable  it  to  enjoy  the  great  advantages  that  would  result: 

There  would  be  no  engineering  difficulties. 

There  would  be  no  great  expenditure  of  State  funds  involved 
by  the  change  of  the  nine  bridges  from  fixed  to  movable  type. 

The  location  of  Syracuse,  the  advantages  it  possesses  as  a  man- 
ufacturing and  distributing  center,  make  it  certain  that  the  open- 
ing of  all-water  routes  of  transportation  to  the  west  and  to  ports 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  would  attract  here  many  new  industries, 
which  would  supply  multiplied  tonnage. 

There  are  now  built  and  operating  upon  the  Great  Lakes 
several  hundred  steam  and  sailing  vessels  perfectly  adapted  to 
service  between  Syracuse  and  points  on  the  lake.     A  steam  vessel 
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could  travel  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Syracuse  in  about  eight  or  nine 
hours. 

The  character  of  our  manufacturing  industries  and  the  present 
tonnage  shipped  from  Syracuse  by  water,  so  far  as  practicable, 
insure  a  profitable  business  for  lake  carriers  which  might  ply 
between  a  port  at  this  city  and  other  lake  ports. 

In  view  of  the  premises  stated,  we  respectfully  urge  that  your 
honorable  Commission,  in  its  report  to  the  State  Legislature,  shall 
recommend  that  the  plans  for  construction  of  the  Barge  canal  be- 
tween Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego  and  Syracuse,  shall  be  so  modified 
as  to  provide  for  movable,  instead  of  fixed  bridges,  so  that  Syra- 
cuse may  become  a  port  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  that  your  further 
recommendations  for  the  terminal  facilities  at  such  port  may  be 
based  upon  the  circumstances  and  conditions  that  will  be  brought 
about  by  such  modification  of  plans.  Respectfully  submitted. 
(Signed  by)  R.  H.  Peck,  chairman;  H.  S.  Ilolden,  D.  R.  Cobb, 
W.  C.  Brayton,  W.  W.  Wiard,  G.  H.  Stilwell,  W.  B.  Gere,  T.  W. 
Meacham,  J.  H.  Barr. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Mr.  Peck,  you  made  the  statement 
that  the  cost  of  changing  the  type  of  bridges  from  a  fixed  to  a 
movable  type  would  be  comparatively  inexpensive. 

Mr.  Peck. —  That  statement  was  made  as  in  comparison  with 
the  good.  As  far  as  getting  at  the  exact  cost  we  had  certain  talks 
with  different  ones  when  they  visited  Syracuse,  like  Mr.  Landreth, 
and  while  no  figures  were  given,  he  told  us  not  exactly  the  cost,  but 
we  were  given  to  understand  that  it  would  take  about  $500,000; 
something  in  that  neighborhood.  We  consider  that  the  amount  of 
$500,000  compared  with  the  good  it  would  do  Syracuse  and  Cen- 
tral New  York  and  adjacent  territory  is  not  large. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  You  also  convey  the  impression  that 
the  change  in  the  type  of  bridge  would  particularly  benefit  Syra- 
cuse. 

Mr.  Peck. —  Well,  the  plan  was  for  the  good  of  Syracuse  and  of 
the  surrounding  territory  and  the  points  between  Oswego  and 
Syracuse,  all  of  which  would  be  benefited. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  What  proportion  of  that  cost  would 
the  city  of  Syracuse  be  willing  to  pay. 

Mr.  Peck. — That  I  have  no  opinion  on  now. 
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Superintendent  Stevens. —  Is  there  any  member  of  your  board 
of  trade  that  would  care  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  T.  W.  Meacham. —  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  we  didn't 
come  down  here  to  build  this  canal  ourselves.  We  think  this 
benefit  would  be  so  extensive  and  would  reach  around  all  the  dis- 
tance between  us  and  the. lakes  and  circle  around  us  in  a  large  way, 
that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  entire  State ;  help  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. We  don't  believe  we  ought  to  pay  for  it.  We  believe 
Syracuse  is  one  of  the  towns  which  has  felt  perhaps  less  interest 
in  the  canal  than  some  others  for  the  reason  that  we  have  been  side- 
tracked. We  are  not  actually  on  the  canal.  This  would  be  in 
return  for  the  disadvantage  we  suffer  from  being  so  far  off  the 
canal  as  we  are  now. 

Superintendent  Stevens. — It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  city 
of  Syracuse  would  not  be  willing  to  contribute  anything  to  the 
expense  ? 

■Senator  Holden. —  I  don't  think  they  would. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Gobb,  of  Syracuse. —  Replying  partly  to  your  last 
suggestion  and  a  little  along  that  line,  the  people  of  Syracuse 
think,  as  President  Meacham  has  said,  if  we  were  given  these 
facilities  now,  we  would  be  receiving  no  more  than  is  an  adequate 
return  from  this  canal.  I  don't  know  whether  the  sentiment  in 
Syracuse  has  been  lukewarm  in  this  regard,  but  we  should  receive 
some  return  for  the  advantages  heretofore  enjoyed  on  the  old 
canal,  and  we  should  have  some  benefits  in  common  with  our 
sister  cities.  The  plan  which  is  now  contemplated  takes  the  main 
line  of  the  canal  quite  a  distance  nortfh  of  Syracuse  —  probably 
eight  or  nine  miles.  We  are  now  off  the  main  line  of  the  canal 
and  in  that  respect  the  change  was  hardly  beneficial,  as  that  it  has 
militated  against  us  and  in  favor  of  other  cities.  We  feel  that 
representing,  as  the  figures  have  shown,  a  community  that  fur- 
nishes more  shipping,  a  community  that  furnishes  more  freight 
for  this  canal ;  that  furnishes  and  ships  more  carload  lots  over  the 
railroad  than  any  other  community  in  this  part  of  the  State,  that 
we  might  well  ask  that  under  the  circumstances  we  be  given  some 
additional  facilities.  Personally,  I  believe  that  if  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  this  community  and  central  New  York  were 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  almost  justify  the  digging 
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of  a  canal  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego;  but  that  is  not  the  situation, 
and  the  canal  is  to  be  dug  as  now  planned.  Facilities  will  be  fur- 
nished and  the  only  change  required  is  the  change  in  the  type  of 
bridges.  Under  these  circumstances  it  hardly  seems  unreasonable 
that  in  taking  into  consideration  the  matter  of  terminal  facilities 
and  this  distance  of  thirty  odd  miles  of  canal  which  will  be  dug 
to  an  adequate  depth,  that  those  nine  bridges  should  be  of  a  type 
that  will  permit  shipping  in  unbroken  bulk  to  the  west  Syracuse 
ships  probably  as  large  an  amount  of  agricultural  implements, 
plows  and  harrows  as  any  other  city  of  the  east.  That  freight 
goes  to  the  great  west  and  is  used  there  It  is  to  the  interests  of 
the  State  of  New  York  that  those  communities  be  not  militated 
against  in  the  way  of  freight  rates.  If  the  type  of  these  bridges  is 
changed,  then  Syracuse  and  this  district  of  central  New  York  will 
be  in  a  .position  where  it  can  better  compete  with  manufacturers 
of  other  States.  So  it  eeems  to  me  and  to  our  committee  and  to 
our  people,  taking  into  consideration  the  object  for  which  this 
great  Barge  canal  was  undertaken,  that  the  change  in  the  type  of 
the  bridges,  combining  with  the  cheap  canal  and  an  adequate 
Barge  canal  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  will  be  one  of  the  best 
justifications  for  the  construction  of  this  work.  I  may  say  that 
the  chamber  of  commerce  there  has  taken  some  pride  in  the  great 
improvement  work  that  has  been  undertaken,  and  never  has  the 
sentiments  of  the  chamber  been  more  unanimous  for  any  project 
than  it  has  for  this ;  never  has  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
been  crystallized  for  any  project,  in  my  judgment,  as  it  has  in 
this  case.  So  without  repeating  myself,  I  may  say  this  large 
and  thriving  community  feel  that  by  spending  what  off-hand  seems 
a  large  sum,  and  yet  in  view  of  the  years  that  are  stretching  away 
in  which  we  will  receive  the  benefit,  is  not  a  great  amount  —  that 
this  great  district  of  central  New  York  will  be  vastly  benefited. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  these  nine  bridges  of  immovable  type  are 
to  be  laid  across  the  canal  so  that  we  can  not  ship  in  unbroken 
lots  it  will  be  placing  a  great  handicap  on  the  trade  of  Syracuse 
and  central  New  York,  not  only  Syracuse  but  Fulton,  where  they 
have  the  large  paper  mills,  and  all  that  freight  is  brought  from 
Canada  and  will  have  to  be  broken  at  Oswego  at  large  expense 
ior  handling.     So  that  this  in  a  general  way  is  supplementing 
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what  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  report  of  our  chairman.  These  are 
the  reasons  why  we  as  a  community  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to 
ask  that  this  additional  expense  be  met  by  the  State. 

Senator  H.  S.  Holder. —  We  had  a  meeting  a  week  or  so  ago 
at  Mr.  Bond's  office.  I  said  then  and  will  repeat  it  here  that 
the  matter  of  making  these  bridges  movable  so  as  to  enable 
lake  craft  to  come  into  our  city  was  really  a  new  thing,  was  almost 
a  new  thing  to  me,  and  it  has  changed  the  sentiment  of  our  .people 
entirely  in  regard  to  the  Barge  canal.  It  has  been  touched  upon 
here  that  it  would  benefit  Fulton,  Phoenix  and  other  intermediate 
points  between  Syracuse  and  Oswego,  but  we  all  know  that  Oneida 
lake  is  a  large  body  of  water.  No  one  can  tell  what  might  happen 
if  vessels  were  able  to  conic  into  Oneida  lake  and  possibly  Borne; 
the  thing  is  cumulative.  In  other  words,  if  those  vessels  could 
get  up  into  the  center  of  the  State,  you  can't  tell  where  it  would 
end  or  what  good  it  would  be  to  the  community,  and  we  believe 
it  is  good  for  the  general  interests  of  the  State.  If  the  canal  is 
to  be  built  to  regulate  the  rates  of  transportation,  why  if  we  can 
take  vessels  at  Duluth  and  Chicago  and  other  points  into  Syra- 
cuse, it  would  help  all  the  intermediate  territory  and  thereby 
would  have  an  effect  in  a  general  way  on  the  State.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  for  the  general  good  and  not  a  special  matter 
for  Syracuse  to  pay  for.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  look  at  it 
in  a  large  way  and  grant  our  petition.  It  is  a  great  subject  and  no 
one  can  see  the  end  of  it."  We  have  also  with  us  this  afternoon 
one  of  the  largest  shippers  out  of  Syracuse.  I  am  not  master  of 
ceremonies  but  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hazzard  will  be  glad  to  say  a  word. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hoar  from 
Mr.  Hazzard. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Hazzard. —  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  committee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  was  asked  to  attend  this  meeting 
and  I  did  so  with  pjeasure.  I  didn't  know  when  I 
came  here  that  I  would  be  asked  to  speak  but  I  take 
equal  pleasure  in  addressing  you  on  this  subject.  I  think  the 
request  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  one,  and  one  that  will  have  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  the  ultimate  usefulness  of  the  canal.  It  has  been 
up,  I  believe,  together  with  the  other  questions  which  have  been 
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previously  discussed  in  Syracuse,  and  I  think  we  all  have  full 
knowledge  as  to  the  matter  of  a  terminal  harbor  and  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  Erie  canal  through  the  city  of  Syracuse.  I 
think  they  are  all  part  of  one  great  question  which  involves  not 
only  Syracuse  and  the  territory  immediately  tributary  to  it  but 
the  larger  part  of  the  State  and  as  Mr  Holden  has  said,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  utilization  of  Oneida  lake  and  reaching  further 
toward  Borne  and  in  that  direction  through  one  channel.  In  the 
previous  discussion  the  comparison  has  been  made  between  the 
main  traffic  line  of  railroad  and  the  system  of  side-tracks  and 
switches  located  in  connection  with  that  road  and  connecting  with 
the  manufacturing  industries  which  are  served  by  that  road,  the 
comparison  being  between  the  Barge  canal,  which  is  the  main 
traffic  line  you  would  say,  and  the  existing  Erie  canal,  which  is 
in  effect  to-day  the  switch  track,  which  connects  with  the  main 
line;  and  all  of  the  manufacturing  industries  which  are  in  Syra- 
cuse are  compelled  to  use  the  existing  canal  and  which  assume 
they  will  be  continuously  compelled  to  use  in  connection  vnh 
the  Barge  canal,  provided  there  is  a  method  of  communication 
between  the  two.  A  railroad  corporation  would  certainly  be 
thought  foolish  to  tear  up  a  lot  of  switches  which  connected  with 
existing  industries  on  the  theory  or  supposition  that  the  in- 
dustries are  going  to  use  their  freight  yards  located  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles  from  those  freight  yards.  It  does  not 
answer  the  same  purpose.  And  what  is  true  of  a  railroad  is,  I 
believe,  also  equally  true  of  the  Barge  canal,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  even  because  the  units  of  transportation  are  larger  and  the 
character  of  the  goods  to  be  transported  will  average  lower  cost 
and  lower  value,  and  therefore  any  freights  paid  on  thoso  goods 
will  have  a  larger  percentage  of  cost  than  is  the  fact  with  rail- 
roads. We  would  none  of  us  hesitate  to  pay  a  rate  of  10  cents  a 
hundred  on  pianos.  It  would  mean  but  1  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  piano,  but  if  we  are  obliged  to  pay  10  cents  a  hundred  on 
products  of  minor  commercial  value,  agricultural  implements,  etc., 
which  are  selling  at  from  $5  to  $15,  $16  perhaps,  then  a  rate  of 
10  cents  per  hundred  becomes  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost.  It  is,  I 
think,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  cheaper  transportation  that  the 
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Barge  canal  is  intended.  Now,  cheaper  transportation  through 
Syracuse  and  at  points  on  each  side  of  us,  will  not  be  of  any  par- 
ticular value  to  Syracuse  traffic.  The  traffic  which  passes  through 
may  be  of  some  little  benefit  in  the  way  of  selling  supplies  but 
what  we  are  really  interested  in  is  to  get  cheap  transportation 
which  will  be  available  for  the  industries  which  are  located  in 
Syracuse.  It  ie  my  belief  and  that  of  a  great  many  others  that 
if  there  is  no  water  connection  between  the  proposed  terminal 
harbor  and  the  manufactories  which  are  now  in  existence  upon 
the  two  sides  of  the  canal,  the  object  of  cheap  transportation  will 
not  be  attained  for  those  industries.  The  result  will  be  that  ft 
will  be  deprived  of  an  advantage  which  it  might  otherwise  have ; 
that  they  will  be  forced  to  give  up  their  business  or  to  remove 
their  places  of  business  to  a  point  upon  the  water  connection. 
In  many  cases  the  latter  will  be  an  impossibility,  and  in  all  cases 
it  would  amount  to  a  hardship.  We  therefore  feel,  and  I  think 
I  speak  with  a  pretty  full  knowledge  of  the  feeling  in  Syracuse 
that  the  question  of  the  terminal  harbor  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  Erie  canal  through  Syracuse  are  two  very  vital  points 
for  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  Syracuse  and 
vicinity,  and  in  connection  with  those  two  points,  that  another 
and  equally  important  one  is  the  providing  of  an  unobstructed 
waterway,  as  outlined  in  Mr.  Peck's  report,  to  the  north.  There 
is  to  my  mind  a  very  strong  commercial  feeling  about  the  whole 
situation.  There  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  Syracuse  in  regard 
to  the  whole  proposition.  As  Mr.  Holden  has  said  there  was  a 
time  when  there  was  a  feeling  of  apathy  toward  the  question, 
and  I  think  it  was  largely  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Syracuse 
people  knew  and  felt  that  they  were  not  on  the  main  line.  It 
was  accentuated  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  by  the  proposal  that 
the  existing  canal  should  be  abandoned,  and  a  few  have  taken 
that  up  from  the  very  beginning  and  have  urged  the  contrary 
course  —  have  urged  the  maintenance  of  that  canal  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  does  do  the  work  and  does  supply  the  manufac- 
turing industries,  which  are  located  on  its  banks,  with  a  cheap 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  investment  made  there  on  the 
existing  canal  has  been  made  relying  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
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Constitution  which,  if  I  am  correct,  say  that  the  line  of  the  exist- 
ing Erie  canal  shall  not  be  altered  or  changed,  and  it  appears  to 
many  of  us  who  have  looked  into  that  matter  that  it  is  almost 
in  the  nature  of  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
authorize  the  abandonment  of  the  present  canal  through  the  city. 
Of  course  there  is  the  other  side  of  that  question.  I  won't  disguise 
it  from  you.  Some  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  who  have  studied 
the  matter  as  thoroughly  as  others  think  that  the  removal  of  the 
Erie  canal  would  be  an  improvement  to  the  general  appearance 
of  the  city,  and  that  is  the  only  argument  I  have  been  able  to 
find  —  that  the  city  would  look  better.  I  submit  that  we  are  not 
in  business  for  looks  altogether.  What  we  want  is  good  commer- 
cial activity  combined  with  as  good  looks  as  that  activity  will  allow 
us  to  have;  but  it  is  the  prosperity  of  the  city  we  are  looking  for, 
and  it  is  my  judgment  and  that  of  many  others  with  whom  I  have 
consulted  that  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  that  of  the  vicinity 
would  be  most  seriously  interfered  with  if  the  present  Erie  canal 
should  be  eventually  abandoned.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
all  of  these  questions  are  to  my  mind  so  intimately  connected  with 
one  another,  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  settle  one  with- 
out knowing  how  the  others  are  going  to  be  settled,  I  should  not 
have  taken  your  time  to  mention  those  points.  I  do  believe  that 
to  all  the  great  questions  that  are  so  intimately  interlocked  and 
do  connected,  that  a  proper  consideration  must  be  given  as  nearly 
simultaneously  as  possible. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Barry.  —  There  is  one  point  in  connection  with 
this  matter  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you  in  line  with 
the  points  submitted  in  the  paper  presented  by  our  chair- 
man, that  the  rates  for  all  rail  service  were  always  higher 
where  there  was  no  lake  competition.  We  have  had  a  little 
example  of  the  working  of  that  rule  during  the  past  sum- 
mer in  Syracuse.  The  competition  which  affects  railroad 
rates  and  cause  them  to  become  lower  is  of  three  kinds:  Com- 
petition by  deep  water,  by  lake  competition,  by  river,  and  competi- 
tion by  canal  relatively.  Competition  by  canal  will  always  reduce 
railroad  rates  a  little  lower.  The  river  competition  will  reduce 
them  still  lower;  the  Great  La.:es  competition  will  reduce  them 
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very  materially.  We  have  the  advantage  of  a  rate  for  railroad 
transportation  between  Syracuse  and  Oswego.  For  some  years 
that  has  been  given  by  the  operation  of  the  old  Oswego  canal. 
There  has  been  some  traffic  carried  through,  but  that  is  more 
theoretical  competition  than  actual.  Now,  as  an  example  that 
theoretical  competition  has  been  for  so  many  years  the  basis  for 
reducing  rates  between  Syracuse  and  Oswego,  the  rates  have  been 
fifteen  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  first  class  freight,  the  other 
clasvses  being  lower;  that  is  a  lower  basis  of  rates  by  far  than  I 
could  get  from  Syracuse  a  similar  distance  east  or  west  to  points 
where  the  canal  does  not  touch,  the  rates  being  sixteen  and  one- 
half  cents  where  there  is  no  competition,  making  the  rates  on  first 
class  freight  for  the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  one  cent  and  a 
half  a  hundred  pounds  lower  on  first  class  freight.  The  moment 
that  the  Oswego  canal  was  closed  this  summer  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawanna  and  New  York  Central  by  agreement  raised  their 
rates  to  Oswego  to  sixteen  and  one-half  cents.  That  is  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  what  water  competition  has  done,  and  if  it  can  do  that 
on  that  little  theoretical  canal  competition,  it  must  be  plain  to 
you  what  would  result  if  there  were  actual  lake  competition.  It 
would  put  Syracuse  on  a  business  footing  with  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  give  us 
an  advantage  in  getting  rates  which  would  be  tremendous. 

In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  Syracuse  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  modification.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the 
feeling  in  Syracuse  generally  as  Brother  Meacham  and  others, 
but  as  to  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  I  am  confident  that  it 
was  their  attitude,  and  it  was  their  hope  that  the  State  would 
meet  any  expense  involved  in  providing  this  improvement  which 
would  result  in  such  benefit  to  us  and  add  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  district  You  cannot  make  anybody  in  Syracuse  believe  but 
that  we  have  been  overlooked  in  this  Barge  canal  project,  and  as 
a  compensation  we  believe  that  those  bridges  should  be  made  mov- 
able instead  of  fixed.  Syracuse  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  difference  in  cost  any  more  than  we  should  pay  tlie  expenses 
of  adequate  terminals  at  New  York  city  or  BuJalo. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  benefit  to  Syracuse  and  to  the  dis- 
trict tributary  and  to  central  New  York,  it  would  bring  the  Great 
Lakes  down  to  the  heart  of  our  city.  The  benefit  would  be  shared 
not  only  by  Syracuse  but  by  places  within  a  radius  of  80  or  100 
miles  of  Syracuse.  I  think  the  sentiment  is  as  I  say,  that  they 
realize  the  benefit,  but  they  believe  that  the  State  in  providing 
this  benefit  is  only  bringing  the  canal  within  the  reach  of  those 
who  want  to  use  it,  and  that  the  State  should  correct  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  original  plans  in  having  those  bridges 
fixed  instead  of  movable. 

Mr.  John  H.  Barr. —  Mr.  Chairman  of  our  committee  requests 
me  to  say  a  few  words,  but  I  think  there  is  little  that  I  can  say  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  other  speakers  in  addition 
to  the  brief  submitted  by  the  chairman. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
those  bridges  is  that  it  tends  to  materially  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  canal  system,  and  the  canal  is  built  to  be  useful.  The 
change  does  involve  some  extra  expenditure,  some  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  I  think,  we  have  not  the  exact  figures, 
but,  even  so,  the  promise  of  usefulness,  it  appears  to  us,  is  for 
all  time  and  is  so  great  that  this  expenditure,  while  it  is  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  seems  like  a  very  reasonable  amount 
when  you  consider  the  probable  ultimate  gain.  The  chairman  of 
the  Commission  has  asked  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  expense,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  this  connection.  While  the 
cost  of  constructing  a  movable  type  of  bridge  in  place  of  the  fixed 
type  will  be  considerably  larger,  there  is  one  possible  source  of 
gain.  I  confess  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  location  of  those 
bridges,  but  as  I  understand  it  is  the  scheme  of  the  Barge  canal 
plans  to  provide  a  clear  headway  of  fifteen  and  one-half  feet  above 
high  water.  This  would  necessitate  the  erection  of  approaches  of 
considerable  length  and  at  considerable  expense.  The  erection  of 
such  approaches  would  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  movable  type 
of  bridge.  The  bringing  down  of  the  bridge  to  a  lower  level 
would  result  in  greater  convenience  to  the  public. 

The  matter  that  Senator  Holden  spoke  of,  of  extending  this 
ship  system  further  in  either  direction,  is,  of  course,  a  question 
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which  may  come  up  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  there  are  physical  limitations  to  this  extension  of  the  canal 
system  as  planned,  because  the  investment  in  vessels  of  a  type 
which  can  ply  the  Great  Lakes,  of  high  power  and  of  seaworthy 
character,  is  such  that  the  time  consumed  in  going  great  distances 
on  the  canal  and  through  the  locks,  with  necessary  limitations  as 
to  speed,  would  limit  the  territory  which  could  be  covered  in  this 
trade.  The  proposed  harbor  in  Syracuse  is  about  thirty-seven 
miles  from  Oswego,  and  it  is  required  for  passing  through  the 
locks  eight  or  nine  hours.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  vessels 
of  larger  tonnage  could  probably  go  as  far  as  Syracuse  and  reach 
a  good  market,  either  to  bring  in  raw  material  or  to  take  on  other 
cargoes.  But  it  would  hardly  be  profitable  for  the  vessels  to  reach 
the  points  inland,  for  with  the  slow  speed  on  the  canal  to  reach 
Utica  would  require  two  days  each  way,  so  that  I  do  not  believe 
this  system  could  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  it  should  be  ex- 
tended so  far  as  it  is  practical  and  reasonable.  It  appears  to  us 
it  will  improve  the  practical  value  of  the  canal  to  give  us  tb* 
improvement  we  ask,  and  we  ask  you  gentlemen  who  are  in  a 
large  measure  responsible  for  this  canal  proposition  to  look  with 
favor  on  any  plan  which,  in  your  judgment,  after  giving  it  care- 
ful consideration,  bids  fair  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  canal 
and  to  popularize  the  system. 

Mr.  Holden. —  Have  you  got  anything  against  Borne  and 
Oneida  lake  ? 

Mr.  Barr. —  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Holden. —  There  are  forty  miles  of  lake  there. 

Mr.  Meacham. —  I  wish  to  call  attention  finally  to  this  fact 
which  I  think  the  subject  comes  to  in  the  final  conclusions.  We 
are  not  so  much  asking  you  people  to  provide  facilities  for 
Syracuse  as  we  are  asking  you  not  to  destroy  the  facilities  for 
reaching  the  lake.  A  canal,  suitable  for  lake  vessels,  is  to  be 
provided  and  we  ask  you  not  to  build  anything  across  that  chan- 
nel to  prevent  us  from  getting  the  benefit  of  it.  I  say  don't  put 
a  dent  in  our  pipe. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  The  Commission  has  been  very 
much  interested  in  all  that  has  been  said.     I  don't  want  you  to 
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feel  that  in  my  asking  you  if  Syracuse  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute anything  toward  the  expense  of  providing  this  improve- 
ment that  the  Commission  had  in  mind  any  recommendation  for 
or  against  such  a  proposition.  I  was  simply  testing  the  gener- 
osity of  the  city.  It  is  my  duty  as  a  public  official  to  save  the 
State  all  the  money  that  I  can,  and  if  Syracuse  is  willing  to  make 
a  contribution  the  State  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  it  Possibly 
I  ought  not  to  have  asked  that  question  until  the  end  of  the 
hearing,  as  possibly  it  put  something  of  a  damper  on  the  oratory. 
What  you  have  said  about  the  removal  of  the  bridges,  thus  en- 
abling ship  craft  to  approach  Syracuse  is  particularly  interesting 
to  me,  because  if  you  remember  —  some  of  yon  do  —  that  it  was 
only  about  two  years  ago  when  my  first  annual  report  appeared, 
when  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  fact  that 
in  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  had  the  canal  been 
a  ship  canal,  and  immediately  I  invoked  the  displeasure  of  the 
entire  canal  community  throughout  the  State,  including  my 
friend  Bond. 

Mr.  Bond. —  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Stevens. —  So  it  is  gratifying  in  a  way  to  me  that  you 
gentlemen  advocated  the  exact  thing  that  I  suggested  and  which 
I  believe  ultimately  must  come.  Of  course  the  matter  to  which 
you  call  our  attention  is  entirely  outside  of  Barge  canal  matters. 
The  money  expended,  if  it  should  be  expended,  for  changing  the 
type  of  bridge,  could  not  properly  l>e  taken  from  the  Barge  canal 
funds  in  my  opinion.  I  think  that  would  have  to  come,  Senator 
Holden,  by  special  act,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  seems  wise 
and  desirable  to  have  it  done,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  securing 
legislation. 

Mr.  Holden. —  Would  that  have  to  go  to  the  people? 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  No,  because  according  to  your  gen- 
eral statement,  the  whole  cost  will  be  less  than  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Holden. —  That  is  you  opinion,  that  this  fund  would  not 
apply? 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Yes,  that  is  my  opinion  expressed 
>\  ithout  any  study  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Holden. —  It  is  really  purely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping. 
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Superintendent  Stevens. —  The  original  estimate  was  made  for 
certain  things  and  the  money  was  raised  for  those  things. 

Mr.  Holden. —  I  presume  you  are  right. 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  I  am  no  lawyer  but  I  think  that 
would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Holden. —  What  is  going  to  be  done  as  to  those  enlarged 
terminals  for  Buffalo  and  New  York  ? 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  Special  appropriations. 

Mr.  Holden. —  So  that  this  project  of  ours  could  go  into  a  bill 
with  the  rest  of  the  improvements  ? 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  I  would  say  off-hand,  no ;  for  the 
reason  that  you  could  have  what  you  want  more  quickly  than 
either  the  improvements  at  Buffalo  or  New  York.  If  these 
bridges  are  to  be  built  they  must  be  built  within  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time,  and  in  order  to  utilize  the  benefit  which  would 
naturally  be  derived  from  the  changed  type  of  bridge  you  want 
to  have  that  benefit  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it.  It  may  be  a 
number  of  years  before  the  terminals  at  Buffalo  will  be  com- 
pleted, or  at  New  York;  but  whatever  is  to  be  done  should  be 
done  quickly.  It  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  State  En- 
gineer will  have  plans  prepared  for  these  bridges,  and  when 
they  are  once  prepared  and  approved  and  contracts  let,  it  is 
beyond  recall.  Now  the  only  difference  would  be  the  cost  be- 
tween fixed  and  movable  bridges.  The  other  way,  by  waiting, 
would  be  the  changing  of  the  whole  structure  and  the  wasting  of 
the  cost  of  the  original  structure  because  it  could  not  be  used 
anywhere  else.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  the  matter  ought  to 
be  done  with  reasonable  promptness. 

Mr.  Holden. —  It  is  expected,  during  the  present  session  of 
the  Legislature,  to  introduce  a  bill  making  appropriation  for 
bridges  or  terminal  facilities  generally? 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  I  couldn't  answer  that,  as  I  am  not 
a  legislator,  and  do  not  know  what  they  intend  to  do.  I  am 
safe  in  making  this  statement  that  in  all  probability  this  Com- 
mission will  not  have  its  final  report  ready  at  this  session. 

Mr.  M  each  am. —  We  only  had  in  mind  if  such  a  recommenda- 
tion were  to  be  made  by  this  Commission,  this  could  be  included 
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in  the  general  bill,  otherwise  a  special  act  may  be  introduced. 
We  assumed,  Mr.  Commissioner,  that  you  would  make  a  report 
at  this  session  of  the  Legislature.  We  understand  now  it  is  not 
to  be  made  immediately.  We  thought  there  would  be  a  general 
bill  and  that  this  might  be  included  in  that  general  bill.  We 
understood  it  could  be  properly  taken  out  of  the  hundred  million 
and  thought  it  might  come  into  this  general  bill  providing  for 
terminals. 

Mr.  Donaldson. —  Has  any  gentleman  any  data  in  relation  to 
the  possible  number  of  boats  that  navigate  the  lakes  that  could 
come  into  the  canal  1 

Mr.  Clark. —  I  will  say  for  your  benefit  that  a  memorandum 
covering  that  point  was  submitted  to  the  advisory  board  —  to 
Mr.  Bond.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  United  States  list  of 
merchant  vessels.  I  had  such  a  copy ;  it  is  very  voluminous,  and 
from  the  limited  time  I  have  devoted  to  it,  I  would  would  say 
there  are  a  great  many  such  vessels.  Mr.  Bond  has  the  copy  of 
the  data.  We  know  that  until  a  few  years  ago  the  Welland 
canal  had  twelve  feet  draft  and  any  vessels  up  to  the  time  it  was 
deepened  could  pass  through  that  canal.  We  know  there  are  a 
great  many  vessels  of  less  than  2,500  tons  and  leas  than  twelve 
feet  draft. 

Mr.  Barry. —  I  took  this  list,  which  Mr.  Clark  speaks  of,  and 
I  started  through  it  to  make  a  list  of  the  vessels  shown  in  the 
United  States  report  which  could  pass  through  a  twelve  foot 
channel.  I  got  up  to  something  like  four  or  five  hundred  and  I 
got  tired  and  I  wasn't  near  through  with  the  list 

Mr.  Meacham. —  Isn't  there  a  similar  proposition  to  this  with 
reference  to  the  bridges  at  Tonawanda  ? 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  It  is  similar  in  a  way  and  in  another 
way  it  is  dissimilar.  The  stream  is  very  much  narrower  and  the 
cost  will  be  very  much  less;  the  cost  of  the  change  will  be  in- 
finitely less  than  this. 

Mr.  Meacham. —  Will  you  have  a  special  appropriation  put 
through  ? 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  That  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  cost.     If  it  should  be  shown  by  the  engineers  that  the  change 
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will  be  in  cost  comparatively  slight,  probably  not;  but  if  it 
should  run  up  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  —  of  course  the 
Barge  canal  has  no  money  to  spend  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Barry. —  There  are  about  sixteen  miles  of  Oswego  river 
'  being  dredged  for  the  channel  of  this  canal. 

Mr.  Bond. —  The  whole  is  being  dredged. 

Mr.  Barry. —  To-day  it  is  not  a  navigable  stream  and  is  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  war  department,  but  after  it  has 
been  dredged  and  becomes  navigable,  is  there  any  change  in  juris- 
diction ? 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  I  understand  no;  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  will  have  been  changed  from  an  unnavigable  stream  to  a 
navigable  stream;  the  change  being  brought  about  by  the  State; 
by  artificial  means. 

Answering  your  question  in  regard  to  the  appropriation  and 
as  to  what  report  should  be  made,  I  would  say  the  Commission 
will  not  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  submit  its  final  report, 
in  which  would  come  any  recommendation  along  the  lines  you 
request  I  would  say  that  if  a  bill  is  introduced  providing  for 
this  extra  amount  of  money  that  in  all  probability  that  bill  would 
be  referred  to  this  department  and  also  to  the  Commission.  It 
would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  department  any  way  and  I  know 
it  would  come  to  the  Commission  for  their  report  on  the  matter, 
but  what  the  report  of  the  Commission  would  be  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  discussed  the 
matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Meacham. —  You  think  we  would  be  justified  in  getting 
up  such  a  bill  ? 

Superintendent  Stevens. —  If  I  was  as  much  interested  in  the 
project  I  would  use  every  effort  to  accomplish  the  object  desired. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Dunning,  of  Syracuse. —  I  had  a  little  experi- 
ence on  the  New  York  State  canals  as  an  engineer  in  the  early 
days.  I  think  the  main  point  which  Syracuse  wants  to  make  is 
suggested  by  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  —  that 
the  improvement  is  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  little  Syracuse 
but  for  the  connecting  of  the  great  waterways  with  Lake  Ontario. 
There  is  Onondaga  lake  as  well  as  Seneca  river  and  Oswego  river. 
Vol.  11  —  15 
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If  you  are  going  to  build  the  Barge  canal  up  to  a  certain  distance 
from  the  lake,  why  not  adapt  it  for  the  future  and  for  large  ves- 
sels and  not  for  little  barges.  Whether  it  comes  within  two  miles 
or  five  or  nine  miles  of  Syracuse  or  to  whatever  distance  you  go, 
it  seems  to  me  the  canal  tfught  to  be  adapted  for  the  larger  vessels, 
and  the  movable  or  open  bridges  provided.  There  are  nine 
bridges  in  that  short  distance.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very 
profitable  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  if  not 
for  this  Commission.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  bear  those  facts 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Peck. —  We  beg  to  thank  you  for  this  hearing. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

The  gentlemen  present  at  the  hearing  from  Syracuse  were: 
Mr.  H.  R.  Peck,  Mr.  T.  S.  Meacham,  Senator  H.  S.  Holden, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Clark,  Mr.  Frank  k.  Barry,  Mr.  F.  R.  Hazzard,  Mr. 
W.  D.  Dunning,  Mr.  George  Graham. 
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Fifteenth  Public  Hearing  held  by  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal 
Commission  at  the  office  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  April  5, 1M0,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

President. —  Messrs.  Frank  M.  Wii-liams,  Chairman,  Edwabd 
A.  Bond,  and  Harvey  J.  Donaij>son,  Commissioners,  and  Alex- 
ander R.  Smith,  Secretary. 

Chairman  Williams. —  This  Commission  has  been  advised  by 
numerous  civic  bodies  that  a  hearing  was  desired  with  reference 
to  Senate  bill,  introductory  No  6,  and  also  on  the  part  of  other 
civic  bodies  on  bill  No.  1499,  introductory  No.  1199,  in  the  As- 
sembly. We  will  take  up  the  discussion  of  the  first  bill  first,  I 
think.  I  do  not  know  how  well  you  gentlemen  are  organized  in 
this  matter  but  perhaps  you  have  selected  representatives  who  you 
would  like  to  have  address  us.  If  you  have,  whoever  is  in  charge 
in  the  matter  will  announce  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Meyer. —  I  would  state,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  we  represent  all  the  boards  and  civic  associations  of 
the  Boroughs  of  Kings  and  Queens.  We  would  like  to  know  how 
much  time  you  will  allow  us  so  that  each  speaker  may  hold  him- 
self to  his  allotment. 

Mr.  Williams. —  We  will  allow  you  all  the  time  you  need,  but 
Mr.  Bond  would  like  to  be  excused  soon. 

Mr.  Bond. —  Yes,  I  would  like  to  get  away  about  twenty  min- 
utes to  four.  Are  all  the  gentlemen  here  on  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, or  do  you  represent  divided  interests  ? 

Mr.  Meyer. —  We  are  all  in  favor  of  connecting  Flushing  and 
Jamaica  bays.  We  are  opposed  to  the  Kissel  bill  which  gives  to 
a  corporation  or  any  other  private  interest  the  right  to  connect  those 
two  bays. 

Mr.  Williams. —  Is  Senator  Kissel  present? 

Mr.  Meyer. —  We  have  divided  up  this  subject,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  different  associations  will  take  it  up  from  a  different  status, 
and  we  will  make  ourselves  very  plain,  and  we  will  show  you  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  connecting  up  the  two  bays.    I  may 
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say  that  since  appearing  before  you  at  the  New  York  hearing,  the 
work  of  improving  Jamaica  bay  has  actually  been  begun ;  it  is  no 
longer  a  dream;  it  is  actually  being  realized.  We  feel  that  all 
ocean  ways  lead  to  these  new  gates.  It  is  up  to  you  gentlemen  to 
encourage  any  work  that  leads  that  way.  We  are  loaded  up  to  the 
muzzle  to  give  you  facts  and  figures,  and  to  show  you  that  this 
inside  route  ought  to  receive  your  best  attention.  I  will  call  upon 
Mr.  N.  B.  Kilmer,  who  is  secretary  of  our  improvement  associa- 
tion: 

Mr.  Williams. —  We  do  not  want  to  limit  you  in  the  matter  of 
time,  except  that  we  would  suggest  that  you  boil  the  matter  down. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Kilmer. —  I  will  present  to  you  in  various  forms  the 
reasons  why  there  ought  to  be  this  connection  between  Flushing  and 
Jamaica  bays,  and  will  show  to  you  how  you  would  be  able  to  reach 
Flushing  bay  with  your  barge  canal,  coming  down  from  Albany 
through  the  Harlem  ship  canal ;  and  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you, 
if  I  can,  how  you  can  reach  Jamaica  bay  from  Flushing  bay 
without  doing  damage,  or  the  least  possible  damage,  to  interests 
that  are  there  now.  For  instance,  the  Long  Island  railroad  is  there. 
I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  president  of  the  Long  Island 
railroad  —  we  have  gone  over  the  subject  together  —  and  I  think 
I  can  show  to  the  Commission  how  it  can  reach  Jamaica  bay  from 
Hushing  bay  with  the  least  expense  to  the  State,  the  city  and 
general  government.  This  is  a  co-operative  plan,  and  it  never 
would  have  reached  its  present  stage  excepting  by  co-operation,  if 
the  general  government  and  the  city  government  had  not  agreed  to 
unite  in  the  matter.  A  portion  of  this  route  from  flushing  bay 
to  Jamaica  bay  has  already  received  the  attention  of  the  city  and 
general  government,  and  within  the  past  month  the  city  has 
decided  to  straighten  Flushing  creek,  and  the  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Colonel  Black,  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineers,  so 
that  5,000  feet  or  nearly  a  mile  has  been  decided  upon  to  be 
developed  right  in  line  of  this  proposed  waterway,  and  leaves  on 
the  Flushing  side  but  a  half  a  mile  of  the  low  lands  to  be  developed 
before  we  reach  the  mile  or  mile  and  a  half  of  the  back  bone  of 
the  island  that  is  to  be  cut  through.  As  we  understand  it,  in  your 
report  —  in  your  preliminary  report  —  you  referred  to  the  im- 
pression that  your  Commission  has  received  of  the  needs  of  the 
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city  of  New  York  for  a  comparatively  large  or  general  terminal  for 
the  accommodation  of  export  trade.  We  interpret  that  to  mean  that 
you  have  decided  in  your  minds  that  there  must  be  such  a  terminal, 
and  we  know  that  after  final  investigation  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  other  place  than  Jamaica  bay  for  such  terminal.  A  bill  was 
introduced  last  year  and  passed  the  Legislature  —  the  bill  of  Mr. 
DeGroot —  providing  that  this  waterway  should  be  constructed 
from  Flushing  to  Jamaica  bay,  by  the  way  of  Hawtree  creek.  The 
bill  has  been  reintroduced,  as  we  understand  it,  by  Mr.  Wilsneck. 
That  is  practically  the  same  bill  that  was  passed  last  year  and 
which  the  Governor  disapproved.  The  Governor  filed  with  the 
bill  that  passed  last  year  and  which  did  not  receive  his  approval, 
this  statement:  That  the  later  bill  —  the  bill  that  created  this 
Commission  has  a  wider  scope  than  the  former  bill  —  Mr.  De 
Groot's  bill.  It  relates  to  the  connection  of  Flushing  and  Jamaica 
bays  and  permits  an  investigation  into  all  questions  relating  to 
proper  terminal  facilities,  so  that  this  matter  is  entirely  in  your 
hands.  But  the  "Wilsneck  bill  has  been  introduced  and  we  hope 
that,  if  it  receives  your  approval,  and  as  we  understand  it,  it  will 
have  no  chance  unless  it  receives  the  sanction  of  this  body,  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  changed  in  this  particular :  It  approaches  Jamaica 
bay  through  Hawtree  creek.  If  that  creek  is  to  be  followed  it  will 
necessitate  an  additional  bridge  by  the  railway  crossing,  and  we 
thought,  as  we  have  suggested  from  time  to  time,  that  the  connection 
should  be  made  at  Cornell  creek  and  Cornell  basin  rather  than 
Hawtree  creek ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Wilsneck  to  have  the  bill  changed  in  that  particular. 
If  it  follows  Hawtree  creek,  it  approaches  Brooklyn  nearer  than  it 
does  Jamaica.  It  would  necessitate  a  clear  cut  through  the  back- 
bone of  the  island.  It  would  go  through  a  more  thickly  settled 
portion  of  the  island,  and  it  would  necessitate  the  crossing  of  the 
railroad  tracks  in  four  places.  Whereas,  as  we  propose  and  sug- 
gest, by  the  other  route,  it  would  go  direct  toward  Jamaica,  and 
would  only  cross  the  railroad  tracks  at  one  place  where  the  three 
junctures  of  the  road  come  together.  I  have  a  map  here  that  I  will 
leave  with  you  and  which  shows  how  it  works  out 

Now  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  such  that  the  proposed  route 
will  take  it  through  at  the  highest  point,  at  Hoffman  boulevard  and 
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Union  turnpike,  the  height  from  low  water  mark  is  ninety-five 
feet;  that  is  the  highest  part  of  the  backbone.  If  it  takes  that 
course,  where  it  crosses  Atlantic  avenue,  it  is  forty-sight  feet.  Mr. 
Peters,  president  of  the  railroad  company,  showed  me  plans  of  pro- 
posed improvements.  They  proposed  to  build  a  $3,000,000  struc- 
ture at  Jamaica ;  something  that  will  be  on  a  grand  scale,  and  of 
course  the  improvements  of  that  company  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  connection  with  this  canal  going  through.  If  it 
crosses  at  Van  Wyck  avenue,  at  the  height  of  forty-eight  feet  from 
the  low  water  mark,  it  will  cross  either  one  or  the  other  of  the 
divisions  —  the  United  divisions.  The  three  divisions  come  to- 
gether before  they  reach  that  point,  and  at  that  distance  it  is  forty- 
eight  feet  above  the  water  mark,  and  they  propose  to  elevate  the 
tracks  twenty-five  feet.  In  the  other  cases  you  have  sixty-seven  to 
seventy-three  feet  above  the  water  mark  and  where  the  surface  of 
the  road  is  such  that  it  would  not  necessitate  their  doing  anything 
—  either  the  city,  the  State  or  the  general  government,  or  all  three 
combined ;  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  do  anything  but 
cover  that  over  permanently,  and  there  would  be  no  obstruction  or 
interference  with  the  railroad  at  all;  it  would  not  be  a  serious 
matter  for  engineers  to  take  care  of.  So  much  for  that.  We 
thought  that  this  could  be  done  by  following  this  course  with  the 
least  trouble  to  the  railroad,  there  would  be  no  opposition  on 
their  part. 

As  to  the  other  bill :  As  we  understand  it  this  matter  is  before 
you  to  act  upon.  The  Governor  has  referred  it  to  you,  and  the 
Legislature  has  practically  referred  it  to  you  by  turning  it  down, 
and  saying  that  the  bill  that  created  you  put  the  matter  into  your 
hands  to  act  upon.  We  feel  that  some  action  should  be  taken  by 
you  on  this  matter,  and  that  this  session  of  the  Legislature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  action  being  taken.  If  the 
$101,000,000  improvement  work  appropriation  is  to  be  expended, 
and  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished  and  the  barges  are  to  oome 
through  and  bring  commerce  to  the  city  of  New  York,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  We  want  to  be  ready  to  receive  them 
when  they  come  through.  We  think  that  action  should  be  taken 
at  this  session  of  the  Legislature.  So  for  that  reason  we  are  here. 
The  Wilsnack  bill  has  been  introduced.    In  addition  to  that  Senate 
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bill  No.  6  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Kissel ;  I  don't  know  whether 
you  have  read  it  or  not  It  is  a  wonderful  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that 
starts  from  Newtown  creek  and  goes  anywhere  on  Long  Island, 
through  any  part  of  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  or  Queens,  and  in 
any  direction  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company  may  choose 
to  take.  They  can  reach  Jamaica  bay  or  any  other  part  of  the 
island  either  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  Long  Island.  It  is  a 
wonderful  bill,  and  is  so  wonderful  that  it  won't  have  much  chance 
of  passage  through  the  Legislature.  But  it  emphasizes  this  point, 
that  if  you  gentlemen  don't  act,  somebody  else  is  ready  to  act; 
and  the  importance  of  the  canal  is  so  great  that  individuals  or 
private  corporations  who  are  behind  this  bill  are  ready  to  do  the 
work ;  they  are  ready  to  carry  on  the  work.  *  Wouldn't  it  be  a  dis- 
grace for  the  State  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  cut  through  a 
canal,  bringing  millions  of  tons  to  this  point,  and  then  have  a  pri- 
vate corporation  collect  tolls  *•  all  commerce  ?  That  is  practically 
what  it  would  amount  to.  I  don't  think  the  State  of  New  York 
wants  that.  I  am  quite  sure  the  State  of  New  York  is  opposed  to 
it  in  toto,  and  it  is  in  favor  of  your  taking  action.  I  think  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  city  will  co-operate  with  the  State  to  the  fullest 
extent  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  all  lands  needed  by  the 
State  will  be  ceded  to  the  State  so  that  it  may  all  be  under  your 
control  and  in  your  possession.  I  think  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
State  that  the  terminal  around  Jamaica  bay  will  be  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  State;  that  the  provisions  for  railroad  facilities  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  government;  that  the  State  will  own 
the  terminal  and  will  parcel  it  out,  rent  it,  giving  permission  to 
corporations  to  use  portions,  but  it  is  going  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  State.  We  trust  that  there  will  be  no  delay,  and  if  you 
approve  the  Wilsnack  measure,  we  trust  that  it  will  be  amended  so 
as  to  avoid  a  little  opposition  from  the  railroads.  We  trust  that 
action  will  be  taken  by  you  on  the  measure  at  this  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Piper,  representing  the  Allied  Boards  of  Trade  and 
the  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Association. —  I  am  more  par- 
ticularly speaking  for  the  Allied  Boards  of  Trade.  From  the  very 
inception  of  the  plan  of  the  connection  of  Flushing  bay  with 
Jamaica  bay,  we  have  felt  that  that  was  the  legitimate  thing  to  be 
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done.  However,  having  so  much  other  work  to  do  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  section,  up  too  this  year  our  associa 
tions  have  not  paid  so  much  attention  to  one  particular  thing,  that 
is,  public  opinion.  When  the  $101,000,000  canal  is  completed,  if 
that  canal  is  a  success,  and  it  certainly  is  bound  to  be  a  success, 
it  is  going  to  bring  a  tremendous  increased  amount  of  traffic 
down  through  the  Hudson  river.  Traffic  in  the  Hudson  river 
is  already  congested,  and  in  the  East  river  as  it  has  already  been 
suggested,  and  it  would  be  very  harmful  to  the  operation  of  this 
Barge  canal  if  that  great  traffic  were  to  be  brought  down  through 
that  congested  harbor,  especially  that  portion  of  it  that  is  seeking 
the  ocean  for  transshipment.  There  must  be  another  way  pro- 
vided. There  is  no  other  better  route  than  this,  that  is  to  say:  from 
Flushing  bay  by  these  canalized  streams  into  Jamaica  bay.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  in  a  big  proposition  like  the  development 
of  Jamaica  bay,  the  construction  of  this  great  canal,  that  it  should 
be  a  question  so  much  of  dollars  and  cents  as  it  should  be  to  do 
the  right  thing.  There  ought  to  be  no  foolish  economy.  It  ought 
to  be  done  on  a  broad  scale  that  will  take  care  of  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present.  In  our  belief  there  ia  no  other  way  in  which 
this  can  be  accomplished  than  by  bringing  this  traffic  by  way  of 
the  Harlem  Ship  canal  through  into  the  East  river,  thence  to 
Flushing  bay  and  across  the  island  to  Jamaica  bay.  One  great 
trouble  that  was  in  our  minds,  at  least  was  until  we  went  into 
the  proposition  carefully,  was  how  we  might  cross  the  island  with- 
out coming  into  opposition  to  the  Long  Island  railroad.  We  find, 
however,  when  we  went  into  the  proposition,  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  from  that  source.  It  will  be  a  simple  proposition  to  take 
care  of  that.  Outside  of  the  necessity  of  using  this  connection,  that 
is,  a  canal  from  Flushing  bay  to  Jamaica  bay  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  this  traffic  out  of  the  congested  harbor  of  New  York  City, 
the  improvement  will  be  valuable  from  an  economical  standpoint. 
The  charges  for  the  vast  amount  of  wheat  that  will  be  brought 
down  this  new  canal  will  be  lower  as  well  as  on  heavy  agri- 
cultural implements.  The  canal  will  also  create  a  considerable 
economy  of  time  by  following  this  route  which  will  enable  a  de- 
crease in  cost,  and  a  decrease  in  cost  will  materially  increase  the 
volume  of  trade  that  will  come  to  this  port.    Reference  has  been 
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made  to  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Kissel.  I  don't  think  that  that 
bill  is  in  the  least  dangerous,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  man 
who  wrote  that  bill  knew  that  it  would  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
city  of  New  York. —  I  don't  want  to  take  more  than  three  minutes 
of  your  time.  My  presence  here  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
authorized  to  come  before  your  Commission  and  oppose  the 
Kissel  bill,  and  to  say  that  the  board  of  directors  were  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  Wilsnack  bill. 

Mr.  Frank  Odell. —  I  represent  the  Flatbush  Taxpayers' 
Association  of  Brooklyn,  an  organization  of  1,160  members.  As 
one  of  the  representative  organizations  of  taxpayers  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York,  we  urge  your  honorable 
Commission  to  expeditiously  recommend  to  the  present  Legis- 
lature the  necessity  for  a  survey  and  construction  of  a  canal 
between  Flushing  bay  and  Jamaica  bay,  inasmuch  as  the  power 
to  suggest  such  an  improvement  has  been  recognized  as  vested 
in  your  Commission  by  Governor  Hughes.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
State  are  expending  $101,000,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
Barge  canal,  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  the  State  and  city  of  New 
York  are  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  derived  in  the  way  of 
terminals,  warehouses,  factories,  appreciation  of  land  values  and 
taxes  which  it  will  produce.  Unless  the  future  is  provided  for, 
our  sister  commonwealth  of  New  Jersey  will  gain  material  bene- 
fits, and  her  officials  have  already,  in  their  farsightedness,  made 
large  appropriations  for  the  development  of  Newark  bay. 

The  congestion  of  the  present  harbor  of  New  York  has  been 
most  forcibly  presented  by  a  municipal  commission  and  also  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  esti- 
mates that  all  available  wharfage  will  be  exhausted  in  ten  to 
fifteen  years.  This  has  been  emphasized  at  hearings  given  by 
Dock  Commissioner  Tomkins  of  New  York  in  reference  to  open 
piers  and  the  difficulty  to  provide  for  the  demands  owing  to 
present  long  term  leases* 

There  is  only  one  ultimate  relief  for  the  future  and  that  is  in 
the  development  of  Jamaica  bay,  which  has  been  recognized  by 
the  federal  government  with,  a  conditional  appropriation  of 
$7,500,000,  and   the  State  by  granting  conditionally  its  rights 
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under  water,  while  the  city  has  set  its  approval  upon  the  project 
through  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment,  calling  upon  the  dock  commissioner  to  report  a 
plan  of  improvement ;  hence  to  make  this  new  harbor  easily  avail- 
able for  ocean  traffic  from  the  Barge  canal  when  completed,  and 
owing  to  tide  conditions  which  will  prove  most  advantageous  in 
keeping  the  inlet  open,  we  believe  commerce  demands  the  con- 
struction of  a  State  canal  between  Flushing  bay  and  Jamaica  bay. 
It  would  save  several  miles  of  distance  and  provide  an  inside 
route,  eliminating  the  congested  traffic  of  New  York  bay.  Our 
association  has  emphatically  placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  granting  of  a  charter  by  the  Legislature  for  the  construction 
of  such  a  canal  by  private  individuals.  This  we  believe  would 
be  most  injurious  to  the  public  interests  as  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  the  Williamsburg  bridge  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

We  realize  for  the  present  terminals  must  be  provided  in  Man- 
hattan but  the  future  is  also  to  be  considered  and  there  is  no  other 
relief  except  Jamaica  bay  if  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  are  to  be 
benefited.  It  must  be  realized  that  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  extension  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  and  the  natural  com- 
mercial growth  will  be  in  the  outlying  sections  of  Brooklyn  and 
the  borough  of  Queens  and  that  these  sections  are  nearer  Ja- 
maica bay  than  New  York  bay.  The  improvement  of  Jamaica 
bay  from  an  engineering  standpoint  has  been  passed  upon  by 
competent  army  and  municipal  engineers  and  we  urge  action 
upon  the  part  of  your  honorable  commission  for  the  reason  that 
we  believe  it  practical,  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  commerce, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  supremacy,  and  that  the  State,  city 
and  its  citizens  would  be  materially  benefited  by  your  favorable 
action. 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  O'Brien. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  Jamaica  Citizens'  Association, 
which  territory  comprises  a  large  part  of  the  area  through  which 
this  canal  must  be  built.  We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  this 
project.  As  to  the  accessibility  of  communication :  It  is  a  com- 
mercial community,  particularly  when  the  communication  is  a 
communication  afforded  by  a  waterway,  which  is  the  cheapest 
way  of  communication.     In  our  ward  in  Jamaica,  we  put  up  150 
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acres  of  solid  blocks  of  houses.  On  all  that  timber  and  on  all 
that  brick  and  stone  and  material,  which  had  come  from  up  the 
State,  we  had  to  pay  a  penalty  in  high  freights,  in  the  high  cost 
of  transportation,  which  rates,  if  we  had  this  canal,  as  planned 
by  this  Commission,  would  be  considerably  reduced. 

There  is  a  larger  feature  of  this  proposition  that  has  not  been 
considered.  It  is  this:  When  this  Barge  canal  is  completed  it 
will  be  a  step  toward  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  has  been  long 
neglected,  as  to  the  wonderful  potential  possibilities  of  Long 
Island.  We  from  Jamaica  consider  that  Jamaica  is  the  focal 
point  of  all  Long  Island.  If  the  canal  is  successful,  its  benefits 
will  extend  for  a  distance  of  110  miles  from  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  possibilities  are  marvelous.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  water  frontage  of  the  State  is  on  Long  Island.  The 
south  shore  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  the  present  time  is  simply  a 
summer  resort  proposition ;  while  across  the  sound  we  have  Con- 
necticut teeming  with  life,  with  important  manufacturies,  im- 
mense business  concerns,  simply  because  of  its  accessibility  to 
commerce.  Here  is  the  best  part  of  New  York  State  neglected, 
but  this  proposition  of  the  canal  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  step 
that  will  add  wonderfully  to  the  commerce  of  the  State.  The 
distance  from  here  to  New  York  is  about  150  miles  of  waterway. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  there  are  thriving  cities,  towns 
and  villages.  We  have  better  locations  on  Long  Island,  admir- 
able conditions,  but  it  is  used  as  a  summer  resort.  It  has  an 
area  larger  than  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  probably  one 
third  the  size  of  Connecticut  This  is  a  step  for  the  development 
of  this  area.  It  is  convenient,  it  is  close  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
I  might  say  that  I  live  within  a  short  distance  of  where  this  canal 
is  to  come.  I  have  been  over  the  ground  and  know  the  country 
and  know  the  topographical  difficulties,  but  I  say  they  are  not 
great.  The  distance  from  Union  Turnpike,  which  Mr.  Kilmer 
has  referred  to,  to  Cornell  creek  is  a  little  over  four  miles,  and 
the  portion  which  is  the  most  difficult,  at  the  elevation,  is  a  little 
over  a  mile  and  a  half.  In  these  days  of  great  engineering  feats 
the  proposition  is  a  simple  one.  It  means  a  great  deal  for  the 
borough  of  Queens  and  a  great  deal  for  the  State  of  New  York  and 
it  should  be  launched  by  this  Commission  with  such  an  impetus 
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as  will  carry  it  forward  to  its  final  completion  as  a  monument  to 
this  Commission. 

Mr.  Addison  Wheeler,  Central  and  Smith  Street  Board  of 
Trade,  of  Queens  borough. —  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Commission :  The  State  of  New  York  saw  fit  some  years 
ago  to  employ  its  best  talent  to  select  a  means  of  getting  freights 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  to  that  end  it  has  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $101,000,000.  Now  then,  a  good  part  of  the  moneys 
expended  will  be  taken  up  with  the  inconvenient,  congested  har- 
bor in  New  York  if  facilities  are  not  provided  across  the  borough 
of  Queens,  just  as  the  gentleman  from  Jamaica  has  stated.  Na- 
ture has  made  a  saddle  connecting  the  north  part  of  the  island, 
by  means  of  Flushing  creek,  with  the  southern  portion,  and  also 
there  is  Cornell  creek.  The  engineering  feature  is  not  a  difficult 
one.  The  people  in  that  locality  are  in  favor  of  it  and  the  mem- 
bers of  my  association,  the  Smith  Street  Board  of  Trade  are  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  it.  I  come  here  as  their  representative,  and  sub- 
mit to  you  that  they  are  all  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Albert  Firmin,  of  the  25th  and  2-6th  wards  of  Brooklyn. 
—  You  have  heard  the  representatives  of  the  Jamaica  Bay 
Improvement  Association,  which  is  an  organization  embracing 
practically  all  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  You.  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Elwin  S.  Piper,  representing  the  Allied  Boards  of  Trade,  the 
largest  organization  of  taxpayers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  You 
have  heard  from  all  the  gentlemen  over  to  the  east  end  of  Ja- 
maica bay.  I  represent  the  west  end  or  the  25th  and  26th 
wards ;  not  bordering  directly  upon  the  bay  but  in  close  proximity 
to  it.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  at  this  time  not  only  to  the 
potentialities  of  the  bay  but  to  other  features  of  this  region.  The 
25th  ward  as  a  ward  has  58,000  people  — think  of  it,  58,000 
people,  as  many  as  there  are  in  the  city  of  Utica.  In  the  28th 
ward  there  are  100,000  people,  as  large  a  population  as  there  is 
in  the  city  of  Albany.  The  26th  ward  borders  the  25th  and  28th 
wards,  and  has  about  109,000  people.  All  of  these  people,  a 
population  of  267,000,  in  these  three  wards,  are  within  fifteen 
minutes'  ride  of  Jamaica  bay.  If  you  will  look  at  the  map  of 
Jamaica  bay,  if  you  will  draw  a  circle  or  a  semi-circle  of  equal 
distance,  for  about  six  miles  from  the  one  shore  straight  around 
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the  arc  to  the  other  shore,  you  will  find  that  within  that  circle  at 
the  present  time  there  are  1,500,000  persons  in  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn  and  about  300,000  persons  in  the  borough  of  Queens, 
or  about  1,800,000  persons  clustered  around  the  shores  of  this 
bay.  Now,  gentlemen,  look  at  the  potentialities  of  this  bay. 
In  my  opinion  the  man  who  leaves  his  mark  in  life  to-dayf 
particularly  when  we  come  to  the  engineering  proposition  —  a 
proposition  planned  on  a  basis  for  all  future  —  is  the  man  who 
figures  not  only  upon  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  occasion, 
but  has  the  discernment  and  the  foresight  to  look  ahead  and  to 
see  how  it  will  affect  those  who  will  come  afterwards;  if  not  at 
once,  then  in  a  very  short  time. 

There  has  been  a  very  careful  study  made  for  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  based  upon  the  census  of  the  United  States,  to 
show  the  increase  in  population  in  Brooklyn  and  in  Queens  and 
throughout  the  State.  According  to  this  study  and  this  is  a  study 
which  has  been  very  faithfully  checked  up  and  verified  by  the 
census  returns  and  is  as  near  correct  as  anything  can  be  that  looks 
into  the  future,  in  1950  —  and  let  me  say  parenthetically  that  we 
must  look  into  the  future  in  a  consideration  of  this  question  — 
the  year  1950  is  but  forty  years  away,  and  what  is  forty  years  to 
a  great  improvement  like  the  improvement  of  Jamaica  bay. 
These  things  that  yon  are  doing,  gentlemen,  these  things  that  you 
are  planning  are  not  for  four  or  five  or  ten  or  forty  years,  but 
you  are  planning  for  all  time.  What  you  determine  to  do,  what 
your  Commission  determines  to  do,  what  the  Legislature  and  the 
government  and  the  engineers  who  have  this  matter  in  charge, 
determine  to  do  now,  will  affect  the  city  of  New  York  for 
all  time. 

Now,  they  estimate  that  in  1950,  and  many  of  us  who  are  here 
to-day  will  be  living  at  that  time,  the  population  of  the  city  of 
New  York  will  be  19,500,000.  Now,  think  of  it,  why  the  mind 
is  staggered  at  the  immensity  of  these  figures.  We  find  that 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  by  that  time  will  have  outstripped  in 
growth  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  We  find  to-day  that  the  school 
population  of  Brooklyn  has  passed  Manhattan.  In  other  words, 
three  years  ago  the  school  population  of  Manhattan  reached  its 
highest  point    Brooklyn  went  ahead  of  it    They  fluctuated  for 
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a  year  or  so,  Brooklyn  a  few  thousand  ahead  and  then  Manhattan 
a  few  thousand  ahead,  but  now  Brooklyn  seems  to  be  ahead  for 
good,  Brooklyn  is  increasing  faster  than  Manhattan,  and  Queens 
proportionately  is  increasing  faster  than  both.  This  will  have  a 
very  great  bearing  upon  our  population.  We  find  that  in  1950, 
according  to  these  figures,  Brooklyn  will  have  a  population  of 
6,000,000  of  people.  Queens  will  have  a  population  of  7,000,000 
of  people.  That  means  that  within  seven  or  at  the  most  eight 
miles  of  Jamaica  bay,  there  will  be  13,000,000  of  people. 
Now,  as  I  said  before,  this  simply  staggers  the  understanding. 
We  cannot  realize  it  because  the  world  has  never  yet  seen  such  a 
marvelous  city  as  is  going  to  grow  up  in  that  section  around  New 
York  harbor.  Now  the  point  is  whether  we  are  going  to  build 
wisely;  whether  we  are  going  to  build  on  a  scale  which  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of  the  city,  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  do  things  which  have  often  been  done 
by  municipalities  and  by  the  State,  and  pursue  a  niggardly  policy 
which  will  fall  far  behind  what  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
demand  should  be  done.  Too  often  we  do  the  cheap  thing;  too 
often  we  do  the  thing  which  is  a  compromise ;  too  often  we  meet 
a  situation  with  a  makeshift.  In  this  tremendous  undertaking 
we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  makeshift;  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  compromise.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  but  the  thing  that  measures  up  to  the  magniture  of  the 
undertaking. 

If  you  will  study  the  commerce  of  this  country  you  will  find 
that  following  the  great  growth  of  canals  some  seventy  years  or 
more  ago,  following  the  growth  of  the  Erie  canal,  when  the  de- 
mand for  canals  came  throughout  the  United  States,  commerce 
followed  the  cheap  waterways ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  canals 
held  an  importance  which  they  have  since  relinquished,  due  very 
largely  to  the  railroads,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  study  the 
reasons  why  the  canals  have  diminished  in  importance,  while  the 
importance  of  the  railroads  has  increased.  Now,  I  believe,  and 
many  others  who  have  studied  the  matter  believe  as  I  do,  that  the 
key  of  the  situation,  the  thing  most  closely  connected  with  it  and 
which  has  governed  the  situation  the  most,  has  been  the  lack  of 
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terminal  facilities.  We  have  built  our  canals,  but  we  have  not 
provided  suitable  facilities  for  discharging  and  exchanging  car- 
goes at  the  outlet  of  the  canal.  If  God  had  designed  a  place  for 
a  canal  terminal,  I  don't  believe  that  God  could  have  done  better 
than  He  has  done  in  providing  that  bay.  The  potentialities  are 
all  there.  And  it  remains  for  us  to  take  advantage  of  them.  This 
has  been  recognized  in  Washington.  It  has  been  recognized,  I 
think,  by  yourselves,  and  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  engineers 
who  have  studied  the  matter.  It  remains  now  for  us  to  put  it 
in  force. 

Domestic  commerce  must  in  all  instances  be  the  mainstay  of 
the  nation.  The  exchanges  between  this  country  and  foreign 
countries,  great  as  they  may  be,  must  always  be  infinitesimal  as 
compared  to  our  foreign  exchanges.  Just  consider  how  few  things 
in  this  room,  how  few  things  that  go  to  make  up  our  daily  liie, 
are  dependent  upon  foreign  commerce.  The  necessities  of  life  for 
the  most  part  are  dependent  upon  domestic  commerce.  And  I 
want  to  impress  at  this  time  a  point  in  this  connection  —  what 
it  means  to  have  a  city  of  1,800,000  people  at  the  present  time 
and  of  13,000,000  in  those  two  boroughs  in  the  comparatively 
near  future,  from  this  standpoint.  It  means  in  order  to  have  that 
growth  of  13,000,000  people  in  those  two  boroughs  within  that 
time,  we  have  to  take  a  population  greater  than  the  city  of  Albany 
to-day  and  plant  it  down  there  within  a  few  years'  time,  every 
year,  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to  achieve  it.  Think  of  the 
tremendous  growth  that  will  come  to  those  two  boroughs.  Think 
of  lifting  up  this  city  of  Albany  and  transporting  it  by  the 
Hudson  river,  by  the  canal,  by  the  railroads,  by  every  means 
known  to  human  ingenuity,  and  placing  it  down  there  in  those 
two  boroughs.  We  cannot  realize  what  this  increase  of  popula- 
tion will  mean.  We  cannot  grasp  it.  It  is  something  beyond  the 
power  of  the  human  mind  to  convey  in  words.  Already  through- 
out the  city  of  New  York  we  have  an  annual  increase  of  100,000 
people.  Just  think  of  what  it  means ;  think  of  this  city  of  Albany 
placed  right  there  in  the  city  of  New  York  year  after  year.  It 
means  millions  of  loads  of  brick  and  mortar,  millions  of  feet  of 
timbers,  materials  of  all  kinds  to  take  care  of  that  increase.  How 
are  they  to  be  distributed  I 
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To  refer  at  this  point,  and  then  I  won't  detain  you  much 
longer,  to  refer  to  the  competition  which  has  existed  between  the 
canals  and  the  railroads  to  the  disadvantage,  as  we  have  been  led 
to  believe,  of  the  canals,  I  will  call  attention  to  this  fact  that  the 
railroads  up  to  this  time  have  had  the  tremendous,  advantage  in 
such  cities  as  New  York,  also  in  the  west  where  in  the  case  of  the 
development  of  mines,  the  industries  are  developed,  and  the  rail- 
roads are  constructed,  and  the  product  is  cared  for  as  quickly  as 
it  is  developed,  the  car  is  loaded  and  is  brought  withput  ever  being 
reloaded  to  the  door  of  the  factory  or  to  the  door  of  the  dealer  to 
be  distributed ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  canals,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  bring  the  cargoes  to  some  place  which  is  not  convenient  as  a  ter- 
minal and  there  discharge  the  cargoes,  and  then  rehandle  them, 
before  they  reach  the  end  of  the  line.  New  York  city  to-day,  if 
you  will  look  at  it,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads  which  control 
the  water  front  very  largely.  The  New  York  Central  runs  down 
the  west  bank  of  Manhattan  and  holds  practical  control  of  it.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  controls  the  upper  piers 
available  on  the  east  side,  while  in  the  central  section,  owing  to  the 
topography  of  the  ground,  the  river  is  inaccessible,  but  the  time 
has  come  when  the  land  has  grown  so  tremendously  valuable  on 
Manhattan  Island  that  even  the  railroads  can  not  further  control 
the  necessities  of  exchanging  and  unloading.  The  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  at  an  expense  of  $80,000,000  or  $100,000,000,  has  just 
established  the  greatest  railroad  station  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  exclusively  for  passengers.  Xo  freight  is  to  be  handled 
there.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad,  mighty  as  it  is,  rich  as  it  is, 
notwithstanding  the  market  that  is  there,  has  not  the  resources  to 
establish  on  Manhattan  Island  a  depot  for  the  exchange  of  freight 
or  for  the  transshipping  of  freight.  Furthermore,  euch  is  the 
topography  of  the  island  that  you  can  not  get  through  a  subway 
into  the  island  that  would  be  practical  for  the  caring  for  freight 
You  can  do  it  for  passengers  but  not  for  freight  This  being  the 
case,  we  say  the  railroads  have  come  to  the  end  of  their  line,  at  the 
end  of  their  opportunities,  at  the  end  of  their  advantage. 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  if  you  gentlemen  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity you  can  wrest  back  from  the  corporations  the  advantage 
which  they  have  and  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  you 
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can  do  this  by  recommendations  that  the  surveys  be  made,  and 
then  follow  this  up  by  the  cutting  through  of  that  canal.  You 
can  open  up  this  great  bay  where  commerce  will  come,  where 
freight  from  your  canal  may  come  for  exchange  into  foreign  ves- 
sels and  coast-wise  vessels.  The  conditions  of  development  in  the 
bay  at  the  present  time,  I  would  conscientiously  say,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  primeval,  conditions  are  there  to  be  done  with  as 
you  will. 

Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  domestic  commerce,  we  find 
that  right  here  at  our  locations  we  have  a  commerce  to  Duluth  and 
Superior  of  34,000,000  tons  a  year.  Four  million  tons  more  than 
the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York,  and  nearly  double,  I  think, 
the  foreign  commerce  to  Liverpool.  Your  canal,  your  $101,000,- 
000  canal,  is  going  to  hitch  up  those  Great  Lakes  with  the  ocean 
front  What  the  Mediterranean  has  been  to  Europe,  these  Great 
Lakes  are  going  to  be  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  but  one  word  more  that  I  want  to  say  in  closing: 
There  is  a  proposition  on  now  to  permit  a  private  corporation  to 
come  in  and  grasp  all  this.  Are  we  to  permit  them  to  come  in  and 
build  this  canal  and  exact  toll  and  control  these  advantages  ?  And 
probably  compel  us  to  buy  it  all  back?  The  thing  is  inconceiv- 
able. The  time  has  gone  by  for  that.  The  people  of  this  State 
would  never  permit  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  come  to  pass. 
(Applause.) 

Assemblyman  Wilsnack. —  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  Cornell  creek  proposition.  I  am  willing  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  Commission  or  with  Mr.  Williams  at  any  time,  with  a 
view  to  determining  any  necessary  changes  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  William  McConnell. —  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  G. 
Waldo  Smith,  which  he  has  asked  me  to  deliver  to  you,  which  is  a 
protest  against  these  surveys,  and  also  a  protest  against  the  Ja- 
maica bay  proposition,  and  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons. 
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Sixteenth  Public  Hearing  of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Com- 
mission, Held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Friday,  September  16,  1910,  at 

2  P.  M. 

Present — Messrs.  Williams,  Chairman,  Bond,  Donaldson, 
Commissioners,  and  the  Secretary  and  Engineer. 

Chairman  Williams. —  We  will  proceed.  Have  you  maps  to 
file  in  reference  to  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Leonard  A.  Bowe,  chairman  of  a  committee  representing 
the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. —  Yes,  this  is  an 
authentic  one,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  get  that  exhibit  to  use 
until  the  other  day;  Mr.  Farrell,  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  had  this  printed,  so  that  it  has  just  gotten  in  to  our 
hands,  and  we  have  only  roughly  figured  it  up. 

Chairman  Williams. —  You  are  familiar  with  this;  have  you 
gentlemen  seen  this  map  and  the  markings? 

Mr.  Bowe. —  Yes. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Do  these  sites  which  are  mentioned  as 
one,  two  and  three  correspond  with  the  sites  you  speak  about  t 

Mr.  Bowe. —  Yes. 

Chairman  Williams. —  As  marked  on  this  map? 

Mr.  Bowe. —  Yes. 

Chairman  Williams. —  How  do  they  show  on  this  map  here! 

Mr.  Bowe. —  You  will  have  to  mark  them. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Are  these  in  the  order  that  you  gentle- 
men are  going  to  present  them,  one  the  first)  two  the  second, 
and  three  the  third  ? 

Mr.  Bowe. —  One  is  the  main  one  and  the  others  are  in  case 
that  additional  dockage  or  anything  of  that  kind  is  required. 
Number  one  is  located  just  north  of  what  is  known  as  the  Green- 
bush  bridge  and  has  a  frontage  of  about  3,000  feet  and  a  depth 
of  something  like  700  feet. 

Chairman  Williams. —  For  the  sake  of  the  record  the  stenog- 
rapher will  note  that  you  file  this  map  and  mark  it  exhibit  "A/ 
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which  is  the  one  that  refers  to  sites  one,  two  and  three,  so  it  will 
be  clear  in  the  minutes. 

Chairman  Williams. —  The  stenographer  will  note  that  the 
proposed  locations  are  to  be  referred  to  as  sites  one,  two  and  three, 
as  shown  on  maps  marked  Exhibit  "  A  "  and  Exhibit  "  B."  I 
think  that  identifies  it. 

(Later  Exhibit  "A"  was  kid  aside  and  all  references  made 
to  Exhibit  "B.") 

Mr.  Rowe. — Site  number  one  is  located  between  the  Green- 
bush  bridge  and  what  is  known  as  the  Maiden  lane  bridge,  and 
the  parcel  of  land  is  known  as  the  Bonacker  island,  which  roughly 
estimated — we  have  just  got  this  map  here  so  we  cannot  state 
accurately — but  it  is  estimated  to  have  a  frontage  of  about  3,000 
feet  and  a  depth  of  about  700  feet. 

It  is  practically  unoccupied;  there  are  some  old  ice  houses  on 
it  now,  and  there  is  also,  as  you  notice  outlined  here,  what  used 
to  be  a  creek  there. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Mill  creek? 

Mt.  John  A.  Farrell  (President  of  the  Bensselaer  Chamber  of 
Commerce)  — Island  creek. 

Mr.  Rowe. —  Whatever  it  is;  and  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
the  State  does  not  own  it;  they  used  to  take  boats  up  there. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Island  creek  ? 

Mr.  Rowe. —  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  informed;  the 
others  may  know  when  they  follow  me. 

Mr.  Farrell. —  Mill  creek  is  the  other. 

Chairman  Williams. —  It  was  in  Island  creek  in  which  navi- 
gation was  carried  on  at  one  time.    It  is  filled  in  now  f 

Mr.  Rowe. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Williams. —  Any  water  there  I 

Mr.  Farrell. —  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Filled  in  very  recently  by — » 

Mr.  John  F.  Munger. —  A  lot  of  it  drifted  in  there  when  they 
were  filling  it  up  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  have 
pumped  the  sand  in  there;  the  water  was  low  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Rowe. —  You  will  notice  what  is  indicated  as  the  New 
Vork  Central  railroad  track,  the  various  roads  there,  the  New 
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York  Central  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  come  in  there,  and  the 
Boston  and  Maine  have  a  track  from  Troy  down  to  it,  and  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  I  understand,  also  cross  the  bridge  at  that 
end. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  They  do  with  their  shuttle  trains. 
Mr.  Rowe. —  You  can  see  how  accessible  site  number  one  is  to 
those  roads.     The  track  there  probably  is  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
higher  than  the  lowest  of  it. 

I  think  that  that  is  deep  enough  for  any  slips  that  will  be 
required,  the  frontage  is  long  enough,  and  the  river  is  wide  there, 
and  it  is  easily  reached  by  both  trolley  and  electric  lines,  and 
also  the  Albany  and  Hudson  or  the  Albany  and  Southern,  as  it 
is  known  now,  passes  over  the  Greenbush  bridge.  These  street 
cars  come  up  Broadway,  the  electric  cars  come  up  through  there 
near  by.  And  one  feature  of  it  is  that  in  all  probability  it  would 
practically  eliminate  the  extra  shifting  of  cars. 

Now,  site  number  two — 

Chairman  Williams. — Just  a  moment,  before  you  get  away 
from  site  number  one. ' 

Commissioner  Bond. —  I  understood  that  you  estimated  the 
length  of  site  one  a9  three  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Rowe. —  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  engineers  — 

Commissioner  Bond. —  You  want  to  correct  that  to  two  thou- 
sand feet? 

Mr.  Rowe. —  I  don't  know;  we  just  got  the  maps  here. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Three  thousand  feet  from  the  lower 
bridge  will  take  you  away  above  the  passenger  tracks  of  the  New 
York  Central. 

Mr.  Rowe. —  We  will  try  to  get  a  map  so  as  to  have  it  right. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  It  has  a  scale  here  of  about — » 

Mr.  Rowe. —  Of  course,  that  is  just  a  rough  map. 

Mr.  Farrell. —  That  map  ought  to  be  correct. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  You  do  not  claim  to  go  beyond  that  line 
(indicating)  ? 

Mr.  Rowe. —  No,  sir. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  You  concede  that  is  about  two  thousand 
feet? 

Mr.  Rowe.—  Yes,  sir,  if  that  is  the  way  it  figures  out 
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Commissioner  Bond. —  I  speak  about  that,  because  I  don't  want 
to  misrepresent  it  and  I  know  you  do  not 

Mr.  FarrelL —  That  is  an  ordinary  city  directory  map.  ' 

Mr.  Rowe. —  But,  these  maps  are  supposed  to  be  correct. 

Chairman  Williams. —  This  map  (Exhibit  B)  ? 

Mr.  Rowe. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  did  you  copy  this  from  t 

Mr.  Farrell. —  This  map  came  from  the  engineer's  office  down 
here,  the  United  States'  Navigation  Office;  that  is  supposed  to 
be  correct. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Then,  I  take  it  that  in  all  probability 
Exhibit  B  is  a  more  correct  map  and  more  reliable  than  Exhibit 
A;  this  map  (indicating)  is  more  correct  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Farrell. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Then  we  will  refer  to  Exhibit  B. 
Henceforth,  Exhibit  B  is  more  correct  than  Exhibit  A. 

Mr.  Farrell. —  This  new  one  (Exhibit  B)  is  one  of  the  latest 
maps. ' 

(Discussion  over  map  outside  the  record.) 

Commissioner  Bond. —  It  is  about  2,000  feet  up  there ;  there  ia 
the  distance,  you  see? 

Mr.  Rowe. —  Yes,  sir,  two  thousand  feet.  I  had  the  engineer 
estimate  it  and  he  roughly  estimated  it  as  3,000  feet  I  wanted 
the  city  engineer  to  come  over  and  have  the  figures  exact  for  us, 
but  he  is  out  of  town,  and  Mr.  Farrell  just  stopped  to  get  it  to-day. 

Chairman  Williams. —  This  property;  is  it  owned  in  one  block, 
or  are  there  several  owners  ? 

Mr.  Rowe. —  Can  you  tell  us  that,  Mr.  Lansing? 

Assemblyman  B.  R,  Lansing. —  I  don't  know  what  you  are  re- 
ferring to ;  you  referred  particularly,  in  that  description,  I  think, 
to  the  Bonacker  island. 

That  property  above  Bonacker  island  is  owned  by  the  Bonacker 
estate,  which  they  are  now  trying  to  straighten  up,  and  practi- 
cally you  may  say  it  is  owned  by  one  party.      » 

Mr.  Rowe. —  There  is  another  strip  of  land  just  north. 

Mr.  Lansing.  — Another  strip  that  abuts  on  Bonacker  property 
and  lies  within  twenty-five  feet  or  fifty  feet  of  the  Greenbush 
bridge  that  can  be  gotten  just  as  easy,  possibly,  as  the  Bonacker 
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property  and  is  just  as  available  for  the  purpose*  of  this  Com- 
mission. I  mean,  Mr.  Hunger,  all  those  lots  except  the  one  that 
was  bought  by  the  United  Traction  Company,  and  they  are  the 
lots  that  include  Mill  creek  that  you  referred  to. 

Commissioner  Bond. — When  you  speak  of  Bonacker  island,  is 
that  what  is  shown  on  this  map  as  Van  Rensselaer  island  ? 

Mr.  Farrell. —  Yes,  it  used  to  be  called  the  Van  Rensselaer 
island. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Here,  it  is  this  piece  that  Mr.  Lansing 
refers  to  (indicating). 

Commissioner  Bond. —  About  fifty  feet  there  owned  by  the 
United  Traction  Company,  and  from  there  up  here  (indicat- 
ing), is  it  owned  by  other  parties?  Now,  what  piece  of  land  is 
it  in  there  that  is  in  the  courts? 

Mr.  Lansing. —  It  is  a  piece  of  land  that  is  known  as  the 
Middle  bridge  or  the  New  York  Central  bridge  abuts  on;  the 
eastern  approach  lies  on  their  tracks. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  How  far  to  the  south  of  the  New  York 
Central  bridge,  continued  out  east,  you  see,  take  a  line  continued 
east  —  how  far  to  the  south  of  that  is  any  of  that  land  in  question  ? 

Assemblyman  Lansing. —  None  of  this  land  that  you  are  now 
talking  about,  none  of  the  land  in  question;  the  distance  would 
be  about  500  feet.  Is  it  that,  Mr.  Munger;  am  I  pretty  near 
right  ?  You  and  I  were  called  as  witnesses  in  a  matter  pertaining 
to  that. 

Mr.  Munger. —  I  think  so. 

Assemblyman  Lansing. — It  does  not  include  any  part  of  this 
property  that  we  are  referring  to  here  to-day. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  I  want  to  get  that  in  my  mind.  Here 
is  the  New  York  Central  passenger  track  bridge;  here  is  two 
thousand  feet  from  there;  it  may  be  a  little  shorter  by  reason  of 
the  Traction  Company  owning  a  lot. 

Mr.  Lansing. —  It  would  measure  practically  from  the  bridge 

Mr.  Munger. —  The  traction  people,  their  ground  is  only  fifty 
feet  in  width,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rowe. —  I  think  I  will  ask  Mr.  Assemblyman  Lansing  t<. 
make  further  remarks  on  site  number  one  while  we  are  A:> 
cussing  it. 
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Mr.  Lansing, —  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 
as  I  can  add  anything  to  what  has  been  brought  out  so  far  by 
Mr.  Rowe;  the  question  has  been  presented,  and  enough  said,  I 
think,  about  the  improvement  in  question.  Yet,  I  do  believe  that 
we  have  got  a  site  there  that  speaks  louder  for  itself  than  any- 
thing I  or  any  one  here  can  say  this  afternoon. 

We  lie  directly  opposite  to  the  steamboat  landing;  we  lie  at 
what  has  practically  been  known  in  this  section  as  the  head  of 
navigation.  We  have  a  plot  there  that  abuts  on  not  only  railroad 
property  but  abuts  on  railroad  trackage ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
picture  on  the  wall;  it  is  there  to-day;  and  with  a  terminal  at 
this  site,  on  this  plot  of  ground,  why,  you  are  connected  with  the 
great  railway  system  of  the  New  York  Central,  also  the  Boston 
and  Albany;  they  are  all  one,  and  this  is  the  eastern  terminal, 
and  the  Boston  and  Maine  come  down  in  there,  and  the  D.  and  H., 
they  operate  their  cars  jointly  with  the  New  York  Central  over 
the  belt  line  and  are  all  one. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the 
Boston  and  Maine  and  the  D.  and  H.  are  limited  to  passenger 
trains  there,  and  that  they  have  no  handling  of  freight  there? 
Are  they,  as  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Lansing. —  I  don't  know  but  that  they  are.  I  don't  know 
as  to  that. 

I  believe  that  as  far  as  the  property  is  concerned  it  can  be 
gotten  for  what  would  be  a  very  reasonable  figure  from  an  invest- 
ment standpoint  for  any  man  here,  even  if  he  did  not  have  any- 
thing of  this  kind  in  mind.  The  estate  has  got  to  be  closed  up 
and  the  property  sold.  A  lot  of  young  fellows  coming  on  there 
who  do  want  money  but  who  do  not  want  real  estate;  you  cannot 
run  real  estate  as  fast  as  automobiles. 

And  then  there  is  adjoining  property  available  for  additional 
dockage.  By  the  way,  the  fifty  feet  of  the  United  Traction 
Company,  which  is  below  the  bridge,  is  suitable  for  dockage,  and 
property  that,  or  the  most  of  it  there  for  quite  a  space,  that  is 
directly  on  the  market,  and  is  directly  opposite  your  own  home 
city  here. 

Tsland  creek  was  referred  to,  and  Mill  creek  comes  in  there 
somewhere,  I  don't  know  much  about  this  map ;  it  comes  in  there 
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somewhere,  and  some  of  the  old  settlers  here,  like  Mr.  Munger, 
can  probably  tell  better  than  I  about  that.  But,  however,  boats 
came  up  this  Mill  creek  and  came  away  up  in  here  (indicating) 
at  one  time,  and  boats  used  to  go  up  what  is  called  Island  creek 
as  far  as  where  the  railroad  has  filled  in,  I  think. 

This  portion  in  question  here  of  Island  creek  was  not  filled  in 
by  the  raiJroad,  Mr.  Rowe,  was  not  filled  in  by  the  steam  pumps; 
but,  as  I  remember,  the  railroad  filled  in  this  part  here;  but  this 
Island  creek  has  been  filled  in  by  the  elements  from  year  to  year, 
and,  of  course,  with  its  inlet  from  the  north  cut  off  naturally  it 
filled  in  gradually  and  quicker.  I  l>clicve,  however,  that  that 
ground  belongs  to  the  government  to-day. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  That  is,  you  mean  the  channel  between 
Rensselaer  island  and  the  mainland  ? 

Mr.  Lansing. —  Yes,  sir.  That  space  that  is  filled  in;  we  have 
no  claim  on  that  as  it  was  navigated  and  it  has  gradually 
tilled  in. 

Now,  the  other  sites  have  not  been  shown.  I  understand  that 
the  engineer  yesterday  thought  that  this  was  the  preferable  one. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Will  you  mark  on  this  map  the  point 
that  that  fill  is  in  this  Island  creek  ? 

Mr.  Lansing. —  I  presume  I  can  mark  the  New  York  Central 
till  if  I  get  the  location.     (Marked.) 

Mr.  Lansing. —  There  is  where  your  fill  stops  there  at  the 
bridge;  at  that  line,  I  understand  there  is  where  the  fill  starts, 
as  far  as  the  artificial  fill  is  concerned.  This  creek  itself  down 
from  here  has  been  filled  in  by  the  elements  from  time  to  time. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Filled  in  clear  down? 

Mr.  Lansing. —  So  there  is  no  water  there  probably  to-day. 
There  is  water  there  probably  nine  months  in  the  year  — 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Mill  creek  still  keeps  a  channel! 

Mr.  Lansing. —  Down  here,  yes,  sir. 

The  Engineer. —  The  water  is  back  there;  this  is  practically 
all  filled  in. 

Mr.  Lansing. —  Filled  in  with  the  level  of  the  abutting  land ; 
up  here  it  is  filled  in  level  with  the  abutting  land  or  railroad 
property. 

The  Engineer. —  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lansing. —  I  don't  know  of  anything  else  that  I  can  say. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Take  up  site  number  two. 

Mr.  Rowe. —  I  will  ask  Mr.  Munger  if  there  is  anything  that 
he  thinks  of;  he  is  interested  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Mr.  Munger. —  I  can  only  say  this :  step  up  here,  Mr.  Lansing. 
Now,  here  is  the  Maiden  Lane  bridge;  now,  right  in  here  some 
where  is  the  creek. 

Chairman  Williams. — About  200  feet  south  of  the  Maiden 
Lane.     That  is  known  as  the  Island  creek  ? 

Mr.  Munger. —  Yes,  I  think  that  is  it 

(Discussion  outside  of  the  record  as  to  map.) 

Mr.  Munger. —  Gentlemen,  I  don't  know  as  there  is  anything 
that  I  can  add  to  what  has  been  already  said. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  ideal  spot,  and,  I  think 
it  has  ample  area  for  the  purposes  required,  which,  of  course,  you 
know  better  than  we  do.  The  old  village  of  Greenbush  was  the 
original  terminal  for  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  at  one  time 
they  had  a  freight  house  and  a  gate  there,  and  facilities  to  get 
in  and  out  for  loading  and  unloading.  And  boats  used  to  go 
through  there. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Up  through  Island  creek  t 

Mr.  Munger. —  Yes,  which  has  later  been  filled  in.  Rensselaer 
is  now  what  we  consider  quite  an  important  railroad  junction; 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road, the  Troy  and  Greenbush  Railroad,  all  meet  right  there.  It  is 
also  a  terminal  of  the  Albany  and  Southern  Railroad,  and  not 
only  that,  but  I  think  that  it  is  an  ideal  spot  for  this  barge  canal 
terminal ;  and  I  am  going  to  appeal  to  you  to-day,  not  so  much 
about  the  ground,  because  that  has  been  gone  over  already,  but 
I  say  that  Rensselaer  is  to  Albany  a  good  deal  what  Brooklyn 
is  to  New  York.  We  have  there  the  largest  felt  mill  in  the 
United  States;  I  think  we  have  the  largest  aniline  and  chemical 
works  in  this  vicinity  —  largest  aniline  works  in  the  United  States 
I  am  quite  sure;  there  has  been  a  factory  built  there  recently; 
we  have  schools  and  churches,  and  a  good  loyal  lot  of  people. 

Not  only  that,  but  it  is  a  historical  place.  Up  on  top  of  the  hill 
U  where  the  soldiers  camped  during  the  war  of  1812;  down  on  the 
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river  bank  not  far  below  that  is  the  historical  old  mansion  where 
the  song  of  Yankee  Doodle  was  composed ;  and  I  tell  you  that  it 
would  seem  to  me  as  though  the  terminal  of  this  canal  could  not 
be  put  in  a  more  appropriate  place  than  that. 

I  think  north  of  the  upper  bridge  is  quite  a  piece  of  ground ;  I 
don't  know;  perhaps  some  of  these  gentlemen  can  tell  you  more 
than  I  can  about  the  size  of  it;  it  is  owned,  I  think,  by  the  Forbes 
Realty  Company.  I  don't  know  how  much  of  an  acreage  there  is 
in  it.     That  I  suppose  is  designated  as  site  number  two. 

Gentlemen,  as  a  citizen  of  Rensselaer,  I  want  to  appeal  to  you 
to-day  to  do  what  you  can  for  our  town. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  familiar  with  the  value  of  real  estate.  Have 
you  any  idea  what  this  site  number  one  can  be  purchased  for,  the 
amount  of  money  it  can  be  purchased  for. 

Mr.  Munger. — I  would  not  like  to  say  as  to  that  off  hand. 

Commissioner  Bond. — Is  there  some  way  you  gentlemen  can 
look  into  that  and  let  us  know  ? 

Mr.  Munger. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Stevens. —  Yes,  that  is  a  question  that  occurred 
to  me. 

Mr.  Munger. —  I  think  that  it  can  be  bought  very  reasonably 
indeed. 

The  old  gentleman  Bonacker  who  owned  that  property  erected 
a  couple  of  ice  houses  down  on  this  end  of  the  land ;  he  was  a  very 
prosperous  German.  He  saved  his  money  and  he  died  leaving 
his  stock  and  estate  and  so  forth  to  four  or  five  sons ;  and  as  Mr. 
Lansing  has  already  intimated  to  you  the  boys  desire  the  money; 
and  as  has  of  ten  been  said,  it  is  only  a  couple  of  generations  from 
shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves;  they  have  got  into  a  wrangle  over 
this  land  in  here  and  the  probabilities  are  that  it  will  be  settled 
by  the  courts. 

Commissioner  Donaldson. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  some 
of  these  gentlemen  would  look  that  matter  up  and  see  what,  ap- 
proximately, this  property  can  be  purchased  for. 

Chairman  Williams. — We  will  ask  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Lansing. — We  will  do  that  and  report  in  a  week  or  so. 
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Mr.  Rowe. —  Site  Number  Two  is  mainly  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  case  extra  dockage  is  required ;  about  1,200  feet,  I  think, 
and  only  a  portion  of  it  is  deep  enough  for  slips. 

The  Ergineer. —  The  channel  here  would  probably  be  less  than 
500  feet  on  one  end  and  not  over  200  feet  at  the  upper  end  (indi- 
cating). 

Mr.  Rowe. —  That  would  be  quite  inexpensive  land.  Of  course 
the  area  shows  quite  a  site  there  and  no  doubt,  for  shipping  pur- 
poses, could  be  used  out  into  the  river  quite  a  ways. 

Chairman  Williams. —  The  land  shown  on  site  number  two  is 
about  twenty  feet  below  the  grade  of  the  adjoining  railroad  tracks. 

Mr.  Rowe. —  Is  there  anything  else  you  can  say  regarding  that  ? 

Mr.  Lansing. —  Site  number  two  is  clear  river  front;  I  have 
been  on  it  personally  before  now  looking  it  over,  in  fact,  with  an 
idea  for  manufacturing  sites,  when  I  was  one  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed, I  believe,  from  the  Chamber;  I  believed  it  was  a  very  de- 
sirable place  for  such  purposes.  Of  course,  there  is  no  dock  there ; 
quite  a  river  front  there;  the  channel  of  the  river,  of  course,  at 
that  point  probably  is  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

I  would  like  to  say  now  in  connection  with  Rensselaer,  I  forgot 
to  make  mention  of  it  before,  I  didn't  think  of  it  when  I  was  on 
my  feet  before,  and  that  is  because  of  our  dock  facilities  at  Reus- 
selear,  many  shipments  are  made  from  the  north  dock.  It  may  be 
well  to  call  that  to  your  attention  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Munger. —  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  there  are  about 
eight  acres  of  ground  between  the  upper  bridge  there  and  the  old 
ferry. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know  if 
site  number  two  lies  between  Forbes  Avenue,  substantially  the 
north  end,  and  what  is  known  as  the  New  York  Central  freight 
tracks  at  the  south  end. 

Mr.  Munger. —  I  think  it  lies  about  1,500  feet  on  the  river. 

Mr.  Rowe. —  That  is  quite  inexpensive  land. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  There  would  be  three  bridges  there. 

Mr.  Rowe. —  Now,  as  to  Site  Number  Three,  it  shows  a  very 
long  river  front,  and  it  is  also  owned,  I  believe,  by  the  Forbes 
Realty  Company,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Munger  t 
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Mr.  Munger. —  The  piece  of  ground  I  have  in  mind,  I  don't 
know  whether  that  is  what  you  are  considering  or  not  I  don't 
know  much  about  it;  that  is  all  owned  by  the  Forbes  Realty  Com- 
pany, I  believe. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  It  is  marked  here  as  the  Forbes  Realty 
Company. 

Mr.  Munger. —  There  is  a  large  piece  of  ground  there,  I  don't 
know  the  exact  measurements. 

Mr.  Rowe. —  There  is  room  enough  there  for  anything  in  the 
shipping  line.  The  lower  part  is  rather  narrow  and  that  can  be 
bought,  I  dare  say,  at  a  fair  figure.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lansing  to 
make  any  remarks  he  may  want  to  on  that. 

Mr.  Lansing. —  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  to  add  with 
regard  to  that  site,  only  as  has  already  been  stated,  there  is  river 
front  there  for  improvements  of  any  kind  and  a  good  river  front, 
and  the  channel  at  that  point  goes  over  near  the  east  shore;  in 
fact,  I  know  that  the  New  York  Central  within  the  last  two  years 
has  taken  this  point  in  question  under  consideration  and  that  they 
have  said  and  said  in  my  presence  that  it  was  the  nicest  strip  of 
river  front  for  dockage  purposes  that  they  knew  of  along  the  Hud- 
son river. 

There  is  no  question  in  regard  to  getting  it;  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  realty  company  and  so  can  be  purchased  I  think. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  there  not  a  connection  between  this 
site  number  three  and  the  village  by  highway? 

Mr.  Lansing. —  There  is  a  highway  running  in  there  and  runs 
up  there  to  the  water  works,  runs  by  the  water  works  and  runs  up 
to  the  new  felt  mill  there. 

Mr.  Rowe. —  Yes,  there  is. 

And  the  city  has  laid  its  water  mains  up  there  and  also  extend- 
ing its  lights  along  that  road  which  does  strike  the  northern  end 
of  this  tract  of  land  in  question,  site  number  three. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  that  an  improved  street  running  up 
there  ? 

Mr.  Lansing. —  Not  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  it  has  water 
and  light,  but  it  is  not  a  paved  street;  it  is  a  road. 

Chairman  Williams. —  How  about  rail  connections  there! 

Mr.  Rowe. —  Right  alongside  of  it,  the  Boston  and  Maine. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  Is  the  Boston  and  Maine  the  only  road 
which  will  touch  that? 

Mr.  Brooks. —  And  the  New  York  Central,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lansing. — The  upper  bridge  there,  the  New  York  Central 
abuts  on  to  the  south. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  I  take  it  that  the  D.  and  H.  would  have 
the  same  rights  there  that  they  would  have  at  sites  numbers  one 
and  two? 

Mr.  Lansing. —  I  would  understand  it  that  way,  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  there  anything  further  to  be  said  in 
reference  to  site  number  three  ? 

Mr.  Kowe. —  No,  I  don't  know  of  anything;  do  you,  Mr. 
Munger  ? 

Mr.  Munger. —  No,  I  do  not 

Mr.  Brooks. —  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  than  that  we 
have  got  room  enough. 

Number  one  is  an  ideal  spot,  plenty  of  room;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  hard  work  to  equal  it.  I  don't  know  of  a  site  anywhere 
along  the  river  that  is  any  better. 

I  will  say  that  I  think  the  price  will  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Howe. —  The  committee  will  get  the  price  on  that  as  soon 
as  possible  and  report  to  you. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Don't  you  want  the  prices,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  sites  numbers  two  and  three  also  ? 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  think  we  ought  to  have  them  on  all 
these  proposed  sites. 

And  will  you  give  us  also  a  list  of  the  property  owners  and  their 
addresses  including  two  and  three. 

Mr.  Munger. —  Number  one  is  I  supposed  in  the  Bonacker  es- 
tate. 

Mr.  Lansing. —  Then  there  is  the  Traction  Company.  The 
Bloomingdale  property  — 

Mr.  Munger. —  John  J.  Gallogly,  he  is  at  the  First  National 
Hank  of  Albany. 

Mr.  Lansing,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  intervening  space  here  be- 
tween that  and  the  Traction  Company  ? 
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Mr.  Lansing. —  I  think  the  city  has  got  a  couple  of  lots  in  there. 
I  think  the  city  has  got  two  or  three  lots  in  there  that  it  bought  in 
from  year  to  year  in  tax  sales. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  I  presume  the  city  would  donate  those. 

Mr.  Lansing. —  Of  course,  you  realize  that  is  a  tax  sale  title. 
However,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  don't  know  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Brooks. —  The  owners  have  not  tackled  the  city  and  I  don't 
think  they  would  the  state. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Please  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  and  their  addresses. 

(After  further  discussion  outside  the  record.) 

Also  include  in  that  list  the  owners  of  the  property  abutting  on 
Broadway  on  site  number  one  back  of  the  Island  Creek. 

Mr.  Rowe. —  All  right. 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  thor- 
ough and  satisfactory  if  you  furnished  us  with  this  list  rather  than 
try  to  get  it  in  here  in  this  way,  because  there  seems  to  be  a  ques- 
tion among  yourselves  in  some  cases  as  to  who  is  the  owner  and  it 
would  be  only  taking  your  time  and  ours  with  this  useless  dis- 
cussion. 

Now,  gentlemen,  is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Lansing. —  I  don't  know  of  anything  further. 

Hearing  Closed,  list  of  property  owners,  addresses,  prices  on 
land,  etc,  to  be  furnished  to  the  Commission. 
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Seventeenth  Public  Hearing  of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Com- 
mission, Held  at  the  Office  of  the  State  Engineer,  Albany,  on 
Friday,  September  23,  1910,  2  p.  u. 

Present — Messrs.  Williams,  Chairman,  Bond,  Donaldson, 
Commissioners,  and  the  Secretary  and  the  Engineer. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Now,  Mr.  McGregor,  you  are  here  in 
the  interest  of  the  Frontier  Iron  Works  of  Buffalo? 

Hon.  Clarence  McGregor. —  Frontier  Iron  Works,  yes. 

Chairman  Williams. — And  the  Frontier  Iron  Works  of  Buffalo 
is  an  applicant  for  the  abandonment  of  canal  lands? 

Mr.  McGregor. —  Yes.  I  haven't  seen  that  map  or  sketch 
which  was  prepared. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Here  is  the  map. 

Mr.  McGregor. —  I  suppose  the  only  proposition,  as  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  various  members  of  the  Commission,  is  as  to 
whether  the  Commission  wants  to  retain  that  land  for  terminal 
purposes.  The  piece  to  the  north  owned  by  the  George  G.  Meyer 
Malting  CompaXy  has,  as  I  understand  it,  already  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  title  — 

Chairman  Williams. —  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  McGregor. —  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  That  is  simply 
information  that  has  been  given  to  me.  The  State  has  in  some 
manner  abandoned  it,  and  it  has  been  turned  over  to  them.  And 
I  understand  that  the  piece  also  to  the  south  was  also  abandoned 
to  John  B.  Manning.  So  that  the  only  portion  that  the  State 
now  has  is  the  property  owned  by  the  Frontier  Iron  Works,  or 
rather,  individually,  by  Walter  F.  Simon,  which  is  about  37.r> 
feet.  This  property  extends  along  the  Erie  canal  and  is  about 
110  feet  at  Auburn  avenue  between  the  New  York  Central  right 
of  way  and  the  front  angle  of  the  canal.  On  the  other  end,  about 
75  feet  from  the  right  of  way  of  the  New  York  Central  to  the 
front  angle  of  the  canal.  The  blue  line  on  the  Auburn  avenue 
side  is  55  feet  back  from  the  front  angle  of  the  canal,  and  on 
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the  north  end  the  blue  line  is  about  68  feet  back  from  the  front 
angle  of  the  canal. 

Now,  as  I  before  stated,  the  New  York  Central  right  of  way, 
the  railroad,  is  on  an  elevation  so  that  there  would  be  no  free 
access  across  the  New  York  Central  right  of  way  in  the  direction 
of  Niagara  street.  This  property  has  been  covered  with  build- 
ings, as  I  understand  it,  anywhere  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  and 
evidently  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  blue  line,  as  the  blue 
line  has  been  a  very  indefinite  line.  I  know  that  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  blue  line  to  a  fellow- 
attorney  a  short  time  ago  in  examining  some  titles  of  property 
in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  and  he  had  almost  proved  the 
title  up  to  the  canal,  having  no  idea  that  there  was  any  such  thing 
as  a  blue  line. 

I  stated  that  the  Meyer  Malting  Company  to  the  north  and 
John  B.  Manning  to  the  south  had  acquired  title  from  the  State, 
land  had  been  abandoned.  The  proof  of  that  fact,  of  course,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  State  Engineer. 

I  cannot  see  any  great  value  to  the  State  in  that  property  for 
terminal  purposes.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  it  seems  to 
me  hardly  available  for  the  purposes  that  the  Terminal  Commis- 
sion want  to  reserve  land  for  along  the  canal  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Commissioner  Donaldson. —  Do  your  clients  occupy  it  now  I 

Mr.  McGregor. —  Yes. 

Commissioner  Donaldson. —  And  they  have  occupied  it  for  a 
good  many  years  ? 

Mr.  McGregor. —  They  have,  yes.  They  have  occupied  it,  and 
I  assume  occupied  it  as  did  their  predecessor,  without  any  idea 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  title  in  the  State,  and  that  such 
a  thing  as  a  blue  line  existed. 

I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  I  can  say.  The  situation 
is  apparent,  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  discretion  upon  the  part 
of  the  Commission  as  to  whether  they  want  to  let  go  of  this  par- 
ticular property  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  proceedings  and 
studies  that  are  being  had  with  reference  to  terminals.  I  suppose 
that  if  it  is  abandoned,  or  recommended  to  the  Land  Board,  that 
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tlie  Land  Board  will  require  the  payment  of  money  for  the  land 
after  an  appraisal. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  your  company  prepared  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  that  ? 

Mr,  McGregor. —  They  have  not  said  anything  to  me  with 
reference  to  that,  but  I  assume  they  would.    They  would  have  to. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Well,  if  we  decided  we  did  not  want 
this  land  ior  terminal  purposes  we  would  not  want  to  go  through 
the  motion  of  abandoning  it  for  canal  purposes  unless  we  knew 
that  was  the  fact 

Mr.  McGregor. —  You  would  want  to  be  assured  of  that! 

Chairman  Williams. —  Yes,  we  would  want  to  know  whether 
they  would  be  prepared  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it,  or  whether  they 
would  expect  it  as  a  gift,  or  for  a  nominal  consideration. 

Mr.  McGregor. —  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  what  the  considera- 
tion has  been  for  the  other  pieces  along  there.  I  think  you  will 
find  there  have  been  other  abandonments  along  there.  I  know 
that  M.  A.  Reib,  a  little  to  the  south,  has  constructed  a  building 
right  close  to  the  canal,  and  I  assume  that  he  has  title  or  he  would 
not  go  to  work  and  spend  a  lot  of  money  putting  up  a  building. 

Chairman  Williams. —  He  may  not  have  any  title.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  adjoining  owners  as  to 
the  ownership  of  the  State  in  some  of  these  lands. 

Commissioner  Donaldson. —  Many  of  them  must  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  they  owned  right  up  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
way  they  have  built,  don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  State  Engineer  ? 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McGregor. —  I  guess  that  is  right  I  would  like  to  have 
you  also  see  whether  the  P.  H.  Griffin  land,  or  the  New  York 
Car  Wheel  Works,  has  not  been  abandoned. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  that  in  that  same  neighborhood? 

Mx.  McGregor. —  Yes.  That  is  on  Forest  avenue  and  runs 
south,  covers  the  block  between  Burt  avenue  and  Forest.  I 
haven't  had  any  means  of  getting  at  those  records,  and,  of  course, 
T  thought  it  was  not  necessary  anyway,  because  you  knew. 

Chairman  Williams. —  We  have  the  records* 
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Mr.  McGregor. —  Is  there  anything  more  that  I  can  say?  I 
will  ascertain  the  fact  as  to  whether  they  want  to  make  an  offer 
to  pay  a  reasonable  price.  You  don't  want  any  definite  offer, 
simply  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  that  the 
State  asks  them  to  pay? 

Chairman  Williams. —  Yes,  that  will  be  sufficient.  We  don't 
require  a  definite  offer,  although  you  better  explain  to  them  that 
the  value  set  upon  some  of  those  other  lands  up  there  is  not  a 
very  good  criterion  to  go  by  as  to  what  the  State  would  be  likely 
to  require,  because  some  of  those  lands  were  sold  some  years  ago^ 
and  tijey  were  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  they  are  now. 

Mr.  ^McGregor. —  Ves,  I  understand  that. 
(Hearing  closed.) 
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Eighteenth  Public  Hearing  of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Com- 
mission, ©Hid  at  the  Office  of  the  State  Engineer,  State  Hail,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  Friday,  December  16,  1910,  2 :30  p.  m. 

Present — Messrs.  Williams,  Chairman,  and  Bond,  Com- 
missioner, also  Secretary  and  Engineer. 

Chairman  Williams. — We  will  hear  the  representatives  of  the 
North  Side  Board  of  Trade  of  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  city  of 
New  York,  in  reference  to  their  views  as  to  the  most  desirable 
sites  for  the  location  of  Barge  canal  terminals. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Eeid,  Secretary  North  Side  Board  of  Trade, 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  city  of  New  York. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  you  in  which  you  asked  us  to  give  to  you  the 
location  or  locations  recommended  for  canal  terminals  in  the 
Bronx  and  also  as  to  the  character  and  cost  of  terminal  structures 
to  be  erected.  We  are  not  prepared  on  the  latter,  feeling  that 
your  commission  knows  more  about  such  things  than  we  do  and 
we  are  going  to  leave  that  to  you  and  to  your  good  discretion  and 
to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  your  engineers.  We  are  pre- 
pared, however,  to  present  to  you  the  best  possible  sites,  what  we 
think  would  be  the  best,  the  very  beet  sites  for  the  present  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  and  our  committee  having  gone  into  the 
matter  very  carefully  with  Mr.  O.  J.  Stephens,  as  chairman,  we 
file  with  you  for  the  present  this  letter  from  Mr.  'Stephens,  which 
we  think  will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  considering  this  matter. 

NORTH   SIDE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 
OUH  J.  Stephens,  Inc.,  138th  Street  and  Mott  Haven  Canal. 

New  York,  Tuesday,  December  13,  1010. 
Ban.  Frank  M.  Williams,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Albany,  N.  7.: 

•Dear  Sir. —  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of  your  Term- 
inal Coromiseion  to  be  held  on  December  16,  1910,  at  Albany. 

Confirming  my  conversation  with  you  of  recent  date,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Barge  Terminal  Department  that  property  of  a  considerable  size  be 
acquired  by  the  State  for  terminal  purposes  in  The  Bronx  at  the  following 
places: 

Astor  -property,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Harlem  river  and  south  of  the 
New  York  Central  tracks  and  adjoining  thereto;  the  plot  which  could  be  taken 
is  about  one-half  mile  in  length,  or  any  portion  necessary;  connection  can  be 
had  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

Property  formerly  occupied  by  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  east  side  of 
Harlem  river  between  Third  avenue  and  Mott  Haven  canal;  connections  couM 
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there  be  made  with  the  D.  C.  &  W.  and  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  one 
being  on  either  tide. 

East  133d  etreet  and  Eaet  river;  connections  could  be  made  with  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  k  Hartford  R.  R. ;  rery  deep  water  can  be  had  at  this  point. 

Another  site  to  be  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bronx  river  and  south 
of  Westchester  avenue,  where  the  land  could  be  acquired  at  a  very  reasonable 
price  because  at  the  present  time  very  few  improvements  have  been  made  on 
this  plot,  thns  being  probably  the  most  centrally  located  and  moat  favorable 
situation  in  The  Bronx. 

Ocean  Barge  terminal  at  a  point  on  the  East  river  or  Long  Island  sound 
as  near  to  Port  Morris  as  it  would  seem  wise  for  large  vessels  to  go,  and. 
should  be  located  east  of  Ofcty  Island.    There  is  ample  room  and  water  for  any 
large  steamer  at  the  present  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

OLIN  J.  STEPHENS, 

Chairman. 

And  I  also  would  like  to  file  with  you  some  data  we  have  here 
with  reference  to  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  statistics  and  so  forth, 
as  to  population,  area,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  which  I  feel 
will  be  quite  valuable  to  you. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  BRONX  — 1910. 

Dora  pi  led  from  Official  Records  by  How.  Jamks  L.  Wells,  Chairman  of  Trans- 
portation Committee  of  the  North  Side  Board  of  Trade,  Third 
Avenue  and  138th  Street,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 

The  Gbowth  or  the  Bronx. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Territory  west  of  Bronx  river • 12,300 

Territory  east  of  Bronx  river : . . .  14,500 

Total 28,800 

Increase  in  Population. 

1880 43.000 

1890 88. 000 

1900 201,000 

1910  (114.9%)  431.000 

1920  (estimated) 927.  000 

Increase  in  Building  Operations. 

1881-1890 $27,  500.  000 

1891-1900 93.000.  000 

1901-1910 240, 000, 000 

Increase  in  Value  of  Taxable  Real  Estate. 

1880 $23,000,000 

1890 45, 500, 000 

1900 138,500,000 

\910 494,000,000 
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The  Bronx  Among  the  Labgest  Cities. 

_  Population 

CMm  1900. 

Chicago 1,  698,  575 

Philadelphia 1.293,  697 

St  Louis 575,  238 

Boston    560,892 

Cleveland  381,  768 

Baltimore    508,967 

x  .tteburg 451, 512 

Detroit 285,704 

The  Bronw 200,607 


Population 
1910. 

Per  cent. 

Increase. 

2,185,283 

21.7 

1,549,006 

19.7 

687,029 

19.4 

670,586 

19.6 

560,663 

46. i) 

558,  485 

9.7 

533,905 

18.2 

465,766 

63.0 

430,980 

114.9 

Every  other  city  in  the  Unitea  States  is  smaller  than  The  Bronx  in  popu- 
lation. 

Comparison  With  Other  Boroughs. 

Population 
Boroughs.  1900. 

Tne  Bronw 200, 507 

Queens   152,990 

Brooklyn    1, 166,  582 

Richmond 67.  021 

Manhattan  1.850, 093 


Population 
1910. 

Per  cent. 
Increase. 

430,990 

114.9 

284,041 

86.6 

1,  634,  351 

40.0 

85,069 

28.3 

2,  331,  542 

26.0 

'iota! 3,437,202      4,766,883        38.7 


And  we  will  also  file  with  you  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  Sep- 
tember fifth,  by  the  Honorable  James  L.  Wells,  to  whom  is  given 
the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  very  best  statisticians  in  the  Bronx, 
formerly  president  of  the  park  commission  under  Seth  Low,  and 
in  that  he  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  have  asked  him  to  bring  it 
up  to  now,  but  this  is  up  to  1905. 

Chairman  Williams, —  Made  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Reid. —  Made  to  the  North  Side  Board  of  Trade  and 
adopted  by  the  North  Side  Board  of  Trade  unanimously  at  one 
of  its  meetings,  and  you  will  find  in  there  everything  with  refer- 
ence to  congestion  and  with  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the 
river  and  all  of  that 

I  thing  it  will  be  good  food  for  you,  and  it  also  gives  in  here 
the  original  project,  the  plans  of  the  project  which  was  adopted  by 
the  war  department  in  1874,  telling  all  about  that,  and  which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  have  not  been  carried  out. 

In  a  letter  which  we  have,  and  we  will  deliver  you  a  copy,  and 
which  was  sent  by  Colonel  Black  to  Mr.  Kittredge,  chief  engineer 
of  the  New  York  Central,  he  says,  and  I  think  you  will  agree, 
after  taking  the  trip  with  us,  it  is  hardly  fair  with  the  conditions 
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there.  He  says,  the  report  submitted  thereon  is  unfavorable  to 
the  improvement  at  the  present  time,  as  the  immediate  benefit  to 
commerce  is  not  commensurate  with  the  expenditure  required. 

City  of  New  York, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

November  30,  1910. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Reid,  Secretary,  North  Side  Board  of  'Trade, 
Third  avenue  and  13  8 to  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
Dear  Sir. — As  you  are  interested  in  the  matter  of  rivers  and 
harbors  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Col.  Black 
regarding  the  proposed  improvements  at  Spuyten  Duyvil. 
Yours  very  truly, 

CYRUS  C.  MILLER, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

New  York,  November  21,  1910. 
Mr.  Q.  W.  Kittredge,  Chief  Engineer,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  B. 
Co.,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  N.  Y.  City: 

Dear  Sir. —  It  having  come  to  the  notice  of  the  undersigned 
that  you  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  pending  proposition 
for  the  improvement  of  Harlem  river  with  a  view  to  straightening 
the  channel  at  the  curve  near  the  Johnson  Iron  Works,  you  are 
hereby  informed  that  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  locality 
named,  with  a  view  to  certain  improvements  therein,  authorized 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1909,  has  been  made, 
and  that  the  report  submitted  thereon  is  unfavorable  to  the  im- 
provement at  this  time,  as  the  immediate  benefit  to  commerce 
is  not  commensurate  with  the  expenditure  required. 

You  are  further  notified  that  all  interested  parties  have  the 
privilege  of  an  appeal  from  this  conclusion  to  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  a  permanent  body  sitting  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  which  all  examination  and  survey  reports  of  this 
character  are  referred.  Parties  desiring  to  do  so  may  be  heard 
on  appeal  by  the  Board,  either  orally  or  in  writing.  Written 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Engineers 
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for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  rooms  507-510,  Colorado  building, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  should  be  mailed  in  time  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  said  Board  within  three  weeks  from  the  date 
of  this  communication.  If  oral  hearings  are  desired,  dates  for 
the  same  may  be  arranged  for  by  correspondence  with  the  Board. 
You  are  requested  to  communicate  the  foregoing  to  any  per- 
sons known  by  you  to  be  interested  in  the  improvement  and 
who,  not  being  known  to  this  office,  do  not  receive  a  copy  of  this 
communication. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  BLACK, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Z7.  8.  A. 

Ton  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  with  twenty  millions  tons 
of  business  on  that  river  as  it  is  and  about  $400,000,000  of  value, 
it  strikes  me  that  the  expenditure  is  required  especially  when 
there  is  more  commerce  on  that  river  than  in  the  states  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  South  Dakota,  and  where  they  ga^e  three  million 
and  a  half  on  the  Columbia  river. 

You  will  also  agree  with  me  that  the  Harlem  Ship  canal  — 
rather  than  the  Harlem  is  the  natural  delta  from  the  east  and 
west.  It  is  considered  by  the  former  chairman  of  the  rivers  and 
harbors  congress  as  the  natural  delta  from  the  east  and  west  for 
freight  either  by  rail  or  water,  and  we  have  got  to  do  something 
in  order  to  handle  it  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  agree  with 
me,  I  think,  that  the  Harlem  ship  canal  is  the  only  way  of  afford- 
ing relief  for  both  Sound  and  Hudson  river  when  the  Barge 
canal  is  finished.  Because,  it  is  congested  now  around  the  Battery, 
as  you  know  through  your  committee,  everything  is  congested  in 
Manhattan,  and  something  has  got  to  be  done  and  the  natural 
point  is  the  Bronx.  No  question  about  that,  the  natural  improve- 
ment must  be  the  Harlem  river,  and  improved  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  going  through  Hell  Gate,  that  hazardous  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Johnson  Iron  Works,  the  nose  of  land 
projecting  into  and  almost  closing  the  channel  there  should  be 
cut  off  and  a  straight  channel  made  there  in  order  to  avoid  a 
turn  in  effecting  the  passage  of  boats,  there  being  only  eight  or 
ten  feet  of  water  at  that  point     And,  as  General  Bixby  said  a 
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week  ago,  when  the  board  appeared  before  him,  that  the  John- 
son Iron  Works,  or  the  nose  there,  is  the  stopper  to  the  bottle, 
and  until  that  is  cut  off  and  a  straight  channel  made  there,  that 
nothing  can  be  done  with  the  balance  of  the  river,  and  suggested 
that  the  city  of  New  York  bear  part  of  the  expense,  the  State 
part  and  the  Government  part;  and  so  far  as  Calvin  Tomkins, 
the  dock  commissioner,  was  concerned,  he  said  he  thought  that 
ought  to  be  done  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Chairman  Williams. —  How  much  will  it  require! 

Mr.  Bird. —  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  how  much  money. 
When  Mr.  Tomkins  was  asked  that  last  week  he  could  not  answer. 
It  may  take  condemnation  proceedings,  and  our  value  might  not 
be  the  value  of  the  Johnson  Iron  people. 

Now,  coming  down  to  sites,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  first  site 
submitted  for  this  local  terminal  is  on  the  Harlem  river.  It 
would  be  between  McComb's  bridge  and  149th  street  bridge.  A 
site  could  be  acquired  there  of  about  a  half  mile  square  which 
would  be  adequate  for  business  and  a  local  terminal  with  direct 
connection  with  the  New  York  Central  railway,  and  also  back  of 
it  a  site  that  is  proposed  or  suggested  to  the  president  of  the 
borough  for  a  public  market;  a  public  market  for  both  wholesale 
and  retail  produce. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Between  the  railroad  and  the  river! 

Mr.  Reid. —  No,  between  161st  street  and  the  river,  in  that 
vicinity  there. 

Mr.  Bond. —  You  pointed  out  what  might  be  called  150th 
street  and  a  cross  street,  an  exterior  street,  for  number  one. 

Mr.  Reid. —  That  we  submit  as  being  one  of  the  very  best  sites. 

Now,  taking  up  site  number  two,  that  is  the  old  Mot-t  property 
down  alongside  of  the  Third  avenue  bridge,  rather,  north  of  the 
Third  avenue  bridge,  or  exactly  alongside  of  the  Third  avenue 
bridge.  That  runs  from  the  river  to  134th  street  and  then  to 
the  north  of  the  Mott  Haven  canal.  That  affords  a  very  good 
site,  and  has  direct  connections  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  Company  are  right  there.  It  is  a 
splendid  site  for  the  Bronx  and  Manhattan  shippers,  as  there 
would  be  direct  connection  there  with  the  Third  avenue  bridge 
coming  over  there  and  right  into  that  placet 
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Chairman  Williams. —  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
that? 

Mr,  Reid. —  No,  sir,  not  at  this  present  moment  I  cannot.  I 
know  that  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  has  been  trying  to  get  it  for 
a  site. 

Assemblyman  John  L.  Burgoyne. —  They  have  refused  an 
offer  of  $275,000  for  part  of  it.  Of  course,  that  is  unofficial. 
It  was  not  a  very  large  part.  Some  people  who  wanted  to  put  a 
coal  pocket  in  there  went  farther  up  the  river  and  paid  $80,000 
for  a  little  piece  of  frontage  for  their  coal  yard. 

Mr.  Reid. —  Mr.  Chairman,  sites  one  and  two  can  be  connected 
with  railways  all  the  way  along  there,  as  there  are  I  think  eight 
lines  right  in  there  in  that  vicinity,  and  besides  that  a  large  trans- 
fer company.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  the  very  best  site  or  sites, 
local  sites,  for  local  terminals  we  can  submit  to  you  after  very 
careful  consideration. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Will  you  name  those  eight  trunk  lines? 

Mr.  Reid. —  I  will  try  to.  There  is  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Erie,  the  New  Haven,  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Pennsylvania  directly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  that  one  of  the  eight?  I  had  that 
in  mind,  the  Pennsylvania  is  over  on  the  other  side.  That  is  only 
seven. 

Secretary  Smith. —  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio? 

Mr.  Reid. —  Yes,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  They  all  have 
depots  there,  and  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  one  fact.  You  can 
see  what  we  consider  the  value  of  the  waterways  of  the  Bronx 
when  these  railroads  own  the  biggest  part  all  the  way  around 
here  (indicating). 

Mr.  Smith. —  Please  mention  for  the  record  just  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Burgoyne. —  The  New  Haven  railroad  owns  from  Third 
avenue 

Mr.  Reid. —  Not  that.  I  will  put  it  this  way.  From  Third 
avenue  it  owns  three-quarters  of  the  Harlem  river  front,  and  a 
part  of  the  East  river  front,  around  as  far  as  this  point  here  to 
Cabot  street. 

Now,  site  number  three  is  on  the  East  river,  foot  of  133d 
street,  in  that  vicinity,  back  to  about  13 2d  street,  there  are  about 
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two  or  three  streets  there,  132d,  133d,  134th;  take  that  square 
in  there,  we  consider  that  to  be  an  admirable  spot  for  a  terminal, 
and  that  has  connections  with  the  New  Haven  and  the  New  York 
Central  railroads,  and  it  will  be  an  excellent  place  for  the  East 
Bronx  shippers,  and  it  will  also  have  connection  with  the  pro- 
jected New  York  connecting  bridge  coming  over  from  Astoria  here 
(indicating).     You  know  of  that,  I  imagine,  Mr.  Williams. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Yes. 

Mr.  Reid. —  Site  number  four  is  located  on  the  east  side  of 
Bronx  river  just  south  of  Westchester  avenue.  The  land  there 
can  be  acquired,  if  taken  now,  at  a  very  low  price;  The  site  is 
very  centrally  located,  and  we  have  just  handed  up  the  map 
proposed  by  the  dock  commissioner  to  submit  to  the  war  depart- 
ment for  approval  and  they  are  going  to  bulkhead  that  river 
and  widen  it  to  200,  150  and  100  feet.  And,  we  think  a  site  just 
south  of  Westchester  avenue  there  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bronx 
river  will  be  a  splendid  place  and  would  be  most  admirable  for 
the  shippers  in  the  central  part  there,  catching  the  business  there 
from  Westchester  avenue  and  in  that  vicinity;  and  as  you  know 
the  Southern  Boulevard  is  simply  crowded  and  congested  now, 
and  it  would  be  a  fine  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  suggest  that  the  consulting  engineer  of 
the  borough  might  help  you  by  pointing  out  just  exactly  any- 
thing you  like  to  know  there,  lie  is  splendidly  posted  on  that 
and  agreed  to  come  up  and  help  out  on  this. 

(Discussion  outside  the  record  as  to  map.) 

Secretary  Smith. —  We  have  a  letter  here  from  the  dock  com- 
missioner which  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  put  in  the  record 
in  connection  with  that. 

Mr.  Schaffer. —  So  far  as  the  administration  in  the  Bronx  is 
concerned,  we  have  no  sites  to  submit  at  all,  but  if  the  dock 
commissioner  has  any  preference  for  that  plaee  —  has  a  prefer- 
ence for  a  location  north  of  174th  street  and  west  or  east  of  the 
Bronk  river,  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  administration  in 
the  Bronx. 

Mr.  Reid.—  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  to  that,  that  sites  one, 
two  and  three,  all  three  of  those  sites  —  you  will  recall  that  a 
little  while  ago  I  said  sites  one  and  two  could  be  connected  —  one. 
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two  and  three  can  also  be  connected  with  railways  from  one  to 
the  other,  have  a  short  line  running  straight  alone  and  meeting 
all  three  of  them ;  take  the  Lehigh  Railroad  Company,  its  freight 
tracks  are  all  in  here  and  they  all  can  be  connected. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Running  around  the  site  number  three  ? 

Mr.  Reid. —  Now,  as  you  will  note  here  in  the  Waterways 
Gazette,  or  magazine,  whatever  you  desire  to  call  it,  the  people 
who  are  the  promoters  for  the  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement,  they 
are  very  desirous  of  having  us  cut  through  from  the  Harlem 
ship  canal,  because  they  want  to  meet  us  with  their  system.  As 
you  will  note  on  there,  and  as  Mr.  Kilmer  has  pointed  out,  we 
can  go  around  here  so  we  can  connect  with  the  Barge  canal  coming 
down  the  Hudson  river,  and  then  from  here  and  right  on  over 
(all  the  time  indicating  to  the  Chairman  on  the  map). 

Now,  may  I  ask  if  there  are  any  other  sites  that  have  been  sug- 
gested by  others  ? 

Chairman  Williams. —  You  mean  in  the  Bronx? 

Mr.  Reid. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  The  only  site  that  has  been  suggested 
at  all  is  the  plan  which  the  dock  commissioner  presented  and 
which  you  have  a  copy  of  and  which  is  the  site  farther  up  the 
Bronx  river  than  the  one  you  show. 

Secretary  Smith. —  There  is  a  letter  here  which  you  have  not 
seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  might  read  it,  if  you  care  to  have  it 
read. 

(Letters  dated  December  5th  and  10th,  to  and  from  Dock 
Commissioner  read  by  Secretary  Smith.) 

Mr.  Reid. —  I  also  wish  to  state  that  while  we  submit  these 
sites  to  you  and  think  they  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
board  of  trade,  the  very  best  sites  for  the  present  we  desire  to 
work  with  you  in  every  way  and  that  your  opinion  without  ques- 
tion will  be  indorsed  by  us.  That  is  the  way  we  feel  in  the 
matter.  We  have  no  opposition ;  we  come  here  as  pleasantly  and 
nicely  as  we  can,  that  we  might  work  with  this  Commission  for 
the  common  good  of  the  State  of  New  York.  We  are  not  selfish, 
we  do  not  represent  the  Bronx  alone.  So,  we  thank  you  for  your 
courtesies. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  In  reply  to  your  question,  Mr.  Reid,  in 
reference  to  the  submission  of  other  sites,  you  referred,  of  course, 
particularly  to  the  Bronx,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Reid. —  Yes,  sir. 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  forgot 
to  mention.  If  you  will  note  at  the  end  of  the  report,  there  is 
a  statement  with  reference  to  an  ocean  terminal  at  a  point  on 
the  East  river  or  Long  Island  Sound,  it  should  be  for  sound  and 
port  steamers  and  at  the  same  time  large  vessels,  and  should  be 
if  possible  on  the  east  side  there.  There  is  ample  room  and  water 
for  any  large  steamer  at  the  present  time  and  as  you  know  with 
the  projected  improvements  at  Montauk  Point  for  ocean  steam- 
ships, some  of  them  might  come  down  through  the  Sound,  and 
if  they  do  it  will  be  a  splendid  place,  a  very  fine  place  for  a  large 
ocean  terminal  in  that  vicinity. 

It  is  in  the  report  submitted  to  you. 

Mr.  Schaffer. —  I  would  state  that  any  locations  that  might  be 
picked  out  for  an  ocean  going  terminal  in  Pelham  bay  or  West- 
chester bay  should  be  outside  of  the  park  lands.  The  city  of 
New  York  would  not  consent  to  having  such  a  terminal  in  the 
parks. 

Mr.  Reid.- — That  is  right;  that  is  a  very  good  point 

(Discussion  outside  the  record  as  to  map.) 

Mr.  Williams. —  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  sites. 

Mr.  Reid. —  The  sites  have  been  suggested ;  yes,  and  we  prac- 
tically agree. 

Mr.  Williams. —  These  sites  were  suggested  to  us  at  a  meeting 
held  nearly  a  year  ago;  perhaps  you  were  there. 

Mr.  Reid. —  I  think  I  was.  I  didn't  stay  long.  I  had  other 
things  to  attend  to  and  I  left  before  it  was  over. 

Chairman  Williams. —  That  replies  to  your  question,  Mr.  Reid  ? 

Mr.  Reid. —  Yes,  sir,  it  does. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Reid? 

Mr.  Reid. —  No,  sir,  only  just  to  thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  hearing  us,  granting  us  the  hearing  and  we  also  go  on  record 
thanking  you  and  your  commission  for  being  with  ua  on  our  trip; 
that  we  appreciate  very  highly ;  and  if,  in  the  future,  you  are  not 
satisfied,  and  you  desire  to  take  another  trip,  we  ahall  be  very 
glad  to  furnish  you  every  facility. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Beid. —  Perhaps  Mr.  Burgoyne  has  something  to  say. 

Mr.  Burgoyne. —  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  1  am 
much  interested  :*»  this,  not  as  a  public  officer,  but  as  a  property 
holder,  and  I  take  much  interest  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx. 
I  have  seen  it  grow  from  three  thousand  people  to  what 
it  is  to-day,  a  half  million;  and  I  know  of  no  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  have  traveled  over  a  good  deal  of  it,  that  appeals  for 
assistance  as  does  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  when  it  comes  here 
and  appeals  to  your  commission  for  the  sake  of  business  in  the 
Bronx.  Now  is  the  time  we  need  assistance  and  not  one  hundred 
years  from  now.  I  have  an  interest  in  the  Jamaica  bay  improve- 
ment, and  no  question  we  will  get  it  before  this  because  we  have 
been  fighting  for  this  ship  canal  for  thirty  years,  this  Harlem 
river  canal.  I  know  twenty-fire  or  twenty-eight  years  ago  I  con- 
tributed towards  an  expense,  what  was  that  old  gentleman's 
name  —  Viele,  that  is  it  —  to  pay  the  expenses  of  going  to  Wash- 
ington, but  a  botch  was  made  of  it  I  am  not  an  engineer,  but  I 
have  a  right  to  eriticise  an  engineer  or  engineers  if  they  don't 
suit  me.  I  say  that  by  leaving  the  Johnson  foundry  there 
was  something  crooked  in  the  transaction  and  they  made  a  crooked 
job  of  it  Now,  I  will  tell  you  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  Johnson  foundry  was  left  there  by  influence;  because 
they  were  doing  a  great  business  and  did  not  want  to  be 
disturbed. 

Now,  as  to  cost  You  asked  Mr.  Reid  how  much  this  property 
is  worth!  If  it  costs  a  million  it  is  cheap,  because  we  want  it. 
It  is  necessary  to  meet  the  growth  in  population  to  meet  the  busi- 
ness that  is  done  now.  I  believe  that  you  gentlemen  were  car- 
ried around  on  the  outside  of  the  Bronx  and  that  you  did  not  see 
the  pretty  part  of  the  Bronx.  If  my  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of 
the  Bronx  is  what  you  consider  enthusiastic,  it  is  because  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  stealing  apples  from  other  people's  orchards ; 
but,  they  are  all  in  grocery  stores  now. 

Chairman  Williams. —  All  in  barrels  now? 

Mr.  Burgoyne. —  They  are  all  in  barrels  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  being  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  I  trust 
that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  fullest  consideration  and  try 
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and  meet  their  wants,  because  they,  the  members  of  the  board, 
are  working  disinterestedly  and  without  recompense  to  them- 
selves, but  for  the  benefit  of  their  home. 

Now,  we  appeal  as  citizens  to  you  who  have  the  power  to  grant 
this  and  so  help  us  to  facilitate  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our 
commercial  interests  as  well  as  to  increase  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  whole  state. 

And,  I  can  tell  you  that  when  you  finish  this  great  canal  and 
you  float  your  barges  down  the  Hudson  river,  you  will  never  be 
able  to  accommodate  them  along  the  Xorth  or  East  river;  you  will 
have  to  find  some  haven  of  rest  for  them  when  they  come  down 
and  if  you  wait  until  then  and  if  I  own  some  of  this  property,  I 
will  make  you  pay  for  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  it  costs; 
it  is  a  question  of  what  is  necessary.  We  must  have  it  and  we  are 
going  to  have  it,  but  the  Lord  knows  when.  We  have  a  worthy 
cause  and  we  expect  speedy  results. 

I  am  a  man  that  does  not  believe  in  putting  off.  I  know  what 
I  want  and  1  go  out  and  get  it,  and  I  want  what  I  want  when  I 
want  it  and  I  am  going  to  have  it;  and  I  think  you  gentlemen 
are  the  same. 

Mr.  Willi  ams. —  Mr.  Burgoyne,  can  you  give  us  any  rough 
estimate  of  what  these  sites  that  your  committee  has  presented 
here  would  likely  cost? 

Mr.  "Burgoyne. —  I  think  the  dearest  would  be  the  site  farthest 
up  the  river. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Number  one? 

Mr.  Burgoyne. —  Yes,  sir,  because  it  is  the  entry  to  that  estate 
and  that  makes  it  valuable. 

Mr.   Smith. —  The  Astor  property? 

Mr.  Burgoyne. —  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  we  all  had  something 
to  say  when  we  heard  Astor  paid  $430,000  for  that  property  and 
they  spent  probably  a  million  and  a  half  improving  it,  and  that 
property  to-day  is  worth  about  $25,000,000  of  money  to-day. 

Mr.  Williams. —  That  is  the  whole  Astor  property  ? 

Mr.  Burgoyne. —  That  was  the  old  Morse  property.  I  can 
give  you  an  idea  that  when  the  market  was  down  for  125  feet  of 
water  front,  running  in  407  feet,  it  cost  $80,000.  I  will  give 
you  $150,000  for  that  pieoe  of  property  to-day  without  any 
building  on  it.    That  is  down  near  the  coal  yard. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  Have  you  any  other  idea  as  to  the 
other  sites  that  you  can  give  us? 

Mr.  Burgoyne. —  I  would  not  like  to  give  you  any  figures,  but 
it  would  not  take  me  long  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Smith. —  Have  you  got  the  assessed  value  of  the  several 
sites  ? 

Mr.  Burgoyne. —  We  can  send  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Schaeffer. —  I  was  going  to  ask  if  the  commission  had  any 
idea  as  to  the  quantity  of  property  they  would  require  for  any 
of  these  developments.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  how  much  land 
would  be  required  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  from  the 
North  Side  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Beid. —  We  ourselves  are  uninformed. 

Mr.  Schaeffer. —  If  we  could  get  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  development  and  know  how  much  property  would  be  required 
it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  at  least  get  the  as- 
sessed value  of  the  property  and  from  past  experiences  it  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  estimate  what  it  would  cost  to  acquire  it, 
because  you  would  have  to  add  at  least  fifty  per  cent  to  the  as- 
sessed value  and  perhaps  more,  and  in  that  way  you  could  get  a 
fair  estimate  of  what  you  might  expect  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  it,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  about  the  structures  that  will 
be  required,  both  as  to  piers  and  slips  and  buildings.  Personally 
I  have  not  much  idea  as  to  what  would  be  required ;  I  don't  even 
know  what  size  barges  will  be  used  on  the  enlarged  canal,  and  any 
estimate  of  the  improvement  would  be  dependent  upon,  very 
largely  upon  the  size  and  kind  of  barges  and  so  on.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  have  been  working  more  or  less  in  the  dark  about 
ihis  thing,  that  is,  not  knowing  just  exactly  what  was  contem- 
plated. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Now,  as  to  these  sites  for  terminals, 
these  terminals  that  you  have  suggested,  Mr.  Beid,  have  you  in- 
vestigated the  matter  as  to  the  commodities  that  are  likely  to  be 
handled  at  these  tenninals ;  is  there  any  difference  in  the  business 
surrounding  those  three  sites,  or  are  they  along  similar  lines? 

Mr.  Beid. —  Along  similar  lines.  I  should  think  that  the  com- 
modities handled  by  the  railroads  would  probably  be  the  same 
as  those  handled  by  your  barges  and  perhaps  other  shipping  iu- 
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terests.  Exactly  what  it  would  be  I  do  not  know;  I  should  imajf 
iue  that  it  would  be  in  the  line  of  general  merchandise.  I  would 
not  want  to  specify  anything. 

Chairman  Williams. — Any  manufacturing  sections  adjacent 
to  these  three  sites  ? 

Mr.  Reid. —  Yes;  there  is  a  piano-forte  manufactory  there. 

Mr.  Burgoyne. —  I  want  to  say  that  that  is  the  only  difficulty 
in  inducing  manufacturers  to  come  over  to  the  Bronx,  the  expen- 
sive facilities  in  bringing  freight  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Reid. —  Yet,  they  do  come  though  we  have  only  the  two 
feeders,  and  the  rest  is  carried  away  on  floats  and  taken  away. 

Mr.  Schaeffer. —  The  railroad  accommodations  and  railroad 
developments  that  can  be  expected  will  depend  very  largely  on 
the  value  of  the  property  which  the  railroad  would  have  to  ac- 
quire for  extending  its  lines.  Property  in  the  Bronx,  at  least 
in  some  parts  of  it,  is  becoming  very  expensive,  so  expensive  that 
it  is  almost  prohibitive  for  some  railroad  companies  to  acquire  it 
for  extending  their  lines.  You  know  those  are  matters  that  were 
brought  out  by  the  railroad  companies  themselves  in  a  recent 
discussion  for  market  sites.  While  the  railroad  companies  were 
all  willing  to  take  this  business,  to  take  all  they  could  get  and 
willing  to  make  extensions  of  their  lines,  the  fact  of  the  value  and 
cost  of  the  property  which  they  will  have  to  acquire  for  this 
purpose  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  location  of  any  sites. 

What  I  mean  is  if  a  site  was  selected  where  the  adjacent  prop- 
erty was  highly  developed  and  where  it  might  be  necessary  to 
destroy  the  buildings  to  get  a  railroad  to  it,  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty might  be  so  great  that  you  could  not  get  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  come  to  it  even  if  a  terminal  site  was  selected. 

Mr.  Reid. —  Well,  for  instance,  the  sites  that  we  have  selected, 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  with  one  exception  there  are 
no  buildiugs,  and  the  value  of  it  would  be  small.  That  is  site 
number  two. 

Chairman  Williams. —  It  is  a  question  of  the  ground  vah»f 

Mr.  Reid. —  It  is  a  question  of  the  ground  value  that  you  will 
take  into  consideration  and  just  about  now  I  think  you  will  get  it 
at  the  very  lowest  price  you  will  anything  in  that  borough.  Take 
any  one  of  those  four  sites,  T  don't  believe  you  would  find  cheaper 
property  anywhere  in  the  Bronx  if  you  really  meant  to  get  it. 
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Mr.  Schaeffer. —  It  might  be  that  one  of  the  very  best  would 
be  one  about  the  middle,  which  meets  in  the  middle  and  connects 
with  all  of  these  trunk  lines. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  I  am  here  at  the  invitation  of  the 
North  Side  Board  of  Trade.  President  Miller  had  me  go  with 
fhem.  The  administration  has  no  choice  of  any  of  the  sites  at 
all,  no  sites  to  submit.  I  am  here  simply  at  his  request  to  call 
the  commission's  attention  to  some  facts  that  will  confront  them 
and  which  it  was  thought  might  be  considered  in  the  selection  of 
sites. 

Chairman  Williams. —  We  are  very  glad  you  came  here,  Mr 
Schaeffer,  and  thank  your  president  for  sending  you. 

The  hearing  is  closed. 
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Nineteenth  Public  Hearing  of  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Com- 
mission, Held  at  the  Office  of  the  State  Engineer,  State  Hall,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  Friday,  December  16,  1910,  2 :30  p.  m. 

Present  —  Messrs.  Williams,  Chairman,  and  Bond,  Commis- 
sioners; also  the  Secretary  and  the  Engineer. 

Present — Messrs.  Williams,  Chairman,  and  Bond,  Commis- 
here,  Mr.  Robinson,  who  represents  the  Grand  Island  property  on 
the  Niagara  river,  which  I  visited  at  your  suggestion,  and  also 
Mr.  Ayrault,  who  comes  here  from  the  North  Tonawanda  board 
of  trade,  representing  the  people  of  Tonawanda. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Representing  the  board  of  trade  t 

Mr.  Ayrault. —  Yes,  the  board  of  trade  particularly. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Do  you  represent  both  Ton  a  wan  das? 

Mr.  Ayrault —  Yes,  sir.  I  am  president  of  the  North  Tona- 
wanda board  of  trade  and  I  am  a  resident  of  Tonawanda  —  we 
work  together,  practically  one  organization.  While  we  have  two 
organizations  they  are  practically  one  and  the  same  body. 

Secretary  Smith. —  I  have  two  reports  to  submit  to  you  which 
I  have  not  yet  done  covering  my  visits  to  those  places,  one  the 
Grand  Island  site  and  the  other  Tonawanda.  They  contain  my 
observations. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Let  me  see  them. 

(Same  handed  to  Chairman.) 

Mr.  Robinson,  yon  appear  personally! 

Mr.  George  T.  Robinson. —  I  appear  simply  representing  the 
Nice  estate  on  Grand  Island. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Any  other  organization,  board  of  trade, 
or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  No,  sir,  simply  agent  for  the  Nice  property. 

Chairman  Williams. — We  will  hear  you. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  have  a  map  here  and  also  a  blue  print,  to- 
gether with  plans  and  details  and  so  on,  which  I  submit  to  yoa 

(Same  received.) 

14W] 
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Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Robinson,  do  yon  submit  map  show- 
ing the  property  on  Grand  Island  which  you  suggest  as  a  Barge 
carnal  terminal  ? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Bond. — And  it  lies  directly  west  of  Tonawanda, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Robinson. — Directly  west,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Grand 
Island,  and  I  would  also  submit  with  that  blue  prints  setting  forth 
the  exact  dimensions,  showing  this  piece  here  (indicating). 

Chairman  Williams. —  Xow,  will  you. proceed,  Mr*.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  Air.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  this  brief  pre- 
sentation of  this  matter  and  I  will  simply  read  it. 

I  respectfully  submit  for  your  approval  sites  for  terminal  for 
the  Barge  canal  comprising  730  acres  of  land,  lying  in  parallelo- 
gram four,  being  the  largest  acreage  in  one  parcel  between,  at  or 
near  Buffalo  or  Tonawanda  with  deep  water  frontage.  It  is  some 
one  and  one-half  miles  fronting  cm  the  United  States  government 
23-foot  deep  water  channel  in  the  Niagara  river  and  nearly  one 
mile  in  width,  located  on  the  easterly  side  of  Grand  Island,  four 
and  one-half  miles  north  from  the  Buffalo  city  line,  just  outside  of 
the  growing,  thrifty  city  of  Buffalo  and  across  from  where  the 
Barge  canal  will  come  out  into  the  Niagara  river. 

The  map  shows  for  itself. 

I  shall  at  this  point  menition  the  labor  problem,  one  which  is 
well  worth  mentioning  right  here.  Its  accessibility  to  Tonawanda 
and  Buffalo  makes  it  a  good  place  and  all  labor  problems  can  be 
overcome  without  any  difficulty,  if  there  should  be  any. 

A  terminal  can  be  erected  on  the  deep  water  frontage  of  one 
and  one-half  miles  without  as  much  labor  or  expense  and  prepara- 
tion as  would  be  required  on  any  other  site  procurable,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  buildings  to  destroy.  There  are  no 
buildings  or  anything  else  to  take  away;  it  is  virgin  land. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  there  any  bridge  between  the  main 
land  and  Grand  Island  ? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  There  is  not  at  the  present  time.  I  will  come 
to  that  later. 

The  United  States  government  will  complete  its  23-foot  deep 
water  channel  in  1913  or  .1914,  at  an  expense  of  five  million  dol- 
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lars.  This  channel  is  in  front  of  the  property  submitted  aud  in 
some  places  directly  up  to  the  lines  of  the  property,  whale  the  great 
Barge  canal  comes  out  into  the  Niagara  river  directly  opposite 
the  land  submitted.  This  land  being  at  the  apex  of  these  two  great 
improvements  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  now  being  made 
are  proofs  conclusive  that  the  property  is  in  location  unexcelled  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  such  a  purpose  at  the  present  time. 

The  Niagara  river  is  narrowest  south  of  the  ferry  landing,  on 
this  property,  being  1,700  feet  The  river  current  is  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  per  hour  and  never  freezes  over ;  an  open  har- 
bor 365  days  in  the  year,  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  Tonawanda- 
Grand  Island  ferry  has  been  in  daily  operation,  winter  as  well 
as  summer. 

The  width  of  the  river  is  about  1,700  feet,  which  causes  this  site 
to  be  considered  in  any  future  selection  of  a  location  for  a  bridge, 
and  such  location  has  the  approval  of  the  Federal  government,  it 
being  desired  that  such  a  bridge  should  be  100  feet  'above  river 
level  and  400  feet  over  from  the  deep  water  channel.  That  pro- 
ject is  still  alive. 

There  is  another  project  under  way  and  that  is  the  tunnel,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  that. 

Charles  Williams. — Who  is  proposing  to  build  this? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  A  permanent  charter  has  been  granted  and  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  promoters.  Charles  A.  Marshall,  I  think,  put 
up  a  great  deal  of  the  money  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
they  are  working  on  it  now.  Whether  they  will  ever  get  it  through 
that  remains  to  be  seen. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Is  that  proposed  to  be  a  highway  bridge 
only? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  No,  sir,  it  is  not;  it  is  to  be  a  rail  bridge. 

Chairman  WilKams. —  With  highway  traffic  accommodations? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  The  proposed  bridge  will  accommodate 
highway  traffic  as  well  as  rail  traffic! 

Mr.  Robinson. —  Yes,  sir. 

To  continue,  entrance  is  possible  by  large  lake  liners  as  well  as 
canal  barges  and  with  car  ferry  and  rail  connections  immediately 
procurable.    Such  car-ferry  arrangement  will  come,  making  access 
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to  this  site  by  any  and  all  railway  lines  possessing  water  frontage 
in  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda;  while  this  island  containing  some  eigh- 
teen thousand  acres  of  land  will  make  it  a  beehive  of  industry  and 
with  its  Falls'  electric  power  and  other  natural  advantages  it  is 
destined  to  become  the  Birmingham  of  America.  And  at  an  early 
date  a  bridge  will  surely  cross  the  river  to  this  island,  it  being  the 
only  property  available  with  water  frontage  to  be  developed  in 
or  near  Buffalo,  as  all  other  water  frontages  are  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  interests  for  every  present  or  future  use.  We  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  further  fact,  the  development  of  this  island 
will  make  for  increased  value  and  increase  in  taxes  and  income 
will  naturally  follow. 

Oar  ferries  around  in  New  York  work  satisfactorily  and  why 
not  in  Buffalo?  Tonawanda  pays  the  same  freight  prices  as  are 
padd  at  Buffalo,  and  a  terminal  for  the  interchange  of  business  at 
Tonawanda  is  preferred  to  Buffalo  where  all  common  carriers  are 
now  suffering  with  congested  terminals,  while  the  enormous  ex- 
pense necessary  for  large  terminals  would  make  securing  them  in 
in  either  Buffalo  or  Tonawanda  rather  difficult. 

The  size,  shape  and  natural  location  and  accessibility  of  a  site 
on  Grand  Island  makes  same  ideal  for  purpose  suggested.  It  af- 
ford* means  and  oportunity  for  one  grand  terminal  necessary  for 
every  purpose  and  being  so  compact  as  to  make  handling  and 
management  work  out  for  despatch  and  economy  in  interchange 
business  between  canal  and  lake.  The  site  is  large  enough  for 
numerous  warehouses  for  any  purpose  or  anything  else  that  you 
would  need,  such  as  rail  lines  or  intersecting  canals  should  more 
water  frontage  be  required. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  do  not  wish,  unless  you  would 
wish  to  have  me,  to  make  any  mention  of  any  plans  which  have 
been  suggested  or  proposed.  I  am,  not  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
knock  any  plan  recommended  by  the  board  of  trade  or  Tonawanda 
or  anybody  else;  I*  am  here  to  show  my  own  plan.  I  will  not 
refer  to  or  say  anything  about  any  other  plan,  which  has  been  sug- 
gested, unless  you  desire  me  to. 

Chairman  Williams. — We  will  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you 
have  to  say. 
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Mr.  Robinson. — A»  I  say,  I  am  not  here  to  knock  anything  that 
Tonaw«anda  wants ;  I  as  here  simply  to  state  plain  facts  and  that 
candidly. 

I  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  you  have  been  considering  a  ter- 
minal up  on  the  creek.  I  have  nothing  but  the  papers  to  go  on. 
One  conversant  with  the  width  of  this  waterway  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  entrance  blocked  by  Ton&wanda  Island  makes  acces- 
sibility of  600-foot  liners  on  that  account  into  the  narrow  water- 
way rather  difficult  to  accomplish,  while  this  canal  is  already 
crossed  by  many  bridges,  all  of  which  goes  to  make  the  9cheme  a 
difficult  one  and  even  if  accomplished  a  rather  impractical  propo- 
sition. For  example :  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  navigate 
the  Buffalo  river  owing  to  the  narrow  channel.  Almost  d«aily  there 
are  collisions  between  boats  or  where  a  boat  strikes  a  barge  and 
it  frequently  interferes  with  water  and  land  traffic  for  days  at  a 
time.  I  might  mention  the  Michigan  street  bridge,  the  trolley  cars 
that  run  there  have  been  blocked  by  such  conditions.  Now,  if  you 
go  up  the  carnal  it  will  be  necessary  that  large  boats  entail  towing 
expense  and  also  have  to  be  backed  in  or  out  after  loading  or  un- 
loading. Every  reasonable  man  will  admit  a  600-foot  boat  does 
not  handle  as  well  in  narrow  channels,  and  to  wdden  this  water- 
way up  at  Tonawanda  would  be  a  rather  expensive  proposition. 

I  beseech  you  not  to  place  your  terminal  in  congested  places  to 
the  detriment  of  your  great  Barge  canal.  Every  common  carrier 
in  this  country  tod-ay  is  suffering  with  congested  terminals.  Buf- 
falo is  suffering  more  than  most  cities  owing  to  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  transportation  managers  and  possibly  Buffalo  herself  is 
somewhat  to  blame  for  this  condition. 

To  make  this  canal  of  value  to  its  owners,  the  people,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  terminal  of  sufficient  size  for  present  and  future 
requirements  for  canal  and  lake  interchange  as  well  as  warehouses 
of  sufficient  size  to  store  freight  in  emergency. 

Permit  me  to  state  that  I  have  gone  over  this  matter  pretty 
thoroughly  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  talking  with  some  trans- 
portation men,  and  this  I  have  done  simply  to  get  their  experience 
with  congested  terminals;  we  know  that  congested  terminals  have 
been  the  curse  of  every  one  of  these  common  carriers,  largely  owing 
to  the  shortsightedness  of  their  managers  and  so  on;  and  they 
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admit  it;  and  I  said  to  one  person  in  New  York,  no  matter  how 
deep  the  water  or  what  the  number  of  rails,  they  can  handle  no 
more  than  the  terminals  will  permit  them  to  handle  with  despatch 
and  economy.  Terminals  are  the  heart  of  the  transportation  body, 
be  they  rail  or  water. 

Do  let  our  great  canal  have  terminals  that  will  set  an  example 
to  others,  get  them  out  in  the  open  where  they  can  turn  600-foot 
boats;  where  they  can  get  somewhere.  I  do  hope  you  will  give 
that  eenous  consideration. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  strip  of  land  lying  between  the 
Niagara  river  and  the  old  Erie  canal  along  the  westerly  side  of  the 
Niagara  river  for  a  terminal.  I  contend  that  is  too  narrow  for  the 
purpose.  The  highway  is  on  a  space  25  or  30  feet  above  this  strip. 
The  deep  water  channel  is  -along  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  as 
the  map  shows,  and  the  strip  referred  to  would  not  be  of  sufficient 
size  and  will  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  purchase.  I  say 
that  because  there  are  so  many  owners  there  and  in  handling  a 
number  of  owners  in  that  way  it  makes  the  expense  almost  pro- 
hibitive in  there.    I  know  what  some  of  that  frontage  will  cost 

Of  course,  the  old  Erie  canal  would  help  to  widen  that  some. 
The  23-foot  deep  water  channel  does  not  come  up  close  to  the  west- 
erly side  of  the  Niagara;  it  is  quite  a  distance  away.  Its  size, 
shape  and  so  forth  do  not  make  it  a  desirable  site.  The  federal 
government  had  that  up.  I  believe  Mr.  Bond  attended  a  meeting 
before  the  chairman  of  the  Waterways  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Bond.— Yes. 

Mr.  Eobinson. —  I  think  I  have  the  minutes  of  that  meeting 
with  me;  and  I  believe  at  that  time  that  it  was  very  well  gone 
into  by  such  men  as  George  A.  Sawyer,  John  G.  Milburn  and 
Captain  Brown,  and  they  put  the  channel  on  the  other  side  ot  rhe 
river.  And  it  seems  to  me  if  there  had  been  any  reason  for  or 
any  chance  of  their  utilizing  that  strip  of  land  that  they  would  not 
have  put  it  over  on  the  opposite  side.  Because,  the  most  enthusias- 
tic workers  for  that  deep  water  channel  were  men  who  owned  land 
on  that  main  land.  They  have  a  road  there  between  that  (indicat- 
ing), and  then  the  canal  and  then  the  highway.  Makes  it  in  all 
a  very  undesirable  place. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  state  emphatically,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  board  that  Grand  Island  affords  all  facilities.  My 
Bite  is  large  enough  and  in  shape  ideal,  and  its  natural  location 
makes  it  the  only  logical  solution  in  my  humble  opinion  of  the 
great  problem  of  barge  canal  terminals  that  will  prove  in  time,  if 
secured,  the  wisdom  of  your  honorable  body.  I  do  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  make  some  mention  of  this  site  that  is  proposed  to 
you  in  your  recommendation  to  the  Legislature.  I  know  that  many 
men,  prominent  business  men,  are  in  favor  of  Grand  Island  ter- 
minals, and  any  site  in  congested  territory  will  without  doubt  be 
opposed  by  transportation  men  with  whom  the  canal  will  have  an 
interchange  business,  as  well  as  many  citizens  who  without  any 
personal  ambitions  wish  to  see  this  great  barge  canal  a  success. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  more  interest  in  the  Barge 
canal  than  most  men  appreciate  or  realize  until  they  meet  with 
many  people  and  discuss  it.  I  am  surprised  with  the  interest  there 
is  in  Buffalo.  I  am  not  going  to  mention  the  boards  of  tradn. 
There  is  the  greatest  of  interest  in  Buffalo  to  see  good  terminals, 
roomy  terminals. 

I  have  been  up  against  what"  the  men  of  the  Bronx  have  been 
up  against;  I  could  not  find  out  how  much  you  wanted.  This 
piece  of  property,  I  will  give  you  any  portion  you  wish  or  all,  and 
if  you  take  all,  why,  there  is  a  ferry  there  with  landing  docks  on 
the  main  land  —  and  we  will  put  that  in  with  it.  Xow,  as  to 
price,  we  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  make  the  same  price  on  this 
property  that  has  been  or  would  be  made  on  it  to  others.  The 
fact  that  it  is  being  offered  to  the  State  does  not  affect  the  price  at 
all.  The  price  that  is  being  put  on  it  now  has  been  the  price  put 
on  it  up  to  a  year  ago.  Now,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
with  such  a  piece  of  land  it  is  foolish  to  ask  such  a  price  as  $1,500 
an  acre.  So,  I  am  going  to  make  a  price  on  it  which  will  be  some- 
what dependent  on  how  much  you  want,  for  the  reason  to  that, 
take  the  upper  portion,  it  is  some  2«5  feet  above  the  water;  the 
lower  end  of  it  is  at  water  level.  Now,  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  sort  out  the  good  and  the  bad  and  make  a  price  per  acre  on  that 

Chairman  Williams. —  This  is  at  water  level? 

Mr.  Robinson  (indicating). —  It  runs  up  to  25  feet  and  then 
runs  down  to  water  level. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  Take  the  south  end? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  Yes,  sir,  about  3,000  feet 

Chairman  Williams. —  The  south  end  is  the  high  endt 

Mr.  Robinson. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. — And  then  the  balance  to  the  north  is  all 
at  water  level  ? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  Yes,  sir;  it  is  much  lower. 

Mr.  Ayrault —  Comes  down  to  Spencer  creek. 

Mr.  Robinson. —  Spencer  creek ;  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  canal  there. 

Mr.  Ayrault —  Only  three  or  four  feet  of  water  there. 

Mr.  Robinson. —  Sufficient  to  permit  dredging  there. 

Chairman  Williams. —  What  is  your  figure,  331  acres,  tako 
those  two  lots  shown  on  the  blue  print,  the  map. 

(Discussion  outside  the  record  as  to  map.) 

The  southern  end  is  too  high  for  development.  So,  the  only 
ones  we  would  be  likely  to  consider  at  all  will  be  74,  75  and  76. 

Mr.  Robinson. —  I  don't  represent  this  property;  I  represent 
this  (indicating). 

Chairman  Williams. —  Give  us  a  figure  on  74  and  75. 

Secretary  Smith. —  How  much  water  frontage  is  there  to  that, 
Mr.  Robinson? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  You  had  better  figure  that  off  the  map. 

Chairman  Williams. —  331  acres,  how  much  do  you  want  f.*r 
that! 

Mr.  Robinson. —  $250,000.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  doing 
in  making  that  price. 

Chairman  Williams. —  For  331  acres,  included  in  lots  74  and 
75,  you  set  a  price  of  $250,000  ? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  $250,000 ;  yes,  sir.  That  is  just  one-half  what 
they  listed  for  the  entire  piece. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Leaving  the  price  per  acre  the  same  a* 
though  the  whole  was  taken  ? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  Yes,  sir.  That  has  been  made  to  New  York 
parties,  has  not  been  inflated  at  all,  and  never  will  be  after  hav- 
ing presented  this  property. 

I  know  of  nothing  else  in  connection  with  it,  but  I  wish  to  thank 
you  all  for  your  kindness. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  Now,  Mr.  Ayrault,  we  will  hear  you  ? 

Mr.  Miles  Ayrault. —  Mr.  Chairman :  The  citizens  of  the  Ton- 
awancks  have  presented  resolutions  that  I  should  like  to  have 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  for  the  record.  I  don't  know  as  the 
North  Tonawanda  Board  of  Trade  has  any  particular  need  to  ap- 
pear before  you.  We  heard  that  this  western  terminal  proposition 
was  up  for  consideration  and  as  we  sent  our  resolution  we  thought 
that  if  some  one  would  appear  before  you  we  might  be  able,  as 
well  as  very  glad,  to  answer  any  question  about  the  recommenda- 
tions we  made,  or  anything  else  we  could  offer  information  on. 
Naturally  we  feel  just  as  secure  in  our  position  as  Mr.  Robinson 
does  in  his. 

Secretary  Smith. —  Without  interrupting,  just  let  me  say  that 
we  have  received  the  resolutions  he  has  sent,  but  they  have  not 
l>een  before  the  commission  yet. 

Following  are  the  resolutions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ayrault: 

Resolved,  That  we,  citizens  of  the  cities  of  Tonawanda  and 
North  Tonawanda,  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  North  Tonawanda 
IJoard  of  Trade,  do  respectfully  submit  to  the  Barge  Canal  Ter- 
minal  Commission  the  following  recommendations  respecting 
canal  terminals  in  said  cities,  to  wit: 

First  We  recommend  the  retention  by  the  State  of  all  lands 
owned  by  it  fronting  on  the  Niagara  river  and  the  Tonawanda 
creek. 

Second.  We  believe  that  the  commercial  supremacy  of  this 
State,  long  threatened,  can  be  maintained  by  the  new  Barge  canal, 
but  only,  when  properly  equipped ;  that  a  terminal  is  as  essential 
to  a  canal  as  to  a  railroad ;  that  proper  terminals  at  the  western 
end  of  canal  navigation  where  freight  can  be  transhipped  from 
canal  to  lake  craft  and  vice  versa,  and  from  either  to  railroads 
and  vice  versa,  are  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
new  Barge  canal,  and  to  insure  the  passage  through  this  State 
of  the  immense  commerce  of  the  great  Middle  West  and  North- 
west on  its  way  to  tidewater  and  from  tidewater  westward; 
that  such  terminals  are  likewise  essential,  in  order  that  the  new 
Barge  canal  may  successfully  compete  with  Canadian  routes, 
now  contemplated  and  in  process  of  construction,  on  which  the 
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Canadian  government  is  now  spending  $150,000,000,  and  for 
which  the  government  has  already  erected  terminals,  including 
elevators;  that  such  terminals  should  be  equipped  with  docks, 
unloading  cranes,  warehouses,  places  for  laying  up  canal  craft 
and  lake  vessels,  and  a  terminal  railway  connecting  the  same 
with  the  trunk  lines  in  this  locality ;  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  railroads  to  acquire  as  much  water  frontage  as  possible,  in 
many  instances  all,  at  transhipment  points,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  the  State  to  acquire  lands  for  its  western  canal  ter- 
minals sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  commerce  of  the 
new  Barge  canal  for  years  to  come,  as  well  as  sufficient  for  our 
needs  on  the  opening  of  the  new  Barge  canal. 

We  recommend  to  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission  that 
they  recommend  to  the  Legislature,  the  selection,  purchase  and 
retention  of  the  following  sites  for  through  terminals  at  the 
western  end  of  canal  navigation,  to  wit : 

(A)  Three  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Tonawanda  creek  west 
of  Bush's  bridge  and  extending  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tona- 
wanda creek  to  the  Ellicott  creek,  which  terminal  can  be  reached 
by  the  largest  lake  vessels,  by  a  small  amount  of  dredging  in  the 
Tonawanda  creek  from  the  point  to  which  said  creek  has  been 
dredged  by  the  Federal  government  at  the  Main  and  Webster 
street  bridge  to  Bush's  bridge  which  dredging  can  be  easily  done, 
as-  it  is  forty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water  In  the  Tona- 
wanda creek  to  bed  rock  whtrein  it  would  be  necessary  to  dredge, 
and,  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  no  dredging  would  "be  necessary, 
there  being  sufficient  depth  of  water.  This  terminal  would  be 
an  absolutely  landlocked  harbor  in  still  water,  on  a  stream  more 
easy  to  navigate  than  either  the  Buffalo  or  Chicago  rivers,  and 
according  to  our  investigation  the  necessary  land  therefor  Gould 
be  purchased  for  from  $200  to  $400  per  acre,  and  such  land 
is  now  assessed  at  about  $50  to  $100  per  acre. 

(B)  Three  miles  of  river  frontage  lying  between  the  river 
and  present  Erie  canal,  which,  according  to  our  investigation, 
could  be  purchased  for  from  $25  to  $50  per  foot  of  river  frontage, 
and  which  is  now  assessed  at  about  $3  to  $10  per  foot  of  river 
frontage,  and  which  will  be  accessible  to  the  largest  lake  vessels, 

•  as  soon  as  the  Black  Bock  Ship  canal,  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion is  completed. 
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Third.  That  the  property  lying  between  Sweeney  street  and 
the  Tonawanda  creek,  extending  westerly  from  the  Erie  railroad 
bridge  to  Webster  street,  as  shown  on  map  heretofore  submitted, 
and  most  of  which  is  now  owned  by  the  State,  be  selected  for  the 
local  terminal  of  the  Tonawandas.  This  would  involve  the  pur- 
chase by  the  State  of  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  Sweeney, 
mostly  unoccupied. 

We  further  respectfully  submit  the  advisability  of  consultation 
with  the  Barge  Canal  Advisory  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers 
and  the  government  engineers  as  to  location  of  through  terminals 
at  the  western  end  of  canal  navigation. 

Mr.  Ayrauk. —  We  fed  just  as  secure  in  our  position  and  that 
it  will  stand  on  its  merits,  and  quite  naturally  we  are  jealous  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  Tonawandas.  We  feel  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Tonawandas  will  be  served  by  considering  the  rec- 
ommendations made  in  our  resolutions  and  the  interests  of  the 
State  also.  I  think  we  covered  the  canal  site  proposed  in  detail 
when  your  commission  was  there,  but  we  recommend  a  large  res- 
ervation of  the  State  land,  that  is  the  land  which  the  State  now 
owns  along  the  canal,  with  a  view  to  controlling  it  along  that  whole 
distance  and  reserving  it  for  future  possibilities. 

Secretary  Smith, —  It  lakes  in  that  farm  land  there  mostly, 
their  site  (indicating). 

Mr.  Ayrault, — Our  idea  was  that  by  the  State  reserving  part 
of  the  property  which  they  now  own  along  there  they  would  con- 
trol that  frontage  and  then  by  acquiring  such  additional  lands  as 
they  would  need  and  which  might  be  thought  advisable  for  proper 
terminal  facilities,  the  situation  could  be  well  controlled.  We 
feel,  of  course,  that  the  more  land  acquired  the  better  chances  for 
the  future ;  and  the  fact  is,  I  might  state  here,  that  we  are  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  gentlemen  from  the  Bronx ;  we  don't  know 
how  much  land  it  will  take.  Therefore,  in  our  recommendations, 
we  sought  to  advise  enough,  and  we  feel  that  the  commission  can 
decide  about  what  they  think  ought  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Bobinson  here  has  made  certain  references  to  sites  being 
in  a  congested  district.  We  think  the  property  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  no  more  congested  than  that  of  Mr.  Robin- 
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son's.  It  is  all  farm  land,  practically.  The  facilities  in  the  creek 
are  such  that  it  is  wider  than  the  Buffalo  river  which  he  mentions 
as  to  delays  and  so  on.  It  is  very  much  larger  than  the  Chicago 
river,  which  handles  a  very  large  amount  of  traffic.  It  can  be  in- 
expensively developed.  I  don't  know  as  there  is  need  to  mention 
any  more  on  that  subject ;  you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  it  and 
if  there  are  any  additional  questions  that  you  might  wish  to  ask 
and  that  I  can  answer,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

(After  discussion  as  to  map.) 

For  the  local  terminal  our  recommendation  covered  from  the 
Erie  railroad  bridge  to  Webster  avenue,  thait  would  be  westerly. 
Now,  then,  between  the  Erie  bridge  and  the  Lehigh  and  Sweeney 
street  and  the  canal ;  also  between  the  Main  street  bridge  and  the 
Ealls  or  Webster  street  and  Sweeney  street  and  the  canal,  that 
would  throw  open  this  section  right  in  here,  tiie  section  between 
those  bridges  (indicating).  It  appeared  to  the  board  of  trade 
that  this  strip  between  the  Lehigh  bridge  and  the  Main  street 
bridge  would  be  the  one  for  local  terminal  purposes.  It  is  the 
widest  and  the  most  central. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Ayrault, 
if  there  is  any  probability  in  your  judgment  of  the  United  States 
government  dredging  back,  or  the  deep  water  channel  up  farther 
in  the  Tonawanda  creek  ? 

Mr.  Ayrault. —  I  have  not  been  on  any  committee  and  I  have 
not  gone  into  that  I  believe  there  has  been  quite  a  little  informal 
discussion  and  also  the  United  States  engineers  have  been  asked 
in  regard  to  it;  and  they  have  based  their  statements  upon  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  government  has  dredged  the  canal  up 
as  far  as  they  have  at  the  present,  the  piers  of  the  Webster  street 
bridge,  and  they  can  see  no  reason  why  they  could  not  dredge  the 
channel  up  farther,  since  navigation  —  since  boats  could  go  far- 
ther up  if  the  channel  were  dredged.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state 
on  my  own  authority  just  what  would  be  the  decision. 

Chairman  Williams. —  Has  the  United  States  government 
established  any  bulkhead  lines  in  Tonawanda  creek? 

Mr.  Ayrault —  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner  Bond. —  Perhaps  you  don't  understand.  Now, 
take  the  Tonawanda  creek,  it  swings  from  Tonawanda  creek  and 
goes  up  as  far  as  the  first  lock  into  the  Erie  canal. 
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Mr.  Ayrault. —  It  goes  further  — 

Commissioner  Bond. — Are  there  bulkhead  lines  in  there  f 

Mr.  Ayrault. —  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Commissioner  Bond. —  The  United  States  government,  briefly, 
establishes  what  we  call  pier  and  bulkhead  lines.  Piers  extend 
further  into  the  stream;  bulkhead  line  is  the  limit  to  which 
wharves  may  be  built,  for  instance,  and  it  is  provided  that  the 
landing  line  of  the  pier  shall  not  extend  farther  inland  than  a 
given  point  — 

Mr.  Ayrault. —  I  am  not  familiar  with  that;  I  know  they  have 
dredged  right  up  to  the  bridge,  so  the  largest  lake  vessels  can  go 
up  that  far.  I  meant  to  say  that  I  am  here,  as  Mr.  Miller  had 
to  go  away  and  Mr.  Fish  had  a  lawsuit  on  hand  to-day,  and  as 
long  as  I  was  down  with  the  committee  before  they  asked  me  to 
come,  as  I  probably  knew  more  about  it  than  anyone  else. 

Chairman  Williams. —  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  first 
things  that  the  city  of  Tonawanda  should  do  is  to  apply  to  the 
United  States  Government  and  ask  for  pier  and  bulkhead  lineB  in 
Tonawanda  creek. 

Mr.  Ayrault. —  I  imagine  they  have  done  it  below. 

Chairman  Williams. —  I  should  think  so;  if  they  have  done 
anything  below  the  bridge  they  have  established  these  lines.  They 
won't  where  they  have  not.  It  must  be  or  they  would  not  have 
done  any  work  there. 

Mr.  Ayrault. —  I  would  like  to  say,  though,  that  we  realize  that 
Mr.  Robinson's  proposition  would  result  to  the  advantage  of 
Tonawanda  and  we  are  not  throwing  anything  in  the  way  of  — 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Robinscm's  proposition  has  one  fatal 
defect,  not  being  in  ready  connection  with  the  main  land. 

Mr.  Robinson. —  We  acknowledge  that  and  I  will  state  that  it 
is  a  matter  that  will  be  overcome  with  car  ferries  and  you  won't 
have  to  wait  long  — 

Chairman  Williams. —  Car  ferries  are  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Robinson. —  Yes,  sir,  and  I  am  going  right  against  my 
argument  to  a  certain  extent,  when  I  say  that  — 

Commissioner  Bond. —  I  hope  to  live  to  see  both  places  crowded 
for  room. 
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Chairman  Williams. —  The  point  I  think  is  well  taken  that  in 
the  creek  there  is  little  space  there  for  the  maneuvering  of  large 
vessels. 

Mr.  Ayrault. —  That  can  be  overcome  with  a  turning  basin 
being  installed.    There  would  be  plenty  of  room. 

(Further  discussion  as  to  map,  etc.) 

Chairman  Williams. —  Mr.  Robinson,  have  you  anything  fur- 
ther to  offer? 

Mr.  Robinson. —  Nothing  further,  except  that  Ohio  basin 
matter.  I  submitted  that  to  Mr.  Smith  in  a  letter,  if  it  shouLl 
l>e  required,  and  in  case  of  the  need  of  the  basin  it  might  be  well 
for  you  to  have  that. 

Chairman  Williams. — All  right 

Mr.  Robinson. —  I  submit  a  map  showing  lands  adjoining  the 
Ohio  basin,  three  pieces  of  land  adjoining  the  Ohio  basin,  the 
price  to  be  $230,000,  lying  between  Ohio  basin  and  Ohio  street. 
The  property  known  as  the  Bander  Milling  Company,  $200,000 ; 
the  Brown  restaurant,  $5,000;  the  Engle  elevator  site,  $25,000. 

Chairman  Williams. — Anything  further,  Mr.  Ayrault? 

Mr.  Ayranlt. —  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Williams. —  The  hearing  will  adjourn;  the  Commis- 
sion will  go  into  executive  session. 
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APPENDIX  L 


A  LIST  OF  PIERS  AND  BULKHEADS,  THE  LEASES  OF  WHICH  WILL 
EXPIRE  WITHIN  THE  NEXT  FIVE  -YEARS.* 


North   River. 

Bulkhead  between  Piers  Old  1  and  New  1. 

Pier  19. 

Pier  22  and  bulkheads  north  and  south  of  same. 

Bulkhead  from  a  point  71  feet  north  of  Pier  28  to  a  point  28  feet  north  of 
Pier  29. 

Pier  29. 

Southerly  side  of  Pier  43. 

Northerly  side  platform  in  rear  of  the  approach  to  Pier  4/. 

Pier  47. 

Bulkhead  between  Piers  46  and  47. 

Bulkheau  commencing  at  the  northerly  side  of  Pier  52  and  extending  north- 
erly a  distance  of  102  feet. 

Bulkhead  between  Piers  65  and  66. 

Pier  at  West  27  th  street. 

Pier  at  West  29th  street. 

Bulkhead  between  Piers  69  and  70. 

One  hundred  feet  of  the  northerly  side  of  pier  foot  West  30th  street. 

Pier  at  West  31st  street. 

Pier  at  West  32d  street. 

Pier  at  West  33d  street. 

Bulkhead  between  West  30th  and  West  33d  streets;  also  55  feet  of  bulkhead 
northerly  of  pier  foot  of  West  33d  street. 

Bulkhead  from  a  point  55  feet  northerly  of  West  33d  street  northerly  a  dis- 
tance of  42  feet. 

Two  hundred  feet  on  the  southerly  side  of  pier  foot  West  39th  street. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  on  the  northerly  side  of  pier  at  47th  street. 

Two  hundred  feet  of  the  northerly  side  of  the  pier  at  47th  street. 

Pier  and  approach  foot  West  49th  street. 

Bulkhead  100  feet  northerly  of  West  79th  street. 

Bulkhead  commencing  at  a  point  188  feet  south  of  96th  street  and  extending 
southerly  a  distance  of  172  feet. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  of  bulkhead  next  southerly  of  96th  street. 

Bulkhead  between  West  90th  street  and  West  97th  street. 

Outer  end  and  portion  of  surface  of  pier  foot  129th  street. 

Bulkhead  from  south  side  of  West  135th  street  extending  northerly  a  dis- 
tance of  460  feet. 

East  River. 
Pier  New  12. 
Pier  New  27. 

Bulkhead  about  130  feet  in  length  between  Piers  New  30  and  31. 
Pier  32. 

Pier  New  50  and  bulkhead  between  Piers  New  50  and  51. 
Inner  160  feet  of  the  north  side  of  pier  foot  Stanton  street. 
South  half  of  pier  at  East  4th  street. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  feet  on  north  side,  inner  end,  of  pier  foot  Esst  5th  . 

street. 
Northerly  half  of  pier  at  East  7th  street. 
Southerly  half  of  pier  at  East  8th  street. 

•Furnished  by  Mr.  McDougall  Hawkes,  December,  1900. 
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Northerly  half  of  pier  at  East  8th  street. 

Bulkhead  at  East  14th  street. 

Bui^nead  foot  of  East  15th  street. 

Bulkhead  between  East  18th  and  East  19th  streets. 

Inner  235  feet  on  southerly  side  of  pier  foot  East  21st  street. 

Bulkhead  between  East  25th  and  East  26th  streets. 

South  side  of  pier  foot.  East  32d  street. 

Pier  foot  East  35th  street. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  bulkhead  next  southerly  of  East  38th  street. 

Bulkhead  foot  of  East  63d  street,  and  between  East  63d  and  64th  streets. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  bulkhead  between  East  63d  and  East  64th  streets. 

Bulkhead  between  East  79th  and  East  80th  streets. 

Northerly  half  of  pier  at  East  94th  street. 

Harlem  River. 
Bulkhead  between  107th  and  108th  streets, 
.bulkhead  between  109th  and  110th  streets. 
South  half  bulkhead  between  114th  and  115th  streets. 
Bulkhead  foot  of  Second  avenue. 

Borough  of  the  Bronm. 
Bulkhead  platform  foot  of  Park  avenue. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of  bulkhead  south  side  Kent  Avenue  Basin. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  inner  end.  south  side,  of  Pier  4,  Wallabout  Basin. 
Southerly  200  feet,  bulkhead  along  Fleeman  Avenue,  Wallabout  Basin. 

Borough  of  Queens. 
Westerly  side  of  pier  at  Whitestone  and  120  feet  at  outer  end,  easterly  side. 
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STATEMENT    REGARDING     JAMAICA     BAY'S     USEFULNESS     AS     A 

TERMINAL  SITE. 

396   State   Street,    Bbooklyn,   N.    Y., 
December  31,  1909. 

To  the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission: 

Gentlemen. —  The  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Association  deem  it  proper 
that  we  should  file  with  your  honorable  body  a  statement  in  reply  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
requested  you  to  hold  another  hearing  in  Manhattan,  which  hearing  was 
held  on  the  13th  instant  You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Hawkes,  in  speaking 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  that  their  committee  had  very  care- 
fully considered  the  whole  question  as  to  the  enlarged  canal,  the  commerce 
that  would  be  attracted  over  it  to  this  port,  and  the  matter  of  terminals; 
and  their  conclusion  was  that  the  State  should  not  anticipate  what  effect 
the  new  canal  would  have  on  the  volume  of  shipments  and  the  increased 
tonnage,  but  that  you,  as  officials  selected  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
"  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  providing  terminal  facilities  for  the  canals 
of  the  State,  with  a  view  of  improving  and  fostering  the  commerce  of  the 
State,"  should  provide  nothing  except  for  present  needs  and  wait  until  the 
canal  is  completed  and  see  what  business  will  be  transacted  over  it,  and 
then  decide  what  terminals,  if  any,  would  be  needed.  Would  it  not  have 
been  as  reasonable  for  the  people  of  the  State  to  withhold  their  approval  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  millions  for  enlarging  the  canal,  and  say  wait  until 
the  business  of  the  canal  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  enlarging  of  it?  Cer- 
tainly it  would ;  but  they  did  no  such  unwise  or  foolish  thing.  They  approved 
of  the  enlarging  of  the  canal  so  that  business  would  be  attracted  to  it. 
They  recognized  that  it  was  out  of  date  and  that  its  competitors  who  were 
able  to  offer  better  facilities  were  securing  the  business  that  should  and 
wouldi  come  over  it  if  enlarged  and  improved.  A  vital  part  of  that  improve- 
ment; as  all  of  you  know,  is  that  relating  to  the  terminals;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  you  gentlemen,  who  have  all  had  such  close  relations  with 
the  building  of  the  Barge  canal,  realize  that  proper,  up-to-date  terminals, 
with  modern  appliances  which  can  be  furnished  at  a  reasonable  if  not  at  a 
nominal  cost  to  the  users  of  the  canals,  are  just  as  important  a  part  of  the 
canal  system  in  securing  business  as  the  canal  itself.  You  will  remember 
also  that  not  only  Mr.  Hawkes  but  Mr.  Callaghan,  speaking  for  the  Maritime 
Exchange,  lamented  the  fact  that  Manhattan  had  no  place  now  that  could 
be  used  for  a  terminal,  and  all  agreed  that  there  was  scarcely  a  place  on 
either  the  Hudson  or  East  river  waterfronts  where  a  single  canal  boat  could 
be  fastened  to,  even  at  the  exorbitant  charges  for  the  privilege  of  so  doing. 
Mr.  Callaghan  referred  to  the  difficulty  encountered  to  get  open  or  public 
piers,  and  stated  that  they  had  to  secure  action  by  the  Legislature  to  accom- 
plish anything,  and  even  then  was  frustrated  by  long  leases  made  by  the 
city  to  those  who  monopolized  and  controlled  the  use  of  the  docks.  He  differed 
with  Mr.  Hawkes,  however,  as  to  the  future  needs,  and  said  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  increased  terminal  facilities  to  care  for  the  increased 
business  that  was  bound  to  come  to  this  port  when  the  canal  is  finished. 
He  specially  called  attention  to  our  coastwise  trade  which,  he  said,  New 
York  would  lose  entirely  in  three  or  five  years  unless  better  and  cheaper 
terminal  facilities  were  furnished.  He  said  this  business  could  be  handled 
at  one  doilar  per  ton,  cheaper  in  Philadelphia  than  in  New  York,  and  that 
foreign  trade  was  only  kept  here  in  New  York  because  of  deeper  water.  He 
stated  that  the  past  and  present  policy   (and  which  some  of  the  re  present  a- 
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tives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others  in  Manhattan  desire  your 
honorable  Commission  to  continue)  was  all  wrong,  and  that  the  heavy  port 
charges  and  lack  or  facilities  were  driving  business  away  and  if  not  changed 
we  would  lose  everything  in  the  way  of  commercial  supremacy.  He  spoke 
also  of  the  lack  of  open  and  public  piers  on  the  Brooklyn  waterfront,  and 
said  there  was  not  one  between  Gowanus  canal  and  Newtown  creek.  CoL  C.  H. 
Blair,  from  the  Staten  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  he  understood  that 
the  State  of  New  York  had  entered  into  the  canal  business  to  the  extent 
of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  its  purpose  was  to  provide  the  terminals 
as  much  as  it  was  the  canals,  for  without  the  latter  the  canals  were  useless. 
He  suggested  a  location  at  Staten  Island,  where  facilities  might  be  secured 
at  an  expenditure  of  $6,000,000,  and  he  has  filed  with  you  a  statement  of  the 
claims  made  by  their  committee  as  reasons  for  your  selecting  the  Staten 
Island  location  for  the  Barge  canal  terminal.  He  admitted  that  the  prospects 
for  making  the  necessary  improvements  at  the  location  suggested,  in  order 
to  make  it  suitable  for  a  terminal,  were  rather  remote;  but  he  argued  that 
he  thought  the  completion  of  the  canal  was  a  long  way  off  also.  Mr.  Hawkes, 
speaking  for  the  Merchants'  Association,  said  that  if  you  did  decide  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  they  would  suggest  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  basin 
for  a  port  of  call,  a  pier  here  and  there  on  the  Manhattan  waterfront,  one 
in  South  Brooklyn,  one  in  the  Williamsburgh  section,  one  in  Harlem,  and 
at  Port  Morris.  But  mind  you,  these  were  all  for  local  trade  peculiar  to 
those  sections  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  would  not  warrant  the  State 
making  a  large  expenditure  of  money  to  secure  the  property  and  then  pro- 
vide elaborate  terminal  facilities  for  business  of  that  character.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  providing  terminals  for  this  trade  alone  and  stopping  there,  is 
not  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  your  body  was  created  and  will  not 
furnish  the  terminal  facilities  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  business  that 
will  be  operated  on  the  canals.  In  our  opinion  the  largest  amount  of  the 
business  will  be  that  destined  for  foreign  and  coastwise  shipment,  and  this 
business  must  have  adequate  room,  with  up-to-date  facilities,  so  as  to  handle 
it  economically  and  expeditiously.  This  can  be  had  in  abundance  at  Jamaica 
bay,  without  requiring  the  State  to  expend  a  single  dollar  for  acquiring  all 
the  property  necessary  for  the  most  elaborate  terminals  that  can  be  deemed 
necessary.  We  feel  assured  that  the  Municipal  Commission  now  laying  out 
the  lines  for  the  bulkhead,  piers,  etc.,  will  certainly  report  to  the  city  author- 
ities that  there  is  an  abundance  of  room  there  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  classes  of  commerce  that  can  be  attracted  to  this  port  for  all  time  to 
come,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  city  will  be  glad  to  have  set  aside  and 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  State  authorities  all  the  room  necessary 
for  the  Barge  canal  traffic.  Hence,  the  State  then  would  only  be  required 
to  provide  the  requisite  appliances  to  house  and  handle  the  foreign  and 
coastwise  traffic  that  reached  the  terminal,  and  this  could  be  done  on  the 
progressive  plan  as  needed,  the  same  as  the  National  and  City  Governments 
will  adopt  in  the  development  of  the  bay.  There  will  be  a  very  large  and 
ever-growing  local  business  there  which  will  require  transit  facilities  neces- 
sary to  furnish  the  merchandise  and  material  used  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  now,  and  the  multitudes 
that  are  daily  being  added  to  this  number;  but  in  addition  to  these  will  be 
the  innumerable  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  that  are  sure  to 
be  located  there  as  soon  as  the  development  of  the  transit  facilities  on  the 
bay  begins.  We  believe  that  these  in  time,  because  of  the  peculiar  advantaged 
the  location  offers,  will  equal,  if  not  surpass  in  magnitude  and  importance, 
those  of  all  the  other  sections  of  the  Greater  City.  But  the  city  will  fur- 
nish ue  dockage  and  wharfage  facilities  for  the  business  deemed  purely 
local.  The  State  will  only  be  obliged  to  furnish  the  other,  and  arrange- 
ments of  such  a  nature  can  and  should  be  made  as  will  insure  the  greatest 
incentive  to  attract  business  from  the  West  and  Northwest  to  the  seaboard 
via  this  port 

The  plans  of  the  Municipal  Commission  include  arrangements  for  con- 
necting the  entire  waterfront  with  the  railroad  facilities  now  building  that 
skirt  the  edge  of  the  bay  and  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 
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New  Haven  ft  Hartford,  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  systems,  so 
that  commerce  arriving  at  this  portion  of  New  York  harbor  can  have  all 
the  advantages  of  shipment  by  both  rail  and  water  facilities,  and  be  on 
equal  terms  with  commodities  shipped  from  any  seaboard  harbor  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  manner  of  getting  the  canal  barges  there,  as  we  stated  at  the 
first  hearing,  it  is  easily  accessible  by  the  Hudson  river,  New  York  bay, 
the  Narrows,  and  Coney  Island  channel  (which  channel  the  city  authorities 
would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  building),  or  through  the  Rockaway  inlet, 
and  also  by  means  of  the  Harlem  ship  canal  to  Flushing  bay,  and  thence 
by  canal  connecting  Flushing  bay  with  Jamaica  bay  at  Cornell  basin.  This 
latter  proposition  of  connecting  Flushing  and  Jamaica  bay  with  a  canal 
was  approved  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  a  bill  passed  ordering  a  survey; 
but  the  Governor  thought  it  best  not  to  approve  of  the  same  because  of 
tne  creation  of  your  Commission  which  practically  had  that  matter  in  charge. 
Hence  the  subject  of  canal  across  the  island  from  Flushing  to  Jamaica  bay 
seems  to  be  one  for  your  decision.  It  certainly  has  many  advantages  and 
would  serve  as  a  drainage  canal  for  eastern  Brooklyn  and  western  Jamaica. 
Tt  would  permit  of  vessels  reaching  Jamaica  bay  from  the  sound  without 
passing  through  dangerous  Hell  Gate  and  the  congested  East  river  and 
New  \ork  bay.  It  would  help  to  build  up  the  commerce  of  Long  Island  and, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  constitute  a  shorter  and  safer  route  from  Spuyten 
Duyvil  on  the  Hudson  to  the  ocean  for  the  commerce  over  the  Barge  canal. 

If  you  select  Jamaica  bay  as  one  of  the  terminals  at  this  port,  several 
routes  can  be  utilied  for  the  barges  to  reach  their  destination.  Doubt  has 
been  expressed  by  opponents  of  this  location  as  to  its  being  in  readiness 
when  needed  for  this  traffic.  The  inclosed  "official  statements"  show  the 
status  of  the  improvement,  which  coincides  with  that  made  to  your  body 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  B.  Law  and  Commissioner  Farley,  who  are  in  official 
positions  and  speak  authoritatively  on  the  matter.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  development  of  the  bay  by  the  City  and  National  Govern- 
ments will  long  precede  tne  time  when  it  would  be  needed  for  the  commerce 
which  passed  over  the  completed  canal. 

I  desire  now  to  call  your  attention  to  some  statements  of  Herbert  Knox 
'Smith,  Oomanissioner  of  Corporations  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  of  the  National  Government,  who  must  not  only  be  considered  an  expert 
on  the  subject  of  transportation  by  water,  but  he  announces,  in  a  measure, 
the  policy  that  the  National  Government  hereafter  is  likely  to  adopt  relative 
to  its  position  when  the  city  or  State  of  New  York  applies  to  it  for  aid  in 
the  development  of  its  waterways  and  harbors.  He  says:  "Our  increasing 
commerce  demands  that  our  waterways  shall  be  made  an  active  part  of  our 
transportation  system.  *  *  *  Waterways  themselves  and  their^  condi- 
tions must  be  so  improved  that  they  shall  carry  a  share  of  the  Nation's 
traffic  proportioned  to  their  real  possibilities.  *  *  *  A  great  part  of 
the  country's  traffic  is  through  freight.  *  *  *  A  share  of  this  through 
freight  is  essential  for  the  success  of  either  the  water  or  rail  system.  *  *  * 
Over  80  per  cent,  of  the  Great  Lake  business  is  bulk  traffic.  A  very  important 
part  of  the  coastwise  traffic,  especially  coal,  is  bulk  cargo.  •  *  *  Naval 
architects  assert  that  even  were  the  large  bulk  freighters  of  the  lakes  brought 
to  tide  water,  it  would  be  preferable  and  almost  necessary  to  tranship  there, 
as  these  freighters  are  not  adapted  to  ocean  conditions.  *  *  *  Water 
route*  diner  from  railroads  in  ordinarily  offering  free  passage  to  any  suit- 
able vessel,  so  encouraging  competition  for  traffic;  but  a  free  waterway  is 
of  little  avail  in  that  respect  without  terminals  accessible  freely,  or  on 
reasonable  terms,  to  any  independent  boat  line  that  may  seek  to  enter  the 
field.  The  terminal  facilities  of  any  transportation  system  are  the  keys 
riving  it  access  alike  to  sources  of  supply,  to  markets,  and  to  connecting 
lines  of  transportation.  Convenient  terminals  are  of  even  greater  importance 
to  water  transportation  than  to  railroads.  *  •  •  It  is  therefore  not  too 
much  to  say  that  terminal  facilities,  including  harbors,  docks  and  ware- 
houses, form  the  key  to  the  important  question  of  the  practical  availability 
of  free  waterways,  and  that  upon  the  control  of  these  terminals  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  possibility  of  effective  competition  on  the  part  of 
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water  lines.  *  *  *  Hence  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  local  communities  to 
provide  the  most  convenient  terminal  facilities  possible,  not  only  commodious 
wharves  and  warehouses,  but  also  such  important  auxiliary  agencies  as  me- 
chanical loading  and  unloading  devices  and  tramways  connecting  to  various 
wharves  and  warehouses.  *  *  "  It  is  evident  that  reasonable  terminal 
charges  are  of  almost  as  much  importance  to  a  port  as  adequate  and  con- 
venient terminal  facilities.  *  *  *  At  some  ports,  even  where  railroad 
control  is  not  very  extensive,  it  may  be  supplemented  by  the  holdings  of 
powerful  steamship  lines  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  tramp 
vessels  or  independent  boat  lines  to  obtain  landing  privileges.  *  *  *  While 
the  control  of  waterfronts  depends  primarily  upon  ownership,  effective  con- 
trol is  sometimes  obtained  through  long  leases.  *  *  *  Thus  at  New 
York,  complaints  are  made  that  the  number  of  '  open  piers '  available  for 
transient  business  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  system  of  long- 
term  wharf  leases  prevailing  there  makes  it  difficult  to  increase  the  number 
of  such  piers."     *     *     *     He  further  says: 

"  In  view  oa  the  general  condition  of  water  terminals,  I  am  going  to  lay 
down  a  broad  proposition.  In  my  opinion  the  construction  of  waterway  chan- 
nels should  be  absolutely  conditional  upon  the  present  or  assured  future 
existence  thereon  of  modern  commercial  terminals  provided  by  the  locality, 
and  by  it  kept  permanently  open,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  users  of  that 
channel.  Channels  and  terminals  are  inseparable  parts  of  a  transportation 
system.  Terminals  will  not  be  built  unless  there  is  a  permanent  channel. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  channel  will  not  be  used  unless  there  are  terminals. 
Let  me  repeat,  that  a  river  or  a  canal  is  not  a  transportation  system,  and 
they  are  of  no  use  unless  you  can  get  on  or  off  of  them  at  a  reasonable 
cost;  that  canals  or  rivers  and  terminals  must  go  together,  and  that  you 
may  as  wisely  construct  railroads  without  yards  or  stations,  a  stairway 
without  floors  or  landings,  as  to  construct  waterways  without  suitable  ter- 
minals that  are  so  vital  to  that  kind  of  a  transportation  system." 

'ihe  New  York  State  Waterways  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Albany,  on  December  1st,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  indorsing 
Jamaica  bay  as  the  location  for  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  Barge  canal  at 
this  port.  Will  this  Commission  heed  this  suggestion  and  select  a  terminal 
there,  where  the  most  approved  up-to-date  terminal,  wTith  ample  room,  can 
be  provided  at  less  expense  than  at  any  other  location  in  this  harbor  or  in 
any  harbor  of  the  world,  and  where  the  products  of  the  West  and  Northwest 
can  be  loaded  upon  the  vessels  plying  the  Atlantic  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  time  and  expense,  and  where  the  merchandise  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
manufacture  can  be  unloaded  upon  the  return  barges,  with  less  cost  to  the 
boatmen  ana  the  cargo  than  at  any  other  port  on  the  seaboard?  We  believe 
you  will. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Asso 
ciation, 

HENRY    A.    MEYER, 
N.  B.  Killmer,  President. 

Secretary. 
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Statement  Showing  Shipments  from  the  Port  of  New  York 
to  Foreign  Countries,  Furnished  by  Hon.  Henry  B.  Hub- 
ert, President  Canal  Association  of  Greater  New  York. 


SUMMARY. 
Bteamere  Clearing  from  New  York  Week  Ending  October  30,  1909. 

Valub. 


Steamer  "  Philadelphia "  —  London   $7,795  $200  $336,  748 

Steamer  "  Cincinnati  "  —  Hamburg    21,  670  69, 190  664,  881 

Steamer  "President  Lincoln"  —  Hamburg.         23,368  79,436  811,955 

Rietnier  "Marina"  —  Antwerp 149,454  296,802 

Steamer  "  Prinz  F.  Wilhelm  "  —  Bremen 39,  482  203,256 

Steamer  "  Cedric  "  —  Liverpool    375     705, 631 

Meamer  "Lusitania"  —  Liverpool    231,311 

Steamer  "  Minnewaaka "  —  London    26.  532     980, 411 


$79,760     $337,761  $4, 218, 895 

1.89%         8.00% 
CARGO. 

Steamer  "  Cedric." 
Liverpool  and  Other  Ports,  Cleared  October  29,  from  Pier  48,  North  River* 

Value. 

Manufactured  goods    $39, 463 

Tobacco    121,983 

Provisions    179,  523 

Flour    1 375 

Machinery    37,  835 

Leather,  etc 44, 183 

Rubber,  etc 16,  313 

Fruit    20,  568 

Cotton    106, 793 

Metals    2,436 

Miscellaneous    142,  059 


$705, 531 


CARGO. 
Steamer  "  Lusitania 
Liverpool  and  Other  Ports,  Cleared  October  26, 

Manufactured  «rood» 

1909, 

Pier 

M. 

North  River. 
Value. 
$19,  315 

Provisions   . . , 

67, 567 

Leather,  etc.  . 

79,727 

Rubber,  etc.    . 

11,059 

Machinery   . . 

1,569 

Tobacco    

2, 186 

Fruit    

27,  444 

Metals    

8,616 

Miscellaneous 

23.  828 

$231,311 
T521] 
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CARGO. 

Steamer  "  Minnewaska." 

London  and  Other  Ports,  Cleared  October  29,  1909,  Pier  39,  North  River. 

Value. 

Manufactured  goods $89, 0"5 

Tobacco    18, 971 

Provisions    97.  300 

Metals 262. 02* 

Oils   66,933 

Fruit    81 ,23.1 

Flour    26, 532 

Rubber,  etc 5, 840 

Leather,   etc 13, 469 

Machinery    39,  299 

Miscellaneous   330,  851 


$980.40! 

CAP  TO.                                       _  ~ 
Steameb  "Phil  oelphta." 
London  and  Other  Ports,  Cleared  October  29,  1909,  Foot  Dey  Street. 

Value. 

Groceries   $4 .  521 

Furs   16,  3*5 

Provisions   40, 23a 

Tobacco    949 

Rubber  and  rubber  goods 19, 889 

Leather,  etc 26. 571 

Dry  goods  . . .  •. 5, 146 

Hardware  19.032 

Machinery,  etc : 19. 764 

Grain    200 

Hops    3.  3«H 

Fruit 14. 408 

Jewelry    3.  4.J7 

Manufactured  goods   1 10,  155 

Drugs  10.022 

Oils   865 

Flour    7,795 

Miscellaneous    24,259 


$335. 748 


CARGO. 

Steameb  "Cincinnati." 
Hamburg  and  Other  Ports,  Cleared  October  29,  1909,  from  Hoboken,  N.  /. 

Valus. 

Manufactured  goods $24, 805 

Machinery   W,  542 

Fruit  63,  828 

Provisions,  etc    70, 833 

Flour    21,670 

Leather,  etc 34, 104 

Tobacco    4, 194 

Rubber,  etc 13, 922 

Oils   49,93 1 

Dry   goods    3. 93s 

Metals   167, 9*i 
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Value. 

Seed   WJS6 

Grain    69'100 

Misoel  laiieou 8  g6« 224 

$654.  881 

CARGO. 

Steamer  "  President  Lincoln." 

Hamburg  and  Other  Porte,  Cleared  October  27,  1909,  from  Hoboken,  X.  J. 

Value. 

Manufactured  goods tJJ,  101 

Tobacco    12  •  X5 

Provisions,  etc   J2I'  5? » 

Metals    185,792 

Grain    79,435 

Oils   w.742 

Fruit    «.W 

Drum «i  *63 

Cotton    4»880 

Rubber,  etc   JO.*" 

Machinery   W.767 

Dry  goods 14,  743 

Seed^T 2«.727 

Leather,  etc  41,287 

Flour    Z3» 388 

Miscellaneous   ™» 122 

$811,955 
CARGO.  : 

6TBAMSB  ^MABINA." 

Antwerp  and  Other  Porte,  Cleared  October  29,  1909,  Foci  Dey  Street,  New 

York  City. 

Value. 

Provisioiik    $10,920 

Metals    7, 356 

Grsin    "M54 

Manufactured  goods  1, 285 

Oils 7 ».  »70 

Machinery   12<> 

Miscellaneous   H*.  «>1 

$295,  802 
CARGO.  ■ 

8TEAMEB   MPSINZ    F.    WlLHELM." 

Bremen  and  Other  PorU,  Cleared  October  27,  1909,  from  Eoboken,  N.  J. 

Value. 

Machinery   $32, 711 

Manufactured  goods  17,  067 

Provisions   2, 538 

Oili  23,530 

Fruit 3.  534 

Leather,  etc 10, 488 

Grain 39,482 

Mstals    25,061 

Miscellaneous   48,  845 

$203,256 
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BRIEF  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ALBANY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

In  the  Ma/tter  of  the  Application  for  the  Location  of  a  Terminal  of  the  Barge 

Canal  at  Albany. 


Statement. 

This  brief  is  filed  pursuant  to  permission  granted  at  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission  in  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
public  works  at  Albany  on  January  21,  1910. 

The  location  of  the  Hudson  river  terminus  of  the  Barge  canal  demands 
careful  consideration. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  shippers  of  freight  destined  to  be  transhipped 
to  New  York,  Boston  or  other  southern  and  eastern  ports  that  no  mistake 
be  made  in  respect  to  the  place  where  such  transfer  must  be  made. 

To  the  consumers  who  purchase  and  use  freight  (transported  by  the  canal, 
and  to  the  carriers  who  are  obliged  to  handle  and  house  the  cargoes  it  is  of 
vital  interest. 

The  eastern  terminus  of  the  canal  should  be  so  located  that  goods  may  be 
transferred  from  the  bargee  to  the  railroads  or  to  river  boats  or  ships  at  the 
least  possible  expense  and  with  the  greatest  celerity.  This  requires  railroad 
connections  on  direct  lines  rather  than  on  spurs  of  those  lines;  abundance 
of  room  for  handling  the  commodities  without  congestion;  facilities  for  receiv- 
ing barges;  protection  for  the  barges  during  their  stay  in  port;  accessibility 
of  the  terminus  to  consumer.  It  is  important  for  all  concerned  that  the 
freight  ehould  be  promptly  delivered,  amply  protected  and  that  economy  in 
its  handling  and  care  should  be  maintained.  The  carriers  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  easy  and  convenient  means  for  unloading  their  vessels  with- 
out delay,  and  a  safe  berth  for  their  boats  while  in  port  and  the  accessibility 
of  the  terminus  to  the  source  of  supplies  necessary  for  manipulating  and  car- 
ing for  their  boats  and  themselves. 

The  State  is  interested  in  procuring  a  place  which,  while  having  all  of  the 
foregoing  advantages,  shall  be  so  located  that  the  expense  of  purchase  and 
maintenance  shall  be  reasonable  and  practicable.  There  should  be  opportunity 
to  enlarge  and  the  surrounding  vicinity  should  be  such  that  growth  will  be 
permitted  so  that  with  the  increase  of  business  on  the  canal  and  the  broaden- 
ing and  deepening  of  the  river  channel  the  place  for  storing  and  tranship- 
ping may  be  expanded  to  a  degree  to  meet  all  requirements. 

POINTS. 

FlEST. 

A*  a  Shipping  Point  Albany  is  Unexcelled. 

The  main  line  of  the  great  four-track  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  passes  through  the  city  of  Albany.  The  Saratoga  and  the  Susque- 
hanna branches  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad;  the  Boston  &  Albany 
and  the  West  Shore  railroad  pass  through  the  city  of  Albany.  Each  of  these 
five  railroads  has  a  divisional  terminal  here.  These  roads  are  the  trunk  lines 
of  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  D.  &  H.  Railroad,  with  its  northern  division  running  into  Canada, 
carries  large  amounts  of  ore,  lumber  and  granite  from  the  Adirondacks  and 
from  Vermont,  and  takes  back  to  these  countries  grain,  flour  and  manufac- 
tured products  from  A.ibany. 

[524] 
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The  Susquehanna  division  of  the  D.  &  H.,  making  connection  at  Bingham  ton 
with  the  southern  tier  and  the  west,  carries  large  amounts  of  coal,  grain 
and  farm  products  into  the  city  and  therefrom  takes  goods  manufactured 
and  sold  in  the  east  and  transhipped  at  Albany. 

The  coal  tonnage  by  rail  into  Albany  amounts  to  about  400,000  tons 
annually. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  not  only  carries  freight  transferred  to  it  by 
the  New  York  Central  from  the  west,  but  large  quantities  are  taken  from 
boats  at  Albany  and  transhipped  through  New  England. 

Great  quantities  of  freight  are  carried  by  water  to  and  from  Albany.  About 
100,000  tons  of  coal  are  yearly  brought  to  Albany  by  boat  from  Kingston. 
For  many  years  Albany  was  the  largest  lumber  market  in  the  United  States 
and  the  amount  of  lumber  carried  from  Albany  to  New  York  on  the  river 
as  well  as  by  care  was  in  volume  almost  beyond  belief.  The  reason  for  the 
location  of  this  large  lumber  market  for  so  many  years  in  Albany  was  be- 
oause  of  its  superior  shipping  advantages.  From  here  the  lumber  was  sent 
east  and  south  over  the  Boston  &  Albany,  New  York  Central  and  the  boats 
on  the  Hudson  river.  Not  a  small  amount  was  used  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany 
and  the  roads  leading  out  of  the  city  toward  the  west  and  north  to  nearby 
cities  and  villages  afforded  a  market  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  material. 
It  was  not  until  the  lumber  forests  were  substantially  depleted  that  ths 
lumber  market  in  Albany  lost  its  prestige. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  lumber  business  now  transacted  in  Albany.  It 
is  only  in  comparison  with  its  former  unparalleled  magnitude  that  it  may 
be  said  to  be  not  so  large,  for  it  still  excel  Is  all  but  two  or  three  markets 
in  the  country. 

Besides  the  railroads  mentioned,  there  is  a  trolley  road  carrying  freight 
as  well  as  passengers,  extending  seventy  miles  to  the  north  and  known  as 
the  Hudson  Valley  Railway  Company.  Another  trolley  line  extends  from 
Albany  to  Hudson,  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles;  besides  an  inforurban 
trolley  line  between  Albany  and  Schenectady  which  carries  freight  and  passen- 
gers to  the  west  and  connects  at  Schenectady  with  trolley  lines  running  to 
Gloversville,   Amsterdam  and   interurban  points. 

Albany  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  favorable  distributing  point.  There 
are  six  large  storage  warehouses  for  various  western  concerns  from  which 
goods  are  distributed,  particularly  through  eastern  New  York  and  New 
England. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a  very  large  distributing  warehouse,  having 
lately  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Albany  to  be  used  for  increasing 
its  facilities  in  that  direction. 

Among  the  many  articles  shipped  from  Albany  may  be  mentioned  agri- 
cultural machinery  from  the  factories  engaged  in  that  business  in  this  city 
which  have  become  famous  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  from  the  various 
distributing  houses  which  have  depots  in  this  city;  steam  pumps,  heavy 
creamery  machinery;  galvanized  iron  tanks;  gas  and  water  meters;  the 
products  of  the  stove  foundries  —  over  50,000  stoves  per  year  from  one 
foundry. 

James  McKinney  &  Son,  architectural  iron  foundry. 

Albany  Oar  Wheel  Company. 

Eastern  Tablet  Company;  this  company  having  lately  greatly  enlarged  Its 
works,  a  new  siding  having  been  laud  to  the  D.  &  H.  Railroad  for  their 
accommodation. 

The  Newton  Fire  Brick  Company. 

The  Albany  Chemical  Company;  this  company  having  lately  extended  its 
plant  at  an  expense  said  to  be  a  million  dollars. 

The  Albany  Felt  Company,  manufacturers  of  papermakera'  felts. 

The  American  Bridge  Company. 

There  are  two  large  scrap  iron  dealers  —  the  Una  ted  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  and  the  Albany  Waste  and  Metal  Company  —  carrying  on  an  im- 
mense business;  the  former  company  located  near  the  lumber  district  and 
having  a  siding  to  the  D.  &  H.  R.  K-,  and  the  latter  eompany  is  Kicated  in 
the  south  end  of  the  city. 
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Several  of  the  largest  automobile  factories  have  distributing  houses  in 
Albany  and  there  are  others  in  course  of  erection.  A  new  wharf  has  become 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  unloading  these  heavy  vehicles. 

Large  quantities  of  apples  are  sent  to  this  city  and  distributed  from  cold 
storage  plants  to  other  receiving  depots  throughout  the  east  and  south. 

Large  quantities  of  sugar  and  salt  are  carried  by  the  railroads  and  boats 
to  and  from  Albany. 

Large  quantities  of  wood  for  basket  making  are  imported  here  from 
Michigan. 

The  Beverwyck,  Amsdell,  Dobler,  Hedrick  and  Taylor  breweries  have  long 
been  famous  and  their  output  extensive. 

Albany  is  located  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mil lkm  of  people,  whose  natural  trading  point  is  the  city  of  Albany.  The 
adjoining  cities  of  Rensselaer,  Schenectady,  Watervliet,  Cohoes  and  Troy 
with  a  large  thickly  settled  suburban  population,  comprising  large  villages, 
and,  indeed,  almost  uniting  the  aforesaid  cities  by  closely  connected  resi- 
dences ana  stores  make  up  the  population  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  people. 

The  manufacturing  industries  found  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of 
Albany  include  some  of  the  most  important  and  prosperous  in  the  country. 
The  numbers  of  employees  in  these  factories  extend  into  the  thousands  and 
the  provision,  clothing  and  necessaries  for  these  people  are  procured  largely 
from  the  distributing  houses,  stores  and  factories  of  Albany  and  immediate 
vicinity. 

As  a  market  for  farm  produce  Albany  has  from  the  early  colonial  days 
been  famous  for  its  supply,  variety  and  low  cost. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Albany  account  for  its  selection  as  a  place 
for  trade  and  commerce.  Surrounded  by  a  rich  fanning  country,  possessing 
quick  and  convenient  means  for  transportation,  provided  with  merchants  of 
importance  and  reputation,  and  business  houses  established  for  many  years 
wnose  names  are  known  throughout  the  country,  have  made  Albany  a  place 
where  business  is  transacted  in  large  volume  with  little  friction  or  disturbance. 

The  banks  of  Albany  have  long  been  famous  not  only  because  of  their 
large  deposits  and  unquestioned  stability,  but  also  because  of  their  liberality 
in  fostering  and  assisting  mamrfacturing  and  business  enterprises. 

The  large  population ;  the  enormous  business  of  the  various  supply  houses 
and  manufacturing  industries;  the  immense  quantities  of  farm  produce, 
clothing,  dry  goods  and  wearing  apparel  distributed;  the  encouragement 
given  to  business  concerns  in  furnishing  accommodation  by  banking  institu- 
tions; the  reputation  for  integrity,  stability  and  fair  business  methods  en- 
joyed by  firms  and  companies  of  long  standing,  have  resulted  in  making  the 
city  first  in  northern  and  central  New  York  as  a  distributing  center. 

During  1909  the  railroad  and  traction  companies  brought  into  Albany 
1,345,041  tons  of  freight  and  shipped  out  of  Albany  318,560  tons,  this  not 
including  any  freight  brought  into  or  taken  out  from  the  city  by  express. 

During  1908  the  boats  on  the  Hudson  river  at  Albany  carried  2,945,921 
tons  of  freight,  the  tonnage  at  this  point  exclusive  of  canal  freight  being 
1,553,180  tons. 

During  the  year  1909  the  traction  companies  brought  into  Albany  2,023.985 
passengers  and  the  passengers  carried  on  the  steamers  plying  the  Hudson 
river  at  this  point  for  the  year  1906  numbered  1,288,721.  There  is  no  way 
of  telling  how  many  passengers  were  brought  into  Albany  over  the  several 
railroad  lines. 

The  importations  from  foreign  countries  include  almost  every  conceivable 
kind  of  goods  and  the  volume  coming  to  the  Albany  district  is  shown  by 
the  "  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States n 
to  be  largely  in  excess  of  that  to  other  cities  where  the  population  is  greater 
than  Albany's.     I  quote  a  few,  to- wit: 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  year  1909 $1, 263, 152 

Uayton,  Ohio  332, 150 

Springfield,  Mass 760, 641 

Syracuse,  N.   Y 218.536 
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Second. 

The  Lumber  Dietrict  Bite  is  Peculiarly  Well  Located  and  Adapted  for  the 

Terminal. 

As  shown  by  the  map*  and  photos  accompanying  this  brief  there  is  a  strip 
of  ground  bordering  the  river  supplied  with  numerous  slips  connected  with 
the  canal,  which,  during  many  years  formed  a  part  of  the  famous  lumber 
district  of  the  ci&y  of  Albany.  Here  the  river  boot*  as  well  as  barges  can 
come  to  the  dock  for  loading  or  discharging  cargoes,  and  here  this  work  lias 
been  carried  on  for  a  great  many  years.  The  island,  separated  from  the  main- 
land sufficiently  to  permit  of  easy  manipulation  of  boats,  acts  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  stress  of  weather  and  storm  for  vessels  lying  at  the  dock. 

ihe  Blips,  of  course,  will  necessarily  be  enlarged  for  use  of  the  boats  on 
the  Barge  canal  and  connected  with  the  river,  but  this  enlargement  and 
dredging  or  other  work  that  may  be  necessary,  either  in  the  river  or  on  the 
shore,  is  easily  accomplished  because  of  toe  fact  that  the  soil  is  sand  without 
any  rock  or  slate.  Nor  is  there  any  bar  or  obstruction  in  the  river  between 
the  lumber  district  and  deep  water  which  is  of  rock  or  slate.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  soil  is  such  that  dredging  or  excavating  between  the  northern- 
most point  and  deep  water  is  easy  and  inexpensive.  This  is  emphasized 
because  of  the  fact  that  north  of  Albany  and  between  Albany  and  Troy  there 
is  rock  formation  in  the  river  very  difficult  to  remove  and  expensive  in 
working. 

The  lumber  district  tract  extends  north  from  North  Ferry  street  between 
the  Erie  canal  and  the  Hudson  river  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter.  The  part  that  is  proposed  to  be  taken  for  the  Barge  canal  terminus 
is  the  upper  portion  thereof  and  is  that  part  north  of  point  marked  "  C  "  on 
accompanying  map.  The  land  is  level  and  is  well  provided  with  railroad 
shipping  facilities.  The  main  Line  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  extends 
just  west  of  the  Erie  canal  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  map  to  which 
reference  is  made;  a  long  spur  of  the  Delaware  ft  Hudson  RadLroad  extends 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  lumber  district  property;  the  New  York 
Central  (Tivoli  branch)  extends  just  west  of  the  main  line  of  the  Delaware 
ft  Hudson  as  is  shown  on  the  map;  and  the  United  Traction  Company's  line 
between  Albany  and  Troy  extends  west  of  the  Erie  canal  alone  Broadway  as 
is  shown  on  tne  map,  as  well  as  along  the  eastern  border  of  this  property 
and  through  North  Ferry  street.  Tliere  are  various  sidings  from  the  Dela- 
ware ft  Hudson  main  line  just  west  of  the  canal  and  several  sidings  from  the 
New  York  Central  as  indicated  on  the  map. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  location  of  the  railroads  that  Opportunities  for 
shipping  by  rail  as  well  as  by  boat  from  that  section  lying  along  the  river 
front  north  of  the  city  cannot  well  be  excelled.  It  is  possible  that  if  the 
Erie  canal  were  filled  up  H  would  ofter  a  good  bed  for  a  railroad  and  would 
be  extremely  convenient  for  merchants,  manufacturers  and  shippers  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of  Albany. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  there  are  already  large  business  interests 
in  the  locality  of  the  proposed  canal  terminus.  We  would  call  attention  to 
the  large  plant  of  the  United  American  Iron  ft  Steel  Company  on  Mill  street, 
corner  of  Tivoli  street,  and  which  has  a  siding  from  the  New  York  Central 
ft  xludson  River  Railroad;  to  the  American  Meter  Company,  which,  I  believe, 
is  the  largest  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  country;  the  Terminal  Warehouse 
on  Tivoli  street;  the  Car  Wheel  Works  at  the  corner  of  Thacher  street; 
Rath  bone,  Sard  ft  Company,  manufacturers  of  stoves  and  who  are  located 
on  North  Ferry,  Rathbone,  Thacher  and  Learned  streets. 

North  of  the  lumber  district  and  beyond  the  filtration  plant  is  located  the 
Federal  Signal  Company  and  the  Albany  Felt  Company;  and  opposite  the 
filtration  plant  to  the  west  of  the  canal  there  is  a  tract  of  ground  belonging 
to  the  Delaware  ft  Hudson  Railroad  Company,  upon  which  it  is  understood 
are  to  be  erected  car  shops  and  freight  yards.  Several  large  manufacturing 
concerns,  it  is  expected,  are  about  to  erect  factories  on  the  lands  north  of 
the  lumber  district  site. 

We  have  shown  on  the  map  which  is  marked  "  Kxhibit  No.  2  "  the  proposed 
location  for  the  terminal  indicated,  the  same  extending  from  point  marked 
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41  C  "  to  the  northern  end  of  the  lumber  district.  Below  Bridge  street  most 
of  the  lumber  yards  that  are  now  doing  business  are  located.  This  location 
for  the  terminal  is  thus  placed  where  it  will  interfere  but  very  little  with 
any  established    business. 

An  examination  of  Exhibit  No.  3,  which  is  a  map  of  the  city,  will  show 
the  location  of  the  lumber  district  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  city,  and 
will  illustrate  very  clearly  the  very  fortunate  position  of  the  lumber  district 
as  regards  means  for  transhipment  of  goods. 

We  have  obtained  several  photographs  which  we  offer  as  exhibits  and 
referring  to  Exhibit  No.  4,  which  is  taken  at  the  point  marked  "A"  on 
Exhibit  No.  2,  looking  north,  will  be  found  on  the  extreme  left  the  main 
line  of  the  Delaware  ft  Hudson  Railroad  Company,  the  Erie  canal  in  the 
center  and  the  lumber  district  at  the  right  and  front.  This  also  shows  the 
low,  level  land  with  the  slips  running  from  the  canal  toward  the  river 
peculiarly   adapted   for   loading  and  unloading  boats. 

Exhibit  No.  5  is  a  view  taken  from  the  point  marked  "  B "  on  Exhibit 
No.  2,  also  looking  north  and  shows  the  track  of  the  Delaware  ft  Hudson 
Railroad  along  the  river  front. 

Exhibit  No.  6  is  a  view  taken  from  the  point  marked  "A"  on  Exhibit  No.  2, 
looking  south  therefrom.  The  bridge  in  the  distance  is  the  New  York  Central 
ft  Hudson  River  Railroad  bridge  at  Livingston  avenue. 

Exhibit  No.  7  is  a  photograph  looking  north  from  point  marked  "C"  on 
Exhibit  No.  2  and  shows  this  section  of  the  lumber  district  which  ie  sug- 
gested for  the  proposed  terminal.  It  also  shows  the  island  in  the  river  to 
tne  right  and  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  flat,  level  land. 

There  seems  to  be  no  requirement  for  a  canal  terminal  which  is  not 
abundantly  possessed  by  the  lumber  district  site.  Its  proximity  to  the  rail- 
roads; its  position  favorable  for  the  dockage  of  large  river  steamers;  the 
protection  afforded  the  harbor  by  the  island;  the  topography  of  the  district 
and  surrounding  country;  the  very  nature  of  the  soil,  easy  to  work  and  at 
tin  same  time  solid  and  capable  of  sustaining  load,  makes  the  lumber  district 
site  not  only  well  qualified,  but  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Barge  canal. 

Thibd. 

The  Minimum  Expense  of  Operation  and  Maintenance  ie  Obtainable  aere. 

The  passage  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  in  the  Hudson  river  to  the  lumber 
district  site  may  be  quickly  and  expeditiously  made.  The  distance  is  about 
four  miles;  the  route  is  direct  and  without  interference  from  artificial  or 
natural  obstructions.  The  harbor  would  be  ample  for  a  large  number  of 
boats  around  the  island  as  well  as  within  the  slips  which  are  now  partly 
prepared  to  receive  them. 

Ihe  land  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price  from  the  Van  Rensselaer 
Land  Company.  The  title  to  the  property  has  been  in  the  Van  Rensselaer 
family  for  two  hundred  years  or  more. 

Foubth. 

Albany  ie  the  Place  by  Natural  Selection  for  the  Barge  Oanal  Terminus. 

The  location  is  such  that  no  expensive  dredging  is  necessary.  It  is  level 
and  of  slight  elevation  above  the  river.  The  soil  is  sand  and  gravel  free 
from  rock  and  easily  worked.  There  is  no  rocky  ledge  or  barrier  in  the 
river  between  Albany  and  deep  water.  The  property  is  surrounded  by  largo 
consumers  of  freight  carried  by  the  canal.  The  greatest  railroads  of  this 
country  are  conveniently  at  hand.  The  property  can  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  figure.     There  is  abundant  room  for  expansion. 

All  of  these  conditions  make  the  proposed  place  an  ideal  one  for  the 
terminus  of  the  canal  at  Albany. 
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Fifth. 
The  Eastern  Terminus  of  the  Barge  Canal  Bhould  be  at  Albany, 
There  are  other  locations  for  the  terminus  within  the  city  of  Albany 
which  are  convenient  and  accessible.  We  have  favored  the  lumber  district 
because  of  its  peculiar  adaptability  for  loading  and  unloading  boats  and  ite 
connection  with  the  railroads.  However,  whichever  site  may  be  chosen  we 
are  eure  that  Albany  ie  the  most  desirable,  convenient  and  suitable  place  for 
the  termimie  for  the  reason*  hereinbefore  stated,  and  that  it  must  be  placed 
within  our  borders. 

FREDERICK   W.   CAMERON, 
For  the  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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BUFFALO  —  ADDITIONAL  PROPERTY  OFFERED  FOR  CANAL  TERM 

INAL  PURPOSES. 

38  Nobth  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1910. 

Alexander  R.  Smith,  Secretary  Canal  Terminal  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Deab  Sol — I  respectfully  submit  for  consideration  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  Barge  Canal  terminals  at  Buffalo,  in  addition  to  those  recom- 
mended by  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Buffalo;  said  additional  terminals  and 
suggestions  are  shown  on  a  map  (mailed  you  under  separate  cover)  which  map 
is,  in  peart,  a  copy  of  the  map  given  you  by  Francis  G.  Ward,  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  showing  the  recommendations  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  aire  thought  by  many  in  Buffalo  and  New  York  to  be  inadequate 
Barge  Canal  terminals  at  Buffalo. 

The  said  recommendations  do  not  provide  for  any  State  lands  or  docks 
on  Buffalo  river  or  on  City  Ship  canal  ("Inner  Harbor n)  or  for  a  pro- 
tected canal  boat  slip  connecting  the  proposed  State  lands  on  Outer  Harbor 
with  the  "Inner  Harbor;"  such  protected  slip  is  very  important  but  would 
not  be  practical  from  the  Outer  Harbor  terminal  lands,  shown  on  Colonel 
Ward's  map  extending  as  it  would  through  lands  of  the  Connecting  Terminal 
Railroad  which  could  not  be  acquired  by  the  State,  and  if  acquired  would 
not  furnish  a  suitable  location  for  the  slip,  since  it  would  at  that  point 
open  into  a  vessel  turning  basin,  unsafe  for  canal  boats. 

The  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  State  to  acquire  the  U.  S.  Government  lands  lying  in  front  of 
outer  lots  numbers  37  and  38  as  proposed  in  the  plan  submitted  by  Colonel 
Ward  and  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  being  660  feet  in  width,  and 
indicated  on  accompanying  map  as  belonging  to  U.  S.  Government  and  Lake 
Erie  Dock  Company;  to  exchange  the  same  for  a  like  amount  owned  by 
the  Connecting  Terminal  Railroad  (Pennsylvania  Railroad),  lying  in 
front  of  outer  lots  numbers  39,  40  and  41  acid  adjoining  the  lands  under 
water  in  front  of  Sweet  and  Curtis  property  on  the  north.  This  would  bring 
the  State  lands  opposite  the  Peck  slip  and  in  a  position  for  a  canal  slip 
connecting  the  Outer  Harbor  with  the  City  Ship  canal  and  Buff  am  River. 

2.  The  State  to  purchase  577  feet  on  the  City  Ship  canal  320  feet  in  depth, 
being  175  feet  owned  by  J.  Talman  Budd,  175  feet  by  Mrs.  Perew  and  227 
feet  owned  by  Sweet  and  Curtis,  all  as  shown  on  map.  This  land  is  in  outer 
lots  numbers  41,  42  and  43. 

3.  The  southerly  460  feet  of  the  last  mentioned  property  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  like  amount  owned  by  the  Connecting  Terminal  Railroad  in  outer  lots 
numbers  40  and  41  adjoining  the  Sweet  and  Curtis  property  on  the  north 
and  opposite  Peck  slip.  This  exchange  would  bring  the  State's  Inner  Harbor 
property  in  part  opposite  its  Outer  Harbor  property,  and  thus  complete 
the  provision  for  the  canal  slip  connecting  the  Inner  and  Outer  Harbors. 

The  proposition  to  exchange  as  above  set  forth  instead  of  directly  acquiring 
the  necessary  Inner  Harbor  lands  from  the  Connecting  Terminal  Railroad  is 
made  because  that  railroad  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  part  with  its  land 
by  sale  but  would  in  all  probability  readily  make  the  exchange  suggested  and 
also  the  exchange  of  lands  on  the  Outer  Harbor,  because  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  or  its  subsidiary  companies  are  soon  to  ask  the  State  for  grants  of 
land  under  water  lying  opposite  the  uplands  owned  by  them  on  the  Outer 
Harbor.  Furthermore,  the  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the  railroad  by  the  ex- 
changes are  fully  as  valuable  and  as  suitable  for  its  purposes  as  *hoee  to  be 
given  up  by  it.  An  arrangement  for  trackage  over  the  State  land  can  be  made, 
and  the  railroad  largely  benefited. 
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These  suggestions,  if  adopted,  would  involve  a  cost  to  the  State  of  about 
$960,000  in  excess  of  the  expenditures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  Colonel  Ward  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  this  figure  including 
the  cost  of  the  land  and  the  additional  construction  expense.  A  deduction 
should  be  made  from  this  figure  for  the  saving  which  would  be  effected  by 
the  elimination  of  part  of  the  work  required  under  the  existing  plan  which 
could  be  dispensed  with  under  the  one  now  submitted,  as,  for  instance,  ex- 
tensive improvements  of  the  Erie  basin. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are: 

1.  Hie  furnishing  of  a  safe  and  convenient  route  for  canal  boats  to  pass 
between  the  canal  or  the  Erie  basin  and  the  Outer  Harbor  without  exposure 
to  rough  weather  at  harbor  entrance  on  the  way. 

2.  a  safe,  convenient  and  short  means  of  access  for  canal  boats  from  the 
Buffalo  river,  Ohio  basin  and  City  Ship  canal  to  the  Outer  Harbor  without 
ths  exposure  referred  to,  also  very  much  shortening  the  route. 

3.  Tt*  furnishing  of  a  safe  and  convenient  basin  on  the  inner  harbor,  as 
well  as  the  outer  harbor,  for  canal  boats  to  lis  in  while  waiting  to  receive 
or  discharge  cargoes  or  during  the  closed  season. 

4.  The  furnishing  of  dockage  on  the  inner  harbor,  for  the  receipt  or  dis- 
charge of  cargo,  with  connections  with  all  railroads. 

By  this  plan  canal  terminals  will  be  secured  which  will  meet  all  require- 
ments for  many  years  to  come,  at  an  expense  which  is  trivial  in  comparison 
with  the  object  attained. 

If  this  plan  is  to  be  adopted  U  should  be  done  as  promptly  as  possible  as 
improvements  of  the  lands  to  be  acquired  are  under  consideration,  and  if 
improved  a  very  largely  increased  expenditure  would  be  involved. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  TALMAN  BUDD. 
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We,  the  undersigned  —  vessel  owners,  building  material  interests,  realty- 
owners,  manufacturers,  etc. —  deprecating  the  policy  which  has  prevailed  for 
a  number  of  years,  in  the  dock  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  relative 
to  the  lack  of  wharfage  facilities,  for  the  use  of  those  types  of  vessels  doing 
business  in  and  around  the  harbors  and  on  the  rivers  and  canals  of  the  State, 
in  the  business  sections  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  and  desirous  of  relief 
from  the  intolerable  condition  of  congestion,  which  said  policy  has  entailed, 
do  respectfully  request  of  the  "State  Canal  Terminal  Commission,"  created 
under  chapter  438  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  and  of  the  "  Commissioner  of  Docks 
and  Ferries  "  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  they  recommend  the  acquisition, 
by  both  the  State  and  city  respectively,  of  a  public  pier,  or  piers,  in  the  fol- 
lowing places: 

On  the  Manhattan  side  of  the  East  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  foot  of  Dover 
street,  and  on  the  Brooklyn  shore  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  street  and  the  foot 
of  Degraw  street.  Which  piers  would  be  invaluable  to  all  business  interests 
in  those  vicinities  and  for  a  radius  of  two  miles  around. 

New  York,  Buffalo  and  Great  Lakes  Transportation  Co.,  M.  H.  Tracy, 
President;  F.  W.  Jarvis  Company;  Jas.  A.  Walsh  &  Co.;  The  Tim  mine  Trans- 
portation Co.,  Inc.;  M.  J.  Fitzgerald  Co.;  Elizabethport  Coal  Co.;  C.  E. 
Bagwall;  The  Croton  Water  Co.,  T.  F.  Timmdns,  Superintendent;  Johnson 
Lighterage  Co.,  T.  J.  Johnson;  Andrew  Bailey;  L.  W.  Beasley,  Jr.;  The 
Export  Lighterage  Co.;  F.  H.  Heneman;  H.  T.  A.  Lee  Lighterage;  H.  H. 
Lee  Company,  Henry  H.  Lee,  President;  Steam  Hoisting;  Empire  Lighterage 
A  Wrecking  Co.,  59  and  61  Pearl  street,  New  York,  J.  H.  Van  Wie,  President; 
Hudson  River  Lighterage  Co.;  Anderson  Transfer  Co.,  J.  M.  Kelly;  The  Sim- 
mons Transportation  Co.,  M.  M.  Morris ;  Robins  &  Wright  Co.,  J.  P.  Wright, 
President;  Shortland  Brothers  Co.,  T.  F.  Shortland,  Treasurer;  Behree  &  Co. 
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To  the  Honorable,  The  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York: 

The  undersigned,  citizens,  business  firms,  and  manufacturers  of  the  city  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  earnestly  and  respectfully  UTge  the  adoption  by  your  Commission 
of  a  plan  for  a  harbor  in  the  Barge  canal  in  Utica,  whereby  what  is  known 
as  the  "  New  River  Channel "  may  be  made  into  a  harbor  for  its  entire  length. 
By  such  a  plan  the  harbor  would  be  convenient  for  and  accessible  to  all  the 
business  interests  in  the  city. 

Valuation 
Bradstreet's 
American    Hard    Wall    Piaster   Co.,   J.    L.    Hughes,    Manager,        report,  1910 

plaster  manufacturers    $50,  000  00 

G.    F.    Weaver's   Sons'   Co.,   G'.   F.   Weaver,   Treasurer,   brick 

manufacturers    35, 000  00 

F.  Ei  Conley  Stone  Co.,  G.  A.  Hunter,  Treasurer,  stone  quarries 

anil  dealers   35,  000  00 

P.  McGough  Estate,  coaJ  dealers 10,  000  00 

Marrone  &  Lafarro,  wholesale  grocers 60, 000  00 

Gulf  Brewing  Co.,  W.  N.  Welch,  President,  brewers 75,  000  00 

Eagle  Brewing  Co.,  P.  W.  Purcell,  brewers 100,  000  00 

Tomanio  Bros.,  grocers  10,  000  00 

Giblin  k  Co.,  iron  foundries 150, 000  00 

Elboeuf  Knitting  Co.,  Van  R.  Weaver,  Manager,  knit  goods 

manufacturers    50,  000  00 

Roberts  Hardware  Co.,  wholesale  hardware 500,  000  00 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  Geo.  Beatty,  Manager,  Utica  station 

Ronan  k  Jones,  coal  dealers 10, 000  00 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  J.  G.  Sweeney,  Superintendent 1,  000,  000  00 

National  Biscuit  Co 1,  000, 000  00 

Xelhs,  Amos  k  Swift,  lumber  dealers 100,  000  00 

Mohawk  Valley  Brick  k  Supply  Co.,  brick  manufacturers 10,000  00 

I'tica  Pipe  Foundry  Co.,  J.  A.  Kernan,  Treasurer,  V.  1.  pipe 

manufacturers    1,000, 000  00 

J.   C.  Dewhurst,  contractor 5.  000  00 

Rocco  Perretta  k  Co.,  Rocco  Perretta,  wholesale  grocers 20,000  00 

Frank  L.  Jones,  dealer  in  boilers  awl  mill  supplies 50,  000  00 

Smythe-Despard   Co.,  D.    DeWitt  Smythe,   mill   supplies,  belt 

manufacturing    50,  000  00 

Moore-Sheldon  Co.,  merchants 75,  000  00 

Lsmay  k  Daggett,  merchants 5,  000  00 

Brown  k  Griffith,  grocers 100 ,  000  00 

J.  F.  Hughes  Construction  Co.,  J.  R.  Hughes,  contractors 20,000  00 

Oha*,  C  Kellogg'e  Sons  Co.,  Spencer  Kellogg,  lumber 400,  000  00 

A.  A.  BaJlou,  coal 

Utica  Lawn  Trimmer  Co.,  C.  G.  Bennett,  manufacturers 3,  000  00 

Roberts  k  Norton,  C.  G.  Bennett,  machinists 10,  000  00 

A.  W.  Steates  k  Co.,  merchants 

Jones  of  Utica  Trucking  Co.,  J.  H.  Jones,  trucking 20.  000  00 

W.  G.   Hollinsworth,  veterinary 

Radell  k  Bowman,  mill  -supplies 35.  000  00 

Steaites  k  Ryan,  merchants 3:5,  000  00 

McLoughlin  Bros.,  coal  and  feed 100. 000  00 

Thos.  C.   Peters  Printing   Co 5.  000  00 

Itica  Motor  Car  Co.,  Francis  P.  Miller.  President 35.  TOO  00 
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Brad  si  reel's 
report.  l.«io. 

International  Extract  ft  Color  Co.,  Prat*  G.  Smith $75,000  00 

Joseph  Wurz,  Alderman,  1st  Ward 

A.  8.  Evans  Co.,  merchants 10, 000  00 

Charles  MrUar  ft  Son  Co,,  A.  H.  Dobsoo,  Treasurer,  wholesale 

plumbing  and  mill  supplies 300, 000  00 

Thomas  R.  Proctor 

Thompson,  Richard*  ft  Brady,  merchants 

Charles  V.  Sohratn,  merchant 20. 000  00 

John  J.  Town,  coal 35,000  On 

Central  Stone  Co.,  manufacturing  stone  blocks 10.  000  00 

C.  Sautter,  merchant 50, 000  00 

John  C.  Helber  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Theo.  W.  Heiber,  President*  whole- 
sale dry  goods 200, 000  00 

Hammond  Beef  Co.,  John  A.  Bach,  Manager,  Utica  branch 35,000  00 

Utica  Cold  Storage  ft  Warehouse  Co.,  Albert  S.  Brinkerhoff, 

Tieasurer  35, 000  00 

Armour  ft  Co.,  P.  A.  Hojt,  Manager 

Adrian  Lee's  Sons 50, 000  00 

Utica  Carting  Oo.,  T.  J.  Lennon,  Trucking 30,  000  00 

G.  M.  Jones  ft  Co.,  G.  M.  Jones,  President,  wholesalers,  fruit..  100,000  00 

McLeod  a  Ormsby,  wholesalers 35, 000  00 

Oneida  County  dreameries  Co 35, 000  00 

Griffin  ft  Hkxxie,  wholesale  grocers 150, 000  00 

Bowen-Gaus   Shoe  Co.,  P.  J.   Bowen,  Treasurer,  wholesalers, 

shoes  50, 000  00 

T.  R.  Thomas  ft  Co.,  wholesale  fruit 75, 000  00 

t.  £.  Linkie,  wholesale  fruit 75. 000  00 

Johnson  ft  Murray,  wholesale  grocers 250,000  00 

D.  D.  Winston  ft  Co.,  wholesale  grocers 200, 000  00 

Williams  ft  Kimrie,  Inc.,  produce  merchants 20. 000  00 

F.  C.  Ogden,  feed 75. 000  00 

W.  B.  Parry  ft  Sons,  wholesale  hardware 35, 000  00 

MiHon  T.  Jones,  wholesale  hardware 35, 000  00 

Charles  W.   Wicks 

SwartzchiKL  ft  Sulzberger  Co.,  M.  E.  Msrrill,  Manager,  Utica 

branch    

Morris  ft  Co.,  P.  Rhodes,  Manager 

vv'est  End  Brewing  Co.,  P.  X.  Matt,  President,  brewers 1, 000,000  00 

Emil  J.  George,  coal  and  wood 10, 000  00 

Charles  Passe  ft  Co.,  coal  end  wood 20,000  00 

Utica  Knitting  Co.,  Geo.  W.  Oatley,  Assistant  Treasurer 1, 000, 000  00 

Utica  Steam  Engine  ft  Boiler  Works,  T.  P.  Keough,  Secretary.         100, 000  00 

Utica  Sweeping  ft  Contracting  Co.,  P.  E,  Qurtwerf,  contractors 

WaW  ft  Sianott,  merchants 10,000  00 

Williams  ft  Morgan,  Chas.  Williams,  President,  merchants 35, 000  00 

F.  P.  Ashley 

Henry  Soneehl  

Fuller  Storage  ft  Transfer  Co.,  Onan  Puller,  President 

Adams  Express  Co.,  C.  D.  Nurtt,  Agent 

Wallingi  Carriage  Works,  L.  B.  Parks,  Manager 

Field  ft  Start,  wholesale  grocers 150, 000  00 

J.  H.  Lamb,  coal  and  wood 

W.  J.  Sullivan  Trucking  Co.,  W.  J.  Sullivan,  trucking  company  5,000  00 

Charles  J.  Amrhein,  meats 3, 000  00 

M.  J.  Goldbas,  Alderman,  2d  Ward % 

J.  A.  Auert,  grocer - 36.  000  00 

T.  W.  Baxter  Oo.,  dealers 85,000  00 

J.  Benjamin  Brady,  Alderman 

Charles  C.  Weaver 

Marrone  ft  Russo 
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Valuation 

report,  IjIO. 

CI.  J.  Mamme,  Alderman,  5th  Ward 

M.  J.  C  ailaghan,  Alderman,  13th  Ward 

Edward  B.  Cash,  Alderman,  7th  Ward 

John  P.  Sheehan  &  Co.,  wholesalers $35, 000  00 

W.  J.  SulHvan,  Alderman,  11th  Ward 

A.  M.  Dickinson,  Alderman,  l&th  Ward 

E.  K.  Miller,  Alderman,  12th  Ward 

Edward  J.  ilirt,  Alderman,  9th  Ward 

AJbert  H.  Geirabach,  Alderman,  3d  Ward 
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NEW  YORK  CITY,  BOROUGH  OF  BRONX,  STATEMENT  FILED   WITH 
COMMISSION  BY  NORTH  SIDE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


HOUSJC   OF  REPRESENTATIVES,    DECEMBER    15,    1906. 

Statement  Submitted  by  James  L.  Wells,  Representing  The  North  Side 
Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Before  the  Committee  ox 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  in  Favob  of  an  Appropriation  for  the  Com- 
pletion OF  THE  HABIEM  SHIP  CANAL. 

Mb.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen. —  The  North  Side  Board  of  Trade  of  the 
City  of  New  York  has  requested  me  to  respectfully  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration the  following  statement  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Harlem  ship  canal. 

The  Nature  of  the  Improvement  This  improvement  consists  in  widening 
and  deepening  the  channel  of  the  Harlem  river,  Bronx  kills  and  Spuyten 
Duyvil  creek  in  the  city  of  New  York  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  ship  canal 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river  with  those  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

This  is  not  a  New,  Local  or  Expensive  Proposition.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  meritorious  projects  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Always  Navigable  Streams.  Ever  since  their  discovery  by  the  Dutch  the 
Harlem  river  and  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  have  been  regarded  as  navigable 
streams.  In  Colonial  times  and  long  afterwards  they  furnished  the  natural 
waterway  for  the  farmers  of  Manhattan  and  the  great  territory  beyond  to 
transport  their  products  and  supplies,  to  and  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
During  our  War  for  Independence  these  streams  were  constantly  used  by  the 
contending  armies  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  munitions  and  provisions 
to  the  numerous  forts  along  their  banks. 

The  Available  Depth  of  the  Water  in  these  estuaries,  before  their  improve- 
ment by  the  United  States  began,  was  from  eight  to  ten  feet. 

Part  of  the  Canal  System  of  New  York.  The  improvement  of  these  water- 
mays  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  original  plan  of  Gouverneur  Morris  for 
connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  ocean.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New 
York  gave  this  project  his  hearty  approval.  He  formulated  the  necessary 
legislation  for  its  accomplishment  by  the  State  of  New  York.  He  would  have 
secured  its  enactment  had  it  not  been  for  his  untimely  death. 

An  Arm  of  the  Sea.  In  1837  the  learned  Chancellor  Walworth  judicially 
decided  that  "  the  Harlem  river  is  a  public  highway  and  an  arm  of  the  sea." 
(Renwick  v.  Morris,  7  Hill,  576.)  Vice-Chancellor  McGoun  in  1839  also 
decided  in  the  Matter  of  the  Water  Commissioners  that  "  the  Harlem  river  is 
o  navigable  stream.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  through  it.  It  is  an  arm  of 
the  sea."  (3  Edwards  Chancery  Reports,  289-291.)  The  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Yiork  also  flnsilry  deemed  it  to  be  unwise  to  subject  these  waters 
to  the  control  of  private  individuals  or  corporations  desiring  to  improve  their 
navigation  and  collect  tolls. 

Comparative  Availability.  The  coast  survey,  hydrographic  charts  and  other 
official  maps  established  the  fact  that  the  natural  navigable  capacity  of  the 
Harlem  river  compared  favorably  with  any  of  the  harbors  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Eastport,  Maine,  to  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Those  competent  to 
judge  declared  that  the  lower  Harlem  was  a  better  stream  for  commercial 
purposes  than  the  Seine  at  Paris  (see  Report  of  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green,  New 
York  Park  Commissioner  1868).  Others  positively  assert  that  it  compared 
favorably  with  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  the  Weser  at  Bremen  and  the  Elbe  at 
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The  Public  Necessity  of  improving  the  Harlem  river  and  Spuyten  Duyvil 
creek  and  of  converting  these  streams  into  a  ship  canal  was  determined  by 
the  United  States  authorities  in  1874,  more  than  thirty-two  years  ago. 

A  Great  Convenience.  In  1874  Congress  made  a  small  appropriation  for  the 
survey  of  these  streams.  In  1875  Colonel  John  Newton,  United  States  Engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  work,  in  his  report  to  General  Humphreys,  Chief 
Engineer  U.  S.  A.,  recommended  the  improvement  and  said,  "  it  would,  if 
made,  constitute  a  great  convenience  for  vessels  passing  through  the  Harlem 
to  Long  Island  sound."  He  also  said  in  his  report  "  it  must  be  the  depot 
for  vast  supplies  of  lumber,  stone,  brick,  cement,  lath,  lime  and  other  building 
materials" 

Official  Investigations.  Congressional  committees  as  well  as  the  engineers 
of  the  War  Department  have  frequently  examined  and  reported  in  favor  of 
the  improvement. 

A  Part  of  New  York's  Harbor.  The  Board  of  Engineers  on  December  7, 
1892,  answering  certain  questions  submitted  to  them  in  reference  to  the  im- 
provement, said:  "  the  Harlem  river,  in  its  natural  and  present  condition, 
is  a  large  and  important  part  of  New  York's  harbor  and  offers  location  for 
wharves,  manufactures  and  ship  yards  superior  to  any  unoccupied  water 
fronts  on  Manhattan  island.  The  rapidly  increasing  demands  of  commerce 
and  navigation  preclude  the  notion  that  anything  should  be  done  to  diminish 
the  harbor  accommodations."  (See  Report  of  General  Scho field,  U.  S.  A.,  to 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Benefits  Resulting  from  the  Work.  Secretaries  of  War  have  from  time  to 
time  officially  reported  to  Congress  that  the  work  already  done  has  made 
a  reduction  in  freight  rates,  increased  the  facilities  for  handling  shipments, 
caused  a  material  saving  in  the  time  and  cost  of  transportation  and  that  the 
completion  of  the  work  would  constitute  a  great  convenience  to  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

Endorsements  and  Petitions.  The  advisability  of  this  improvement  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  Legis- 
lative department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by  chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trade  and  other  organizations,  and  by  thousands  of  prominent  business 
men  in  all  the  large  cities  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Mississippi 
river.    The  petitions  are  matters  of  official  record. 

Further  Discussion  Unnecessary.  The  time  has  long  since  elapsed  for  a 
further  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  this  important  project.  The  General 
Government  is  already  committed  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work  to  com- 
pletion by  the  large  sums  of  money  it  has  already  expended  upon  it  and  the 
heavy  expenses  it  has  imposed  upon  the  city  of  New  York. 

If  "this  improvement  was  advisable  in  1874  and  1886  when  authorized  b> 
the  Government  it  certainly  is  much  more  so  now  with  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  City,  State  and  Nation  in  population,  wealth,  commerce  and 
manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  Growth  of  City  Shows  its  Necessity.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  New 
York  city  north  of  Ninty-eighth  street  shows  the  necessity  of  this  improve- 
ment. This  growth  alone  would  justify  the  most  liberal  expenditures  by  the 
General  Government  in  order  to  facilitate  commerce  by  the  completion  of  the 
work. 

In  1874,  when  Colonel  Newton's  plans  were  adopted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  portion  of  Manhattan  on  the  southerly  and  westerly  side  of  the 
Harlem  river  was  comparatively  sparsely  settled  and  the  assessed  value  of 
its  real  estate  was  only  about  $70,000,000.  Now  its  population  is  over  500,000 
and  the  assessed  value  or  its  real  estate  is  over  $700,000,000. 

In  1874  the  population  of  that  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  north  and 
east  of  the  Harlem  river,  now  called  The  Borough  of  The  Bronx,  was  about 
36,000  and  the  asssessed  value  of  its  real  estate  was  about  $22,000,000.  Now 
upwards  of  350,000  people  have  their  homes  and  their  business  interests  in 
The  Bronx  and  the  assessed  value  of  its  taxable  real  estate  was  in  January, 
1906,  $360,543,727. 
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Since  January  I,  1881,  the  estimated  cost  of  new  buildings  erected  in  The 
Bronx  has  been  approximately  $229,000,000.  The  cost  of  those  erected  during 
the  past  three  years  has  been  approximately  $90,000,000. 

These  figures  show  a  total  population  on  both  sides  of  the  Harlem  river 
of  over  850,000.  This  is  a  population  greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  six- 
teen states  of  the  Union  and  greater  than  that  of  five  of  them  combined. 
This  is  a  population  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  State  of  New  York  when 
the  Erie  canal  was  first  suggested. 

These  figures  also  show  that  the  taxable  value  of  real  estate  alone  con- 
tiguous to  the  Harlem  river  is  greater  than  the  total  combined  taxable  value 
of  all  the  real  and  personal  property  in  any  one  of  thirty-four  states  of  the 
Union  and  greater  than  that  of  eleven  of  our  states  together. 

A  growth  so  extraordinary  as  this  in  itself  creates  commerce,  and  the 
Harlem  river  situated  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  this  great  population  is  the 
natural  carrier  and  its  docks  the  storage  and  distributing  depot  for  the  bulky 
merchandise  of  this  large  and  enterprising  community. 

Why  the  Improvement  is  Advisable.  We  hold  that  the  completion  of  this 
improvement  is  advisable  for  the  following  among  other  reasons. 

1.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  whole 
country  and  especially  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  is  pledged  to  finish  the  work  expeditiously 
and  as  a  condition  precedent  thereto  has  required  the  city  of  New  York  to 
comply  with  its  terms  and  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  furtherance  of 
the  project. 

3.  It  will  afford  a  new,  shorter  and  safer  route  for  state  and  interstate 
commerce. 

4.  It  will  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  and  save  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  in  time  and  money. 

5.  It  will  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  harbor  of  New  York  by  adding  to  it 
eight  miles  of  available  water  front. 

6.  It  will  assist  in  relieving  the  congestion  of  the  docks  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

7.  It  has  already  caused  and  will  continue  to  cause  large  transfer  freight 
stations  and  new  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  to  locate  on  either 
side  of  the  improved  ship  canal. 

The  Geographical  Position  of  the  Harlem  river  demonstrates  the  practica- 
bility as  well  as  the  advisability  of  converting  that  stream  and  its  natural 
extensions,  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  and  Bronx  kills,  into  a  ship  canal. 

No  Great  Engineering  Difficulties  are  connected  with  the  project. 

The  Plans  for  the  Project.  The  original  project  was  adopted  by  the  War 
Department  in  1874.  The  existing  project  was  adopted  June  18,  1878,  and 
modified  and  enlarged  October  7,  1886.  These  final  plans  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuous channel  about  7  miles  long,  400  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep  at  mean 
low  water,  from  the  East  river  to  the  Hudson  river,  except  about  1,300  feet 
north  of  Highbridge,  where  the  width  was  made  354  feet,  and  at  the  rock 
cut  through  Dyckman's  Meadow,  where  the  width  was  reduced  to  350  feet 
and  the  depth  increased  to  18  feet  (see  Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers, 
1906,  appendix  E,  page  129). 

Progress  of  the  Work.  Actual  work  under  the  existing  plan  on  the  im- 
provement began  in  January,  1888,  and  has  progressed  slowly  since  that  time. 
The  work  has  been  confined  to  the  Harlem  river  and  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek. 
No  actual  work  has  yet  been  done  on  the  Bronx  kills. 

What  has  been  Accomplished.  The  most  expensive  part  of  the  work, 
namely,  the  rock  cut  through  Dyckman's  Meadow,  has  been  completed.  The 
engineer  in  charge,  in  his  report  for  1906,  says  the  work  has  resulted 
"  in  completing  a  channel  150  to  400  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep  at  mean  low 
water  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  East  river.  From  McComb's  Dam  Bridge 
to  the  East  river  the  width  varies  from  150  to  400  feet;  at  and  near  the 
Hudson  river  it  is  400  feet  ioide."  (See  Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers, 
1906,  appendix  E,  page  129.) 
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The  Estimated  Cost  of  the  Work  of  improving  the  Harlem  river  and  Spuy- 
ten  Duyvil  creek  is  $2,700,000  (see  Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1900, 
appendix  E,  page  129). 

The  Amount  Expended  on  this  Improvement  from  1874  to  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  June  30,  1906,  was  $1,332,551.91  (see  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers, 
1906,  appendix  E,  page  129).  This  has  been  at  the  average  rate  of  $41,600 
per  year. 

The  Amount  Required  to  Complete  the  Work,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  above  mentioned,  will  be  $1,305,000  or  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  $270,000,000,  the  value  of  the  tonnage  carried  on  the  Har- 
lem ship  canal  during  the  year  1905.  If  appropriations  in  the  future  be  made 
at  the  same  average  annual  amounts  as  in  the  past,  it  will  require  thirty-one 
years  longer  to  complete  the  improvement. 

The  Cost  of  Maintenance.  This  cannot  now  be  determined  as  the  improve- 
ment is  not  yet  completed.  Engineers  with  whom  we  have  consulted  assure 
us  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  improvement  when  finished  will  be  com- 
paratively light. 

The  Character  of  the  Commerce  on  the  Harlem  is  shown  by  the  class  of 
vessels  using  the  river  and  by  the  great  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
numerous  railroad  freight  stations,  Urge  lumber,  brick,  coal  and  other  busi- 
nesses established  on  or  contiguous  to  the  stream. 

Vessels  Employed  in  Trade  on  the  Harlem,  1905. 
Class.  Trips  made.        Tonnage.  Draft. 

Steamboats 32,882        50  to     541  8  to  15  ft 

Sailing  vessels 850        90  to  1,000  5  to  22  ft. 

Barges,  canal  boats  and  lighters 26,051        90  to     700  4  to  20  ft. 

Total 59,683 

(Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1906,  Appendix  E,  page  957.) 

The  following  statistics  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  War  Department  show  the  character  of  commerce  on  the  Harlem  river 
during  the  years  1904  and  1906. 

Tonnage  1904.  Tonnage  1905. 

Ashes,  etc 263,495  278,419 

Building  stone 160,264  136,963 

Brick 880,908  310,645 

Cement,  lime  and  sand 193,556  471,600 

Coal  and  other  fuel 2,516,288  3,103,738 

Fertilizers 14,328 

Fruit  and  farm  products 3,103  5,102 

Grain,  flour  and  feed 377,142  544,134 

Hay  and  straw 72,858  20,836 

Ice 172,493  200,402 

Iron 25,035  63,198 

Lumber  and  timber 127,216  304,634 

Merchandise,  general   4,264,077  4,506,500 

Petroleum 51.850 

Total  tonnage    9,130,763  9,998,021 

The  Amount  of  Commerce  Existing.  The  commerce  of  the  Harlem  river, 
which  is  steadily  increasing,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  belonging 
to  the  East  river  and  New  York  harbor  that  a  separate  statement  cannot  be 
accurately  made.  Investigations,  instituted  by  the  North  Side  Board  of 
Trade,  show  that  the  amount  is  much  larger  than  that  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  year  1905. 
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The  Average  Increase  in  the  Amount  of  Freight  handled  by  the  larger 
shippers  on  the  river  who  have  reported  to  our  board  was  in  1905,  36  per  cent, 
over  that  of  1904. 

The  Amount  of  Tonnage  and  the  Value  of  the  same  carried  on  the  Harlem 
river  are  shown  in  the  following  table  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  War  Department: 

*'*«'■  Tonnage.  Value. 

1 8*W  1,663.844     

1 W  2.542,155     

M9  3.003.039     

MX*  2.384.466  $1 15.5015,423 

IN»3  5.010.376  100.140.712 

1H»3  7.533.504  203.707.376 

I5l03  6.010.386  282,186.100 

1 W4  9,130,763  231,384,004 

1905  9,998,021  270,210,309 

The  Value  of  the  Tonnage  carried  on  the  Harlem  in  1905  was  $270,210,309, 
an  amount  as  large  as  the  total  combined  value  of  all  the  taxable  real  and 
personal  property  of  six  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  as  great  as  that  of 
the  total  taxable  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  any  one  of  seventeen 
of  them. 

Such  an  amount  of  commerce  justifies  every  dollar  spent  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  this  important  water  way.  The  demands  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  should  not  be  ignored.    .    .    . 

The  Congested  Condition  of  the  River.  The  commerce  of  the  river  has 
increased  so  rapidly  and  become  so  immense  that  navigation  below  149th 
Street  Bridge  has  become  dangerously  congested  and  accidents  involving 
serious  loss,  delay  and  inconvenience  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  numer- 
ous foreign  and  domestic  craft  now  using  the  canal  are  also  larger  in  size 
than  formerly,  and  they  require  for  their  accommodation  a  channel  wider 
than  that  which  now  exists. 

At  the  inception  of  the  work  Colonel  Newton,  in  speaking  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  improvement  to  commerce,  said  in  his  report  of  February  18, 
1875:  '*  It  is  simply  impossible  to  foresee  the  effects,  save  in  a  general  teat/; 
but  it  seems  to  me  quite  as  easy  to  err  by  assigning  too  little  as  too  much 
importance  to  the  suijeot."  (Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1875,  ap- 
pendix Y,  page  39.)  In  1890,  two  years  after  the  actual  work  of  improve- 
ment began,  the  freight  carried  on  the  Harlem  amounted  to  2,384,466  tons. 
In  1905  it  was  9,998,021  tons,  an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent,  in  fifteen 
years.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  with  the  growth  of  the  city  of  New 
York  the  commerce  of  the  Harlem  will  continue  to  increase  at  the  same 
rate  in  the  future.  If  it  does,  the  tonnage  at  the  end  of  the  next  fifteen 
years,  or  in  1920,  will  be  over  40,000,000  tons,  almost  equal  to  the  tonnage 
of  the  Great  Lakes  that  passed  through  the  famous  St.  Mary's  canal  in  1905. 
The  enlargement  of  the  canals  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  passage  of 
1.000-ton  barges,  the  development  of  the  freight  transfer  stations  of  the  New 
York  Central,  New  York  and  New  Haven,  Pennsylvania,  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Erie,  Lehigh  Valley,  New  Jersey  Central,  and  Lackawanna  Railroads  already 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Harlem,  the  improvement  of  Bronx  kills  and  the 
general  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  are  indications  that  the 
above  estimate  is  not  exaggerated. 

We  hold  that  the  National  Government  is  bound  to  complete  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Harlem  river,  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  and  Bronx  kills  without 
further  delay,  for  the  reason  that  before  commencing  the  work  it  imposed 
upon  the  State  and  the  city  of  New  York  expensive  terms  and  conditions 
with  which  they  have  fully  complied. 

The  terms  Imposed  by  the  United  States  are  contained  in  the  following 
extracts  from  official  reports: 
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In  Colonel  Newton's  report  to  General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  February  18,  1875,  he  says:  ''As  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  curry 
out  the  plan  of  improvement,  to  encroach  upon  lands  under  water,  or 
structures  erected  upon  what  was  once  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  would  seem 
but  just  that  the  authority,  whether  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  city, 
which  has  made  the  grant  or  concession  tending  to  prevent  the  feasibility  or 
impair  the  excellence  of  the  improvement  of  the  river,  should  make  reparation 
to  the  individuals  concerned.*'  (Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
1875,  appendix  Y,  page  42.) 

In  the  same  report  Colonel  Newton  also  recommended,  "  if  Congress  shall 
deem  it  advisable  to  prosecute  this  improvement,  that  the  Government  abso- 
lutely forbid  the  erection  of  any  more  bridges  having  piers  within  the  water 
icay  of  the  improved  rivers,  or  not  constructed  of  height  sufficient  to  permit 
navigation  without  the  use  of  draws;  as  to  existing  bridges,  except  High 
Bridge,  it  is  recommended  they  should  be  got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  the  laics 
under  which  they  have  been  erected  tcill  permit."  (Annual  Report  of  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  1875,  appendix  Y,  page  48.) 

In  his  official  report  to  General  Humphreys,  dated  February  10,  1876, 
Colonel  Newton  said:  "/  beg  leave  to  reiterate  ttue  substance  of  what  was 
said  in  the  previous  report  of  the  necessity,  before  work  is  actually  begun, 
of  a  clear  understanding  and  definite  agreement  concerning  the  character  of 
future  bridges  and  of  the  modification  of  existing  ones;  the  depth  at  which 
all  tunnels  shall  be  driven,  and  the  settlement  of  land  damages."  (See  Report 
of  (  hief  of  Engineers,  1876,  appendix  D,  page  19.) 

The  Secretary  of  War  adopted  the  recommendations  of  Colonel  Newton 
and  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  constructing  the  ship  canal  until 
the  State  and  the  city  of  New  York  enacted  proper  laws  for  ceding  to  the 
1 11  i ted  States  the  land  necessary  for  widening  the  streams  and  the  protection 
of  the  improved  channel. 

In  an  official  report  dated  January  5,  1880,  addressed  to  General  H.  G. 
Wright,  Chief  of  Engineers  U.  S.  A.,  Colonel  Newton  said  that,  should  the 
amount  then  appropriated  and  available  be  devoted  to  the  commencement  of 
the  work  *'  the  very  fact  pledges  ttte  Government  to  complete  it  bcciusc  an 
incompleted  improvement  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood." 

In  commenting  upon  this  letter  General  Wright,  in  his  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  said  "  there  is  much  force  in  Colonel  Newton's  statement  and 
if  his  Irishes  can  be  carried  out  the  work  will  be  accomplished  with  economy 
and  dispatch,  and  in  the  best  possible  way  for  all  interests  concerned." 

Secretary  of  War  Ramsey,  in  transmitting  thia  correspondence  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  said:  "The  Department  fully  coincides  with  the  views 
of  Colonel  Xewton  and  respectfully  requests  action  in  accordance  with  hi* 
rcco  m  m  en  da  t  ion  s." 

By  chapter  907,  U.  S.  Laws  of  1890,  the  sum  of  $250,000  was  appropriated 
for  continuing  the  improvement  and  **  The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to 
cause  the  low  bridges  now  crossing  said  Harlem  river  to  be  replaced  by  other 
brirlfffs  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  thereof  as  soon  as  the  necessary  legis- 
lation, if  any  such  legislation  be  necessary,  shall  have  enabled  the  change  in 
grade  to  the  approaches  to  said  bridges  thus  required  to  be  made,  the  owners 
of  said  bridges  being  allowed  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  complete  the  work 
necesnary  for  said  approaches.  Said  bridges  shall  leave  a  clear  space  beticccn 
the  under  sides  thereof  at  high  water  of  spring  tides  of  twenty-four  feet  and 
shall  be  provided  with  draw  spans  of  the  width  and  length  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  shall  in  all  respects  comply  with  this  law  and 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Secretary  of  War." 

The  Mate  of  New  York  has  Complied  with  these  conditions.  -It  was  my 
privilege  to  represent  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  Legis- 
latures of  1879  and  1880  and  to  introduce  and  assist  in  enacting  the  measures 
BMgjjested  by  Colonel  Newton  and  required  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
St-'tcs  for  the  protection  of  the  improved  channel  of  the  Harlem  river,  Bronx 
kills  and  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek.  They  constitute  chapter  345  of  the  Laws 
of  1879  and  chapter  65  of  the  Laws  of  IK 80.    These  acts  authorize  and  em- 
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power  the  city  of  New  York  to  cede  to  the  United  States  free  of  cost  the 
lands  necessary  for  the  enlarged  channel  and  to  acquire  by  condemnation 
such  private  property  as  was  necessary  for  the  widened  water  way.  They 
granted  to  the  United  States  concurrent  jurisdiction  oyer  the  aforesaid 
streams.  They  also  provided  that  all  bridges  built  across  them  should  be 
not  less  than  twenty-four  feet  above  high  water  mark  of  spring  tide,  that 
the  outlines  and  the  size  and  height  of  their  draws  and  other  details  should 
first  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  United  States  Engineers  in  charge 
of  the  harbor  of  New  York  and  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  State  has 
also  compelled  all  railroads  crossing  the  Harlem  and  its  extensions  to  re- 
move their  low  bridges  or  to  build  new  and  higher  ones  or  tunnels,  and  to 
raise  or  lower  their  road  beds.  All  of  these  requirements  were  imperative  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  plans  of  the  War  Department. 
^  New  York's  Contributions  to  Commerce.  In  addition  to  this,  the  State  of 
New  York  has  made  the  most  magnificent  contributions  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  nation. 

Over  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  the  State  of  New  York,  at  a  cost  of 
$7,143,789,  constructed  the  Erie  canal  from  the  Niagara  to  the  Hudson  river. 
Its  enlargement  in  1836-62  cost  the  State  $44,465,414.  The  State  has  annu- 
ally expended  large  sums  for  its  maintenance  and  improvement.  This  artificial 
water-way,  363  miles  in  length,  has  furnished  cheap  and  convenient  trans- 
portation for  the  products  of  the  Great  West  to  the  seaboard  as  well  as  for 
those  of  our  own  State.  This  grand  artery  of  commerce  is  owned  by  the 
people.  It  is  operated  by  the  State.  It  cannot  be  merged  into  any  pool. 
Neither  can  its  stock  be  watered. 

Ten  years  ago  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  voted  to  expend 
$9,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  their  canals.  Up  to  and  including  the 
appropriations  of  1895  the  total  cost  of  constructing  and  improving  the 
Erie,  Oswego  and  Champlain  canals  has  been  about  $118,000,000. 

On  November  3,  1903  —  673,010  electors  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
majority  of  over  245,000  voted  in  favor  of  the  proposition  to  expend  $101,- 
000,000  for  the  enlargement  of  these  canals,  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of 
1,000-ton  barges.  This  work  will  be  commenced  during  the  coming  year.  It 
is  the  most  stupendous  scheme  of  internal  improvement  that  has  ever  been 
proposed  in  any  commonwealth  in  this  country  and  it  has  few  parallels  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  Complied  with  the  Contract.  The  city  of  New 
York  has  complied  fully  with  the  terms  of  the  compact  since  the  United  State* 
assumed  absolute  control  of  the  Harlem  river.  It  has  ceded  to  the  United 
States  without  cost  the  lands  of  the  municipality  needed  for  widening  the 
Harlem  (see  deed  in  comptroller's  office,  New  York  city,  book  B,  page  61). 
In  order  to  comply  with  the  conditions  imposed  upon  it  the  city  of  New 
York  loaned  its  credit  by  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  private 
property  needed  for  the  improvement.  During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
city  of  New  York  has  expended  over  $12,500,000  in  removing  existing  bridges 
and  constructing  new  ones  across  the  Harlem  river.  The  cost  of  these 
bridges  has  been  largely  increased  because  of  the  greater  width  of  draws  and 
the  increased  height  of  the  structures  and  the  approaches  thereto  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  War  Department.  During  the  coming  twenty 
years  or  even  in  less  time  the  city  of  New  York  will  be  required  to  expend 
at  least  $12,500,000  more  in-order  to  complete  additional  new  bridges  across 
the  Harlem,  the  expense  of  which  will  also  be  largely  enhanced  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  authorities.  The  city  is  now  spending 
$2,500,000  in  rebuilding  a  bridge  across  the  Harlem  at  Madison  avenue,  and 
a  large  sum  for  a  bridge  at  Fordham  Heights.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  annually  raised  by  the  city  of  New  York  by  taxation  to  pay  the 
interest  on  bonds  issued  by  it  for  the  construction  of  new  bridges  across  the 
Harlem  river,  built  in  conformity  with  the  plans  of  the  War  Department, 
is  nine  and  one-half  times  the  average  annual  amount  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress since  1874  for  the  improvement  of  the  Harlem  ship  canal. 
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What  Property  Owners  have  Contributed.  The  owners  of  real  estate  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  contiguous  to  the  Harlem-  ship  canal, 
have  also  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement  of  that  waterway,  in  the 
amounts  paid  in  greatly  increased  taxation  and  in  local  assessments,  made 
necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  and  damages  done  to  private  property,  for 
the  construction  of  new  bridges,  viaducts  and  approaches,  reregulating,  regrad- 
ing  and  repaying  of  existing  streets  and  avenues  and  the  opening  of  new 
thoroughfares. 

Among  other  things  they  have  suffered  their  property  to  be  assessed 
locally  over  $1,000,000,  namely  $258,892  for  acquiring  private  lands  necessary 
for  constructing  the  Harlem  ship  canal  (see  report  and  order  confirming 
same,  N.  Y.  County  Clerk's  office  in  Matter  Petition  of  U.  S.  entered  July 
9,  1866)  and  $750,000  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  reregulating  and  regrading 
Park  or  Fourth  avenue  above  106th  street  in  order  to  enable  the  New  York 
Central  railroad  to  cross  the  river  at  the  elevation  required  by  the  War 
Department. 

These  large  expenditures  by  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  property  owners 
are  entitled  to  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

THE  COMPLETION  OP  THE  HARLEM  SHIP  CANAL  IS  A  MATTER  OF 
GREAT  NATIONAL  IMPORTANCE   FOR  THE  FOLLOWING 
REASONS  IN  ADDITION  TO  THOSE  HERETOFORE 
MENTIONED  IN  THIS  MEMORANDUM: 

1.  Because  it  affects  the  commercial,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests  of  the  whole  country.  The  Harlem  is  a  part  of  that  wonderful  center 
of  activity  and  development,  the  port  of  New  York,  the  greatest  shipping  port 
of  the  world.  *'  To  this  port "  to  quote  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  "  eighty  millions  of  people  bring  thirty  million  dollars  of  the 
surplus  products  of  their  farms,  six  million  dollars  of  the  surplus  of  their 
forests,  thirty  million  dollars  of  the  surplus  from  their  mines  and  more  than 
two  hundred  million  dollars  of  their  manufactures.  From  this  port  the  same 
people  carry  inland  five  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars  imports  and  to  the 
collector  of  this  port  is  paid  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  million  dollars,  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  custom  duties  of  the  Nation." 

2.  Because  the  commerce  of  the  Harlem  is  a  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing part  of  the  coast-wise  trade  of  the  United  States,  extending  along 
the  Atlantic,  a  trade  unequalled  anywhere  on  the  waters  of  the  globe  and 
vastly  more  valuable  to  our  people  than  all  our  foreign  commerce. 

3.  Because  upon  the  peaceful  waters  of  that  stream  there  is  now  carried 
by  the  swift  steamer,  the  three  masted  schooner  and  by  the  commodious 
lighter,  canal  boat  and  barge  the  products  of  the  forest,  the  field,  the  mine 
and  the  factory  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  ten  millions  of  tons  and 
valued  at  over  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars. 

4.  Because  the  value  of  the  tonnage  carried  on  that  busy  stream  is  to-day 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  whole  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  any  portion  of  the  world  except  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
Asia,  as  has  already  been  shown. 

5.  Because  that  stream  and  its  natural  extensions,  Bronx  kills  and 
Spuyten  Duyvil  creek,  are  essential  parts  of  the  canal  system  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  that  great  continuous  and  free  water  way  extending  from 
Duluth  to  the  Atlantic. 

6.  Because  nearly  a  million  people,  a  population  greater  than  that  of  any 
one  of  sixteen  states  of  the  Union  and  larger  than  that  of  five  of  them 
combined,  have  located  their  homes  and  their  business  enterprises  on  the 
banks  of  that  stream.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  this  great  popu- 
lation, the  most  rapidly  growing  community  in  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
natural  carrier  for  the  provisions  that  feed  this  people,  for  the  lumber,  the 
iron,  the  stone,  the  brick,  the  lime  and  other  materials  that  enter  into  their 
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vast  building  operations,  and  for  the  fuel  that  heats  and  lights  their  homes 
and  places  of  employment  and  produces  the  power  that  turns  the  wheels 
of  their  busy  industries  and  propels  their  elevated,  surface  and  underground 
railway  cars.  The  docks  of  this  stream  are  the  storage  and  distributing 
depots  of  the  bulky  merchandise  that  enters  into  the  daily  life  and  activities 
of  this  large  and  enterprising  community. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  is  now  necessary  to  complete 
the  Harlem  ship  canal.  More  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  work  on  the 
Harlem  river  and  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  has  been  done  (see  Annual  Report 
of  Chief  of  Engineers  1906  Appendix  E  page  956.)  The  completed  improve- 
ment will  unquestionably  benefit  the  people  of  more  states  and  greater  agri- 
cultural, commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  than  the  improvement  of 
any  other  similar  water  way  in  the  Union. 

It  would  be  a  parsimonious  and  short  sighted  policy  for  the  national 
government  to  delay  any  longer  the  completion  of  this  important  com- 
mercial artery.  The  longer  it  is  delayed  the  greater  will  be  the  inconven- 
ience and  injustice  to  the  State  and  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  the 
varied  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
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During  the  hearing  of  the  Commission  the  following  telegrams 
were  received,  all  advocating  the  location  of  a  Barge  canal  termi- 
nal on  the  main  land  at  Tonawanda  as  opposed  to  its  location  on 
Grand  Island. 

"  Report  of  board  of  trade  committee  on  canal  terminal  favored  almost 
unanimously  by  residents  of  both  cities." 

J.  P.  Mackenzie. 

"  We  favor  site  for  terminal  as  outlined  by  commission.  Grand  Island 
terminals  not  satisfactory.'1 

The  R.  T.  Jones  Lbr.  Co. 

"  We  strongly  favor  canal  terminals  at  Tonawanda ;  the  only  ideal  place." 

The  Rand  Co. 

"  I  favor  the  Tonawanda  creek  terminal  for  Barge  canal  on  account  of 
railroad  facilities." 

James  Gillespie. 
"  We  favor  main  land  canal  terminals." 

Eastebn  Lbb.  Co. 

*'  I  strongly  protest  against  Grand  Island  terminal.  Main  land  much  more 
accessible." 

W.  D.  Trimble. 

"  We  strongly  urge  main  land  terminals  in  Tonawanda  as  opposed  to  Grand 
Island  terminals,  which  are  inaccessible." 

Tonawanda  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 

"  Do  your  best  for  Tonawanda  creek  Barge  canal  terminal." 

F.  G.  Davies, 

Per  H.  P.  Hill,  Agent. 

"  We  verv  strongly  favor  Tonawanda  creek  site  for  canal  terminal,  it  being 
uneqnaled  in  the  whole  Niagara  frontier." 

The  Haines  Lumber  Co. 

"  The  best  interests  of  the  Barge  canal  demands  that  terminals  be  at 
Tonawanda.    Grand  Island  is  impossible." 

Humphrey  &  Vandervoort. 

"  I  wish  to  enter  protest  against  Grand  Island  as  a  terminal,  but  favor 
the  main  shore  about  Tonawanda." 

Dun  Sinclair. 

"  We  urge  main  land  terminals  at  Tonawanda  as  opposed  to  Grand  Island 
terminals." 

Niagara  Musical  Instrument  Mfg.  Co. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  the  Tonawandas  for  canal  terminals.  Grand 
Island  too  inaccessible." 

Hoadley  &  Bennett. 

"  We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  Tonawanda  creek  terminals." 

The  Transfer  Lumber  &  Shingle  Co. 
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"  We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  placing  canal  terminal  on  Grand  Island,  as 
this  is  not  by  any  means  the  natural  position  for  the  terminal." 

Fredk.  Robertson  &  Co.,  Bankers. 

"  Resolutions  presented  by  the  board  of  trade  represent  almost  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  Tonawandas.  Grand  Island  has  not  a  single  railroad  and 
cannot  get  one." 

Daily  Xews. 
"  Creek  site  is  the  only  one  worth  considering." 

Thb  Knapp  Cramer  Hdw.  Co. 

"  We  are  emphatically  in  favor  of  location  of  terminals  in  Tonawanda 
creek  or  adjacent  thereto;  no  other  site  equals  its  accessibility." 

Robinson  Bros.  Lbr.  Co. 

"Am  in  favor  of  main  land  terminals  for  Barge  canal.  Grand  Island  site 
not  suitable  whatever." 

Twin  City  Lumber  Co. 

"  Favor  Tonawanda  creek  terminal ;  consider  Grand  Island  not  suitable." 

W.  H.  Stbadella. 

"Are  opposed  to  terminals  on  Grand  Island ;  no  rail  connection.  Tonawanda 
creek  is  a  better  place." 

Normand  D.  Fish. 

"  We  protest  against  canal  terminals  being  located  on  Niagara  river." 

DUROLTTHIC  CO. 

"The  proper  place  for  terminals  is  Tonawanda  creek;  protest  against  any 
other  place." 

MAX  &  SCHROEDER. 

"  We  favor  the  Tonawanda  creek  site  for  canal  terminals;  do  not  think 
Gran  a  Island  site  would  be  satisfactory." 

SlLVERTHORNE  &  CO. 

"  Grand  Island  site  for  terminals  not  satisfactory ;  should  be  on  main  land." 

Chas.  G.  Doebler  Planing  Mill  Co. 

*'  Consider  Grand  Island  terminal  not  adapted  to  canal  users." 

H.  W.  Clark,  Cashier, 

State  National  Bank. 

"  Grand  Island  site  not  a  good  one.  I  am  in  favor  of  main  land  terminals 
as  outlined  by  committee  sent  to  Albany  to-day." 

W.  Q.  Palmer. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  COR- 
PORATIONS ON  TRANSPORTATION  BY  WATER  IN 
UNITED  STATES. 

Part  III. —  Water  Terminals. 

Parts  I  and  II  of  this  report,  already  issued,  have  discussed 
channels,  floating  equipment,  and  water-borne  traffic.  This  part 
(III)  is  an  attempt  to  direct  public  attention  to  water  terminals. 
The  terminal  forms  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the  entire 
chain  of  a  transportation  system.  It  therefore  directly  affects  the 
efficiency  of  transportation.  Far  too  little  consideration  has 
heretofore  been  given  to  this  vital  factor.  Many  criticisms  have 
been  aimed  at  channels,  when  the  real  trouble  lay  in  the  termi- 
nals. The  terminal  today  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  weakest  links  in 
the  chain  of  water  traffic. 

The  Federal  government  and  States  and  municipalities,  to  a 
much  le3s  extent  have  been  for  a  long  time,  and  still  are,  expend- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  in  the  improvement  of  channels.  A  con- 
structive waterways  policy  must  also  ascertain  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  the  terminals  upon  which  these  channels  are  absolutely 
dependent.  Only  thus  will  the  public  money  be  applied  to  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  transportation  system  whose  parts 
can  all  work  together  satisfactorily. 

This  report  is  therefore  not  a  mere  statement  of  unrelated 
static  fact?.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  practical  treatment  of  a  dy- 
namic unit,  a  living  transportation  system.  Its  prime  interest  is 
transportation,  not  geography. 

General  Requirements  of  a  Water  Terminal. 
There  are  many  minor  factors  in  a  satisfactory  water  terminal, 
varying  with  the  different  conditions  of  particular  traffic.  In 
general,  however,  there  are  four  fundamental  requirements  for 
all  water  terminals:,  (a)  Good  wharves;  (b)  warehouses  and 
storage  facilities;   (c)   mechanical  appliances  for  transshipment 
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of  freight;  (d) — and  this  is  highly  important,  though  not  always 
practicable  —  belt-line  railway  connection  with  adjacent  rail- 
roads and  industrial  concerns,  so  as  to  co-ordinate  water  with  rail 
transportation  and  with  local  production  and  distribution.  Suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  is  of  course  also  necessary,  but  this  question 
belongs  to  the  subject  of  channels  rather  than  terminals. 

Any  important  harbor  has  two  prime  functions,  technically 
known  as  "  commercial "  and  "  industrial."  The  commercial 
function  deals  chiefly  with  "  through  "  freight.  It  concerns  the 
transshipment  from  rail  to  water  lines  and  vice  versa  (or  between 
water  lines)  of  freight  not  destined  to  nor  originating  at  the 
harbor  itself.  The  industrial  function,  on  the  other  hand,  deals 
particularly  with  so-called  "  local "  freight,  destined  to  or  origi- 
nating in  the  territory  immediately  adjacent  to  the  harbor. 

Primarily,  the  commercial  function  is  merely  a  matter  of  effi- 
cient connection  between  transportation  lines  at  the  water's  edge. 
The  industrial  function  is  much  more  complex.  It  requires,  in 
the  first  place,  transportation  connection  between  the  local  in- 
dustries, distributing  houses,  etc.,  and  the  wharves;  and,  second, 
sufficient  warehouse  and  storage  facilities  at  the  wharves,  so  that 
local  freight  may  be  assembled  there  in  quantities  large  enough 
for  cargo  loads  (a  matter  which  sometimes  requires  considerable 
time),  or  where,  after  being  unloaded,  freight  may  remain  for 
assortment  and  local  distribution.  The  interests  of  the  locality 
are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  deeply  concerned  in  this,  the  local  indus- 
trial function,  than  in  the  mere  passage  of  through  traffic. 

Most  of  our  harbors  exercise  both  of  these  functions,  while 
very  few  of  them  are  now  so  organized  as  to  allow  the  proper 
working  or  both.  Instead,  many  important  cities  have  allowed 
the  commercial  use  of  their  water  front  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  industrial  or  local  use.  Our  large  harbors  are  mostly 
the  result  of  casual  development,  influenced  more  by  extraneous 
economic  conditions  —  land  values,  geographic  limitations,  etc — 
than  by  any  well-defined  policy  of  organization. 

The  organization  of  a  harbor  as  a  whole  from  the  standpoint 
of  these  essential  functions  is  important.  A  proper  organi- 
zation requires,  in  general,  the  segregation  of  through  freight 
terminals  at  relatively  outlying  parts  of  the  harbor,  leaving  the 
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central  portion  more  free  for  the  transportation  of  local  business, 
most  of  which  necessarily  originates  or  terminates  near  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  modern  plans  for  harbor  im- 
provement contemplate  such  a  separation,  and  in  some  harbors  it 
has  been  at  least  partially  accomplished.  Of  course,  in  many 
large  harbors  there  must  be  considerable  space  for  local  passenger 
traffic,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  essential  that  the  terminals  for 
through  passenger  traffic  be  centrally  located. 

Control  of  Harbor  Facilities. 

The  foregoing  are  the  physical  requirements  of  water  terminals. 
Equally  important  is  the  control  of  these  physical  factors.  Our 
waterways  are  public  highways.  Our  national  waterways  policy 
depends  upon  this  principle.  Now,  a  water  terminal  is  peculiar 
in  that  it  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  public  highway,  with  rail- 
roads, which  are  privately  owned,  and  with  terminal  frontage,  also 
usually  subject  to  private  ownership.  The  character  of  the  owner- 
ship or  control  of  the  essential  terminals  of  this  public  highway  is 
therefore  of  first  importance.  Private  control  of  terminal  facilities 
may  seriously  impair  .or  practically  destroy  the  real  public  char- 
acter of  the  channel.  For  example,  this  part  shows  that  a  sur- 
prisingly large  proportion  of  the  most  available  water  frontage 
and  terminals  is  controlled  by  railroads.  It  is  only  proper  to 
add,  however,  that  in  order  to  serve  the  proper  needs  of  trans- 
portation railroads  must  have  the  continued  use  of  a  certain 
amount  of  water  terminals ;  also,  that  much  of  the  railroad-owned 
water  frontage  is  merely  rights  of  way,  and  not  in  any  sense 
active  terminal  property. 

Wdth  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  now  the  object  of  this 
report  to  take  these  prime  essentials  and  conditions  of  a  water 
transportation  system  and  in  the  light  of  them  set  forth  the  facts 
of  water  terminals  as  they  now  exist.  There  will  be  shown  great 
differences  in  local  practice  in  different  harbors  with  respect  to 
practically  all  important  features  of  harbor  organization.  These 
facts,  presented  in  the  light  of  the  theoretically  ideal  organization, 
show  the  practical  possibilities  for  further  improvement. 

There  will  first  be  taken  up,  therefore,  by  ports,  the  physical 
conditions  of  harbors  and  terminals,  harbor  organization,  and  the 
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closely  related  subject  of  terminal  control.  There  will  tlu*n  be 
discussed  the  important  facts  as  to  terminal  charges  at  the  leading 
ports.  These  reflect  pronounced  differences  in  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  controlling  authorities  from  a  revenue  standpoint 

Atlantic  Coast  Harbors. 
The  more  important  ports  are  taken  up  first  in  some  detail, 
other  ports  being  treated  more  generally  later. 

New  York. 

New  York  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  harbor  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  terminal  organism,  its  complexity  and 
diversity  make  it  a  most  interesting  study.  It  is  a  terminus,  not 
only  of  the  important  trunk  railroads  and  of  many  of  the  leading 
ocean  steamship  lines,  but  of  a  large  number  of  coastwise  lines, 
and,  furthermore,  of  the  Erie  canal.  The  congestion  of  business 
is  further  complicated  by  an  enormous  volume  of  local  passenger 
traffic,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  until  the  recent  completion 
of  tunnel  systems,  was  handled  by  ferries,  thus  requiring  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  water  front  in  the  most  central  portions 
of  the  harbor;  this  ferry  traffic  still  seriously  aggravates  the  con- 
fusion of  business  on  marginal  streets. 

The  terminal  problem  at  New  York  is  further  interesting  be- 
cause of  the  adoption  by  New  York  city  of  a  comprehensive  policy 
of  municipal  ownership,  much  modified,  however,  by  long-term 
leases  of  the  city  piers. 

The  important  sections  of  the  harbor  are  the  two  sides  of  Man- 
hattan Tsland  (the  North,  or  Hudson  river,  and  the  East  river), 
the  Long  Island  (and  especially  the  Brooklyn)  water  front,  and 
the  Jersey  City  water  front,  which,  although  in  another  State,  is 
commercially  an  integral  part  of  the  harbor.  There  are  within  the 
harbor,  not  including  the  New  Jersey  shore,  about  445  miles  of 
frontage,  of  which  al>out  55  miles  are  in  active  use.  The  active 
water  front  is  practically  covered  with  wharves,  making  a  very 
large  total.  As  a  rule,  the  wharves  are  good,  and  the  city,  under 
its  policy  of  municipal  ownership,  has  built  a  number  of  excellent 
ones.  There  are  a  large  number  of  warehouses  and  some  trans- 
shipping machinery.     The  employment  of  such  machinery,  how- 
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ever,  is  on  the  whole  surprisingly  small,  and  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  volume  of  traffic. 

Both  the  industrial  and  commercial  functions  of  the  harbor  are 
of  course  important,  but  the  latter  function  decidedly  predomi- 
nates, and  under  the  present  organization  probably  hinders  the 
proper  operation  of  the  industrial  function.  Wharf  space  that 
should  be  available  for  local  industries  and  traffic,  is,  under  the 
present  arrangement,  necessarily  used  for  through  traffic. 

The  congestion  of  traffic  at  present  is  extreme,  especially  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Co-ordination  of  rail  and  water  traffic  is 
very  defective,  except  as  to  the  rail-controlled  terminals  for 
through  traffic.  There  is  practically  no  belt  railroad,  and  very 
little  rail  connection  between  the  water  terminals  and  local  in- 
dustries. Perhaps  the  highest  terminal  development  has  been 
reached  in  the  so-called  "  Bush  terminals,"  on  the  Brooklyn 
front.  This  is  an  important  dock  company,  holding  29  blocks 
in  South  Brooklyn,  with  a  frontage  of  3,120  feet,  with  6 
piers,  115  warehouses,  a  terminal  railroad  with  large  car  yards, 
spur  tracks  on  and  about  the  docks  and  in  the  warehouses  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  1,200  cars,  and  a  number  of  car  floats* 
It  has  excellent  mechanical  transshipping  equipment,  and  its 
entire  system  of  docks,  warehouses,  and  equipment  is  well  co- 
ordinated with  the  trunk-line  railroads.  Its  terminal  railroad 
connects  with  the  Brooklyn  terminals  of  about  eight  or  ten  rail- 
roads and  acts  as  their  terminal  agent  Most  of  its  wharves  are 
leased  to  ocean  steamship  lines. 

The  city  is  at  the  present  time  building  a  series  of  large  docks 
adjacent  to  the  Bush  terminals. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  important  dock  companies,  such 
as  the  New  York  Dock  Company,  with  some  terminal  railroad 
facilities,  but,  as  above  stated,  there  is  nothing  like  a  compre- 
hensive belt  railroad  system. 

This  absence  of  any  general  rail-water  co-ordination  and  the 
present  lack  of  organization  of  the  harbor  with  respect  to  its 
important  functions  undoubtedly  exert  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  port.  This  is  especially  true  because  the  present 
system  necessitates  a  very  large  amount  of  rather  expensive  intra- 
harbor  transfer  and  rehandling  by  lighterage  and  drayage.    In  the 
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current  phrase,  "  freight  is  brought  from  the  interior  to  Jersey 
City,  stored  in  Brooklyn,  and  shipped  from  Manhattan,"  an  ex- 
pensive process  which  involves  a  great  deal  of  rehandling,  and 
itself  indicates  a  lack  of  harbor  organization. 

The  volume  of  lighterage  business  is  enormous.  According  fa> 
the  latest  available  information  (1908),  there  were  about  10,500 
craft  performing  lighterage  service  in  the  harbor  and  about  l>0,000 
men  employed  on  them.  The  railroads  alone,  exclusive  of  their 
ferryboats,  have  a  fleet  of  about  1,300  harbor  vessels.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  Central,  which  enters  Manhattan  Island 
directly  by  land,  three-fourths  of  its  freight  is  moved  at  New 
York  in  barges.  The  heavy  lighterage  costs,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  practical  experts,  have  caused  considerable  diversion  of 
traffic  from  New  York  harbor. 

The  amount  of  drayage  resulting  from  the  lack  of  adequate 
rail-water  co-ordination  is  extraordinary.  The  congestion  of  this 
traffic  on  the  marginal  streets  is  extreme  and  involves  a  vast  total 
of  delay. 

Ownership. —  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  city  to  acquire  important  portions  of  its  water  front,  particu- 
larly on  Manhattan  Island.  In  1905  it  was  stated  in  a  published 
report  that  out  of  a  total  of  309  piers  on  Manhattan  Island  the 
city  owned  207.  At  present  (1910),  taking  perhaps  the  most 
important  section,  there  are  about  180  piers  from  West  Seventieth 
street  to  the  Battery  and  thence  up  to  East  Forty-second  street, 
and  of  these  the  city  owns  about  150.  Railroads  occupy  a  com- 
paratively small  frontage  in  New  York  (about  5i  miles),  but  that 
part  is  very  important,  constituting  about  34  per  cent,  of  the 
North  river  front,  the  best  part  of  the  harbor.  About  10  railroad 
svstems  are  located  there. 

The  main  terminals  of  most  of  the  railroads  are  located  in  Jersey 
City.  Indeed,  practically  the  entire  active  front  there  is  occupied 
by  railroads.  This  seems  almost  necessary  under  the  present 
organization  of  the  harbor.  A  large  section  of  the  Hoboken  front 
is  occupied  by  important  trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines.  Both 
in  New  York  and  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  there  is  considerable 
U3e  of  the  frontage  by  industrial  concerns. 

Although  New  York  city  thus  owns  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
important  frontage  and  of  the  wharves  as  well,  it  has  greatly  re- 
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duced  its  own  practical  control  thereof  by  a  system  of  long-term 
leases  for  such  wharves.  Unlike  many  other  ports,  New  York  has 
in  general  followed  the  policy  of  making  its  water  front  a 
substantial  source  of  net  revenue.  The  city  revenue  from  leased 
wharves  in  1908  was  $3,440,949.  Of  approximately  200  leases 
in  force  in  December,  1908,  158  of  them  were  for  10  years  or 
more.  Of  these  158,  62  were  for  10  and  under  20  years,  47 
were  for  20  and  under  30  years,  and  49  were  for  30  years  or 
more,  some  of  the  most  desirable  property  being  leased  for  50 
years.  As  a  result  of  this  lease  system,  there  are  very  few  "  open 
piers;"  that  is,  piers  not  exclusively  controlled  by  particular  in- 
terests and  available  for  general  traffic,  tramp  vessels  or  transients. 
At  present  (1910)  there  is  only  one  pier  and  one-half  of  another 
"  open  "  on  the  North  river  between  the  Battery  (the  lower  end 
of  Manhattan  Island)  and  Thirtieth  street.  There  are  but  six 
on  the  East  river  between  the  Battery  and  Corlear's  Hook  (Grand 
street).  There  are  only  two  "  open  piers  "  in  Brooklyn,  with  part 
of  five  others  and  six  "  open  "  bulkhead  landings.  At  the  present 
time*  there  are  but  two  piers  reserved  for  canal  boats.  There 
is  only  one  "open  pier"  on  Staten  Island.  In  this  important 
matter  of  open  piers  New  York  is  in  marked  contrast  to  San 
Francisco,  described  later. 

The  long  leases  of  city  piers  are  held  mainly  by  steamship 
companies  and  railroads. 

This  policy  of  long  leases  for  revenue  as  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  "  open  piers  "  for  the  development  of  water  traffic  is  a  broad 
question  to  be  determined  by  each  particular  locality.  The  pres- 
ent commissioner  of  docks  and  ferries  seems  to  have  determined 
upon  a  change,  or  at  least,  a  modification  of  this  policy.  In  July, 
1910,  the  lease  expired  on  pier  one  near  the  Battery,  and  instead 
of  again  leasing  this  property  it  was  thrown  open  to  general 
wharfage  for  local  sound  and  river  steamers.  If  this  action  can 
be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  a  policy  to  consider  primarily  the 
needs  of  water  traffic  rather  than  the  securing  of  revenue,  it  is  a 
significant  and  important  step.  Obviously,  the  determination  of 
a  policy  of  this  character,  particularly  at  New  York,  must  be 
affected  by  the  fiscal  obligations  resting  upon  water-front  prop- 
erty and  upon  the  values  of  the  same.    It  frequently  happens  that 
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such  property  is  of  so  high  a  value  for  nonwaterway  use,  or  is  such 
a  prolific  source  of  revenue,  that  it  would  cost  the  municipality 
heavily  to  keep  it  open  for  the  free  public  use  of  general  traffic. 

In  Jersey  City  most  of  the  frontage  was  originally  granted  in 
perpetuity  to  private  parties  many  years  ago,  at  very  low  rental 
rates.  The  city  has  only  one  u  open  "  wharf,  from  which  it  do- 
rives  an  annual  revenue  of  less  than  $9,000.  Municipal  control 
of  water  terminals  here  is  almost  entirely  absent. 

Possibilities  for  improvement. —  There  are  many  possibilities 
for  improvement  in  conditions  at  New  York.  One  would  lie  in 
removing  at  least  a  part  of  the  commercial  use  of  the  harbor,  that 
is,  the  through  traffic,  to  a  point  away  from  the  more  central  dis- 
trict, thus  relieving  the  congestion  there  and  allowing  a  wider 
industrial  use.  In  making  such  a  separation  it  is,  of  course,  the 
general  rule  that  the  through  terminals  are  the  ones  which  can  be 
moved,  since  the  industrial  traffic  is  more  directly  bound  up  with 
the  central  economy  of  the  municipality  and  much  less  capable  of 
a  change  of  location. 

A  number  of  specific  proposals  for  better  organization  have 
been  suggested,  an  example  of  which  is  the  Jamaica  bay  improve- 
ment, upon  which  a  city  commission  submitted  a  favorable  report 
in  1907.  The  development  of  some  such  outlying  locality  ap- 
parently could  be  accomplished  at  reasonable  cost,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide far  cheaper  terminals  for  through  traffic  and  accomplish  the 
desirable  separation  above  oiitlined. 

The  frontage  of  the  borough  of  the  Bronx  and  Harlem  river 
may  also  afford  opportunity  for  considerable  terminal  growth. 
Thus  far  this  portion  of  the  harbor,  while  in  an  important  indus- 
trial section,  has  not  been  fully  developed,  largely  because  the 
Harlem  river  is  much  obstructed  by  railroad  and  highway  bridges 
and  railway  rights  of  way. 

Proposals  have  also  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  belt-line 
railroads,  including  an  underground  system  for  certain  traffic, 
but  without  any  tangible  results.  The  practical  difficulties  in 
providing  any  comprehensive  belt-line  system  for  Manhattan 
Island  are  very  great. 

Influence  of  canal  traffic. —  The  State  of  New  York  in  1903 
appropriated  over  $100,000,000  for  enlarging  the  Erie  canal,  and 
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construction  work  is  now  in  operation.  Even  with  this  improve- 
ment, however,  transportation  by  the  Erie  canal  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  its  terminals  at  New  York  and 
Buffalo  and  upon  the  control  of  those  terminals.  The  canal,  as  a 
rival  of  parallel  railroads,  is  naturally  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  those  roads,  and  there  are  strong  indications  that  their  policy 
has  been  to  suppress  canal  traffic  by  control  of  the  terminals  and 
by  influence  upon  the  floating  equipment  as  well  as  by  active  rate 
competition.  In  1900  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission 
found  that  the  eastbound  traffic  of  the  canal  was  greatly  reduced 
by  lack  of  proper  terminals  in  New  York  and  Buffalo. 

The  traffic  history  of  the  Erie  canal  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  fact  that  a  waterway  alone  does  not  make  a  transportation 
system,  and  that  one  weak  link  in  the  chain  may  almost  nullify 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  recognized  this  situation  and  created  recently  the  State  Barge 
Canal  Terminal  Commission,  which  is  studying  this  vital  ques- 
tion of  canal  terminals. 

Boston. 

Boston  and  several  of  its  suburban  towns  constitute  a  commer- 
cial unit  on  Boston  harbor.  The  harbor  is  in  two  parts  —  one  a 
large  outlying  body  of  water  touching  the  entire  metropolitan  dis- 
trict; the  other  part  consisting  of  four  or  five  separate  channels 
running  up  into  tie  most  highly  developed  portion  of  the  district. 
The  indnstr'tAj  and  commercial  function.*  are  both  important.  A 
very  large  amount  of  through  transatlantic  and  coastwise  freight 
from  and  to  the  interior  is  transhipped  here,  while  there  are  also 
many  industrial  establishments  on  the  water  front,  and  much  local 
freight.  The  harbor  is  as  yet  imperfectly  organized  for  these  two 
functions.  There  has,  however,  been  a  tendency  toward  a  desir- 
able separation  of  the  through  railroad  terminals  from  the  more 
central  industrial  front.  In  1908  the  State  Commission  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  reported: 

"  We  must  have  tracks,  docks,  freight  yards,  warehouses,  and 
manufacturing  plants  brought  together  and  co-ordinated  in  such 
way  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  results  in  convenience  and 
economy  of  operation." 
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The  harbor  is  capable  of  much  better  organization.  The  outer 
harbor  can  readily  be  adapted  for  commercial  use  (through 
traffic).  Certain  State  and  municipal  property  in  outlying  tide 
flats  and  partially  submerged  lands  is  capable  of  terminal  develop- 
ment at  reasonable  expenditure.  The  inner  channels  are  especially 
fitted  for  the  industrial  function,  but  at  present  much  of  this 
frontage  desirable  for  industrial  use  is  taken  up  by  through  traffic, 
which  could  be  served  as  well  in  less  congested  sections. 

As  a  whole,  the  supply  of  wharves  is  good,  though  many  are 
antiquated.  Within  the  city  limits  there  are  about  120  wharves, 
while  in  the  entire  metropolitan  district  there  are  about  210,  with 
a  wharf  frontage  of  about  98,000  feet.  There  is  a  fair  number  of 
warehouses  and  sheds  connected  with  the  wharves,  and  some  grain 
and  coal  elevators.  There  is  also  a  small  amount  of  other  power 
transshipping  equipment. 

While  there  is  some  rail  and  water  co-ordination,  it  is  by  no 
means  complete.  It  merely  connects  the  trunk  rail  lines  with  each 
other,  and  with  their  water  terminals,  and  serves  very  slightly  the 
local  industries.  It  is  represented  mainly  by  the  so-called  Union 
Freight  Eailroad,  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Eailroad  Company,  connecting  also  with  all  the  other 
railroad  systems  there,  but  running  along  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  water  front.  It  has  only  about  two  and  a  half  miles  of  main 
track,  though  it  is  now  being  further  extended.  It  has  spur  tracks 
on  about  seven  wharves.  There  are  about  fifteen  other  wharves 
which  have  tracks  from  other  connections. 

Ownership. —  The  ownership  of  the  Boston  water  front  is 
chiefly  private,  consisting  of  a  large  area  of  railroad  holdings, 
about  eight  important  wharf  companies,  and  much  industrial 
frontage.  The  city  owns  a  few  scattered  and  unimportant  wharves, 
but  most  of  its  frontage  is  used  for  park,  municipal  and  ferry  pur- 
poses. The  State  has  an  undeveloped  tract,  known  as  the  u  Com- 
monwealth Flats,"  with  large  possibilities  for  terminal  use.  Most 
of  the  transatlantic  lines  use  railroad  piers.  Coastwise  steam- 
ships usually  lease  their  piers. 

The  question  of  harbor  improvement  and  regulation  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  number  of  instructive  reports  by  various  commis- 
sions. At  present  there  is  very  little  public  control  of  the  effective 
water  front  and  terminals. 
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Pjiilapephia. 

This  is  a  river  harbor,  readily  accessible  by  ocean-going  vessels. 
Both  the  commercial  and  the  industrial  uses  are  important,  the 
former  predominating.  The  harbor  is  not  well  organized.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  most  active  water  front  is  controlled 
and  occupied  by  railroads,  to  the  extent  that  such  commercial  use 
for  through  traffic  unduly  hampers  the  proper  local  and  industrial 
use. 

There  are  about  eighteen  and  one-half  miles  of  frontage  on  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  but  the  part  most  important  for 
traffic  is  restricted  to  about  eight  miles.  Most  of  the  wharves  are 
rather  poor  in  quality.  There  are  practically  none  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, which  is  of  much  less  importance.  In  1908  the  Maritime  Ex- 
change referred  to  "  the  deplorable  conditions  existing  in  the  har- 
bor of  Philadelphia,"  as  to  its  wharves  and  dock  channels.  Ware- 
house development  has  been  backward.  There  are  a  number  of 
elevators  and  considerable  mechanical  transshipping  equipment, 
mainly  for  coal  and  grain,  as  this  harbor  is  one  of  the  important 
railroad  water  terminals  for  these  products  with  a  very  large, 
through  transatlantic  traffic. 

In  1890  the  Philadelphia  Belt  Line  railroad  was  organized  by 
certain  citizens  in  the  general  interest  of  the  city's  traffic,  with  a 
franchise  for  tracks  practically  encircling  the  entire  water  front- 
age. The  majority  of  its  stock  is  held  in  trust  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  to  secure 
the  equal  use  of  the  line  by  all  railroads  entering  the  city.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  however,  is  the  only  one  using 
it,  except  for  the  case  of  a  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad,  noted  below.  The  belt  line  has  no  rolling  stack 
equipment. 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  originally  projected  line  has  been 
built  —  one  section,  about  two  and  two-thirds  miles  long,  on  the 
upper  and  less-used  part  of  the  Delaware  front,  touching  only  one 
•wharf.  Another  and  separate  section,  of  about  four-fifths  of  a 
mile,  with  about  one  and  one-fifth  miles  of  spur  tracks,  lies  in  the 
active  section  and  connects  with  about  twenty-five  wharves.  For 
about  one  mile  more  the  belt  line  traffic  is  carried  on  over  tracks 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.    Two  miles  of  track,  including  the 
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fouHifths  of  a  mile  just  noted  are  operated  for  the  belt  line  under 
contract  with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad. 

While  this  line  serves  a  useful  purpose,  it  is  chiefly  a  trunk-line 
railroad  facility  rather  than  a  public  system,  and  does  very  little 
toward  co-ordinating,  under  public  control,  the  railroads,  local  in- 
dustries, and  general  water  traffic  of  the  harbor. 

Ownership. —  The  striking  fact  about  Philadelphia  is  the  own- 
ership of  the  frontage.  The  city  owns  less  than  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  developed  Delaware  river  frontage,  and  its  holdings  are 
mainly  narrow  and  practically  unavailable  street  ends.  The  city 
has  ten  general  piers  on  the  Delaware,  which  is  the  important 
frontage.  Out  of  over  3,500  feet  owned  by  the  city  on  that  river, 
only  1,400  are  not  leased.  It  also  owns  five  ferry  piers  on  the 
Delaware.  On  the  Schuylkill  it  owns  about  6,300  feet  out  of  about 
78,000. 

The  railroad  holdings  are  very  large.  Of  nearly  seven  miles  of 
the  most  highly  developed  part  of  the  Delaware  river  frontage, 
railroads  own  over  45  per  cent,  and  occupy  still  more.  On  the 
Schuylkill  they  own  about  9,500  feet.  All  but  one  of  the  trans- 
atlantic steamship  lines  use  the  railroad  terminals.  Coast  and 
river  lines  own,  lease,  or  occupy  about  fifteen  piers.  There  is 
considerable  active  frontage  controlled  by  industrial  concerns. 

The  attitude  of  the  railroads  as  to  their  frontage  holdings  has 
been  highly  exclusive  and  adverse  to  general  water  traffic.  Rail- 
roads, as  a  rule,  refuse  any  of  their  piers  for  freight  not  going  over 
their  particular  lines  and  oppose  independent  lighterage.  Thus, 
lighters  cannot  come  to  a  railroad  pier  to  get  freight  for  independ- 
ent water  or  rail  lines.  The  results  are  important,  in  view  of  the 
extensive  railroad  control  of  water  terminals.  Most  of  the  intra- 
harbor  transfers,  therefore,  are  by  railway  switching  or  by  dray- 
age,  thus  reducing  the  co-ordination  by  water.  Another  result  is 
that  there  is  almost  no  pier  room  for  independent  or  tramp  vessels. 

The  Philadelphia  situation  has  long  been  one  of  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  public  control  of  the  water  terminals,  and  of  dom- 
inance of  water  terminals  by  railroads,  affecting  unfavorably  gen- 
eral water  traffic  as  distinguished  from  exclusive  water  lines  af- 
filiated with  railroads.  In  1907,  however,  some  steps  were  taken 
toward  a  policy  of  public  control.    The  Department  of  Wharves, 
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Docks  and  Ferries  was  created,  with  considerable  powers  for  im- 
provement and  control  of  water  terminals.  One  new  municipal 
pier  in  the  active  section  was  started,  to  cost  $700,000  and  another 
authorized,  to  cost  $600,000.  The  total  revenue  receipts  of  the 
Department  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries  in  1909  were 
$54,300.52,  and  the  expenditures  $1,754,596.75,  the  latter  figure 
including  a  large  amount  for  construction  work  and  for  purchase 
of  water  front  property. 

Baltimore. 

Baltimore  is  also  one  of  the  so-called  "Atlantic  portals  "  (Boa- 
ton,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore).  It  is  a  river  har- 
bor, closely  connected,  however,  with  Chesapeake  bay.  It  has 
a  very  large  through  transatlantic  traffic,  giving  it  an  important 
"  commercial "  function,  and  has  also  a  very  considerable  indus- 
trial use. 

Its  organization  is  rather  above  the  average.  There  is  con- 
siderable separation  of  the  two  prime  functions.  In  a  number 
of  cases  the  through  terminals  are  at  points  somewhat  outlying 
from  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  leaving  more  of  the  inner 
end  of  the  harbor  for  its  natural  industrial  and  local  use.  The 
formation  of  the  harbor  is  such  as  to  admit  of  some  further  devel- 
opment in  this  direction. 

The  total  water  front  of  the  harbor  is  about  eighteen  miles. 
The  most  active  frontage  is  about  six  miles.  There  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  piers,  some  of  them  excellent,  but  others  in  rather 
poor  condition.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  warehouse  space  and  a 
number  of  grain  elevators  and  coal-handling  machinery,  mostly 
railroad  owned.  The  railroad  water  terminals  are  large,  and,  as 
a  rule,  very  well  equipped. 

Ownership. —  Of  the  entire  harbor  frontage,  the  city  now  owns 
9  per  cent,  the  railroad  17  per  cent,  and  other  private  interests 
74  per  cent.  In  the  last  division  there  is  a  considerable  frontage 
occupied  by  industrial  concerns,  notably  chemical,  ice  and  fertilizer 
companies.  There  are  two  or  three  large  dock  companies,  with 
considerable  holdings,  and  with  a  number  of  wharves,  some  of 
them  with  rail  connections. 

After  the  great  fire  of  1904  the  city  entered  upon  an  active 
municipal  wharf  policy  under  the  direction  of  the  Harbor  Corn- 
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mission,  aided  by  the  Burnt  District  Commission.  The  plans 
called  for  the  construction  of  six  large  piers  and  certain  additional 
bulkhead  frontage,  and  the  widening  of  adjacent  streets.  Up  to 
1910  there  had  been  expended  in  the  acquisition  of  water  front, 
in  widening  streets  and  in  construction  of  piers  about  $6,500,000. 
Five  of  these  piers  have  been  completed.  Apparently  four  of 
these  have  been  leased  to  private  parties  for  terms  of  fifty  years 
each.  The  city  holdings,  apart  from  this  new  municipal  pier 
system,  are  much  scattered.  There  are  at  least  three  open  piers. 
There  is  a  large  movement  of  freight  by  lighters.  The  harbor 
is  considerably  congested,  due  partly  to  its  comparatively  small 
area.  It  is  the  main  port  for  a  large  commerce  from  the  Chesa- 
peake bay  and  the  tributaries  thereof.  The  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road has  a  strong  hold  upon  this  commerce,  through  its  subsidiary 
water  lines,  which  own  about  245  wharves  on  Chesapeake  bay  and 
tributaries.  Considerable  friction  has  arisen  from  time  to  time 
between  the  railroad's  water  lines  and  Baltimore  local  interests. 

Gulf  Coast  Harbors. 
Traffic  conditions  in  the  harbors  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  on  the  Atlantic  coast*  The  com- 
mercial function  is  more  prominent ;  several  of  the  leading  ports 
are  chiefly  noteworthy  as  the  termini  of  southern  and  western 
railroads,  and  have  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  through 
freight  between  the  interior  and  foreign  countries. 

New  Orleans. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  harbors  in  the  country,  particularly  in  its  advanced 
terminal  facilities,  its  organization,  and  its  methods  of  public  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  river  harbor,  about  100  miles  from  the  Gulf, 
but  easily  accessible  for  ocean  vessels. 

Both  the  commercial  and  industrial  functions  of  the  harbor 
are  important.  It  has  about  six  miles  of  publicly  owned  wharves, 
over  twenty-five  in  number,  and  about  fifteen  large  steel  sheds 
and  warehouses.  There  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  modern 
transshipping  machinery  for  grain,  fruit  and  coal. 

The  administration  is  divided  into  three  parts.      The  State 
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Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Orleans  Levee  District  has  con- 
trol over  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  protective  levees 
(earthen  embankments  to  prevent  overflow  of  the  river).  The 
State  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  con- 
struct, maintain  and  regulate  the  public  wharves  and  sheds.  The 
Belt  Kailroad  Commission  (a  municipal  board)  has  built  and 
operates  a  belt  railroad  along  the  entire  active  water  front,  about 
10.18  miles  in  length,  with  about  40  industrial  sidings  or  spurs, 
and  makes  17  dock,  wharf,  and  export  switch  connections.  It 
is  intended  thus  to  encircle  the  entire  city  with  a  total  main- 
line track  of  about  22  miles.  The  plan  provides  that  this  rail- 
road shall  connect  practically  all  the  important  wharf  front- 
age with  all  the  trunk  lines  entering  the  city,  and  with  many 
industrial  establishments.  This  railroad,  in  work  already  com- 
pleted and  in  extensions  definitely  provided  for,  is  the  best  ex- 
ample in  the  country  of  a  practical  co-ordination  of  rail,  industrial, 
and  water  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  community.  A 
merchant  or  manufacturer  on  any  part  of  the  line  of  the  road  can 
receive  or  send  shipments,  by  direct  connection,  over  any  part  of 
the  entire  transportation  system,  rail  and  water,  of  the  whole  city, 
including  all  the  trunk  lines.  The  public  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  this  belt  line  prevents  undue  control  of  a  given  industry 
or  section  by  any  one  railroad. 

The  excellent  public  wharf  and  shed  equipment  along  the  water 
front  appears  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  with  remarkable 
efficiency.  The  work  of  constructing  wharves  and  sheds  is  still  in 
progress. 

Most  of  the  public  wharves  and  sheds  are  "  open."  Very  few 
leases  of  any  considerable  length  are  made,  so  that  the  water  front 
is  available  for  general  traffic  on  a  system  of  dockage  charges. 

The  city  receipts  from  wharves,  sheds,  harbor  dues,  etc.,  for 
1909  were  $360,662.08.  Out  of  these  total  receipts  there  was  de- 
rived from  dockage  about  $2»69,000  and  from  the  use  of  sheds 
about  $45,000.    The  expenditures  were  $233,172.72. 

Ownership. —  The  city  owns  the  greater  part  of  the  active 
frontage.  There  are  also  large  railroad-owned  terminals,  espe- 
cially the  enormous  and  highly  developed  docks  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral.   Six  miles  below  New  Orleans,  at  Port  Chalmette,  there  is  a 
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private  concern,  the  large  New  Orleans  Terminal  Company,  with 
a  belt  railroad  of  considerable  length,  and  important  holdings  (not 
water  front)  in  the  city.  Railroad  terminals  extend  to  a  con- 
siderable length  along  the  opposite  or  southern  bank  of  the  river. 

In  general,  the  physical  conditions,  control,  and  organization 
of  the  harbor  of  New  Orleans  are  worthy  of  careful  study  by 
other  municipalities,  as  an  example  of  a  modern  system  of  a  well- 
equipped  and  co-ordinated  harbor  with  a  high  degree  of  public 
control. 

Galveston. 

This  is  a  very  important  railroad  terminus.  The  harbor  is 
mainly  commercial  in  function,  and  fairly  well  organized.  There 
are  about  seven  miles  of  dockage  space,  with  a  considerable  equip- 
ment of  warehouses.  There  are  about  twenty  piers  and  two 
elevators.  The  railroad  wharves  have  an  excellent  equipment  of 
transshipping  machinery. 

Most  of  the  active  frontage  is  owned  by  the  Galveston  Wharf 
Company,  and  the  city  owns  about  24  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
stock  of  this  company.  How  effective  such  interest  is  in  pro- 
ducing any  public  control  of  that  water  front  is  not  entirely  clear 

There  is  no  general  belt-line  connection  with  the  local  in- 
dustries, but  the  trunk-line  railroads  have  excellent  co-ordination 
with  their  own  piers.  There  are  about  thirty  miles  of  tracks  on 
the  piers  and  sheds  of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company,  connecting 
with  the  main  railroad  lines.  There  is  another  important  wharf 
company,  the  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  (Railroad)  Company,  which  is  also  ad- 
mirably equipped.  Both  of  these  wharf  companies  act  as  public 
wharfingers. 

Pacific  Coast  Harbors. 

Terminal  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  somewhat  different, 
at  least  in  theory,  from  those  in  the  older  portions  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  Pacific  coast  States  have  attempted,  with  at  least  par- 
tial success,  to  maintain  a  general  public  ownership  and  control 
of  their  water  frontage.  Thus,  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Washington  reserves  absolutely  from  sale  a  strip  from  50  to  600 
feet  wide  on  all  navigable  waters  between  what  are  known  as  the 
inner  and  outer  harbor  lines.     The  effect  of  this  provision,  how- 
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ever,  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  acquisition  of  land 
above  high-water  mark  by  private  owners,  and  by  a  legal  pro- 
vision granting  certain  preferential  rights  to  such  owners  to  pur- 
chase the  State  property  in  front  of  their  holdings. 

These  coast  States  have  also  made  considerable  advance  toward 
control  over  public  waters,  wharves,  and  channels.  Oregon  has 
established  so-called  "  ports  "  (port  of  Portland,  port  of  Astoria, 
etc.),  which  are  really  waterway  improvement  districts,  some- 
times of  very  considerable  extent. 

San  Francisco. 

This  is  the  most  important  harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  by  reason  of  its  advanced  policy  of  public  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  water  front,  and  its  policy  of  public  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  regulation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
wharves;  also  because  very  few  of  the  public  wharves  are  under 
long  leases,  and  most  of  the  wharves  are  practically  "  open,"  or 
can  be  made  "  open  "  at  need. 

Both  the  commercial  and  the  industrial  functions  are  important, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  harbor  organization.  The  active  water  front 
is  about  three  and  three-quarter  miles,  and  the  total  wharfage 
front  is  about,  ten  miles.  A  public  street  runs  along  the  entire 
improved  front,  next  to  the  wharves.  There  is  an  unusually 
good  equipment  of  modern  wharves,  built  by  the  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners,  with  considerable  warehouse  space,  and 
with  some  transshipping  machinery. 

There  is  a  small  belt-line  railroad,  owned  by  the  State  and 
operated  by  the  said  commission,  running  for  one  and  one-third 
miles  along  the  most  important  part  of  the  water  front,  and  con- 
necting with  about  four  miles  of  private  industrial  and  railroad 
spur  tracks.  It  also  has  connection  by  car  ferries  with  the  rail- 
roads across  the  bay,  and  distributes  their  cars  along  the  San 
Francisco  water  front.  The  commission  is  also  building  a  similar 
belt  line,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  water  front,  later  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  original  part.  Only  a  few  of  the  wharves,  how- 
ever, have  railroad  tracks  on  them,  and  these  are  mainly  car-ferry 
slips. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  method  by  which  the  construction 
and  leasing  of  some  of  the  larger  wharves  are  provided  for.     The 
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harbor  commission  publishes  specifications,  giving  the  location 
and  character  of  a  proposed  wharf,  and  bids  are  invited.  The 
bidder  agrees  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing  the  wharf,  to  receive 
an  exclusive  lease  thereof,  and  to  turn  it  over  absolutely  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  to  the  harbor  commission.  That  bidder  who 
agrees  to  do  this  for  the  shortest  term  (not  over  fifteen  years) 
receives  the  lease,  and  has  the  use  of  the  wharf  for  the  specified 
term. 

The  harbor  commission  fixes  all  rates  of  wharfage  and  dockage, 
regulates  the  use  of  the  wharves,  and  has  established  a  free  market 
space  for  perishable  products. 

Ownership.—  The  active  frontage  and  wharves  are  practically 
all  owned  by  the  State  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  harbor 
commission.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  only  two  piers  are 
owned  by  private  parties.  In  March,  1910,  out  of  176  tenancies 
granted  by  the  commission  on  wharves  and  portions  of  the  sea  wall 
(exclusive  of  ferry  terminals),  167  were  on  thirty-day  permits, 
called  "  assignments."  There  were  2  leases  from  6  to  8  years,  6 
for  periods  of  12  to  15  years,  and  one  for  50  years.  The  monthly 
"  assignments  "  give  merely  a  preferential  use  of  the  assigned 
wharf  space,  which  is  open  to  others  when  the  tenant  is  not  using 
it. 

Of  the  "  sea-wall-lot "  area,  the  total  now  leased  or  assigned 
is  about  745,000  square  feet,  52  per  cent,  leased  and  48  per  cent 
assigned.  Railroads  hold  under  lease  or  assignment  about  79  per 
cent,  of  this  total.  The  lots  not  leased  or  assigned  are  about 
173,000  square  feet. 

Some  of  the  rentals  for  smaller  wharves  run  as  low  as  $40  per 
month,  others  as  high  as  $1,500  per  month.  Many  spaces  on  the 
wharves  rent  as  low  as  $5  per  month.  The  majority  run  from 
about  $15  to  $45  per  month.  The  water  front  is  practically  self- 
sustaining.    The  receipts  for  the  year  1907-8  were  $1,101,949.67. 

The  chief  items  in  this  amount  were:  Rents,  $404,290.15; 
"tolls"  (wharfage  on  freight),  $323,426.35;  dockage,  $226,- 
512.68 ;  and  Belt  Railroad  revenue,  $113,565. 

The  expenditures  for  that  year  were  $1,249,074.67,  The  chief 
items  in  this  amount  were:  Maintenance  and  repair  of  wharves 
and  buildings,  $498,796.46;  construction  account,  $298,161.90; 
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belt  railroad,  $139,937.07;  salaries  (administration  and  collec- 
tion), $86,636.70;  and  tugs  and  dredgers,  $82,805.29. 

Regular  dockage  and  wharfage  is  charged  by  the  commission 
on  all  vessels  and  freight,  including  those  of  lessees  and  assignees, 
except  that  the  holders  of  long-term  leases  who  have  built  their 
piers  as  described  above  merely  pay  a  wharfage  charge  on  freight. 

This  system  practically  results  in  "  open "  wharves  all  along 
the  active  water  front,  available  for  use  by  any  vessel,  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  commission.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  policy  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  New  York.  The  two  cities 
have  followed  largely  a  common  policy  of  public  ownership  of 
the  frontage  and  wharves,  but  New  York  has  subjected  a  large 
proportion  of  its  city  holdings  to  long-term  leases,  with  a  view  to 
a  high  net  revenue  derived  from  lessees.  San  Francisco,  on  the 
other  hand,  keeps  its  frontage  generally  open  for  all  traffic,  with 
merely  self-sustaining  charges  paid  by  the  traffic  itself. 

Great  Lakes  Harbors. 

Most  of  the  important  Great  Lakes  ports  were  originally,  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  still,  primarily,  river  harbors.  These  rivers  are 
always  small,  usually  winding,  and  are  especially  adapted  for 
local  industrial  terminals  rather  than  for  the  commercial  function 
of  through  traffic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industrial  function  is 
crowded  upon  and  hampered  by  the  use  of  much  of  this  congested 
river  frontage  for  through  commerce. 

Although  the  government  (as  well  as  state  and  municipal  au- 
thorities) has  expended  large  sums  for  breakwaters  which  protect 
extensive  strips  of  the  lake  front  at  the  various  important  ports, 
there  is  surprisingly  little  terminal  use  of  such  protected  lake 
front.  This,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  original  river 
harbors  are  now  much  congested,  and  that  the  increasing  draft  and 
length  of  lake  vessels  have  made  the  rivers  still  less  serviceable. 
The  reason  for  this  singular  condition  apparently  lies  mainly  in 
the  adverse  ownership  of  much  of  this  protected  lake  frontage, 
usually  by  railroads;  in  the  long-established  growth  of  cities  along 
the  rivers;  and,  in  many  cases,  to  uncertainty  and  litigation  of 
lake-front  titles. 
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DULUTH-SUPBBIOB. 

The  chief  function  of  this  harbor  is  commercial.  Especially 
important  are  the  eastbound  ore  and  grain  traffic  and  westbound 
coal  traffic.  In  harbor  organization  there  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement. Much  of  the  frontage  especially  desirable  for  local 
industrial  use  is  controlled  by  railroads  for  through  traffic 
Duluth  has  a  large  number  of  wharves,  a  considerable  amount  of 
warehouse  space  for  interchange  of  rail  and  water  traffic,  mainly 
owned  by  railroads,  and  very  highly  developed,  and  extensive 
transshipping  machinery  for  handling  ore,  grain,  and  coal. 

Ownership. —  The  most  important  frontage  and  wharves  belong 
to  railroads,  largely  ore  carriers.  Xext  important  are  the  termi- 
nals of  coal  companies.     The  city  of  Duluth  owns  four  wharves. 

Lake  front. —  There  is  some  use  of  the  lake  front  protected 
by  the  natural  breakwater  of  Minnesota  Point,  but  the  general 
tendency  has  been  toward  the  development  and  use  of  the  inner 
harbor. 

Chicago. 

This  is  a  river  harbor,  chiefly  on  the  Chicago  river,  supple- 
mented by  the  Calumet  river  in  South  Chicago.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  harbor  is  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river, 
a  very  narrow  and  tortuous  stream,  obstructed  with  many  bridges, 
causing  much  delay  and  many  accidents,  and  an  added  cost  of 
transportation.  There  are  said  to  be  about  fifty  bridges  on  the 
Chicago  river  and  about  forty  on  the  Calumet.  It  is  claimed  that 
at  times  the  inconveniences  of  the  Chicago  river  have  caused  coal 
and  grain  rates  to  be  substantially  higher  to  Chicago  than  to  ports 
similarly  situated  but  with  better  harbor  facilities,  and  even  coal 
rates  higher  to  Chicago  than  to  South  Chicago. 

An  inijwrtant  addition  to  the  harbor  is  the  Sanitary  and  Ship 
canal.  This  is  a  canal  22  feet  deep  and  160  to  202  feet  wide, 
dredged  from  a  point  4.7  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago 
river  to  Tx>ckport,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  and  finally  connecting 
Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi  through  the  Des  Plaines  and 
Illinois  rivers. 

Both  commercial  and  industrial  functions  are  important,  the 
lattcd  predominating.  There  is  very  little  organization  of  these 
harbor  functions.     The  wharf  equipment  is  decidedly  inadequate. 
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There  is  considerable  warehouse  space,  but  less  in  proportion  to 
the  traffic  than  at  several  other  lake  ports.  There  is  practically 
no  belt-line  system,  and  very  little  local  co-ordination  between  rail 
and  water. 

Ownership. —  The  city  owns  only  street  ends  and  about  2,r>00 
feet  of  wharves  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river.  Most 
of  the  frontage  on  this  branch  is  owned  by  railroads  and  industrial 
concerns.  Very  few  of  the  lake  lines  own  their  own  terminals. 
All  of  the  Sanitary  canal,  however,  is  under  public  control,  with 
about  seventy  miles  of  frontage,  which  is  reserved  with  the  view 
of  providing  industrial  sites. 

The  administration  of  the  harbor  lacks  unity,  being  divided 
among  an  unusually  large  number  of  officials  and  boards. 

Lake  front. —  There  appears  here  that  peculiar  situation  noted 
generally  above,  of  a  very  slight  use  of  the  protected  lake  front,  in 
*pite  of  the  river  congestion.  Government  breakwaters  protect 
about  two  miles  of  the  frontage,  but  there  is  almost  no  terminal 
lis':?  thereof  for  water  traffic.  There  are  five  piers  on  this  frontage, 
all  of  which  are  controlled  by  railroads.  About  one  mile  of  this 
protected  frontage  is  owned  by  the  city  and  is  used  for  park  pur- 
poses. From  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  river  to  Fortieth  street,  a 
distance  of  about  four  and  one-half  miles,  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  owns  approximately  three  and  one-half  miles  and  the  rest 
is  a  park.  The  park  commissioners  hold,  in  all,  a  strip  six  miles 
north  of  the  Chicago  river  and  one  mile  south ;  also  a  strip  about 
five  miles  long  from  Jackson  Park  to  the  Indiana  State  line. 
A  public  commission  recommended,  in  1909,  at  least  some  terminal 
use  of  the  protected  front. 

Milwaukee. 

This  is  a  river  harbor  with  exceptional  advantages  and  with 
about  equal  commercial  and  industrial  use.  In  organization  it  ia 
somewhat  above  the  average,  though  the  advantageous  conforma- 
tion allows  of  a  still  better  arrangement.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  wharves,  about  fifteen  railroad  warehouses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  water  freight,  and  considerable  transshipping  machinery, 
mainly  for  coal. 

Ownership. —  The  city  owns  no  frontage  of  commercial  im- 
portance.   The  railroads  own  a  large  portion  and  much  also  is  held 
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by  industrials,  especially  coal  companies.    The  lake  lines  usually 
lease  their  terminals. 

Lake  front. —  Here  again  appears  the  neglect  of  an  extensive 
protected  lake  front.  There  is  a  government  breakwater  about 
7,200  feet  long,  protecting  an  area  of  270  acres,  which  is  used  as 
a  harbor  of  refuge,  but  the  protected  front  is  not  commercially 
used.  Suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  development  of  Jones 
Island,  a  long  unused  strip  near  the  harbor  entrance,  which  has 
large  possibilities,  especially  for  through  terminals. 

Cleveland. 

This  is  primarily  a  river  harbor,  largely  industrial.  In  general, 
the  wharf  equipment  is  only  moderate,  with  not  much  warehouse 
space.  Transshipping  machinery  is  mainly  confined  to  grain, 
coal,  and  iron  ore.  A  belt-line  railroad  is  being  constructed,  but 
only  a  small  section  is  now  (1910)  in  operation.  The  total  river 
dock  frontage  is  about  fourteen  and  one-half  miles.  The  river  is 
narrow,  very  winding,  and  obstructed  by  about  twenty  bridges. 
Passage  of  large  vessels  is  slow  and  expensive. 

Ownership. —  The  city  owns  very  little  river  frontage,  mainly 
street  ends.  About  a  third  of  the  frontage  on  the  river  is  owned 
by  railroads,  with  considerable  ownership  also  by  industrial  com- 
panies. In  1872  the  State  granted  to  the  city  three  miles  of  the 
Cleveland  terminus  of  the  Ohio  canal  for  city  purposes,  but  this 
later  became  the  property  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
System. 

The  city's  receipts  from  water  frontage  for  1907  were  $3,249.03. 
Cleveland  has  spent  unusually  large  amounts  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  its  river  harbor,  practically  maintaining  the  channel  of  the 
Cuyahoga  —  a  noteworthy  case  of  co-operation  with  the  Federal 
government.  Since  1874  it  has  spent  about  $2,500,000  on  the 
river. 

Lake  front — A  government  breakwater  about  four  miles  in 
length  protects  about  an  equal  distance  of  the  lake  front,  with  an 
outer  harbor  of  about  375  acres.  Notwithstanding  the  congested 
condition  of  the  river  frontage,  there  is  almost  no  terminal  use  of 
the  lake  front,  with  only  about  four  or  five  piers  thereon,  chiefly 
under  railroad  control.    Railroads  own  or  occupy  this  entire  pro- 
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tected  front,  except  about  3,000  feet  in  front  of  a  city  park,  and 
about  1,000  feet  used  by  the  city  as  a  pumping  station.  If 
properly  used,  this  protected  lake  front  has  the  possibility  of  great 
harbor  improvement  The  present  situation  is  in  part  due  to 
litigation  of  titles,  in  part  to  the  established  development  of  busi- 
ness along  the  river,  and  finally,  and  most  important,  to  adverse 
railroad  control  of  the  protected  front. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  much  of  the  through  ore  and  coal 
traffic  has  been  segregated  at  the  neighboring  ports  of  Ashtabula, 
Conneaut,  and  Lorain,  thus  accomplishing,  in  a  board  way,  an 
organization  of  the  entire  district  by  separating  the  commercial 
from  the  industrial  function. 

Buffalo. 

This  is  primarily  a  river  harbor.  It  is  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Erie  canal.  The  commercial  and  industrial  functions  are  both 
important,  but  the  former  strongly  predominates.  The  two  have 
crowded  upon  each  other  so  closely  in  the  original  inner  harbor 
space  as  to  impede  traffic  seriously.  Much  of  the  inner  harbor 
front,  properly  industrial,  is  taken  up  by  commercial  terminals  for 
through  traffic.  Notwithstanding  this  congestion,  there  also  ap- 
pears here  an  almost  total  neglect  of  the  protected  lake  front. 

The  inner  harbor  consists  of  four  sections,  given  as  follows  in 
their  order  of  importance:  The  Buffalo  river,  with  a  number  of 
connecting  canals;  the  City  Ship  canal,  the  Erie  basin,  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  basins.  Black  Rock  Harbor,  commercially  a  part 
of  the  district,  is  on  the  Niagara  river. 

The  active  part  of  the  Buffalo  river  is  about  three  and  one-half 
miles  long,  from  175  to  300  feet  wide,  and  its  channel  is  main- 
tained by  the  city,  which  has  Expended  from  1847  to  June  30, 
1909,  $1,690,167.37  thereon.  This  does  not  include  about 
$186,676.12  spent  by  abutting  owners.  About  eight  or  ten  short 
canals  or  slips  connect  the  Erie  canal,  Buffalo  river,  and  the  Ship 
canal. 

The  City  Ship  canal,  an  important  channel,  about  two  and  one^ 
half  miles  long  and  about  two  hundred  feet  wide,  parallels  the  lake 
front.  The  Erie  basin  is  the  receiving  basin  of  the  Erie  canal, 
protected  by  a  breakwater  on  the  lake  front,  and  is  about  half  » 
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mile  long  and  300  to  1,000  feet  wide.    The  Lehigh  Valley  basing 
are  less  important  artificial  canals  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 

Most  of  the  wharf  space  is  merely  the  bulkheaded  bank  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  with  some  piers  on  the  Ship  canal  and  the  Erie 
basin.  The  wharf  space  is  very  much  congested.  There  is  some 
warehouse  space.  The  transshipping  machinery  consists  mainly 
of  grain  elevators,  of  which  there  are  about  twenty,  all  but  one 
having  connection  with  the  railroads,  and  nearly  all  with  the 
water.  There  is  also  considerable  ore  and  coal  handling 
machinery. 

The  chief  belt  line  is  the  Buffalo  Creek  railroad,  with  about 
six  miles  of  main  track,  largely  on  both  sides  of  the  Ship  canal, 
leased  jointly  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Erie  railroads.  Its  fran- 
chise requires  that  it  afford  equal  facilities  for  all  railroads. 
There  are  also  two  or  three  other  short  co-ordinating  railroads. 

The  congestion  of  the  harbor  is  at  times  extreme.  Practically 
all  the  traffic  is  centered  on  the  Buffalo  river  and  the  Ship  canaL 
Great  delay  is  experienced  by  vessels  in  unloading.  At  one  time 
8,000,000  bushels  of  grain  were  observed  afloat  on  the  harbor. 

Ownership. —  About  half  of  the  active  river  frontage  is  owned 
by  railroads,  with  some  small  holdings  by  water  lines.  Of  the  five 
miles  on  the  two  sides  of  the  City  Ship  canal,  four  miles  are  owned 
by  railroads.  On  the  lake  front  the  total  frontage  protected  by 
breakwaters  is  about  four  miles,  of  which  railroads  own  about 
three,  subject  to  some  disputes  as  to  title.  The  city  owns  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  blocks,  prac- 
tically none  of  its  frontage  can  be  reached  without  crossing  rail- 
road property.  The  city  controls  and  maintains  nine  small  docks 
at  street  ends. 

For  some  years  there  appeared  to  exist  a  well-defined  combina- 
tion between  the  railroads,  their  water  lines,  and  most  of  the  ele- 
vators at  Buffalo,  by  which  the  railroads  were  able  to  influence 
materially  the  grain  traffic  there,  and  used  that  influence  against 
the  Erie  canal.  Just  how  far  this  situation  still  exists  is  not  cleai , 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  railroads  continue  to 
exert  a  considerable  control  over  the  grain  traffic  Their  control 
over  package  freight  is  almost  complete.    Mr.  C.  M.  Wicker,  now 
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a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  testified 
(about  1907)  as  follows: 

"  The  general  effect  of  the  congestion  in  Buffalo  has  been 
to  turn  business  first  to  the  all-rail  route,  and  second,  to 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  New  Orleans,  Gal- 
veston, etc.  It  has  about  killed  the  package  freight  westbound 
from  New  York." 

The  situation  at  Buffalo  is  due  in  considerable  degree  to  the  fact 
that  the  railroads  largely  control  terminals  as  well  as  important 
water  lines,  refuse  to  prorate  with  independent  water  lines,  and 
refuse  the  use  of  their  docks  unless  the  freight  goes  over  their 
lines. 

There  are  numerous  complaints  of  the  practical  impossibility 
of  obtaining  necessary  industrial  sites  along  the  water  front. 
Many  industrial  concerns  have  testified  as  to  their  inability  to  do 
so. 

Lake  front — In  spite  of  the  congestion  above  described,  the 
four  miles  of  protected  lake  front  show  almost  no  terminal  de- 
velopment. There  are  practically  no  piers  on  it  in  commercial 
use,  though  it  would  seem  that  its  use  would  be  the  most  obvious 
step  to  relieve  the  present  congestion  of  the  inner  harbor. 

The  reason  for  this  doubtless  lies  chiefly  in  the  almost  exclusive 
ownership  of  such  lake  front  by  railroads,  which  neither  use  it 
themselves  nor  permit  its  use  for  terminal  development.  Colonel 
Symons,  formerly  United  States  Engineer  at  Buffalo,  has  testified 
(about  1907)  as  follows: 

"  Nearly  all  the  property  fronting  on  the  outer  harbor  in 
this  city  is  owned  by  the  railroads  and  is  not  available  except 
to  the  railroads;  no  private  interests  can  get  in  there.  People 
who  want  to  come  here  and  establish  a  big  industry  and  get  a 
piece  of  property  where  it  can  be  reached  by  lake  ships,  canal 
boats,  and  railroads,  can  find  no  place  to  go.  The  land  owned 
by  the  Susquehanna,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lehigh,  and 
that  neighborhood,  is  not  open  for  any  business  excepting  rail- 
road business ;  the  railroads  will  not  sell  this  unoccupied  land, 
and  will  not  consent  to  its  use  by  private  interests." 
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There  is  now  in  process  of  construction  an  important  improve- 
ment of  the  Black  Bock  Harbor,  near  Buffalo,  on  the  Niagara 
river,  which  the  government  is  deepening  to  a  ship  channel.  The 
constant  danger  of  the  nullification  of  such  improvements  by  ad- 
verse ownership  has  been  well  illustrated  in  this  case.  As  soon  as 
this  improvement  was  authorized,  vigorous  attempts  to  absorb  that 
frontage  were  made  by  a  rail  line,  whose  grant,  however,  was 
finally  set  aside  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York,  appellate 
division,  after  having  been  favorably  acted  upon  by  a  majority  of 
the  board  of  railroad  commissioners.  One  of  the  minority  of  that 
board  said : 

"  It  appears  by  undisputed  proof  that  the  construction  of 
the  Buffalo,  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  Railroad  Company  will 
defeat  this  purpose  (the  terminal  use  of  the  water  front  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Tonawanda),  and  the  effect  of  a  certificate 
granted  to  it  enables  a  railroad  corporation  to  appropriate  to 
itself  all  of  the  substantial  benefits  which  accrue  from  this 
federal  improvement."* 

The  court  of  appeals  remarked : 

"  It  is  not  claimed  that  there  is  any  freight  now  in  sight 
for  the  proposed  road,  nor  will  there  ever  be  any  passengers 
of  any  amount." 

The  situation  in  Buffalo  has  been  treated  at  some  length  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  port,  because  of  the  significance  of 
the  conditions  found  there,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  character  and  control 
of  this  terminus  must  largely  determine  the  efficiency  of  that  great 
waterway.  A  study  of  the  map  in  the  body  of  the  report  will 
well  repay  the  reader. 

Control  of  Water  Terminals. 
From  what  has  been  already  noted  under  specific  ports,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  large  amount  of  water  terminal  frontage  is  every- 
where controlled  by  railroads.    While  much  of  this  control  is  un- 
doubtedly necessary  and  commercially  advantageous,  nevertheless 
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it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  present  the  rail  and  water  systems 
are  often  in  vigorous  competition.  The  control  by  one  system  of 
the  terminals  upon  which  a  rival  system  is  dependent  is  therefore 
of  serious  importance.  Furthermore,  railroad  frontage  in  central 
parts  of  a  congested  harbor  frequently  means  that  through  traffic 
is  crowding  upon  local  traffic,  and  that  the  two  prime  harbor 
functions,  "  commercial "  and  u  industrial,"  are  unnecessarily  in 
conflict  because  of  unsatisfactory  harbor  organization.  For  these 
reasons  there  is  summarized  below  the  general  situation  as  regards 
such  railroad  control. 

Railroads  control  a  large  amount  of  water  terminals  directly 
or  through  subsidiary  concerns.  The  Boston  and  Maine  railroad 
controls  much  water  frontage  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  at  Boston. 
The  control  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  over 
water  traffic  on  Long  Island  Sound  is  partly  based  on  its  control 
of  a  large  amount  of  terminal  frontage.  Its  control  of  water 
terminals  is  especially  prominent  at  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  Fall 
River,  Providence,  New  London,  the  Connecticut  river,  New 
Haven,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk, 
Ya.  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  owns  or  controls  much  water 
terminal  property  at  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Baltimore,  Chesa- 
peake Bay  points,  Buffalo,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  at  and  near  Cleveland; 
the  New  York  Central  System  at  New  York  city,  Jersey  City,  the 
Hudson  river,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo;  the  Scuthern 
Pacific  System  at  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Oakland,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Astoria,  Oreg.,  Hoboken,  and  New  York;  the  Northern 
Pacific  at  Seattle  and  Tacoina ;  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  at  Tampa, 
Norfolk,  and  various  Virginia  ports;  the  Southern  railway  at 
Norfolk,  Mobile,  Charleston,  and  Jacksonville;  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington;  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  at  Portsmouth,  Va.;  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  at 
Mobile  and  Pensacola,  as  well  as  at  various  points  on  the  Ohio 
river;  and  the  Illinois  Central  at  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  and 
Chicago.  Also,  the  so-called  coal  roads  have  important  holdings 
in  the  harbors  of  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk, 
and  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  on 
the  Hudson  river. 

Along  the  Mississippi  river  system  the  railroad  ownership  is 
important,  not  so  much  in  active  use  of  water  terminals  as  in  a 
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general  ownership  of  river  frontage  which  results  in  a  passive  ob- 
struction to  its  proper  use  for  water  traffic.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  at  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Cairo,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  and  Vicksburg.  In  a  number  of  the  smaller  river  ports 
all  river  traffic  must  cross  rail  linos  in  order  to  reach  the  town.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  navigable  portions  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  rivers  is  paralleled  on  one  and  often  on  both  banks  by 
various  railroad  systems.  Their  tracks  and  trestles  often  present 
serious  obstacles  to  the  proper  use  of  the  banks  for  water  traffic 

One  important  group  of  independent  domestic  water  lines 
shows  a  considerable  control  of  terminals,  to  wit,  the  so-called 
Morse  Combination  (now  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies 
Steamship  Lines),  which  owns  wharves  at  many  New  England 
ports,  and  also  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Texas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  on  the  Hudson  river. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  as  clearly  shown  above,  railroad  control 
of  terminal  facilities  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  water 
traffic.  Thus  at  Philadelphia,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  attitude  of 
the  railroads  has  been  distinctly  hostile  to  general  water  traffic, 
the  railroads  even  going  so  far  as  to  deny  the  use  of  their  piers 
to  freight  not  going  over  their  own  lines,  and,  moreover,  refusing 
the  use  of  their  piers  to  independent  lighterage  concerns  serving 
independent  water  or  rail  lines.  Again,  at  Baltimore  there  has 
been  considerable  friction  between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company's  water  lines  and  commercial  interests.  At  Boston  and 
at  numerous  smaller  ports  along  the  Atlantic  coast  the  railroads 
have  done  comparatively  little  to  facilitate  the  efficient  conduct 
of  general  water  transportation. 

The  gulf  harbors  are  somewhat  better  in  this  respect,  par- 
ticularly New  Orleans,  where  an  efficient  administration  of  a  local 
belt  line  by  the  city  promises  an  excellent  system  of  co-ordination 
of  rail  and  water  traffic.  Furthermore,  New  Orleans  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  regulation  of  terminal  charges. 

At  San  Francisco,  likewise,  there  is  a  municipal  belt  line, 
affording  means  for  interchange  of  traffic,  while  the  State  has  also 
kept  most  of  the  wharf  property  under  its  immediate  control  by 
giving  only  short  leases  on  most  of  such  property.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  wharves,  as  above  noted,  are  "  open,"  and  the  rates 
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of  wharfage  and  dockage  are  rigidly  controlled  by  the  harbor 
commissioners.  Other  Pacific  ports  have  likewise  taken  import- 
ant steps  toward  the  regulation  of  harbor  traffic. 

In  the  case  of  the  Great  Lakes  harbors,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  comparatively  little  efficient  public  control  of  the  water  front, 
which,  in  the  main,  is  in  the  hands  of  railroads  or  industrial 
interests.  At  Buffalo  railroad  domination  of  the  harbor  is 
especially  marked,  not  only  for  grain,  but  for  practically  all  kinds 
of  traffic,  and,  as  already  shown,  this  situation  has  worked  serious 
hardship  upon  the  connmerce  of  the  port  and  also  upon  that  of  the 
Erie  canal. 

At  the  terminals  on  the  Mississippi  river  system  there  is  a  con- 
spicuous lack  of  co-ordination  between  railroads  and  water  lines, 
which  has  undoubtedly  contributed  with  other  causes  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  Mississippi  river  traffic,  at  least  on  the  Mississippi 
river  proper,  to  its  present  relatively  small  volume. 

Transshipping  Equipment. 

A  vessel  usually  represents  a  large  fixed  investment  of  capital. 
Its  time  is  valuable,  and  rapid  transshipment  of  its  freight  is 
important.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  marked  increase  in 
the  use  of  mechanical  power  in  most  lines  of  business,  the  general 
lack  of  power  equipment  for  the  transshipment  of  water  freight 
is  indeed  remarkable.  In  fact,  except  for  bulk  traffic,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  such  appliances  exist  While  there  are  a  few 
instances  where  package  freight  is  handled  by  power  cranes,  mov- 
ing conveyors,  chutes,  etc.,  such  freight,  broadly  speaking,  is 
almost  universally  transshipped  by  hand. 

Eor  bulk  traffic,  power  machinery  has  been  brought  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  perfection,  especially  in  the  case  of  ore,  coal, 
grain,  and  phosphate.  The  most  efficient  equipment  is  found  in 
the  case  of  the  ore  and  coal  traffic  on  the  lakes.  Special  machinery 
for  handling  coal  has  also  been  introduced  on  the  Mississippi 
river  system,  particularly  at  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.  The  re- 
ceiving terminals  for  coal  along  the  New  England  coast,  however, 
are  comparatively  poor  with  respect  to  mechanical  appliances. 
Specially  modeled  handling  machinery  is  found  at  several  ports 
in  Texas,  California,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
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The  absence  of  modern  power  machinery  at  New  York  harbor,  in 
view  of  the  enormous  volume  of  traffic  at  that  port,  is  especially 
surprising. 

The  control  of  such  transshipping  appliances  is  obviously  im- 
portant. In  some  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of  grain,  the  sub- 
stantial control  exercised  by  railroads  over  grain  elevators  has  had 
an  important  influence  upon  the  course  of  traffic.  This  has  been 
especially  true  at  Buffalo,  where  the  so-called  "  Elevator  Pool," 
which  has  been  under  railroad  influence,  has  at  times  unfavorably 
affected  the  shipment  of  grain  by  canal. 

Terminal  Charges. 

Terminal  charges  are  an  important  and  often  determining 
factor  in  an  active  transportation  system.  The  usual  water 
terminal  charges  are  dockage,  wharfage,  warehousing,  towage,  and 
lighterage.  There  are  also  pilotage,  quarantine,  and  harbor-mas- 
ter fees,  but  these  are  of  minor  importance.  Most  important  are 
wharfage  and  dockage.  For  convenience,  the  report,  following 
the  more  common  distinction,  has  used  "  dockage  "  to  indicate  the 
charge  paid  by  the  vessel  for  the  use  of  the  berth  (usually  meas- 
ured by  the  vessel's  tonnage  or  linear  measurements).  "Wharf- 
age," on  the  other  hand,  is  used  to  indicate  the  charge  imposed 
upon  the  freight  which  passes  over  the  wharf.  Wharfage  is  usu- 
ally specific;  that  is,  so  much  per  ton,  pound,  bale,  etc.;  rather 
than  ad  valorem.  Maximum  charges  at  many  ports  are  prescribed 
by  law. 

Coast. — At  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  charge  is  on  the 
dockage  system.  At  Boston  local  freight  over  railroad  wharves 
pays  a  wharfage  charge,  while  through  traffic  over  such  wharves  is 
subject  to  no  charge.  At  Baltimore  there  are  both  wharfage  and 
dockage  charges.  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  a  system  of  wharfage  charges. 
At  South  Atlantic  ports  and  in  some  Gulf  ports  the  railway  termi- 
nals follow  a  fairly  uniform  wharfage  rate  system,  with  compre- 
hensive schedules  of  such  rates.  Distinctions  in  charges  are  fre- 
quently made  between  different  classes  of  boats  and  kinds  of  traf- 
fic. Railroads  frequently  "absorb"  in  the  through  rates  any 
dockage  or  wharfage  charges. 

The  public  charges  at  New  Orleans  make  a  distinction  between 
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seagoing  and  river  traffic.  On  the  former  there  is  a  dockage 
charge  of  2  cents  per  vessel  ton  per  day  for  the  first  3  days,  1 
cent  additional  for  the  next  3  days,  and  free  thereafter  for  30 
days,  with  also  \y>  cents  per  ton  additional  for  use  of  sheds.  No 
charges  are  made  on  the  cargo.  For  river  craft  the  charge  is  6 
cents  per  vessel  ton  for  the  first  5  days,  and  after  that  $3  per  day 
on  the  steamer.  Somewhat  different  charges  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple are  made  for  barges  and  flatboats,  according  to  size. 

At  Galveston  there  is  a  specific  wharfage  charge,  also  at  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  with  a  distinction  in  favor  of  local  traffic. 

At  San  Francisco,  as  already  noted,  substantially  all  the 
wharves  are  "  open."  Charges  are  mainly  on  the  principle  of 
dockage,  measured  upon  vessel  tonnage,  with  additional  specific 
wharfage  charges  upon  the  merchandise,  called  "  tolls,"  and  also 
storage  charges  after  forty-eight  hours.  All  charges  are  regulated 
by  the  harbor  commissioners,  and  are  applied  to  all  vessels  and 
freight,  including  those  of  tenant  "  assignees  "  of  wharves. 

Great  Lakes. — Wharfage  and  dockage  charges  do  not  appear  as 
so  important  a  factor  on  the  lakes.  Much  of  the  business  being 
through  traffic,  many  of  these  terminal  charges  are  "  absorbed  " 
by  the  railroads  as  part  of  their  through  rate,  and  as  most  of  the  - 
terminals  are  privately  owned,  there  is  little  chance  for  any  ap- 
plication of  any  general  system  of  public  charges. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  charges  at  Buffalo  on  grain,  as  well 
as  other  traffic,  and  the  effect  of  those  charges  on  the  canal  traffic. 
Grain  is  handled  at  so  narrow  a  margin  that  the  imposition  of  a 
slight  additional  charge,  as,  for  instance,  for  elevation  at  any  par- 
ticular point,  may  readily  cause  the  diversion  of  the  bulk  of  the 
shipments  from  that  particular  route. 

On  grain,  in  addition  to  elevating,  which  generally  includes 
storage  for  a  limited  time,  there  are  also  charges  for  blowing,, 
screening,  storing  (if  held  beyond  a  specified  time),  and  trim- 
ming, which  make  a  substantial  addition  to  the  entire  transporta- 
tion cost  For  ore,  coal,  and  other  freight  there  are  also  loading 
and  unloading  charges.  The  usual  elevation  charge  for  grain  at 
Buffalo  is  one-half  cent  a  bushel ;  at  New  York,  five-eighths  cent 
a  bushel  for  shore  elevators,  which  includes  weighing,  dicharginsr, 
and  ten  days'  storage,  and  five-eighths  cent  for  floating  elevators. 
Vol.  II  — 19 
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For  Boston  the  railroad  elevators  charge  nine-tenths  cent  a  bushel, 
which  includes  storage  and  insurance  for  twenty  days,  while  the 
Boston  floating  elevator  charge  is  seven-eighths  cent  At  Baltimore 
the  railroad  elevator  charge,  with  storage  for  twenty  days,  is 
three-fourths  cent.  The  charge  for  unloading  ore  onto  the  docks 
at  lower  lake  ports  is  20  cents  a  ton ;  coal,  about  15  cents  a  ton. 

At  New  York  the  lighterage  charge  is  usually  absorbed  by  rail- 
roads on  through  traffic  within  certain  harbor  limits.  The  allow- 
ance to  terminal  railroads  for  this  work  by  their  connections  is 
3  cents  per  100  pounds.  (For  wheat  this  amounts  to  a  rate  of 
1.8  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  is  exactly  the 
amount  of  the  rate  differential  between  New  York  and  Balti- 
more.) At  Boston  the  lighterage  charge  is  about  60  cents  per  ton 
on  merchandise.  At  Philadelphia  east-bound  freight  over  New 
York  Central  fast-freight  lines  is  charged  1^  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  lighterage.  At  Savannah  one  lighterage  company 
charges  6  cents  per  square  bale  of  cotton. 

Mississippi  system. —  Landing  charges  here  are  usually  on  a 
dockage  basis,  fixed  as  a  rule  by  the  towns.  The  wharf  boats, 
almost  always  privately  owned,  usually  base  their  charges  on  the 
amount  of  business.  These  are  frequently  called  "  agency 
charges,"  and  often  include  a  certain  amount  of  office  work  in 
connection  with  the  business.  They  are  especially  important  to 
packet  boats.  These  river  charges  are  frequently  so  high  as  to 
divert  the  traffic  to  the  railroads  and  to  cause  river  boats  to  re- 
duce their  number  of  landing  places.  In  the  case  of  one  steamer 
on  the  Ohio  river,  the  landing  charges  for  1905-1907  were  over 
$3,200,  or  as  much  as  one-fourth  the  net  profits  of  the  boat.  An 
extreme  case  occurred  some  years  ago  at  Cairo,  where  the  gov- 
ernment dredge  boat  was  actually  charged  for  landing,  and  there 
after  for  some  time  refused  to  land  at  Cairo  —  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  localities  benefited 
by  the  government  work  on  channels.  It  frequently  happens  that 
for  a  given  landing  the  charges  are  equal  to  the  entire  amount  of 
the  freight  rate  received  from  that  landing.  This  in  particular 
discourages  landings  at  small  towns. 

Out  of  about  thirty  towns  on  the  upper  Ohio,  landing  charges 
vary  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  woek,  or  25  to  50  cents  per  landing. 
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The  average  is  about  $1.80  per  week.  To  this,  for  packet  boats, 
must  be  added  the  wharf-boat  and  agency  charges,  which  range 
from  about  8  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  river  freight  rate. 

The  public  charges,  as  such,  are  usually  intended  merely  to 
cover  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  water  front,  though  in  most 
places  very  little  maintenance  is  evident 

At  Pittsburg  the  wharf  boats  pay  the  city  $12  a  year,  and  also 
a  charge  for  each  vessel  landing  at  public  wharves  on  a  tonnagw 
basis  per  trip.  Packets  of  from  200  to  500  tons  pay  from  $4  to 
$8  a  trip,  and  from  500  tons  up  $8  a  trip.  Coal  barges,  for  un- 
loading, $2  a  trip. 

At*  Cincinnati  the  landing  charge  at  the  public  landing,  for 
vessels  of  from  10  to  150  tons,  is  $1.50  per  day;  150  tons  and 
upward,  $2.50. 

At  Louisville  there  are  no  charges  on  most  steamboats  for  land- 
ing at  the  public  wharf.  Barges  are  charged  according  to  size, 
varying  from  75  cents  to  $6  per  day.  At  Nashville  the  city 
charges  on  steamboats  are  $6.50  a  trip.  At  Paducah  the  wharf- 
boat  company  charges  $2  per  landing,  and  also  makes  a  charge  on 
incoming  freight.  At  Cairo  the  charges,  mainly  fixed  by  the 
Cairo  Trust  Property,  are  2%  cents  per  vessel  ton  for  the  first 
day,  and  one-half  this  thereafter,  with  a  minimum  of  $5,  and 
some  minor  reductions.  There  appear  to  be  also  some  additional 
wharf-boat  charges.  At  Burlington,  la.,  the  charge  is  $100  per 
year  per  steamboat ;  at  Peoria,  $2  per  steamboat  for  the  first  day. 
At  St.  Louis  no  landing  charge  is  made  or  allowed  to  be  made  for 
the  use  of  the  wharf  boats.  The  only  charge  is  on  the  freight  go- 
ing over  the  wharf  boat.  At  Memphis  the  landing  charge  is  2% 
cents  per  vessel  ton  for  one  week,  with  special  rates  for  barges, 
graded  by  tonnage.  There  is  also  a  charge  made  by  the  wharf- 
boat  company  for  those  using  the  boat.  One  steamboat  line  pays 
the  wharf-boat  company  $17.50  weekly  for  one  landing.  Other 
lines  pay  as  high  as  $35  for  the  same  privilege.  At  Vicksburg 
there  are  no  landing  or  wharfage  charges. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  very  great  variety  of 
practice  with  respect  to  miscellaneous  terminal  charges,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  several  harbors  these  charges  are  apparently  so 
high  as  to  prove  a  burden  upon  traffic.     A  detailed  criticism  of 
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charges  made  by  private  interests,  as,  for  instance,  the  charges  for 
lighterage,  is  somewhat  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  report  It  is, 
however,  suggestive  to  review  briefly  the  difference  in  practice  at 
a  few  of  the  most  important  harbors  with  respect  to  public  charges 
for  the  use  of  piers.  Thus,  the  policy  of  New  York  appears  to  be 
to  secure  a  large  net  revenue  from  the  use  of  the  municipal  piers. 
In  this  it  has  been  fairly  successful.  The  city  revenue  from  leased 
piers  in  1908  was  $3,440,949.52.  In  the  case  of  San  Francisco, 
the  largest  Pacific  port,  on  the  other  hand,  the  policy  seems  to  be 
to  afford  terminal  facilities  virtually  at  cost  The  city  receipts 
for  the  year  1907-1908  were  $1,101,949.67  and  the  expenses  $lr 
249,074.67.  Again,  at  New  Orleans,  the  principal  Gulf  port,  the 
public  terminal  charges  are,  relatively  speaking,  small.  The  city 
receipts  from  wharves,  sheds,  harbor  dues,  etc,  for  1909,  were 
$360,662 ;  the  expenses,  including  some  construction  work,  were 
$233,173.  At  Philadelphia  the  total  receipts  of  the  department 
of  wharves,  docks,  and  ferries  in  1909  were  $54,332,  and  the 
expenses  $1,751,597.  This  latter  item  includes  a  large  amount 
for  new  construction  work  and  the  purchase  of  property.  At 
most  of  the  terminals  on  the  Mississippi  river  system  the  policy 
appears  to  be  to  exact  only  such  charges  as  are  necessary  for 
maintenance. 

In  considering  these  differences  in  policy,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  local  conditions  are  also  widely  different  Thus,  New 
York,  for  instance,  as  the  largest  port  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
might  properly  feel  that  it  could  afford  to  exact  a  rather  high 
charge  on  commerce.  At  the  same  time,  many  experts  believe  that 
this  policy  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  which  has  resulted  in  an 
actual  diversion  of  traffic  to  other  ports.  There  should  be  con- 
sidered, however,  the  exceedingly  high  value  of  property  in  New 
York,  and  particularly  on  Manhattan  Island.  Obviously,  it  is  a 
serious  question  how  far  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  might  find 
it  expedient  to  carry  the  burden  of  providing  facilities  for  its  im- 
mense commerce,  instead  of  throwing  the  cost  upon  carriers,  and 
thus  upon  the  traffic  itself.  In  the  case  of  competing  ports,  such, 
for  instance,  as  New  Orleans,  on  the  other  hand,  a  desire  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  traffic  might  naturally  take  precedence  over 
a  desirr?  to  obtain  a  net  revenue  for  the  municipality.    No  intelli- 
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gent  criticism  of  the  practice  at  the  different  ports  with  respect  to 
terminal  charges  can  be  made,  therefore,  without  a  careful  study 
of  local  conditions. 

General  Conclusions. 

The  preceding  discussion  gives  briefly  the  existing  physical  con- 
ditions at  the  leading  harbors  of  the  country,  together  with  con- 
ditions of  control.  These  facts,  elaborated  in  the  full  report, 
afford  a  basis  for  the  study  of  terminal  conditions  in  the  United 
States. 

This  report  brings  out  five  salient  facts :  First,  that  terminals 
are  as  important  as  channels;  second,  that  the  harbors  of  the 
country,  as  a  rule,  have  by  no  means  developed  their  frontage  to 
the  full  capacity,  nor  have  they  organized  and  co-ordinated  to  the 
best  advantage  the  commercial  and  the  industrial  functions ;  third, 
that  great  influence  is  exercised  by  railroads  over  water  terminals, 
either  through  ownership,  through  indirect  control,  or  through 
long-term  leases  of  water-front  property;  fourth,  that  there  i9 
very  little  effective  linking  up  of  the  rail  and  water  transportation 
systems ;  but  on  the  contrary  the  tendency  seems  toward  division 
and  adverse  action,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  public;  and,  finally,  that  there  is  a  striking  lack  of 
co-operation  with  the  Federal  government  on  the  part  of  local- 
ities benefited  by  channel  improvement.  This  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  those  continental  countries  whose  waterways  have  been 
most  highly  developed. 

Faulty  harbor  organization  causes  in  many  harbors  a  serious 
congestion  of  traffic,  which  means  delay  in  all  stages  of  transporta- 
tion, with  consequent  increase  in  costs.  In  many  instances  this 
condition  could  be  materially  relieved  by  a  systematic  policy  of 
harbor  organization,  reserving  the  central  portions,  in  the  main, 
primarily  for  local  traffic.  The  theroetically  ideal  segregation  of 
local  from  through  terminals  probably  cannot  be  realized,  except 
in  occasional  instances. 

Despite  the  impossibility  of  ideal  results,  however,  there  is  suf- 
ficient opportunity  for  improvement  over  the  existing  congestion 
of  transportation  to  warrant  most  serious  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject by  all  interested.     Moreover,  as  this  report  clearly  shows, 
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there  is  need  of  still  more  effective  co-operation  between  the  fed- 
eral and  local  authorities,  and  also  between  these  and  private 
interests. 

The  extensive  ownership  or  control  of  terminal  facilities  by 
railroads  is  one  of  the  very  serious  factors  in  the  entire  problem. 
There  is  urgent  necessity  for  action  which  shall  prevent  this  rail- 
way ownership  (or,  for  that  matter,  other  private  ownership)  of 
terminal  property  from  resulting  in  unjust  discrimination,  and 
unnecessary  burdens  upon  commerce.  There  is  also  urgent  need 
for  a  far  greater  degree  of  practical  co-ordination  between  rail- 
roads and  general  water  traffic,  so  as  to  unite  into  one  effective 
machine  the  entire  transportation  facilities  of  the  country. 
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TERMINALS  A  VITAL  BUT  NEGLECTED  MATTER. 

(Chapter  IV,  "American  Inland  Waterways,"  by  Herbert  Quick, 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

A  voyage  by  water,  whether  it  be  by  ferry  across  a  river,  or 
by  liner  from  continent  to  continent,  is  obviously  a  means,  and 
not  an  end.  It  involves  contact  at  two  places  at  least  with  the 
land.  If  it  be  a  coastwise  or  interior  voyage,  it  is  likely  to  mean 
many  landings.  We  speak  of  the  "free  navigation"  of  our 
waterways ;  but  whether  or  not  they  are  really  free  depends  on  the 
conditions  governing  their  terminals. 

Given  a  private  monopoly  of  terminals,  and  water  transport  is 
as  easily  controlled  for  private  profit  as  any.  Nay,  the  monopoly 
need  not  be  that  of  the  whole  shore.  It  need  take  in  no  more 
frontage  than  abuts  on  the  deepest  water,  and  deep-water  harbors 
are  rare.  The  ship  drawing  thirty  feet  of  water  can  put  out  of 
business  the  vessel  drawing  only  twenty,  because,  with  only  a 
slightly  augmented  expense,  it  can  carry  a  load  of  more  than 
thrice  the  tonnage.  The  owner  of  dock  facilities  with  forty  feet 
of  water  may  charge  in  wharfage  the  difference  per  ton  in  freight 
between  the  earnings  of  the  larger  ship  and  the  smaller,  and  the 
latter  will  be  crowded  off  to  poorer  docks,  or  to  shallower  harbors. 
This  advantage  in  site  will  be  capitalized  in  the  values  of  water- 
front lands,  and  will  constitute  a  fixed  charge  on  commerce.  The 
value  of  increased  efficiency  in  vessels  will  go  to  the  owners  of 
terminals  rather  than  to  the  world  at  large  in  lowered  rates. 

More  than  this,  those  who  control  the  dock  sites  at  which  alone 
modern  vessels  can  discharge  and  load,  will  see  the  opening  offered 
to  the  control  of  the  carrying  trade  itself,  and  will  force  combina- 
tions manipulated  by  themselves ;  and  at  last  gather  into  their  own 
hands  the  whole  business  of  water-borne  traffic,  charging  what  the 
traffic  can  bear  rather  than  what  it  should  bear.  These  increased 
profits  constantly  become  capitalized  in  the  values  of  the  favored 
sites,  and  the  piling  up  of  charges  goes  on  with  no  check  save 
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the  prudential  avoidance  by  owners  of  the  wiping  out  of  the  dif- 
ference in  economy  between  the  best  terminals  accommodating  the 
best  vessels  and  the  poorer  facilities  frequented  by  the  shallower 
bottoms;  except,  of  course,  the  tendency  of  trade  to  escape 
monopoly  by  creating  other  terminals  in  the  making  of  new  har- 
bors or  the  deepening  of  old  ones,  and  the  competition  of  public 
docks  either  in  the  same  harbors  or  competing  ones.  But  given 
complete  monopoly  of  the  deep-water  terminals  of  the  world's 
ports,  and  the  monopolization  of  water-borne  trade  follows,  with 
the  concomitant  raising  of  freights  to  the  mere  living-point  for 
boat-owners,  or  the  consolidation  of  the  ownership  of  all  vessels  in 
the  hands  of  the  dock-owners. 

This  principle  is  one  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
private  owners  of  docks  in  many  of  our  ocean,  lake,  and  river 
ports,  as  well  as  in  foreign  harbors.  Instances  in  plenty  will  be 
cited.  The  complete  accomplishment  of  such  a  monopoly  is  sug- 
gested for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  most  neglected 
phase  of  the  waterway  problem,  the  matter  of  terminals.  We  are 
prone  to  speak  of  the  building  up  of  a  great  system  of  waterways 
complementary  to  our  present  system  of  railways  as  if  all  we  havs 
to  do  is  to  dig  the  ditches,  and  commerce  must  flow  along  them. 
Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  Waterways  without  terminals 
would  be  as  useless  as  electric  wires  without  contacts.  Before 
taking  up  the  consideration  of  this  question  in  relation  to  our 
inland  waterways,  a  brief  glance  at  the  European  practice  in 
the  premises  may  be  worth  while. 

Liverpool  docks  (including  those  of  Birkenhead)  are  admin 
istered  by  a  board,  six-sevenths  of  whom  are  elected  by  local  ship- 
owners and  merchants  who  pay  taxes  on  ships  or  goods  of  the 
amount  of  $125  a  year,  and  the  remainder  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. All  members  serve  without  pay.  By  this  plan  it  is  made 
certain  that  the  port  will  be  administered  in  the  interests  of 
owners  of  ships  and  goods  —  of  commerce  in  brief  —  rather  than 
for  profits  in  docks.  Handicapped  by  a  situation  on  an  estuary 
in  which  there  is  a  difference  of  thirty-one  feet  between  high  and 
low  tide,  and  by  shifting  bars  of  sand  and  silt  at  its  mouth,  yet 
this  port  has  been  built  up  by  its  own  unaided  efforts,  and  without 
a  dollar  from  taxation  either  imperial  or  local,  into  one  of  the 
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greatest  in  the  world,  the  home  port  of  the  Mauretania  and  the 
Lusitania,  and  the  entrepot  of  a  teeming  commerce.  Since  1859 
it  has  spent  the  astonishing  sum  of  $150,000,000  on  its  harbor. 
It  does  all  its  own  dredging,  lighting,  buoying,  warehousing,  and 
transshipment,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  terminals  is  a  law 
unto  itself. 

The  port  of  Manchester  was  created  by  the  great  ship  canal, 
built  by  a  semi-public  corporation  —  a  corporation  private  in 
form,  but  created  for  purely  public  purposes.  After  it  had  spent 
$50,000,000  on  the  canal,  it  borrowed  $25,000,000  from  the  city 
of  Manchester  and  is  governed  by  a  board,  a  majority  of  which  is 
appointed  by  the  city.  The  success  of  this  great  project  is  his- 
torical, and  undisputed. 

The  ports  of  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  Tynemouth,  South  Shields 
and  Jarrow  show  what  a  group  of  cities  with  common  interests 
in  waterways  can  do  by  combining.  Fifty-eight  years  ago  they 
formed  a  "  Tyne  Improvement  Commission  "  governed  by  a  board 
of  thirty  members  half  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  cities,  and  half 
by  the  coal  owners,  ship  owners,  and  traders,  with  authority  over 
twenty  miles  of  river  and  estuary.  It  has  spent  $85,000,000 
on  the  channels,  and  is  now  spending  $2,000,000  more  per  year. 

At  Bristol  the  water  terminals  constitute  a  city  monopoly,  con- 
trolling not  only  the  docks  of  Bristol  proper,  b'it  those  of  Avon- 
mouth,  several  miles  down  toward  the  sea,  where  the  deep  ships 
dock.  Since  1848  this  city,  about  the  size  of  Milwaukee,  has 
borrowed  $25,000,000  to  be  expended  in  harbor  improvement. 

The  harbor  of  Glasgow  is  administered  by  a  board  of  trustees 
elected  in  part  by  the  city,  in  part  by  trades  guilds  and  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  in  part  by  seven  smaller  municipalities  inter- 
ested in  the  navigation ;  but  the  whole  plan  is  that  of  administra- 
tion for  public  purposes.  It  has  spent  $44,000,000  on  the  harbor, 
and  has  made  of  Glasgow  a  great  port. 

London,  still  the  greatest  port  in  Great  Britain,  has  fallen 
behind  New  York,  Antwerp  and  Hamburg  in  the  list  of  the 
world's  ports,  and  her  complicated  and  out-of-date  port  adminis- 
tration is  often,  and  with  much  reason,  charged  with  the  blame 
of  her  slowing  down.  She  is  asking  to  reorganize  her  port  ad- 
ministration on  the  Liverpool  model,  and  a  valuation  has  been 
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made  of  her  docks  which  shows  the  burden  thrown  on  commerce 
when  these  great  increments  of  value  are  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  private  hands.  The  commerce  of  London  will,  it  seems,  have 
to  pay  interest  on  $200,000,000  of  this  in  future,  while  that  of 
Liverpool  all  goes  to  the  common  good,  as  is  the  case  wherever  the 
water-front  is  publicly  owned. 

For  eighteen  years  the  city  of  Havre,  France  —  now  the  fifth 
port  of  Europe,  I  believe  —  earnestly  strove  for  freedom  from  the 
control  of  the  general  government,  and  authority  to  go  about  her 
own  harbor  improvments  in  her  own  way,  as  the  best  British  porta 
have  done.  In  1900  she  succeeded  and  set  about  her  great  task 
with  a  success  no  less  than  astonishing.  The  present  rapid  growth, 
of  Havre  as  a  world's  port  begins  with  the  year  1900.  Plans 
under  way  contemplate  the  expenditure  by  this  city  of  $17,000,000 
in  addition  to  the  $42,000,000  heretofore  spent  in  making  a 
harbor  in  an  estuary  with  a  tidal  range  of  twenty-five  feet  and  a 
bottom  of  shifting  sand ;  and  within  a  few  years,  the  deepest  ship 
in  the  world  will  be  enabled  to  dock  at  Havre  at  any  stage  of  the 
water. 

The  greatest  port  in  Europe  is  Antwerp,  Belgium,  and  in  all 
the  world  only  New  York  surpasses  it.  Yet  the  city  has  fewer 
inhabitants  than  San  Francisco  and  only  a  few  more  than  New 
Orleans.  Her  wonderful  volume  of  business  has  been  won  by 
her  daring  spirit,  impelled  by  which  she  has  already  enabled  the 
port  authorities  to  spend  $45,000,000  in  harbor  improvements, 
and  to  undertake  the  building  of  new  docks  to  cost  $55,000,000 
more.  She  has  an  average  of  2-50  seagoing  vessels  in  port  all  the 
time,  and  has  adopted  the  definite  policy  of  building  on  broader 
and  broader  foundations  for  a  still  more  impressive  structure  of 
commercial  development. 

Antwerp  asks  no  odds  of  any  general  government  but  only  seeks 
to  be  let  alone.  The  state  has  some  water-front  lands,  but  the 
wharves,  in  the  main  as  to  ownership,  and  completely  as  to  ad- 
ministration, are  a  city  affair,  save  as  to  certain  minor  matters. 
The  mayor  is  the  highest  authority  in  dock  and  harbor  concerns, 
being  the  head  of  a  council  of  thirty-nine  on  whose  sagacity  and 
efficiency  the  welfare  of  the  city  commerce  depends.  Her  ware- 
houses, sheds,  cranes,  railway  tracks,  and  transshipment  facilities 
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are  the  mechanism  which  makes  Antwerp  a  commercial  magnet 
drawing  to  her  wharves  the  deep  ships  of  the  world. 

Rotterdam,  Holland,  is  another  of  the  self-confident  European 
cities  which,  copying  the  harbor  administration  of  the  best  con- 
ducted British  ports  and  improving  upon  them,  have  won  success. 
As  London  and  Hamburg  are  tied  for  third  and  fourth  places 
among  Europe's  seaports,  so  Rotterdam  and  Liverpool  are  strug- 
gling for  fifth  and  sixth.  Ten  years  ago  Rotterdam  had  forged 
ahead  of  the  city  on  the  Mersey,  but  Liverpool  has  now  repassed 
her.  Both  are  fine  examples  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  city 
wisely  and  energetically  addressing  itself  to  the  task  of  coping 
with  silt,  sand,  and  tidal  variations  for  the  sake  of  trade.  In  1873 
this  old  Dutch  town  made  over  her  harbor  management  to  a  com- 
pany like  that  of  Liverpool,  which  after  spending  $6,000,000  gave 
up  the  struggle  and  turned  the  work  over  to  the  city.  The  growth 
of  the  commerce  since  that  time  is  the  best  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  making  a  municipal  monopoly  of  a  thing  which  is  strictly  a 
city  affair.  Over  $30,000,000  has  been  spent  on  this  harbor  and 
its  communications.  Not  a  dollar  has  been  contributed  by  the 
general  government  of  Holland. 

Hamburg's  commerce  is  so  very  little  greater  than  London's  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  tied  in  the  race,  but  after  Antwerp  and 
New  York,  Hamburg's  commerce  is  growing  faster  than  any  other, 
and,  therefore,  London  may  expect  to  fall  behind  the  German  port 
from  year  to  year.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  finest  examples  in  the 
world  of  a  city  finding  herself.  Sixty  miles  up  the  Elbe  from  the 
sea,  with  mud  and  silt  and  tide-rip  to  fight,  Hamburg  has  made  her 
water  terminals  atone  for  the  necessity  which  the  deeper  ships  are 
under  of  awaitibg  the  tide  to  pass  the  bars,  and  has  won  her  pre- 
eminence among  the  seaports  of  Germany.  The  German  general 
government  undertakes  the  deepening  of  the  river  channel  — 
which  greatly  needs  deepening  —  but  the  creation,  care,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  great  harbor,  together  with  the  auxiliary  harbor  at 
Cuxhaven,  are  a  municipal  monopoly  of  the  old  free  city,  which 
has  expended  on  them  more  than  $100,000,000.  This  huge  sum 
is  only  half,  however,  of  what  the  commerce  of  London  will  have 
to  carry  if  the  London  docks  are  made  over  to  the  public. 

Bremen,  another  of  the  old  Hanse  towns,  also  has  public  owner- 
ship of  her  wharves,  but  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  be  discussed 
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has  not  grown  as  have  her  sister  towns  of  Havre,  Rotterdam,  Ant- 
werp, and  Hamburg.  In  the  first  seven  of  European  ports,  she 
was  seventh  in  1870,  and  she  is  seventh  to-day,  lagging  back  just 
ahead  of  the  American  ports  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Her 
growth  has  been  steadier  than  theirs,  and  she  leads  them  more  than 
she  did  then,  but  she  does  not  show  the  vast  superiority  over  the 
American  ports  which  one  who  has  looked  the  field  over  comes  to 
expect  of  those  of  Europe. 

Such  is  the  condition  as  to  ownership  of  terminals  of  these  great 
European  marts  —  the  commercial  centers  from  which  we  must 
wrest  trade  for  our  seagoing  commerce  if  we  get  it.  In  all  of  them, 
gave  London,  the  precious  water  frontage  is  recognized  as  a  public 
asset,  and  one  out  of  which  no  private  interest  is  to  be  allowed  to 
make  profits  —  and  the  conditions  in  London  are  difficult  to  be 
understood,  and  are  unsatisfactory.  In  every  one  of  them  the 
principle  seems  to  be  recognized  that  the  owner  of  the  land  where 
ships  must  dock  owns  the  profits  of  the  ships  if  he  cares  to  take 
them.  This  principle  must  be  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  pre- 
paring for  the  great  new  development  which  is  anticipated  in  the 
revival  of  waterway  traffic  in  America,  or  disappointment  will  be 
met,  and  anticipations  will  fail. 

The  three  great  outlets  toward  Europe  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States  might  have  been  expected  to  be  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  All  of  them  are  important,  but  the 
commerce  of  New  York  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  both  the 
others,  that  they  may  be  called  insignificant  in  comparison.  Many 
causes  have  conspired  to  give  New  York  her  pre-eminence;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  she  could  have  taken  advantage  of  them 
if  she  had  not  emancipated  herself  from  the  private  ownership  of 
terminals  under  which  they  struggle.  New  York  owning  all  the 
water-front  of  Manhattan  Island  —  partly,  perhaps,  through  ques- 
tionable management  —  feels  cramped  for  room  for  her  amazing 
commerce;  and  one  of  her  problems  is  to  find  new  frontage  for 
public  docks.  But  look  at  Philadelphia ;  she  has  more  than  twenty 
city  docks,  it  is  true,  but  most  of  them  have  less  than  nine  feet  of 
water  for  boats,  and  while  in  theory  all  docks  are  open  to  the 
public,  in  fact  her  commerce  is  absolutely  under  the  thumb  of 
private  ownership  or  control  of  water  terminals.     Most  of  them 
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are  controlled  by  railways.  There  is  no  pier  from  which  a  newly 
established  line  of  steamers  could  of  right  clear,  and  the  thirty-foot 
channel  that  the  government  is  making  in  the  Delaware  will  bring 
no  commerce  except  such  as  the  dock  owners  are  willing  to  admit 
on  their  own  terms.  Quoting  Ward  W.  Pierson  with  reference  to 
this  port,  "At  every  point  the  interests  of  the  city  have  been 
sacrificed  to  private  or  corporate  interests."  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
Philadelphia  lags  behind  ports  with  far  inferior  natural  advan- 
tages? 

Boston  owns  practically  none  of  her  water-front.  She  ha* 
several  small  public  landings  scattered  about  where  they  have 
little  commercial  importance,  but  that  is  all.  At  Detroit  nearly 
all  the  docks  are  private  property.  The  disgraceful  water-front 
at  Washington  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  most  of 
it  is  leased  to  private  parties.  The  wharves  of  Providence,  It.  1^. 
a  city  well  situated  for  commerce,  and  about  the  size  of  Hamburg, 
are  all  privately  owned.  The  city  of  Duluth  owns  only  a  few 
commercial  unimportant  ferry  landings.  Buffalo  has  the  largest 
artificial  harbor  in  the  world,  with  an  area  of  sixteen  hundred 
acres  (nine  hundred  of  which  have  depths  of  eighteen  feet  or 
more),  the  frontage  of  which  is  owned  by  private  parties,  and  the 
expense  of  making  which,  therefore,  is  as  distinctly  a  matter  of 
private  profit  as  is  a  doorstep  to  a  private  house ;  while  her  inner 
harbor  is  all  controlled  by  the  private  ownership  of  the  docks  ex- 
cept the  ends  of  streets  abutting  on  it.  Chicago  has  no  public 
docks  worth  mentioning,  and  no  publicly  owned  water-front  upon 
which  to  construct  them,  save  some  twenty-five  hundred  feet  im- 
proved by  the  authorities  of  the  sanitary  district  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  in  a  place  difficult  of  access  by  large 
craft,  and  fifty  miles  of  water-front  on  the  drainage  canal,  ample 
for  a  great  port,  but  cut  off  from  the  open  water  by  bad  passages 
through  the  tortuous  river,  and  remote  from  the  present  center  of 
business.  New  Orleans  has  twenty  miles  of  water-front,  of  which 
only  five  miles  are  publicly  owned.  These  five  miles,  however, 
are  highly  improved,  and,  under  an  enlightened  port  administra- 
tion, city-owned  railway  tracks  and  fine  transfer  facilities  promise 
benefits  which  will  bring  a  growth  of  traffic  sufficient  to  outgrow 
the  public  docks  and  bring  the  Crescent  City  face  to  face  with 
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New  York's  problem  —  a  commerce  forced  to  private  wharves  by 
lack  of  space. 

The  difference  between  the  enlightened  practice  of  the  foreign 
ports  and  that  of  most  of  ours  is  well  illustrated  by  these  ex- 
amples. Obviously,  no  general  rule  can  justly  be  deduced  from 
the  facts  given,  and  no  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  that  private 
ownership  of  docks  is  incompatible  with  the  development  of  an 
immense  commerce.  The  case  of  Duluth  alone  would  disprove 
that.  The  point  is  made,  however,  that  wherever  a  great  com- 
merce is  accommodated  at  privately  owned  wharves,  it  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  owners  of  the  terminals,  that  such  a  commerce  is 
likely  to  be  carried  on  in  ships  owned  by  or  selected  by  the 
terminal  owners,  that  the  development  of  port  accommodations  of 
the  sort  to  which  alone  a  general  commerce  will  resort  is  likely 
to  be  arrested  by  the  demands  of  private  profit  —  in  short,  that 
private  property  cannot  be  expected  to  be  administered  for  public 
purposes.  Beyond  this,  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  immense  values 
attaching  to  the  limited  area  on  which  docks  may  be  built  will  be 
of  benefit  to  commerce  only  as  diverted  to  its  improvement,  as  in 
European  ports  cited,  rather  than  left  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
or  private  dock  companies. 

The  importance  of  these  principles  to  inland  waterways  is  con- 
trolling and  obvious.  A  voyage  by  river  or  canal  is  always  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  touching  land  somewhere.  The  owners  of  river 
frontage  and  canal  frontage  in  cities  and  towns  can  control  the 
commerce  by  water  to  and  from  such  inland  ports.  Where  they 
are  owned  by  railways,  the  development  of  water-borne  traffic  is 
in  their  hands,  and  the  improvement  of  the  streams  will  either 
produce  no  commerce,  or  will  result  in  the  making  of  water  feed- 
ers only  for  the  railways  by  their  own  boat  lines,  and  highways  for 
low-grade  freight  for  the  railways'  own  convenience,  on  a  free 
channel  maintained  at  public  expense. 

In  an  official  report  to  the  Chicago  Harbor  Commission,  Mr. 
George  C.  Sikes  says  that  the  city  government  has  in  recent  years 
spent  almost  nothing  on  harbor  improvement,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  new  boat  line  to  secure  dock  accommodations,  and 
that  those  more  recently  established  are  paying  one-fifth  of  then 
gross  freight  receipts  for  unsatisfactory  terminals  —  and  Chicago 
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imagines  she  has  ambitions  to  become  a  port !  The  largest  boats 
on  the  lakes  cannot  get  into  the  Chicago  river  at  all.  The  rail- 
ways require  boats  to  which  they  transfer  freight  at  Chicago  to 
pay  for  unloading  the  car.  So  inadequate  have  become  the 
facilities  for  handling  freight  in  this  potentially  the  greatest  of 
lake  harbors,  that  one  great  Chicago  firm,  with  frontage  on  the 
river,  ships  its  freight  by  rail  to  Milwaukee  (another  port  with 
privately  owned  docks)  and  there  loads  it  into  boats,  rather  than 
use  the  passages  to  the  lake  at  Chicago;  while  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  boats  with  freight  consigned  to  Chicago  to  dock  at  Milwaukee 
and  ship  to  destination  by  rail.  This  situation  is  not  so  much 
wrong,  as  merely  silly.  The  railways  which  control  the  docks 
cannot  be  expected  to  administer  them  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce in  which  they  have  no  part.  They  are  doing  their  duty  by 
their  stockholders.  But  with  the  terminals  at  Chicago  and  Buffalo 
owned  by  the  railways,  how  can  the  water-borne  freight  between 
the  two  ports  be  carried  at  rates  unsatisfactory  to  the  railways? 
And  with  the  water  terminals  at  Duluth,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and 
the  other  lake  ports  similarly  monopolized,  the  bald  fact  dawng 
upon  the  nation  that,  however  effective  the  great  inland  waterway 
of  the  lakes  has  been  in  the  past  as  a  regulator  of  rates,  its  useful- 
ness in  that  respect  is  now  being  diminished  by  monopoly  of  docks 
at  the  only  places  where  commerce  can  be  landed;  and  that  the 
lakes  themselves  have  become,  through  this  cause  alone  in  large 
measure,  mere  freight  highways  for  railway  use.  The  $75,- 
000,000  which  the  government  has  spent  in  the  improvement  of 
lake  harbors  and  channels  has  made  a  great  highway ;  but  whether 
or  not  it  shall  continue  a  public  highway  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  depends  on  the  action  of  the  cities,  states,  and  government  in 
the  matter  of  docks. 

A  former  member  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission,  in 
a  letter  to  the  writer,  says: 

"  Strangely,  the  matter  of  terminals  is  rarely  mentioned,  but 
the  omission  to  consider  it  in  my  judgment  spells  the  real  cause 
of  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  waterways.  Any  such  canal  as 
that  at  the  '  Soo  '  where  traffic  does  not  originate,  but  which  merely 
connects  great  bodies  of  deep  and  free  water,  does  not  require 
torminals.     Anv  canal  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  vessels 
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using  it  without  the  necessity  of  breaking  bulk  does  not  require 

terminals  except  for  traffic  originating  on  the  canal In  this 

State  (New  York)  the  Erie  canal  has  degenerated  into  its  present 
inefficiency  not  because  it  is  too  narrow  or  too  small,  but  because 
it  has  lacked  the  essential  terminals  that  are  provided  by  the  com- 
peting and  successful  railroads.  When  its  enlargement  now  under 
way  is  completed,  if  lacking  terminals  as  now,  its  increased  com- 
merce will  in  my  judgment  be  inappreciable.,, 

This  interesting  communication  refers  under  the  name  of 
terminals  not  only  to  docks  and  wharves,  but  to  transshipment 
facilities,  warehouses,  and  all  the  appliances  that  make  for  the 
efficient  handling  of  freight  in  the  ordinary  railway  terminal: 
things  to  be  considered  hereafter.  But  if  the  $101,000,000  now 
being  spent  results  in  a  canal  which  can  be  approached  only  from 
monopolized  docks,  its  construction  will  result  either  in  no  com- 
merce, or  commerce  carried  on  for  the  benefit  primarily,  of  the 
owners  of  its  banks  at  points  where  they  intersect  cities.  And  if 
these  owners  happen  to  be  railway  companies  —  as  in  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  cities  they  will  turn  out  to  be  —  then 
the  $101,000,000  will  have  been  spent  for  a  low-grade  freight 
highway,  the  use  of  which  will  be  in  the  railways'  hands,  and  it 
will  carry  little  tonnage  except  that  which  it  will  not  pay  the  rail- 
ways to  carry  on  land.  The  Hennepin  canal  in  Illinois  was  meant 
to  furnish  a  waterway  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  lakes  from  a 
point  near  Davenport,  Iowa.  While  inadequate  in  width  and 
capacity  of  locks  for  the  highest  usefulness,  it  is  seven  feet  deep 
and  might  carry  a  good  deal  of  commerce  between  the  busy  indus- 
trial territory  in  which  it  originates  and  Mississippi  river  points. 
Mr.  Sikes  believes  that  its  limited  use  is  owing  to  lack  of  terminals, 
and  suggests  that  it  will  never  have  much  commerce  until  extended 
to  a  water  connection  with  Chicago.  But  an  extension  to  Chicago 
can  give  it  no  commerce  of  a  general  nature  unless  it  is  provided 
with  terminals  open  to  all  boats. 

The  controlling  effect  of  terminals  on  water-borne  commerce  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  condition  of  that  important  trade,  the 
Chicago-Buffalo  business.  The  so-called  "package"  freight  — 
by  which  is  meant  all  miscellaneous  business  —  is  in  the  hands 
of  boat  lines  owned  by  the  railways.     They  are  the  only  ones  that 
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can  engage  in  it.  If  the  independent  boat  eould  find  a  place  to 
dock  in  Chicago,  she  would  be  denied  a  landing  at  Buffalo,  where 
the  railways  own  all  the  frontage  and  keep  most  of  it  out  of  use. 
Some  force  —  probably  connected  with  dock  facilities  at  Buffalo 
—  has  forced  or  induced  the  formation  of  a  boatman's  union  on 
the  Erie  canal,  which  ties  up  with  the  railways  the  remnant  of 
trade  on  that  historic  ditch.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not 
surprising,  the  railways  being  in  the  hands  of  good  business  men, 
that  Chicago-Buffalo  water  rates  are  more  and  more  inclined  to 
rise  and  fall  according  to  the  interests  of  the  railways,  that  water 
rates  have  increased  lately  from  twice  to  three  times  as  fast  as 
railway  rates,  that  the  movement  for  higher  rates  comes  at  the 
time  when  the  control  of  terminals  by  railways  has  been  perfected, 
that  tho  water  rates  rise  and  fall  in  sympathy  with  rail  rates,  and 
the  water  route  has  come  to  mean  little  if  anything  to  Chicago 
merchants  in  the  way  of  lowering  rates,  but  is  of  value  principally 
as  it  increases  the  capacity  of  the  railways  to  handle  business. 

Aside  from  the  package  freight,  the  principal  tonnage  of  this 
route  is  grain  eastward  and  coal  westward.  Up  to  this  time  a 
good  deal  of  freedom  has  existed  in  the  matter  of  independent 
boats'  bidding  for  this  low-grade  tonnage.  But  within  the  past 
year  the  railways  have  exerted  their  power  on  the  movement  of 
freight  so  as  to  diminish  water-and-rail  tonnage  in  comparison 
with  all-rail  tonnage.  That  they  have  the  matter  under  perfect 
control  through  their  terminals  cannot  be  doubted. 

If  the  traffic  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  from  Duluth  to  Cleve- 
land can  be  controlled  by  the  ownership  of  terminals,  so  can  it 
from  Des  Moines  to  Keokuk,  when  the  Des  Moines  river  is  im- 
proved, or  from  Indianapolis  to  Ohio  river  points  when  the  White 
is  canalized,  or  on  any  other  river  or  canal.  I  have  spoken  freely 
of  railway  control  of  docks  and  wharves,  because  railways  have 
very  naturally  come  to  own  or  hold  under  lease  much  of  the  more 
valuable  harbor  frontage  of  the  country.  But  railway  control  is 
no  more  inimical  to  the  growth  of  water-borne  commerce  than 
other  private  ownership,  where  it  amounts  to  a  monopoly.  In 
any  private  hands  the  site  value  of  the  water  front  will  grow  not 
only  as  fast  as  the  commerce,  but  according  to  the  law  of  antici- 
pated increase  will  grow  faster,  and  becoming  capitalized  into  a 
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body  of  values  entitled  to  returns,  will  become  an  incubus  upon 
trade.  Moreover,  such  ownership  will  make  possible  combina- 
tions among  transportation  lines ;  being,  indeed,  perhaps  the  only 
thing  that  can  make  such  combinations  possible,  if  alliances  with 
railway  lines  be  eliminated  by  law. 

The  matter  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  such  cities  as  are  ambitious  to  become  ports,  on  ocean, 
lake,  river  or  canal,  or  to  enlarge  the  trade  which  they  now 
possess,  but  to  the  whole  people.  President  Taft  has  suggested 
the  advisability  of  bond  issues  for  such  great  inland  waterways  as 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio.  When  this  course  is  once  entered 
upon,  it  will  be  followed  to  its  logical  end  —  the  making  of  a 
vast  system  of  waterways  complementary  to  our  railway  system. 
There  is  good  reason  to  contend  that  the  Federal  government 
should  insist  upon  an  adjustment  of  the  matter  of  terminals  all 
along  every  such  waterway  before  spending  the  people's  money 
upon  it ;  for  a  waterway  with  monopolized  banks  at  the  ports  is  a 
gift  to  the  owners  of  the  water-front.  The  time  to  acquire  rights 
for  the  public  is  before  the  highway  is  completed.  To  wait  is, 
first  to  make  a  road  for  trade,  and  then  pay  for  it  over  again 
to  the  owners  of  abutting  land.  The  right  of  the  railways  to 
handle  their  terminal  business  to  the  destruction  of  waterway 
trade  may  well  be  considered;  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  effect 
of  terminals  on  water  transportation  should  be  worked  out  while 
yet  there  is  time. 

The  controlling  importance  of  the  ownership  of  water  terminals 
is  manifest  in  practice  and  clear  in  reason;  but  the  value  of  the 
factor  of  mechanical  equipment  —  in  which  term  is  included 
warehouses,  docks,  wharves,  and  the  like  —  while  not  so  apparent 
in  its  deeper  implications,  is  a  thing  to  which  the  American  people 
must  address  themselves  as  they  solve  the  terminal  problem,  if  the 
waterways  are  to  be  accepted  by  commerce  and  win  in  the  in- 
vitable  struggle  of  the  new  with  the  old. 

Shippers  are  wont  to  have  offered  them  all  the  accommodation* 
which  an  era  of  competition  taught  the  railway  to  install.  When 
the  merchant  or  farmer  of  any  city  or  town  served  by  a  railwav 
takes  his  goods  to  the  railway  terminals,  he  finds  there  an  agent  to 
aid  him,  an  expert  to  tell  him  the  thing  he  needs  to  know,  a  ware- 
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house  to  receive  his  freight  and  keep  it  safeguarded,  trucks  and 
other  appliances  to  move  it,  a  smooth  floor  on  which  to  shift  it, 
cars  with  capacious  doors  set  on  convenient  tracks,  and  of  just 
the  height  to  receive  the  packages  or  bales  from  the  wagon,  ele- 
vators with  hoisting  machinery  for  grain,  stockyards  with  con- 
venient loading  chutes,  if  the  consignment  be  live  stock,  cars  with 
troughs  and  mangers,  arrangements  for  unloading  animals  and 
feeding  them,  telephones  at  the  terminal  with  an  agent  to  answer 
and  give  information,  trains  run  on  rather  regular  schedules,  and 
at  frequent  intervals  —  and  above  all,  back  of  all  this,  a  corpo- 
ration of  unquestionable  solvency  which  practically  insures  the 
goods  against  all  loss  or  damage  while  in  transit. 

No  system  of  transportation  can  win  in  competition  with  rail- 
ways unless  equipped  in  large  measure  with  similar  agencies 
and  appliances.  The  American  shipper  is  a  man  impatient  of 
delays  and  imbued  with  the  notion  —  quite  a  just  one  on  the 
whole  —  that  the  method  which  is  inconvenient  is  wasteful.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  important  shipping  waste  in  our  whole 
industrial  system  is  in  the  getting  of  goods  from  the  farms  and 
other  localities  of  primary  production  to  the  railways  and  water- 
ways. It  costs  on  the  average  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  per  mile  to 
haul  produce  in  wagons.  Thus  the  farmer  who  hauls  four  miles 
to  the  station  has  his  income  lessened  by  the  task  to  an  extent 
which  would  pay  for  loading  it  on  the  cars  and  carrying  it  150 
miles,  or  put  it  on  a  boat  and  take  it  1,000  miles.  This  shows  the 
importance  of  the  country  road  —  but  it  is  not  the  point  directly 
under  consideration ;  it  is  mentioned  as  the  greatest  single  waste, 
perhaps,  in  order  to  lead  up  to  the  next  greatest  expense  in  trans- 
portation, the  handling  of  goods  at  the  terminals  before  the  voyage 
or  actual  haul  begins,  and  after  it  ends  —  getting  the  goods  on 
the  cars  and  boats,  and  unloading  them.  This  is  called  the  ter- 
minal  charge  as  distinguished  from  the  carrying  charge.  And  it  is 
to  augment  this  charge  that  all  inconveniences  and  lacks  in  equip- 
ment of  wharves  directly  and  powerfully  contribute,  while  every 
improved  appliance  cuts  it  down. 

Nobody  sems  to  know  exactly  what  this  terminal  charge  on  the 
average  is.  The  railway  rate-makers  are  quite  ignorant,  it  seems, 
of  the  proportions  in  cost  to  the  road  of  loading  and  unloading 
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to  actual  haulage;  and  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  made  any 
determinations  which  are  satisfactory.  A  few  years  ago,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Lyman  E.  Oooley,  on  behalf  of  ti-3  commercial  interests 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  spent  a  year  of  time  assisted  by  a  corps  of 
clerks,  in  an  investigation  of  the  problem,  a  research  which,  un- 
happily, was  never  completed,  but  which  is  still,  it  is  thought, 
the  most  enlightening  ever  made  in  this  country.  Its  findings 
were  never  made  up,  nor  its  incomplete  data  published,  but  enough 
was  learned  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  terminal  expense 
in  this  country  on  the  average  railway  shipment  is  equal  to  250 
miles  of  haulage,  and  that  on  the  average  water  shipment  the 
terminal  charge,  if  separated,  would  be  about  equivalent  to  2,r  » 
miles  of  carriage.  These  calculations  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  as 
exact;  but  that  they  are  approximately  correct  is  believed,  it  is 
thought,  by  most  freight  experts. 

The  significance  of  these  facts  is  startling.  The  country  roads 
and  the  water  terminals  are  within  the  control  of  the  local  au- 
thorities. No  action  of  Congress  is  needed  in  order  that  the 
highways,  haulage  on  which  absorbs  for  the  producer  as  much  or 
almost  as  much  of  his  produce  as  his  railway  transportation,  may 
be  put  in  such  condition  that  the  expense  will  fall  to  half  of  what 
it  now  is.  Good  macadamized  country  roads  would  work  as 
much  benefit  to  farmers  living  five  miles  or  over  from  market  as 
a  50  per  cent,  cut  in  railway  freight  rates  —  and  this  boon  to  the 
producer  he  can,  by  local  action,  give  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appliances  and  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  freight  houses  of  railways  and  at  the  docks  and  wharves  of 
water  terminals  are  in  many  cases  more  important  than  the 
character  of  the  cars  or  ships  into  which  the  goods  are  loaded.  It 
is  less  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo.  The 
terminal  charge  for  the  water  shipment  is  equal  to  twenty-five 
hundred  miles  of  actual  water  carriage.  The  freight  charges  as  a 
whole,  therefore,  are  earned  in  thirds:  one-third  for  loading  at 
Chicago,  one-third  for  steaming  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  one- 
third  for  unloading  at  Buffalo.  The  two-thirds  expended  at  the 
terminals  constitute  a  factor  in  freight  charge  which  may  be  cut 
down  by  good  transshipment  facilities,  the  instalment  of  which  is 
a  matter  quite  within  local  control  where  the  water-front  is  pub- 
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licly  owned,  and  quite  within  the  control  of  the  owners  in  any  ease. 
So  far  as  good  freight-handling  appliances  tend  to  cut  down  the 
cost  of  carriage,  it  may  be  cut  down  without  act  of  Congress. 
Ports,  on  ocean,  river,  or  lake,  are,  in  this  matter,  respectfully 
reminded  that  Heaven  helps  those  that  help  themselves. 

If  water  transportation  from  any  progressive  city  to  the  sea 
could  be  cut  in  half  by  the  opening  of  a  new  railway,  or  the  deepen- 
ing of  a  channel,  its  people  would  besiege  the  functionaries  on 
whose  action  hung  the  granting  of  such  a  tremendous  benefit, 
dinning  in  their  ears  the  needs  of  the  city  until  the  civic  etfort 
should  end  in  glorious  victory  or  crushing  defeat.  But  the  instal- 
lation of  good  handling  appliances  and  the  building  of  good  docks 
has  in  many  instances  much  more  than  cut  in  half  the  transporta- 
tion charges  of  a  thousand  miles.  It  has  done  this  in  the  ore,  coal 
and  wheat  trades  of  our  own  Great  Lakes,  where  some  of  the  most 
efficient  handling  mechanism  in  the  world  has  been  installed.  On 
the  voyage  from  Duluth  to  Cleveland,  the  terminal  charge  on 
miscellaneous  freight  is  believed  to  be  about  twice  the  carrying 
charge.  But  with  the  wonderful  coal  and  ore  tipples,  and  the  sur- 
prisingly efficient  methods  of  transshipping  grain,  which  special 
needs  have  developed,  the  terminal  charge  is  thought  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  point  where  it  does  not  exceed  the  actual  carriage ;  and 
this  in  a  trade  in  which  economical  methods  of  transshipment, 
compared  with  those  prevailing  on  our  inland  waterways  in 
general,  have  always  been  in  vogue. 

If  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  railway  shipment  of  five  hundred 
miles,  or  an  average  water  shipment  of  twenty-five  hundred  miles, 
half  the  freight  is  absorbed  by  terminal  expenses,  how  much  more 
is  the  proportion  in  the  average  river  shipment,  where  the  goods 
are  dumped  on  the  bank,  covered  by  tarpaulins  or  left  uncovered 
and  carried  package  by  package  by  roustabouts  into  the  hold  or 
piled  on  the  deck?  If  half  the  expense  of  carrying  coal  from 
Cleveland  to  Duluth  is  in  the  terminal  expense,  with  loading 
mechanism  which  is  so  effective  that  the  entire  cost  of  shipment  is 
sometimes  as  low  as  thirty  cents  a  ton,  how  much  more  must  be 
the  loading  charge  at  ports  where  the  coal  is  carried  on  board  in 
bags  by  negroes,  as  is  still  frequently  done  ? 

If  the  river  boat  could  be  transported  between  the  termini  of 
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many  of  these  shipments  by  some  magic  which  would  require  no 
waterway,  and  involve  no  expense  —  like  the  magic  carpet  of  the 
Arabian  Nights, —  it  would  still  be  more  economical  to  ship  by 
rail  than  to  haul  freight  down  a  steep  bank,  laboriously  unload  it 
by  hand,  roll  it  to  the  edge  of  a  muddy  levee,  watch  it  until  the 
steamboat  should  arrive,  roll  it  down  a  gang-plank  or  carry  it  down 
piece  by  piece,  stow  it  under  the  towering  superstructure  of  an 
American  river  steamer  —  and  reverse  the  process  at  the  other 
end. 

Under  such  conditions  no  great  waterway  traffic  can  be  built 
up.  The  terminal  expense  alone  is  more  than  the  average  railway 
charge.  The  depth  of  the  channel  and  the  capacity  of  the  boat 
make  little  difference,  when  the  work  of  getting  goods  to  and  from 
the  dock  more  than  wipes  out  the  difference  between  water  and 
land  carriage. 

In  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commis- 
sion, there  is  a  careful  study  of  the  relation  of  water  transporta- 
tion to  railroad  rates  in  which  the  effects  of  the  physical  condition 
and  equipment  of  water  terminals  are  incidentally  noted.  The 
following  quotations  are  significant: 

"  Boat  lines  as  a  rule  make  lower  rates  than  those  made  by 
rail  carriers ;  but  this  is  sometimes  necessary  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  marine  insurance,  and  charges  for  drayage,  and  for  load- 
ing and  unloading.  Insurance  is  less  necessary  on  rail  shipments 
because  of  the  common  law  liability  of  the  rail  carrier.  Where 
goods  are  shipped  from  or  delivered  at  a  warehouse  on  a  railroad 
switch,  freight  cars  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded  directly  by  the 
shipper,  while  boat  freight  has  to  be  carried  to  and  from  the  land- 
ing. On  the  other  hand  the  boat  lines  sometimes  have  the  advan- 
tage of  location  in  receiving  and  delivering  freight  from  ware- 
houses on  the  river  banks." 

"  Mr.  Robert  R.  Lee,  general  manager  of  the  Lee  Line  steam- 
ers (on  the  Ohio)  says:  '  We  try  to  get  as  near  railroad  rates  as 
possible,  allowing  for  expense  of  insurance  and  expense  for  dray- 
age when  shipments  originate  from  shippers  who  have  tracks 
alongside  their  stores  or  factories,  and  a  small  differential  for 
hauling  to  and  from  the  river  on  account  of  the  steep  grades  of  the 
levees,  for  which  the  transfer  companies  charge  extra.'  n     The 
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effect  of  these  conditions  on  waterway  commerce  is  plain.  The 
expense  of  handling  goods  at  the  badly  equipped  terminal  must  be 
borne  by  the  shipper  or  the  boat-owner.  In  the  one  case  it  drives 
shippers  toward  the  railways,  in  the  other  it  repels  capital  from 
investment  in  boats.  In  either  it  militates  against  water  com- 
merce. If  to  these  disadvantages  under  which  the  waterways  labor 
be  added  those  of  an  unlimited  legal  right  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
way to  meet  water  competition  in  rate-making,  and  extensive  rail- 
way control  of  water  terminals,  the  wonder  at  the  disappearance 
of  our  river  traffic  quite  ceases. 

Speaking  of  the  rates  on  the  Mississippi,  this  excellent  report 
says :  "  The  Mississippi  is  paralleled  on  both  sides  by  railroads, 
operating  long  trains  over  easy  grades  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
River  steamers  can  still  underbid  railroads  to  some  extent  on  local 
traffic,  but  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  loading  or  terminal  ex- 
penses, and  in  insurance  or  risk,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  water  in  the  river."  The  methods  by  which  rise  and 
fall  of  water  is  dealt  with  at  good  terminals  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

Where  waterways  are  effectively  used,  here  and  abroad,  the 
proper  physical  equipment  of  the  terminals  is  taken  for  granted 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  business.  The  handling  devices  for 
the  grain,  ore  and  coal  trades  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  among  the 
commercial  wonders  of  the  world;  especially  the  splendid  achieve- 
ment in  freight  handling  by  which  ore  is  brought  about  a  thousand 
miles  from  Duluth  to  Pittsburg, —  loaded  on  ships,  carried  to  a 
terminal  on  Lake  Erie,  transshipped  to  cars,  and  unloaded  at  the 
furnaces  at  a  cost  that  makes  it  possible  for  our  steel  producers  to 
command  the  markets  of  the  world.  But  we  have  signally  failed 
to  solve  the  problems  of  handling  miscellaneous  and  package 
freight  on  rivers  and  canals.  Water  traffic  has  been  decadent  be- 
cause of  the  hopelessness  of  its  contest  with  unregulated  railway 
competition;  and  a  decadent  industry  is  apt  to  give  up  at  all 
points.  But  in  the  new  era  which  we  hope  for,  the  commercial 
interests  must  adjust  themselves  to  waterway  methods  of  to-day  at 
the  best  American  and  European  ports,  and  not  to  those  of  the 
days  when  Mark  Twain  piloted  the  floating  palaces  on  the  Missis- 
sippi —  floating  palaces  built  for  passengers  and  show,  and  not  for 
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the  cuting  off  of  the  last  fraction  of  a  mill  in  the  cost  of  taking 
a  ton  of  freight  from  the  bank,  carrying  it  to  its  destination,  and 
discharging  it. 

In  a  recent  consular  report  occurs  this  passage  with  reference 
to  the  port  of  Antwerp :  "  The  Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce 
induced  the  government  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  the  Dutch 
government  for  the  better  lighting  of  the  River  Scheldt,  to  enable 
large  ships  to  navigate  the  river  at  night  It  alao  persuaded  the 
city  authorities  to  install  the  fifty-ton  electric  crane  at  the  south 
quays,  which  has  greatly  facilitated  the  manipulation  of  cargoes." 
This  is  a  typical  dual  transaction  in  the  fine  administration  of  the 
European  ports  —  channel  improvement  along  with  up-to-date, 
economical,  efficient  freight  handling  devices.  Everywhere  in 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  and  Austria-Hungary,  the 
landings  bristle  with  steam  and  electric  cranes,  derricks,  and 
winches.  At  Hamburg  a  the  warehouse  barges  represent  an  inter- 
esting method  by  which  managers  of  barge  lines  overcome  the 
difficulty  in  river  navigation  caused  by  changes  in  water  level.  A 
huge  terminal  barge  is  anchored  in  the  harbor,  and,  of  course,  rises 
and  falls  with  the  level  of  the  stream,  as  affected  either  by  tides  or 
the  changing  volume  of  water  at  different  seasons.  In  other  cases, 
warehouses  are  constructed  with  elevators  and  cranes,  so  that 
whatever  the  level  of  the  stream  the  freight  may  be  taken  directly 
from  the  barge  and  stored." 

We  have  seen  how  daring  is  the  enterprise  of  the  great  foreign 
ports  in  the  matter  of  investments  in  docks,  harbor  improvements, 
dredging  operations,  and  the  like,  and  how  independent  the  cities 
are  of  the  general  governments.  It  is  quite  as  instructive  to  ob- 
serve how  complete  is  their  realization  of  the  necessity  for  efficient 
phvsical  equipment  for  freight  handling.  Our  river  cities  may 
well  copy  these  merits.  With  few  exceptions  our  interior  towns 
that  importune  the  government  for  the  deepening  of  channels  seem 
destitute  of  any  ideas  as  to  the  duties  resting  on  themselves.  If 
the  Ohio  river  towns  had  done  as  much  for  themselves  as  the 
government  has  done  for  them,  even'  village  would  have  .its  pub- 
lic dock,  every  dock  would  have  its  warehouse,  and  every  ware- 
house would  have  its  machinery  for  transsshipment,  loading  and 
unloading.    The  harbor  manager  would  be  a  greater  man  than  the 
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mayor.  The  finances  of  the  town  would  be  to  the  extent  of  the 
taxing  power  at  the  service  of  the  port.  Money  would  be  poured 
out  for  better  boats  than  the  antiquated  craft  now  plying  the  river. 
Every  hull  would  be  capable  of  being  thrown  open  from  the  top, 
and  cranes  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  uncertain  gangs  of 
roustabouts  at  a  fraction  of  the  present  expense  would  handle 
freight  more  cheaply  than  it  is  handled  in  the  average  railway 
freight  house.  The  railway  tracks  would  be  taken  out  over  the 
water  on  aerial  structures  where  necessary,  and  the  expensive  dray- 
ing  up  and  down  steep  levees  would  be  eliminated.  At  the  more 
important  points  specialized  appliances  would  be  installed ,  and 
the  town  with  ambitions  toward  real  cityhood  would  retain  the  best 
engineers  for  the  designing  of  terminals,  to  be  its  proudest  achieve- 
ment, and  its  greatest  municipal  undertaking. 

Along  all  our  rivers,  lakes  and  canals  the  best  brains  in  the 
technical  world  must  in  the  future  be  engaged  on  the  problems  of 
saving  this  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  expense  of  transportation 
which  is  involved  in  handling  and  rehandling  of  freight.  The 
changing  channels  of  such  streams  as  the  Missouri  and  the  lower 
Mississippi  must  be  anchored  to  the  waterfront  by  revetment  work, 
and  from  the  public  docks  the  huge  packages  will  be  swung  by 
great  cranes  from  the  open  holds  of  boats  to  the  cars,  and  from 
cars  to  boats.  As  an  example  of  the  devices  sometimes  adopted  to 
save  time  and  the  breaking  of  bulk,  the  methods  of  sending 
American  meats  into  London  may  be  cited.  They  are  unloaded 
from  the  ships  directly  into  delivery  wagons  at  Southampton,  the 
loaded  delivery  wagons  are  carried  on  cars  to  London,  ready  for 
the  horses  which  haul  them  to  the  butchers'  shops.  In  many  places 
trains  of  cars  are  carried  on  boats  across  rivers  and  straits,  and 
long  distances  by  water.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  grain, 
live  stock,  cotton,  and  much  heavy  freight  which  is  costly  to  un- 
load, and  which  must  make  a  part  of  its  trip  to  market  by  rail, 
should  not  be  carried  on  boats  in  the  cars  —  the  original  shipping 
packages.  Neither  does  there  seem  any  reason  why  huge  boxes 
each  containing  a  carload  should  not  be  made  capable  of  being 
swung  from  the  boat  to  the  flat-car  to  which  it  might  be  fitted,  and 
back  to  the  boat  again  when  necessary.  The  cranes  capable  of 
doing  the  work  are  already  invented,  and  in  use. 
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No  one,  of  course,  can  foresee  the  mechanical  development  of  the 
great  new  public  works  the  need  of  which  is  so  clear,  it  would 
fcceiiij  that  it  needs  but  to  be  mentioned  to  be  admitted.  It  was 
a  matter  of  frequent  assertion  in  Roosevelt's  utterances  on  inland 
waterways  that  localities  should  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden  of  instituting  a  complementary  system  of  highways. 
Doubtless  he  had  in  mind  contributions  to  such  matters  as  levee* 
for  the  regulation  of  channels  and  commitant  protection  of 
property,  in  which  cases  the  property  reclaimed  or  insured  against 
flood  and  erosion  should  pay  its  share  of  the  expense.  But  in  the 
acquisition  of  water-fronts  and  the  building  and  equipping  of 
water  terminals  also  is  a  burden  which  localitnes  must  assume  or 
water  commerce  will  not  succeed. 

Unless  it  is  cheaper  than  railway  transportation  it  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  succeed.  The  demand  will  soon  arise  for  regulation 
by  law  of  the  railways  in  their  relation  with  waterways.  They 
will  bo  required  to  pro-rate  with  waterways.  They  will  be  forced 
to  route  freight  as  asked  by  the  shipper  to  the  nearest  water  ter- 
minal for  transhipment  to  boats.  They  will  be  required  to  co-op- 
erate in  the  building  up  of  that  water  commerce  which  will  benefit 
the  railways  by  relieving  them  of  the  burdens  of  bearing  the 
heavy,  low-grade  tonnage.  But  so  long  as  our  river  fronts  and 
canal  banks  are  the  bare  landings  that  now  skirt  our  waterways, 
such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  railways  cannot  be  required,  and 
would  not  be  endured  by  shippers  if  voluntarily  put  in  force.  The 
terminal  not  properly  equipped  will  make  the  river  voyage  on  the 
average  more  expensive  than  that  by  rail ;  while  the  harbor  or  levee 
provided  with  the  best  handling  machinery  will  go  far  to  make 
profitable  even  the  small  vessel  plying  the  shallow  waterway. 
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